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liavc not wholly fnilctl. Douhtlcsp, many an ex- 
citing adventure whicli would have stirred the heart 
of the reader, and many an net of personal gallantry, 
which it would have been a delight to me to narrate, 
has found no record in these pages. Nothing but 
the .*:lcrn law.s of necessity have compelled these 
omissions. It. will he said, perhaps, that greater 
compression in .‘^omc parts might have aflbrdcd larger 
space for amplification in others. Hut compression, 
tliough doubt Ics.s a virtue, is, like some other virtues, 
not alwavs very interostin'r; and every man must 
write lus books in his own way. It might have been 
better for me if I liad not undertaken tliis work ; but 
having undertaken it, I was bound to complete it, 
with all the power I had in me, at any cost of 
worldly fortune, or health, or even of life itself. 

I have been told by one or two friends, to whom 
I have shown some passages of this volume, that they 
will “excite controvwy and give pain.” No one 
can be more unwilling than I am to cause unne- 
cfissnry sufiering. There i.s no gresiter literary crime 
than the inlliction of pain, without thorough in- 
quiry into the painful statements made and ample 
proof of their truth, except to stand b}' them after 
their falsehood has been made manifest. And, as- 
snredl}', it is pleasanter to praise than to blame. 
“ But,” I am told, “admitted that it is all true, it is 
injudicious to publish the truth, and there will be 
much controversy^ arising out of it.” The Historian 
who shrinks from controversy has mistaken his voca- 
tion. I have told and I intend to tell the truth, so 
far as I can discern it, after laborious and conscientious 
inquiry, without any regard of persons. As I would 
speak of a strangdR I would speak of a friend ; and 
as I would speak of a friend, T would speak of a 
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brother or of a son — of living and of dead alike. If a 
man is not prepared to do this, and to take the con- 
sequences, let him write novels and travels in the 
manner of Gulliver and leave History alone. 

The present volume, like its predecessors, contains 
three books. The First of these relates to affairs 
in Bengal and Behar, including some account of the 
excitement at Calcutta, of the rising in Shahabad, 
the mutiny at Dinapore, the defence and relief of 
Arrah — together with some notices of Lord Canning’s 
defensive and suppressive measures and of the general 
policy observed % the Government in the earlier 
days of the rebellion. In the preparation of these 
chapters I have been much aided by the private cor- 
respondence of Lord Canning, by a mass of docu- 
ments, printed and manuscript, lent to me by Mr. , 
William Tayler, Commissioner of Patna, and by the 
simple, manly narratives of Sir Vincent Eyre. The 
Second (Book VIII.) contains a narrative of the 
several risings in the North-Western Provinces, the 
wide-spread subversion of British authority, the bear- 
ing of the principal Native Princes and Chiefs, and 
the defence of Agra up to the period of Mr. Colvin’s 
death. My information with regard to these events 
is principally derived from Mr. E. A. Reade, Sir Wil- 
liam j\Iuir, who had charge of the Intelligence De- 
partment, Sir. Charles Raikes, Major Weller of the 
Engineer, and the Confidential Reports of the several 
civil and political officers whose narratives were 
called for by Government after the suppression of the 
insurrection. The Third part (Book IX.) is devoted, 
firstly, to afiaire in Code, the general stale of the 
Provinces, the risings in the Districts, the siege and 
defence of Lucknow, the death of Sir Henry Law- 
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In the autumn of last year, I hoped and believed 
that this volume of the History of the Sepoy War 
would be laid before the public in the course of the 
following month of November. But it was other- 
wise ordained. I was compelled to lay aside the 
pen, when I thought myself most capable of using 
it ; and not until the dawn of the next summer was 
I permitted, or, indeed, able, to resume my work, 
with a feeling that I was equal to the task. Some 
had exhorted me to finish it any-how ; others, to get 
some one to help me. I could only answ'er that I 
would rather not finish it at all, if I could not put 
my best powers of workmanship into it ; and, Avhat- 
ever the toil and travail might be, ■m.’ite every line 
myself. So I waited patiently for the hour and the 
hour came. My old love of historical research came 
back upon me, and with it my power of sustained 
wox’k. 

Let no 'man deceive himself as to the nature of 
that work. There is no such thing as the easy 
writing of History. If it be not . Truth it is not 
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History ; and Truth lies very far below the surface. 
It is a long and laborious task to exhume it. Rapid 
production is a proof of the total absence of con- 
scientious investigation. For History is not the 
growth of Inspiration, but of Evidence. It is scarcely 
reasonable, therefore, to complain of delay, v/hen 
without delay, or in other words, protracted inquiry, 
there can be no approximation to the. Truth. I can- 
not, therefore, apologise for that to which these 
volumes owe any little value that they may possess . 
in the eyes of the present or a future generation. 

As I went further into the depths of this strange 
story I found that the difficulties of narration, to 
which I had referred in my second volume, had 
greatly increased. Materials were superabundant. 

I cannot sufficiently express my gratitude to friends 
and strangers (strangers only in the flesh) who pro- 
vided me so freely with memorials of one of the most 
wonderful episodes in the history of the British 
nation. But the very wealth of these materials in- 
creased my difficulties. It is comparatively easy to 
describe a series of events. But I had not to do 
with events rising out of, or following each other in 
succession, but Avith a multitude of detached and 
almost contemporaneous incidents, the only connect- 
ing link being the universal fact that the Black man 
had risen against the White. As illustrative ma- 
terials, some of them of the most interesting cha- 
racter, were showered upon me, it became increasingly 
difficult to deal with such a mass of details, Avithout 
extending the dimensions of the work far beyond 
the limits that would be acceptable to the Public. I 
have endeavoured to give prominence to the most 
significant and suggestive events. I cannot hope 
that I have altogether succeeded j but I trust that I 
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rcnce, mid subsequent events up to tlie time of the 
first relief of the Residency b}'' Havelock and Ou- 
tram ; and sccondl}', to the final and victorious siege, 
assault, and capture of Delhi. These last chapters have 
caused a greater expenditure of time, labour, and 
thought, than an}' other part of the work. And I 
cannot be too grateful to those who have enabled me. 
in some measure, I liope, to overcome the difficulties 
of the task. Among these, I may mention the late 
Sir Arclulalc Wilson, the family of the late Colonel 
Baird Smith, Sir Neville Chamberlain, Colonel 
George Chesney, and Colonel Welby Greathcd of 
the Engineers, Sir liklward Greathed, so highly dis- 
tinguished in subsequent operations against the in- 
surgents in the North-West, Sir Charles Reid, v/lio 
held so long the Picket at Hindoo Hao’s, and Sir 
Henry Daly, then of the Guides. Among artillery- 
men, from whom I have derived the most important 
assistance, arc Sir Janies Brind, Sir Ed'/.in Jolmson, 
General IC. W. Scott, and my brother, Lieutenant- 
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education and having served my apprenticeship to 
the profession, such language would have come 
readily from my pen. 

I had intended in this volume to have included 
some account of the first relief of Lucknow : and, in- 
deed, the narrative of Havelock’s operations were 
already in print ; but not only did I find that the 
fulfilment of this design would have swollen the 
. volume to an inconvenient bulk, but it appeared to 
me on reconsideration that it would be more advan- 
tageous to the entire work to embrace in one conse- 
cutive narrative the story of the campaign of Have- 
lock and Outram and the final operations of Sir 
Colin Campbell. This will form a not unimportant 
part of. the next volume, which will contain also, 
if I am suffered to complete it, some account of 
Delhi within the walls, of the Trial of the King and 
others implicated in the slaughter of our people, a 
history of the Central-Indian Campaign under Sir 
Hugh Rose, of later events in Agra and Rajpootana 
— of the risings in Western India, of affairs in tlie 
Deccan, and of the general pacification of the coun- 
try ; concluding with a chapter on the Fall of the. 
East India Company, the proclamation of the Queen’s 
Government throughout the country, the remedial 
policy of Lord Canning, and the manner in which 
our promises and pledges, given in the day of danger, 
have been, in the day of safety, fulfilled. 

■ J. W. K. 


Hose Hill, Forest Hill. 
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The preparation of a new edition of this volume 
has been called for sooner than I had anticipated. I 
have not, therefore, been able to bestow upon it that 
full and careful revision which it would have received 
at my hands had more time been allowed to me for 
my own corrections and those suggested by the dis- 
coveries of my friends ; still something has been done 
to cleanse the present edition of those typographical 
and clerical errors which must find their way into 
an extensive work, written mainly from manuscript 
materials and abounding in names of persons and of 
places. These corrections have been made principally 
in the text ; other errors, brought to my notice too 
late to be corrected on the printed page, will be found 
in a table of “ corrigenda.” Some interesting cor- 
respondence now printed for the first time, relating 
to matters of historical detail, is given in an Addition 
to the Appendix. 

I said in my Preface, that I expected to . excite 
controversy, as a necessity of the work that I had 
undertaken to write. No contemporary history worth 
reading can ever escape controversial asperities, any 
more than a writer aiming only at the expression of 
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the truth can hope to avoid contradiction and con- 
demnation. But there is solace in tlic thought that 
almost evciy controversy has an element of self- 
adjustment in it. It is rarely necessary that an 
author should defend his own positions. Some one, 
or many of his readers, will take the trouble off his 
hands and show, better than he can do, that his 
assailants arc wrong. If he is condemned on the 
one hand for judgments too severe, others will de- 
clare that they are far too lenient ; and the reverse. 
It is mainl}^ around the character and conduct of 
individuals that these diversities gather ; and personal 
controversies arc evermore bitter and vehement than 
others ; but they arc commonly the most short-lived 
of all. It need not be added that it would be an 
endless and impossible task to notice the statements 
and opinions of anonymous assailants — even of those 
entitled to consideration for their knowdedge of or 
worthy of respect for the fairness of their criticism. 

ilaxch, 1876. 


ERRATA. 

At page 2141, line 7, for “Lieutenant Boulton” read “Lieutenant 
Burltou” 

Page 296, note, last lino, dc/e " Sec Note in Appendix.” 

Page 297, lino 4, for “their design up the treasure” read “their design 
Tijjon the treasure. ’ 

Page 429, top line, for "Mr. Colvcrly Jnekson” read “Mr. Coverley 
Jackson,” 

Page 538, line 11 from bottom, for “ Captain Simonds of the Artillery” 
read Captain Simons of the Artillery.” 

Page 616, line 8, it is stated that the assailants of the Cavalry Brigade 
were “kept back by the guns of Tombs and Campbell.” This is stated 
by Sir Hope Grant. But I am informed that none of the guns of Major 
Campbell’s battery were so engaged. The guns, referred to, seem to have 
been under Lieutenant C. Hunter of the Third Brigade H.A. 
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BOOK vn.— BENGAL, BEHAR, AND THE NORTH- 
WEST PROVINCES. 

[June— July, 1857.] 


CHAPTER I. 

STATE OF ArPAIKS IN CALCUTTA — ANXIETIES OP THE GOVERNOK-GENEEAL — 

DESPATCH OP REINPORCEMENTS — ^RETRIBUTORY MEASURES — THE VOLUN- 
TEER QUESTION — RESTRICTIONS ON THE INDIAN PRESS —DISARMING OP 
THE DARRACRFORE REGIMENTS— THE GREAT CALCUTTA PANIC — ARREST 
OP THE KING OP OUDE — SIR PATRICK GRANT— FINANCIAL DIFPICULTIES 
OP THE CRISIS. 

Whilst the incidents recorded in the preceding 1857. 
books were occurring — whilst Havelock and Neill 
were pushing on from the South to the relief of Tiie Governor 
CaAvnpore and Lucknow, and John Lawrence was 
pouring down from the North all his available mili- 
tary strength to the attack of Delhi — events were de- 
veloping themselves, in many dilFerent parts of the 
country, which showed how wide-spread was the dis- 
affection, and how momentous was the crisis, with 
which the head of the British Government was called 
upon to contend. To Lord Canning, who wisely con- 
tinued to reside in the capital, the month of June 
was one of intense anxiety and vexation — anxiety 
VOL. III. B 
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1857. for the fate of his countrymen in the Upper Pro- 
June. vinces, vexation engendered by the attitude assumed 
• by some influential classes of the European commu- 
nity at Calcutta, who grievously misunderstood his 
character, and continually condemned his conduct; 

The lull whi(ih immediately followed the outbreaks 
at Meerut and Delhi had now been rudely disturbed. 
Every post was freighted with tidings of some new 
manifestation of the all-prevailing excitement in the 
Native Army of Bengal, and made more clear to him 
the enormous difficulties which now threatened the 
security of the Empire. The North-Western Pro- 
vinces were in a blaze. Not only was the whole 
Native Army falling away from him, but the fabric 
of civil government was in many places crumbling to 
pieces. Whether this disorganisation were the result 
merely of the ravages of the soldiery, and the love 
of rapine natural at all times to the predatory classes, 
or whether the discontents of our trained fighting 
men were shared by the peaceful communities, and 
the country was ripe for civil rebellion no less than 
for military revolt, was not at that time aj)parent. 
But it was certain that the first efibrts of the Govern- 
ment must be directed to the suppression of the 
mutinous activities of the Sepoy Arriiy. And to the 
accomplishment of this. Lord Canning, never dis- 
guising from himself or from others the magnitude of 
the danger to be grappled with, had put forth all his 
personal strength, and evoked all the resources of 
the State. 

That on the first receipt of intelligence of the caj)- 
ture of Delhi by the insurgent army, the Governor- 
General addressed himself, with the utmost prompti- 
tude and vigour, to the work of collecting troops from 
all available sources, has been shown in the first volume 
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of tins History. The lookccl-for succours were of two 1857 
kinds : those already on the Indian establishment, 
which could be easily gathered up and brought 
speedily to the scene of action by his own authorita- 
tive word ; and those which lay at a distance under 
the control of other authorities, and for which he 
could do no more than ask. The first, it has been 
seen, soon began to pour in, and they were despatched 
to the Upper Provinces with all possible speed. That 
the Government "were taken by surprise, that the 
available means of transport were inconsiderable, 

. and that the ^Military Department at the Presidency 
was not strong during the first month of trouble, is 
not to be denied. But it is equally clear to me that 
Lord Canning neglected no means at his disposal to 
despatch European troops to the endangered pro- 
vinces with all the speed which could be attained by 
the functionaries under him, who had never before 
been prepared for such an emergency, and were not 
likely now to be in an abnormal state of preparation. 

With what success these primal efibrts were attended 
has been shown. Benares and Allahabad. Avere saved 
by the succours sent upwards from Calcutta. But 
CaAvnpore was lost ; Lucknow was still in imminent 
danger ; and the flames of rebellion Avere spreading 
all over North-Western India. 

And there was a never-ceasing source of dire 
affliction to him in the thought that all he could do 
at such a time Avas but little and light, weighed 
against Avhat needed to be done. “ It is enough to 
break one’s heart,” he Avrote in June, “ to have to 
' refuse the imploring prayers of the Europeans at out- 
stations for protection by English troops against 
the rising of the Sepoys in their neighbourhood, or 
against the savage marauders and mutineers who are 

B 2 
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1857. afoot. But to scatter our small force ' over the 
June. country would be to throw away every chance of a 
speedy success.” 

Efforts for the Throughout the whole country, there was no place, 
CftwnpOTe. perilous environments of which had been regarded 
with profounder anxiety by Lord Canning, than 
the cantonment of Cawnpore. All his letters written 
in the month of June express the painful uneasiness 
with which he contemplated Wheeler’s position, and 
the eagerness with which he sought to relieve him by 
succours both from below and from above. Benares 
and Allahabad being secured, he desired that all the 
reinforcements sent up from the southward should 
pass on to Cawnpore ; and he wrote to Sir Henry 
Barnard, urging him to send down a regiment from 
the Delhi Field Force.* “ Benares,” he wrote in the 
middle of June, “ has been made safe. So has Allah- 
abad, I hope, but only just in time. Henceforward, 
the reinforcements will be pushed up still further — ^to 
Cawnpore ; but the disorganised state of the country 
between Allahabad and Cawnpore may interpose 
delay ; and both telegrajph and dawk from any place 
north of Allahabad is now cut off from Calcutta. 1 
cannot, therefore, speak so confidently of the time 
when help will reach Sir Hugh Wheeler. It maj’^ 
not be for four or five days, or even more.t This 
makes it all the more urgently necessary that you 
should push down an European force immediately. 
When it reaches the Cawnpore Division, it will, ac- 

* It has been shown (vol. ii. p, not exist. The passage is correctly 
130) that he wrote at the same time transoiibed from the copy, in the 
to Mr. Colvin, desiring liim to make private secretary’s handwriting, kept 
every effort to despatcli southwards by Lord Canning. There is some 
all the troops that Barnard could reason, however, to suspect the word 
spare. “days” is a clerical error for 

t I have not the original of Ibis " weeks.” If not, it is difficult to 
letter before me; perhaps it docs understand the context. 
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cording to tlic instniclions which have hccn sent, to 3S57. 
you, pass under Sir Hugh Wlieclor’s coinuiaud. And 
with liiiu will rest the responsiliility of relieving 
Lucknow and pacifying the country f’oin Cawnporc 
downwards. It. will he for you to judge what your 
own inovcincnls .should he. All that I rerjuire is that 
an European force, as large an one as you can spare, 
shall he .sent southward.s with the least po.s.sihlc delay, 
and that it should not he detained an hour for the 
purpo.cc of finishing ofi' afiair.s at Delhi, after once 
the great, blow ha.s been struck.” Whether this letter 
ever reached its destination is uncertain.*^ Jf it did, 
it must have been received with n.stonishnicnt on the 
Delhi Midge. And it was not increlv in that direction 
that, the expectations of the Governor-General were 
overleaping the stern realities of the position. The 
succour.5 from Allahabad, by which tirst Cawnporc 
and then Lucknow were to be saved, were almost as 
remote contingencies ns those .summoned from the 
northward. 'J'his misconccj)tion resulted not from a 
want of .sagacity, but from a want of information. 

The magnates of Calcutta were gro])ing hopelessly in 
the dark. The difiiculties of their position had been 
rendered still more difficult by the interruption of 
po.stal and telegraphic communic.ation botA\'cen Cal- 
cutta and many of the chief stations of Upper India. 

Nearly all the countiy above Allahabad was sealed to 
them. News from Agra, from Delhi, from the Punjab, 
came in by many devious channels after long in- 
tervals, and was often little to be relied on when it 
came. Again and again news came that Delhi had 
fallen. Not only in Calcutta, but in Allahabad, 

It was (Irnficd on IhclOlli of nnlil that day, probjililv in nnerr- 
Jiinc, but was not despatched till tniiily as to wlictlicr the accounls 
the 21st. Lord Caniiin'' retained which I'cnchcd him of the fall of 
it, after a duplicate had been made, Delhi were true or false. 
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1S57. 

June. 


Lord Can- 
ning’s cor- 
respondence, 


Agra, Cawnpore, Lucknow, all our chief British 
posts, the cheering report came down only to disap- 
point and to mock our people ; and in some places 
royal salutes were ostentatiously fired in honour of 
the auspicious event. 

In spite, however, of postal interruptions — often 
only delays — ^Lord Canning received many letters, 
at this time, from officers in responsible positions, 
who rightly took upon themselves, in total disregard 
of official proprieties, to write directly to the Go- 
vernor-General; and from others, too, upon whom 
the crisis had conferred no such right, but who were 
eager to offer advice to the head of the Government. 
These letters were of very different kinds and cha- 
racters. In manj- there was serviceable informati<Hi 
of the best kind ; in others, sound good sense, often 
too late to be of any service to the chief ruler, as it 
related to the causes of the revolt, not to its remedies. 
In some there was blatant folly. MUitary re- 
formers and religious enthusiasts spoke out freely, 
and the Adjutant-General and Armageddon alter- 
natety figured in these volunteer despatches. Many, 
it may be supposed, counselled the most sanguinaiy 
retributorv measures. All these letters Lord Gannina: 
attentively perused, and then handed them over to 
his Private Secretary, to be duly docketed and 
properly pigeon-holed. Often he answered them. 
When good service was done he was prompt to 
recognise it. Those who said that he was cold- 
hearted because he was cool and collected in dansrer, 
little knew the warmth which he threw into his more 
private correspondence. Sometimes this warmth 
took the shape of reprobation rather than of ap- 
plause — ^reprobation of principles asserted, not ap- 
proval of actions performed. But even in this repro- 
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Ijntion there was geiiei*ally some recognition of the 1857 . 
zeal and loyalty of the man, though the counsel 
oUercd to him was of a hind altogether foreign to 
his own sentiments and opinions. Thus to one cor- 
respondent, who recommended that measures of a most 
vigorous (or othcrunsc sanguinary) character should 
be taken for the purpose of overawing the Native 
soldiery, he wrote : “ You talk of the necessity of 
striking terror into the Scpo3-s. You are entirely 
and most dangcrousl)'’ wrong. The one diflimlty, 
which of all others it is the most difiicult to meet, is 
that the regiments which have not 3'et fallen away 
are mad with fear — fear for their caste and religion, 
fear of disgrace in the e3*cs of their comrades, fear 
that the European troops arc being collected to crush 
and decimate them as well as their already guilty • 
comrades. Your blood3', otf-hand measures are not 
the cure for this sort of disease; and I warn 3’^ou 
against going be3*ond the authorit3’^ which Govern- 
ment has alrcad3’’ given to you, and even that autho- 
rit3* must be handled discrcetI3^ Don’t mistake 
violence for vigour.” And these sentiments were 
shared 133'^ the wisest and most heroic of Lord 
Cannings Lieutenants. Sir Henry Lawrence, both 
133^ word and deed, strove to allay the fears of the 
timid, to encourage the lo3mlt3’^ of the wavering, and 
in all to reward the good rather than to punish the 
evil. Sir John Lawrence, in pure, intelligible ver- 
nacular, said that he believed it was “ all funk” that 
was driving the soldiery into armed opposition to the 
Government, and that the greatest difficulty with 
which he had to contend, was that our measures of 
repression had a necessary tendency to prolong the 
crisis by increasing the general alarm. And Sir 
James Outrain rebuked an officer who had recom- 
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1857. mended sanguinary measures of 'retaliation, by saying 

Juno. -that liQ iiad always observed .that raeh the most blood- 

thirsty in council were the least gallant and cou- 
rageous in action. There were, doubtless, times and 
seasons in the development of this revolt, when the 
cruelty of the hour ivas the prescience of enlarged 
humanity — ^^vhen, to strike remorselessly at all, taken 
red-handed, in the first flush of rampant crime, 
would be merciful to the thousands and tens of thou- 
sands who were wditing for the encouragement of a 
successful beginning to fling themselves into the 
troubled waters of rebellion. But this dire and de- 
plorable necessity differed greatly from the vindictive 
eagerness which longed to be let loose, not only upon 
proved murderers and mutineers, but upon Avhole 
races of men guilty of the unpardonable offence of 
going about with dark skins over their lithe bodies. . 

And already, indeed. Lord Canning was beginning 
to fear that this intense national hatred was bearing, 
bitter and poisonous fruit. The tidings which he 
received directly or indirectly from Benares and 
Allahabad filled him with apprehensions, lest the 
wild justice of the hour, which was running riot in 
the Gangctic Provinces, should become a reproach 
and a misery for years. lie feared that the great 
powers which had been given both to soldiers and 
to civilians were already being abused; and yet he 
felt that he could not arrest the hand of authority 
without paralysing the energies of the very men to 
whom he most trusted to crush the rebellion which 
was destroying the lives of our people and threaten- 
ing our national supremacy. There had been no 
feeble humanitarianism — ^no sentimental irresolution 
— ^in Canning’s ineasurcs. It has been seen that, on 
the ?iOth of May, an Act had been passed sweeping 
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away many of tlic old legal fences, and giving extra- 1857. 
ordinaiy poAvers to olliccrs in the trial and execution 
of oflenders; and noAV, on tlic Cth of June, another 
Act Avas passed extending these poAvers of life and 
death.* That the GoA'crnor- General should haA^e 
Avatched the result of this exceptional legislation Avith 
anxious forebodings is not strange. Hut that the 
head of a GoA'crnmcnt, AA’hich had giA-cn AA'hat it 
rightly described as “ enormous poAvers” to indi- 
Audual Englishmen, for the suppression of mutiny 
and rebellion by hanging the EatiA^es of the country, 

Avitli scarcely the fornialil}' eA*en of an impromptu 
trial, should have been cliargcd, ns he Avas, Avitli not 
appreciating the graAuty of the position, is, rationally 
considered, one of the strangest facts in the AAdiole 
history of the Avar. 

The strangest things, lioAveA^er, are not nlAvays un- Tiio Cnlcuitn 
accountable. Tlic self-esteem of the Calcutta citizens 
had been Avounded ; and egotism often aifcctionately 
adopts Avhat reason contemptuous!}’ discards. Lord 
Canning had not accepted the first oiler of the Euro- 
pean community of Calcutta to enrol themselves into 
a Volunteer Corps for the protection of the City ; and 
it AA'as thought or said, therefore, tliat he could not 
sec the dangers Avhich beset our position. But even 
this ground of reproach Avas noAV to be removed. In 
the second Aveek of June, the reconsideration of the 
question, Avhich had been decided adversely in the 
preceding month, Avas urged upon Lord Canning by 
the ablest of his counsellors. A' cry earnestly, and 
Avith a great shoAv of authority, Mr. Grant, on the 
10th of June, pressed the Governor-General to recall 
his refusal. His memory grasped the fact that, three 
years before, the Avhole question of Volunteer Corps 
* This is given in llio Appendix. 
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1857 . for the protection of the chief cities of India had 
Juno, discussed and minuted upon by Lord Dalhousie’s 

Government. That was the time of the Crimean War ; 
and the Governor-General saw but too j)lainly that 
whenever English troops might be wanted for purposes 
of European warfare, little thought would be given 
to the requirements of the great Indian dependency. 
It had, therefore, been held' worthy of consideration 
whether in all the large to^vns in which Europeans 
and Eurasians congregated in sufficient numbers to 
enrol themselves into Vplunteer Corps of respectable 
strength, the movement might not wisely be encou- 
raged by the State. And the views of the Govern- 
ment of the day had been received with favour by 
the East India Company. This weighty precedent 
being now exhumed, the papers recording it were 
put together and circulated after the wonted fashion, 
and with the papers, which thus brought up the 
Governor-General of yesterday to bear witness against 
the Governor-General of to-day, Mr. Grant despatched 
a note to Lord Canning, saying: “I entreat your 
Lordship to read so many of the papers in this box as 
I have put at the top of the bundle. It is not a 
quarter of an hour’s reading. You will see that the 
general question of having a Volunteer Rifle Corps 
here, when the Europeans come forward, has been 
settled both by the recommendation of Lord Dal- 
housie’s Government and the Court’s decision thereon. 
Now, not only have these inhabitants come forward, 
but they arc grumbling at their ofler having been 
virtually declined. Certainly an emergency has oc- 
curred infinitely greater than was contemplated at 
the time by any member of Lord Dalhousie’s Govern- 
ment.”*' And he added to this that it was highly 

* Lj lliis loUcr Mr. Grant liras probabilities of danger. I donottliink 
describes tbc situation with all its llic language exaggerated. “ I tliink 
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probable that if a Volunteer Corps Avere not raised in 1857. 
.such a crisis as Avas llien before them, tlie Home 
Government, after Avhat had j’fisscd a fcAV 3’car3 
before, \vo\ild ask the “ reason why.” Lord C.anning 
Avas not a man to bo moved b}' any apprelicnsions of 
this kind ; but the persuash'e utterances of liis col- 
league induced him to reconsider the Avhole question, 
and to rcA'erse his former judgment. Perhaps lie AA'as 
not sorry to piwe to tlic Christian community of 
Calcutta that they had erred in believing that he had 
rejected their former otler A\’ith studied contempt. In 
the middle of June, as in the middle of !May, it AA'as 
still his impression that a body of amateur soldiers, 

Avith other interests and other responsibilities, AA’^ould 
not materially augment the militaiy strength at his 
disjiosal, or enable him to release a single company of 
llegulars from the immediate defence of the capital. 


it is one tiling to sliow nlarm gra- 
tuitously nnd nuollicr thing to make 
nil secure ngninst bnd wcntiicr, when 
the glnss falls below stormy. In 
reality, ns well ns in oppcarancc, we 
arc very weak here, where we ought 
to be — and if we can’t be, should at 
at Ic-ist appear to be — as strong ns 

K }ssiblc. We li.are as enemies three 
alive Infantry regiments .and a 
half, of which one nnd a half nre the 
very worst type we know ; one, two, 
three (for no one knows) thousand 
armed men at Garden Ncnch, or 
available there at a moment; some 
hundred armed men of the Seindo 
Ameers at Dum-Uum ; half the Ala- 
homedan population; and all the 
blackguards of all sorts of a tonn 
of six hundred thou5.md people. 
xAgainsl these we have one and a 
half we.ak regiments, most of whom 
dare not leave the Tort. There is 
no reason to expect real help in real 
danger from the Native Police. The 
insurreetion is regularly spreading 
down to us. Is this an emergency 
or not ? My conviction is that even 
a street row at the capital would 


S 'ivc us an awful shake— not only in 
5cng.il, but in Bombiiy nnd Madras 
—at this moment.”- jJ/iS'. Corre- 
spondence. 

* " Another sedative to the fears 
of Calcutta has been the acceptance 
of the offer of A''oluntccrs. They 
resented being made special consta- 
bles, and objected to act with the 
Police. Thev have now been en- 
rolled as A''oIiintccr Guards. Arms 
have been given to them, and their 
present duty is to patrol at night. 
After a little training they will make 
a very useful patrol guard, when 
needed ; but I was not long in find- 
ing out that any duly which should 
take them awaj' from their homes for 
any length of time— such, for in- 
stance, ns garrisoning the Port in 
place of European troops — ^would be 
strongly objected to by three-fourths 
of them. Tiic truth is, that Calcutta 
docs not furnish men idle enough 
and independent enough to be able 
to give themselves to that duty con- 
tinuously.” — Lori Canning io Mr. 
Vernon Smith, June 19, 1857, MS, 
Correspondence, 
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1857. But he consented to the enrolment and the arming of 
June. citizens, and he sent for Colonel Cavenagh, the 
Town-Major, and instructed him to make immediate 

■ arrangements for the organisation of the force, and 
to take the command of it himself. 

And it is to the honour of the community that, 
notwithstanding what they considered to be a rebuff 
in the first instance, they again made offers of their 
services — not so numerously, not so enthusiastically, 

' as in the month before, but still in sufficient force to 
constitute two serviceable bodies of Horse and Foot. 
LaAvyers and merchants, covenanted and uncove- 
nanted civilians, tradesmen and clerks of all kinds and 
degrees, turned out to drill in the Avorst seasons of 
the year, in scorching heat and in steamy damp; and 
Ave can take just account of what tliey did and 
suffered only by remembering the quiet, easy, mo- 
notonous lives from which many suddenly emerged 
into a forced and unnatural activity. One thing at 

■ least Avas certain — the enrolment of these volunteer 
bands had an assuring effect on the minds of the 
community at large. They seemed to start suddenly 
into life, as by a wave of the enchanter’s wand. 
CaA’-enagh Avent about his work Avith promptitude 
and energy of the best kind, and although he Avas 
soon afterwards honourably relieved from the com- 
mand, on account of the urgent pressure of other 
duties, it is hard to say how much the efficiency of 
the Volunteer Corps Avas due to his first efforts. 


Reshiciions But that AA’liich of all causes of vexation vexed 
r'rMs? Lord Canning most in this month of June Avas the 
language of the Indian Press — ^the malignant out- 
pourings of the Native and the unguarded utterances 
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of the European journals. Tliat, for some time past, 1857 
the former had been overflowing with sedition was 
certain ; but the latter had ulwaj’^s been loj^al, if not 
to the local governments, at least to the Crown and 
the Nation. Tiie Native new.spapcrs, printed in 
Persian or Nagari characters, or sometimes only 
lithographed as rude fly-sheets, were generally sup- 
posed by the European communities to be of small 
circulation and smaller influence. But with a par- , 
tially educated and a gcncrall)^ poor people, the 
influence of a published journal is out of all pro- 
portion to the number of copies printed. Not only 
did every impression of a Native newspaper pass 
through a number of hands, but each one of the 
numerous recipients read it aloud, or recited its 
contents to a still larger audience. And as every 
reader and eveiy hearer was, in an extreme degrecj 
credulous and suspicious, evciy lie uttered and 
printed was believed as gospel, and other lies were 
encrusted upon it. There were, doubtless, some ex- 
ceptions, cspcci.ally in Bengal ; but the majority of 
Native journals were either intentionally hostile and 
false to the British Government, or they scattered 
abroad, with reckless prodigality, lying rumours, 
which were perhaps more dangerous in their insidious- 
ness than the utterances of open sedition. Though 
generally disregarded, as I have said, by Englishmen 
ill India, these manifestations of an unquiet spirit in 
the depths of Native society had attracted, during a 
long series of years, the attention of some shrewd 
observers ; and it was sometimes prophetically said 
that the fidelity of the Native Army could not long 
survive the establishment of a Free Press. And it is 
not improbable that not one of those shrewd ob- 
servers, from Sir Thomas Munro downwards, ever 
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1857. discovered half the- mischief lurking beneath the 
ambiguously worded articles and enigmatical para- 
graphs of the Native journalists.* 

The European journals, on the other hand, which 
Avere for the most part conducted by educated Eng- 
lish gentlemen holding a good position in society, 
prided themselves on being intensely English. A 
large proportion of their readers, and a still larger 
proportion of the purchasers of these journals, Avere 
either “in the services,” or members of the com- 
mercial- communities of the large toAvns. That there 
Avas also a Native Public for these Avritings is true ; 
but the English journalist and the Hindoo or Ma- 
homedan reader Avere commonly brought together 
by the medium of translations in the Native papers. 
The classes, therefore, for Avhich the English ncAA'S* 
papers Avere edited AA'ere those most interested in the 
maintenance of good order and the supremacy of 
the British Government. But Anglo-Indian editors, 
AA'hilst loyally fulfilling their duty to the Public and 
to the State, on the whole Avith praiscAvorthy con- 
scientiousness, Avere not exempt from the besetting 
infirmity of their craft — an intense craving for ncAvs. 
The fault aa^s not in the Journalist so much as in the 
Public. The journal that published a lying report 
one morning Avas held in greater esteem than the 
contemporary aa'Iio contradicted it on the next. Any- 
thing Avas more acceptable than dulness ; and to be 
caiitious is ahvays to be dull. And this not only 
Avith respect to facts, but also Avith respect to opinions. 
A critical conjuncture not only generates an extreme 
desire for ncAvs on the part of the public, but an ex- 

• Bir Thomm Muiiro's famous cncc to it. I linve, llicrcforc, given 
niinulc has Ijccu often ijiiotcd, hut Eoinc remarkable passages in the 
this narralivc would be iueompleto Appendix, 
without some more particular refer- 
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ccssivc tendency towards strong writing on the part 1857. 
of the public instructor. The excited journalist 
naturally throws out at such times the angry sparks 
of his peculiar national tendencies with a freedom 
which, however gratifying to himself, cannot be 
otherwise tlian embarrassing to the State. ' His 
patriotism is not to be doubted. He is English to 
the backbone. He will fight and die for his country. 

He will do all things for it — ^but one. He will not 
be reticent when he ought to be ; he will not forego 
the privilege of saying just what he likes. 

But there arc times and seasons when even the 
honourable impulses of loyal journalists may wisely 
be held in restraint, and assuredly such a time 
had arrived in tlie month of June, 1857. In the 
official language of the day, “The Bengal Native 
Array was in mutiny ; the North-Western Provinces 
were for the moment lost ; the King of Delhi and our 
treacherous Sepoys were proclaiming a new empire j 
small bodies of gallant Englishmen were holding out 
for Government in isolated stations against fearful 
odds ; the revolt was still extending ; and the hearts 
of all Englishmen in India were daily torn by ac- 
counts of the massacre of their brethren, and the 
massacre, and worse than massacre, of their wpnien 
and children.”'"' In a word, there was a great crisis, 
and European journalism did not sufficientl}'^ take 
account of it — did not sufficiently consider that, 
whatever in ordinary times might be the uses of 
plain-speaking, a little reticence at such a season as 
this might be advantageous to the general interests 
of the Public and not dishonourable to public writers 
themselves. 

It may be said, that when everybody else is excited, 

* The Government of India to the Court of DireetorSj July 4, 1857. 
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1857. it is not to be expected that the journalist should 

June. Ijq from excitement — that if, in the midst of 

general tribulation and confusion, he maintains' 
serenity of mind and moderation of speech, he is 
superior to the majority of his fellows. But it 
is not to be forgotten that he assumes a superiority 
— a superiority, on the strength of which he criti- 
cises and controverts the acts and opinions of the 
highest officers of the Government, even of the Go- 
vernment itself — and that he, above all others, there- 
fore, is bound, as a self-appointed public teacher, to 
set an example to the communit 3 ^ The responsibility 
which he takes ui^on himself is great ; and he must 
stand or fall as he proves himself worthy or unworthy 
to be invested with it. If an individual commu- 
nicates important information to the enemy — if he 
spreads abroad false reports tending to endanger the 
interests of the State and to jeopardise the lives of 
his countrymen — ^if he inflames and alarms the minds 
of those whom his Government are striving to pacify 
and to reassure — every journal in the land forthwith 
denounces him as a pestilent spy, a dangerous 
agitator, and a public foe; and calls for condign 
punishment to be inflicted upon him. But the news- 
paper that does these things is not a single spy — a 
single agitator — a single foe; but a legion of spies, 
and agitators, and foes. Its emissaries spread them- 
selves all over the country, and do their mischief in 
the most remote as in the nearest places. The treason 
is of the most dangerous kind, and none the less so 
because it is unintentional. 

It seemed, therefore, to Lord Canning and his col- 
leagues in the middle of the month of June, that the 
malignant hostility of the Native and the reckless 
unreserve of the European Press were evils which it 
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was tlic duty of the State to arrest. AVlien the Press 1S57. 
was liberated, some twenty years before, it had been ■ 
one of the most cogent arguments in favour of the 
liberation — one, indeed, which had disarmed the 
hostile and encouraged the wavering — that, in the 
event of a critical conjuncture of affairs calling for 
such a measure, the Government of the day might in 
the course of an liour reimposc such restraints as it 
might think tit upon the Press. Tliat circumstances 
might arise to render the reimposition of such re- 
straints a salutary measure, and that it would be not 
onl}^ justifiable, but commendable on the part of 
Government to exercise the power vested in it, Avas 
never questioned even by the most liberal contem- 
poraries of Sir Charles i\Ietcalfe. And those excep- 
tional circumstances, calling for exceptional measures, 
were now present to the Governor-General and his 
counsellors. 

The LegislatiA'e Council of Calcutta was then com- 
posed of the members of the Executive Government 
and others especially appointed thereto, including 
the Chief Justice and one of the Puisne Judges. The 
legislators Avho met the Governor-General on the 
13th of Juno consisted of four covenanted civilians, 
one military officer, and three English lawyers. The 
English element, therefore, of which the Governor- 
General, Avho had been little more than a year in 
India, Avas a conspicuous part, was certainly not 
overborne by the “ services.” The Governor-General 
brought in the Bill and proposed its first reading, 

Avhich Avas seconded by Mr. Dorin, as senior member 
of Council. Lord Canning made a brieLand emphatic 
speech, taking the Avhole responsibility on himself ; 
but Chief Justice Colvile frankly declared his Avilling- 
ness to share that responsibility Avith the head of the 

VOL. III. 0 
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1S57. Executive Government. Tlicrc was not a <lisHcnlient 
Juno. voice in Council. There was not, indeed, any rc- 
liiclancc or any re.scrvc on the part of a single 
legislator in that asscinhlagc. Even Sir Arthur 
Buller, a Liberal of Libcrjils, accorded his assent as 
freely ns Mr. Dorin and Mr. Grant. And ^Ir. 
Peacock Avas equally convinced that the solus pojmU — 
suprema lex demanded the exercise of exceptional 
powers for the suppression of an exceptional evil. 
The Act Avas passed, placing for a 3 'c.av the AA'hole 
Press of India under penal restraints. Thenceforth no 
printing-press, Avithin that time, Avas to be kept Avith- 
out a license from GoA'ernment — if so kept, in de- 
fiance of the laAA’, it might be seized and confiscated; 
— and the ExccutiA'C GoA-ernment Avas A'cstcd Avith 
full poAver to suppress at Avill, by an .announcement 
in the Government Gazette, any publication Avhich 
might be considci'cd injurious to the interests of the 
State. 

June 13. Ever since the days of John ]Milton, Englishmen, 
in all parts of the Avorld, liaA^e had a just rcA'crcncc 
for the privilege of “unlicensed printing.” It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the laAv passed on the 13 th 
of June — ^No. XV. of 1857 — excited a howl of in- 
dignation at the time, and by later AAudters has been 
severely condemned. It Avas fortliAvith christened 
' the Gagging Act, and loaded Avith every term of 
reproach. The prompt cries of the daily papers Avere 
folloAved by the more deliberate execrations of the 
Aveeklies. It is unnecessary to examine in detail 
Avhat Avas Avritten under the influence of intense 
excitement, and Avould hardly noAV be justified by 
the writers themselves. But there is one statement, 
repeated in calmer moments, that may be noticed 
here. It has been said that by passing this Act Lord 
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Cniinin<r insulted the whole Europenn cominunity 1857. 

at a time when it was his special duty to conciliate ^ “'** 

them. Hut it is stated by the assailants of the Go- 
vernor-General that tlie Company’s civilians jiromptcd 
the measure ; so they were not insulted. It has l)ccn 
.seen tliat tlic ino.st oininenl law3-cr.s in Calcutta voted 
nnljesilatingly in favour of the Bill ; and it is not to 
he helioved that they would h.avc deliberntel}' .sanc- 
tioned a moastirc regarded ns an oflcncc to the whole 
legal profe-ssion. 'J'lie .‘sentiments of the merchants 
and traders arc not cquall}* apparent in the retro- 
spect. But as they had a greater interest in the 
pre.‘Jcrvalion of order and the protection of propert}’’, 
and were more largely connected with the Native 
inlunhitants limn an}* other class of Europeans, it 
must not be lui.'Jtily assumed that a measure intended 
to all.'iv ptiblic c.xcitcment and to moderate anti- 
pathie-s of race, was an aliomination to the commercial 
commnnit.)'.® Moreover, to have drawn a distinction 
in .‘^uch a case between tlie European and the Native 
Press would have been an insult to the loyal Native 


• A tiller before me, wrillcu a 
Vicek .nfa-r the Ael w-n? pas^cll (bj 
a lii'i’h civil officer, one not likely 
lo ilcvialo from the triilli), ?a^'s; 
"1 don’t, know wlial yon will ilunl; 
of llic lVc5s Act, but no one onglit 
lo object to it who has not given a 
nct-k lo the study of the Indian 
ncw.ipapcrs. Sir ilcnry Lawrence 
tells us that the English Press has 
done us more harm in the Native 
mind tiinn the Native Press, and 
that no paper has done us more harm 
than the Friend of India, whieh 
preaches the duty of spoliation in so 
many words, and almost in terms 
recommends forcible conversion, or 
the next thing to it. • The sensible 
part of the E\iropeau public ajinrovo 
of the Act. Tiic good Native Press 
openly approves of it.” The remarks 

C 


of Sir Henry Lawrence, as contained 
in a IcUor to Lord Canning, were 
these ; ” AVhatcvcr may be the danger 
from the Native Press, I look on it 
that the jmpers published in our lan- 
guage are much the most dangerous, 
bisaffected Native editors ticed only 
translate ns they do, with or without 
notes, or words” of admiration or ex- 
clamations, editorials from the Friend 
of India (on the duty of annexing 
every Native Slate, on the imbccilitv, 
if not wickedness, of allowing a single 
Jaghcer, and of preaching the Gospel, 
even by commanding officers), to niiso 
alarm .and li.atrcd in the minds of .all 
religionists, and all connected with 
Native principalities or Jagheers. 
And among the above will be found 
a large majority of the dangerous 
classes.” 

2 
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1857^ inliaHtants who were supporting the Government in 
June. all parts of India. I think that the highest praise that 
can be bestowed on Lord Canning is that he never lost 
sight of the fact that he was Governor-General of India 
—that India was a great country, inhabited by vast 
millions of people, of different raees and different 
religions, and that although it was his duty to main- 
tain by all just means the Empire which he had been 
commissioned to govern, it did not become him to 
keep prominently before the Natives of the country 
the fact that they were a conquered people — a subject 
race — Abound by other laws and amenable to other 
conditions than those recognised by their white-faced 
conquerors. 

But no man knew better than Lord Canning' that 
distinctions, which he was himself disinclined to draw, 
would be drawn by others both in India and in 
England ; and he -wrote to the President of the Board 
of Control, saying : “ Another step taken last week, 
and which -will provoke angry comment at home, is 
the check put temporarily upon the Press. The 
papers which go to you show the grounds on -which 
this has been done. As regards the Native Press, 
I shall be surprised if even in England there are 
two opinions as to the propriety of the measure. 
The mischief which such -writings as these which I 
send to you do amongst the ignorant and childish, 
but excitable Sepoys, and the fanatical Mahomedans 
of every class, will be easily understood, especially 
when it is known that they are eagerly sought and 
listened to by the Native soldiers. I consider that 
this evil is one which cannot, in the present state of 
India, be allowed to continue without positive guilti- 
ness on the part of the Government. Therefore, I 
have not hesitated to take the power of arresting it 
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by the only incaiiR which will be sumyntiry and 1S57. 
ciiicacious. As to the Knglish Press, it has no claim 
to exemption. If it were read only by English 
readers, something might be urged in its defence. 

Such an article as appeared in the Friend of Tmlin 
four wcck,s ago, pointing out our temporary weakness 
and the opportunity whicli it aflbrds to our enemies, 
might then be hannlcs.s enough. But the articlc.s of 
the English new,«papor,s are translated into the Native 
lan^uaires and read bv all. Again, as regards the 
announcement of facts, where a very little trouble of 
inquiry would avoid error, this morning (Juno 19) 
the linrhtrn states tliat l^uropean troops have been 
sent to Bcrhamporc to arrest the Nawab of ^loorshe- 
dabad, wlio, with his principal officer.^, has been dis- 
covered, through papers which the Government have 
seized, to be decjdy implicated in the rebellion. This 
is wantonly false The Nawab has hitherto been 
])crfectly faithful, but how long he may remain so, if 
this paragrajdi meets bi.s eye, is ■very doubtful. Of 
its eliect upon the bigoted ^lahomcdan population of 
hloorshedabad there can be no doubt. They arc ri])c 
for revolt, and have already tampered witli the Sepoys 
at Berhampore, and unless the means which have 
been talcen to prevent any copy of the newspaper 
reaching ^loorshedabad shall be successful, the risk 
of a rising against the Europeans will be most 
imminent; for the post will arrive there two days 
before the troops, wlio have been sent for no other 
purpose than to protect the station.”* 

* Tlic displc.isure of llic Govern- Honor correction of current rumours, 
ment was naturally very much in- "Helms,” wrote Lord Canning, "all 
creased by the reeollcclion of the infornwtionofinlcrestsupplicdtoliim 
f icl that llic Calcutta journalist was daily by the Government, and all In’s 
fi ccly supplied with iniormaliou from questions rcecivc immcdialc answers ; 
Guvernment House, iii tlio sliapc and yet he puts in a paragraph for 
both of actual news and the vcriGca- which there is not a shadow of 
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1857. Perhaps now that Time has allayed the popular 
June. excitement and moderated the rash judgments of 

men, the sober conclusions of most people resemble 
these. I am aware that thej’^ are mere common- 
places ; but they are the commonplaces of common 
sense. That it is the duty of a Government, in the 
general interests of the communit}^, at periods of 
great popular excitement, to obtain the sanction of 
the Legislature for the exercise of exceptional powers, 
has never been questioned. The Liberty of the Sub- 
ject and the Liberty of the Press arc blessings to 
which every Englishman holds fast as to an inalien- 
able birthright. But there are times and seasons 
when the most constitutional of Governments impose 
restrictions on the former, by suspending the Habeas 
Corpus -Act, and do so without reproach when the 
public safety seems to demand a temporary suspen- 
sion of the ordinary laws of the land. It is neces- 
sary to the- justification of such a measure only that 
the crisis should be one of extreme urgency, and that 
the violence of persons should be sufficient to demand 
such violent interference with their liberties. And 
the same with respect to liberty of speech. How the 
urgency of the crisis in this case was unquestioned 
■ and unquestionable. The only consideration was, 
whether the unrestrained utterances of the Anglo- 
Indian Press had been such as to increase, or to 
f threaten to increase, the danger which menaced the 

State and the lives of the Christian community? 
Lord. Canning thought that they were. All the 
members of his Council thought that they were. 
The most eminent la-tvyers in Calcutta thought that 

foundation, and lias not the sense to times as tlicse, and in this country, 
see that he is perilling the lives of a need to be controlled, wliether they 
whole community of unprotected be European or Native.” 

Europeans. Suen, editors in such 
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(lio}* were. Tim Governors of the other Presidencies 1S57. 
thought tlmt they were. Kot because the attitude 
of tlie Press was Ijosfilc to the Govermnent, for, in- 
deed, the general tendency of the inost influential 
portion of it was to sujiport the British authorities — 
luit because — notwithstanding the loyalty, which 
had never been suspected, which, indeed, was ICnglish 
to a fault — it had luauifcsted .sigtis of a dangerous 
want of caution, both in the dissemination of facts 
and the utterance of opinions tending to c.vpose 
the weakness of tlio British Empire, to inflame the 
pas.Mons of the peojdc of India, and to excite alarm 
among her Princes and Chiefs, 

But it has been said that, although the eircum- 
stnuces were such as to justify the Government of tlie 
day in placing restrictions upon the liberty of the 
Press, as u])on the libert}’ of tlm Subject, the same 
results might have been attained in a less oflensivc 
manner. In other words, a censorship iniglit liavc 
been established. But a censorsliip is, at all times, 
an inconvenient and embarrassing aflair, and, in 
time.s of great popular excitement, the diflieulty is 
incrc.ased almost to tlm point of impo.ssibility. For it 
is in such times that a Government has most need of 
the services of every one of its best oflicers ; and it is 
only to one of its hc.st olliccrs that the work of a 
censorship can be safely intrusted. To take awaj^ any 
suclv oflicer from his normal duties to watch the im- 
l)rudcnces of the Press, would have resembled the 
great evil which all men were bewailing at the time 
— the necessity of employing European regiments 
in keeping watch over suspected Sepoy battalions. 

“ Better disarin them at once !” was the c^ 3 ^ But 
Lord Canning had another and still more incisive 
reason for rejecting the altcrnath’g of the censorship. 
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1S57. If lie Imd an ofTiccr whom he could Rjiare for this 
Juno. difficult and delicate duty, he had not one to whom, 
he thought, he could safely intrust the pcrforinance 
of it. “ I should have had to do it inyself," he said 
afterwards to a gentleman who discussed the question 
with him ; and this may he considered conclusive. 

But it is not to be doubted that this and otlier 
measures, however little underslood, increased liord 
Canning’s unpopularitjf with some classes of the 
European community. To say that he whs indifTerent 
to it would not be true. No man can be altogether 
indilFerent to the opinions of his countrymen. But 
he bore up bravely against it. It is more than pro- 
bable that a certain feeling of contempt, which he 
could not suppress, contributed to the strength of his 
endurance. Perhaps, he had formed too low an esti- 
mate of the courage and constancy of the men by 
Avhom he was surrounded, and that he was too prone 
to draw general conclusions unfavourable to his 
countrymen from a few isolated facts. This was, 
doubtless, in some degree at least, to be attributed to 
the peculiarities of his position. For the head of 
the Government often lacks information of what is 
passing beyond the walls of Government House, and 
knoAvs little or nothing of the tone and temper of 
general socict)\ Those who sought his pi’c-scncc — I 
do not speak of the official functionaries, avIio had 
daily access to him — commonly came, Avith .much 
excitement of manner, to tell alarmist stories, Avhich 
he did not believe, or to suggest defensive measures, 
AAffiich he could not approve; Avhilst of the ealm, 
quiet eourage of those Avho stood aloof he probably 
heal’d nothing. Even those Avho liked him least and 
reviled him most never asserted that he shoAved the 
slightest symptom of fear ; and it must be admitted 
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by the -wannest of his admirers that he was not 1857. 
tolerant of those who did. It has been said, too, that 
his high personal courage, in which there was nothing 
Imastful, sometimes led him into errors, which, thoagli 
the errors of a noble nature, one may see reason to 
regret. This may not be wholly untrue. But the 
greater part of the charges brought against him — 
cliargcs, which after ample circulation on the spot 
were sent home to friends in England, and by them 
published in the London newspapers, Avere based - 
upon allegations absolutel}^, and in some instances 
ridiculousl}^, false. Even Lady Canning, Avho Avas 
as little afraid as her lord, but aa'Iio aa'cs full, to OA’^er- 
floAAung, of sympathj^ and compassion towards her 
distressed countrymen and countrywomen, did not 
escape the mendacious censoriousness of Calcutta. 

It Avas said of her that she had spoken of the “ poor, 
dear Sepo3''s and, though no such AAmrds had ever 
passed her lips, the rumour ran from house to house 
and found its Avaj’^ to England, and the unpopularity 
AA'hich had gathered so thickly around Lord Canning 
began also to encompass his AAufe. And lies greAV 
apace — hoAV, no man kneAV ; for every one believed, . 

Avho uttered them. 


In the first AA’-eek of June, and in the earlier 23art Lull in Cal. 
of the second, there appears to have been some sub- . 
sidence of the excitement, the manifestations of Avhich, 
in the latter part of the preceding month, had aroused 
such bitter feelings of indignation in the breast of 
Lord Canning ; but ere the second Aveek had expired, 
there AA^as a reneAval of the alarm, in a more exag- 
gerated form, and for a little while a great fear of the 
armed Sepoys took absolute possession of large num- 
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1857. bei’s of Christian people. There had ahvnj's been a 
June, loud cry for the disarming of the Native regiments 
in Bengal, to the extreme limits of that province up 
to the great military station of Dinapore, hard by the 
city of Patna, not seldom in a state of Mahomedan 
fermentation. Of this I shall speak presently; but 
first must be recorded the events Avhich occurred at 
the Head-Quarters of the Presidency Division of the 
Army. 

The Barrack- Whilst the first reinforcements of European troops 
pouring into the great Presidency town, at Bar- 
rackporc the Scpo 3 ^s seemed to be recovering from 
the epidemic which had recently assailed them. On 
the 25th of Maj^, the Seventieth Regiment of Native 
Infantiy had made oficr of their services to march 
against the rebels at Delhi. Struck by this evidence 
of loyalty, and eager by all means to encourage it, 
for he believed that many might yet be reclaimed 
by generous proofs of confidence on the part of Go- 
vernment, Lord Canning, without loss of time, had 
driven to Barrackpore, where the i*egiment was drawn 
up to receive him, and in a brief, stirring address 
thanked them for their odor, and said that they 
shoiild march up the countiy. The example of the 
Seventieth was soon followed by the Forty-third, 
who requested also that their regiment “might be 
allowed to proceed against the mutinous regiments 
at Delhi.” And in the first week of June all the 
corps at Barrackpore besought the Government to 
supply them with the new Enfield rifle. Outwardly 
it was wise to accept this movement as another proof 
that the Sepoys had cast out their old suspicions, and 
were prepared failhfull}'^ to serve the Government, 
whose salt they had so long eaten. But to comply 
with the request, if compliance were possible, miglit 
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Imtc been to strengthen the hands of onr enemies by 
placing in them a new and formidable weapon, which 
ere long might be turned against us. Whether such 
were the hidden purpose of the request, or whether 
the regiments who, from the first, had been swayed 
backwards and forwards by varying gusts of con- 
fidence and fear, of 103-alty and infidelit)'', were at 
tliat time sincere in their protestations, can never be 
satisfactorily determined.® There was, fortunately, 
no need that Government should unravel this knotty 
question. The difiicult}' was cut through at once by 
the opportune fact that there was no supply of 
Enfield rifles in store that could be served out to the 
three regiments. 

And before another week had spent itself, the 
whole complexion of things was changed. Instead 
of thinking of marching the regiments to Delhi with 
Enfield rifles in their hands, the authorities were now 
busy with the thought of dispossessing them even of 
the old clumsy instrument known among British 
soldiers as “ Brown Bess.” On the night of Saturday, 
the 13th of June, an express arrived at Government 
House from General Hearsey, stating that the Sepoys 
at Barrackpore had conspired to rise in the course of 
the night, and that he had sent for the Seventy- 
eighth Highlanders, who were then at Chinsurah, to 
disarm the suspected regiments, if the measure were 
approved by Government. The sanction to the dis- 
arming was reluctantly given. General Hearsey had 
“ shorni such firmness and nerve before,” that Lord 

* Tlio worils of Uie Native officer in its serviee, vre hope to prove ho- 
of the Seventieth are worth quoting, yond a doubt our fidelity to Govern- 
" Wc have thought over the subject, menl ; and we will explain to all we 
and as we are now going up eorintry, meet that there is nothing ohjeelion- 
we beg that the new rifles, aliout able in them, otherwise why should 
which so much has been said in the we have taken them ? Are we not 
army and all over the country, may as careful of our caste and religion 
be served out to ns. By using them as any of them ?” 


1857. 

June. 
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1S57. 

June. 


-June 11. 
Tlic regi- 
ments dis- 
armed. 


Canning “ could not resist the appeal'.” He was 
never satisfied that the measure was necessary. But 
he issued instructions vrith all promptitude, and that 
night one European regiment was marching up from 
Calcutta, and another was coming down from Chin- 
surah, to enforce the disarming.* 

The night passed quietty in the* Lines, though 
anxiously in the English bungalows ; and, perhaps, 
not without some efforts on the part of the worst- 
disposed of the Sepoys to excite their comrades to an 
immediate outbreak, this quietude was maintained. 
About five o’clock on the morning of the 14th the 
Highlanders marched into Barrackpore. Misled by a 
guide, the}' had gone out of their way ; and when they 
made their appearance at Head-Quarters, weary and 
footsore, and in many instances only half dressed and 
accoutred — according to contemporary chroniclers, 
some without shoes and stockings, and some in their 
sleeping drawers — the time had passed for immediate 
action. The day was spent quietly, as the night had 
been, and when towards evening the Native regiments 
were suddenly warned for parade, and marched to 
the parade-ground, thej found themselves face to 
face with a line of guns, and with a body of Euro- 
peans on each of their flanks. Then General Hearsay 
addressed them, tenderly and kindly, in his wonted 

* A vreek aftervrards he ^vroie to taken place since the disarming, and 
Mr. Vernon Smith, saying: "I am some of the men are making their 
not now satisfied that {here was any way to Barrackpore with the news. 
snificicuL ground for a general dis- The Forty-tliird, the best behaved 
minin!'; and, althon^h all Calcutta regiment in Bengal, against which 
is delighted at it, 1 look forward there has never been a breath of re- 
with some apprehension to the effect proach, is completely panic-stricken, 
which the measure will have at the and the men are deserting one day 
several stations in Lower Bengal. I and coming back the next, not know- 
have always foreseen this daimcr in ing what to do with themselves, hut 
diwming at the Presidency. 1 shall confident that some furth.er disgrace 
rejoice if my fears prove groundless or injury is intended to them.” — 
— but already several desertions have JIS. Corrajpondence, 
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manner, and told them that it was the order of Go- 1S57. 
vernment that they should lay doAvn their arms, lest 
they, should be incited by ill-disposed persons to acts 
of mutiny and rebellion. They obeyed, promptly 
and patiently, with the air of men who had been 
wrongfull}' treated rather than batUed in an iniquitous 
design. The)* were fearful and sorrowful, and many 
of their Eimlish oflicers were well-nigh heart-broken 
by what they considered the unjust punishment and 
humiliation of their men. Some asked that the 
Sepoys’ arms might be restored, whilst the Sepoys 
themselves, believing that they would be massacred 
by the Europeans, deserted in large numbers, glad to 
escape even with their lives. 

The Sepo)' guards in Calcutta, at Fort “William, 
and in the suburbs of the great city, were furnished 
from the regiments at Barrackpore. If the main 
bodies of the several battalions at the Head-Quarters 
of the Division were to be disarmed, it could not be 
otherwise than necessary to subject to similar treat- 
ment the ollshoots .on scattered duty elsewhere. 

Whilst, therefore, the disarming parade was being 
held at Barrackpore, the detachments at the Presi- 
dency were disarmed. It was effected without re- 
sistance. The work was easily done ; and in the same 
quiet orderly manner the Sepoy guards at Dum-Dum 
were deprived of their arms by a party of the Fifty- 
third sent up for the purpose. 

Meanwhile, on that lith of June, there was "P.-mic Sun- 

* ' j 

great excitement in Calcutta. It was reported 
that the Sepoys at Barrackpore had risen in the 
night ; and soon the rumour ran that they were in 
full march upon Calcutta. Then also went abroad 
the story, and ready credence grasped it, that the 
Oude people at Garden-Reach were to rise at the 
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18S7. same time, and to join in tlie threatened massacre of 
Juue 14. Christian peoj)le- So the hearts of many failed 
them through fear, and some, terror-stricken and be- 
wildered, left their homes, seeking refuge -wheresoever 
safety could he found. From an early hour in the 
morning a gi’eat shudder ran through the capital, 
and soon the confused activity of panic flight ■\vas 
apparent. The streets, in some parts of the city, 
■were alive -u'ith vehicles. Conspicuous among them 
"were those great long boxes on wheels, known as 
“palanquin carriages.” Within might be seen the 
scared faces of Eurasians and Portuguese, men, 
women, and children ; and without, piled up on the 
roofs, great bundles of bedding and wearing apparel, 
snatched up and thrown together in the agonised 
htury of departure. Pave among these were car- 
riages of a better class, in which the pale checks of 
the inmates told their pure European descent. Along 
the Mall on the water-side, or across the broad plain 
between the City and the Fort, the great stream 
is said to have poured itself. The places of refuge 
which offered the best security were the Fort and 
the River. Behind the ramparts of the one, or in the 
vessels moored on the other, a safe asylum might be 
found. So these fugitives are described as rushing 
to the gates of the Fort, or disgorging themselves at 
the different ghauts, calling excitedly for rowing- 
boats to carry them to the side of ship or steamer. 
There was a prevailing feeling that the enemy were 
on their track, and that swift destruction would over- 
take them if they did not find shelter within the 
earthworks of Fort William or the wooden walls of 
the shipping on the Hooghly.* Hard work had 

* An inforjnant, resident in Cal- flight ns "what might have been seen 
cntla at the time, who describes Ihe if a modem Herewneum had been 
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Colonel Cnvcnn^li to disnosc of all these refugees — 
liarder still to persuade them that all the wild stories 
with which thc5»^ were full to bursting were nothing 
more than the figments of an excited imagination. 
But he contrived to dismiss them at last, and sent 
tlicm back to their homes.* 

It is recorded, too, by contemporary chroniclers 
and correspondents, how, in the securer parts of the 
city, other Christian people were garrisoning their 
houses and giving ingress to friends, who, living in 
remoter places, or in residences less capable of defence, 
sought shelter from the coming danger — how doors 


cv.icualcd in broad daylight on tlic 
approach of a visible eruption from 
a neighbouring volcano," says ; “ Tlic 
whole line of ihc glinuts was crowded 
with fugitives, and those who could 
find no shelter in the ships took 
refuge within the Fort, of which 
the squares, the corridors, all the 
available space everywhere, indeed, 
were thronged by many, who passed 
the night in llicir carriages." — .1/6’. 
Memorandim, [jVs some guarded 
si.atcnicnts in my second volume 
have been contnadicted on the nu> 
thorily of Dr. Mount, it is right 
that I should slate that the writer 
of the above is Dr. Afouat him- 
self.] 

* Very contradictory accounts of 
the rush to the Fort having reached 
me, I think it right to record tlio 
evidence of the higliest ofTicial au- 
thority on this point. Colonel Ca- 
venagh, early on the morning of the 
ll'lh', had ridden to Government 
House to receive inslruclions from 
the Governor-General ; " On my re- 
turn home,” lie has recorded in his 
iournal, “I found my house besieged 
ny all sorts of people wishing to 
obtain shelter in the Fort, and all 
full of rumours of the worst de- 
scription from Dum-Dum and Bar- 
rackpore. I endeavoured to reassure 
tlicm to the best of my power ; but 


I am sure tliat many left under tlic 
impression that I was misleading 
them. However, in lime I pacified 
them and sent them away." This 
was written at the time. _ Subse- 
quently, in reply to my inquiries for 
fuller informal ion, Colonel Cavcnagli 
wrote: “I look my ride in iTio 
evening to visit the diircrcnt guards, 
and satisfy myself that my orders 
had been duly executed. 1 noticed 
that there were, comparatively speak- 
ing, few carriages on tlic Course, but 
did not observe any unusual nnmhcr 
of vehicles in the Fort. Being Sun- 
day, there may have been a few 
drawn up on the roads leading to 
the church, but none on the parade- 
grounds, for I am certain I should 
at once have ordered them olf. In 
the forenoon, two ladies, perfect 
strangers to me, lind asked fur 
shelter. I told them that they were 
welcome to the use of my drawing- 
room, but that 1 thought they had 
belter return Iiome, upon which they 
departed. 1 believe that some of 
the officers in the garrison gav'e ac- 
commodation to friends, and 1 heard 
of one lady and gentleman coming 
during the night to the officer com- 
manding the Main Guard, with 
whom, if I remember rightly, they 
wore connected.” 


1867. 
June H. 



1857. 
June I'K 
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iokI windows were fast closed ; rifles and revolvers were 
loadcfl, and how some took down their liog-spcans anil 
placed them ready for the expected assault.* From 
the less fashionable outskirts, as Entally and the 
Circular Road, occupied mainly by tlic great world 
of clerkdom — the so-called “ crannies,” ofiicial and 
commercial, of Calcutta — the exodus is described as 
universal. The thoroughfares Averc as those of a city 
which had been smitten with a pestilence. Save by 
•a feAV sturd}' pensioners, who Averc to be seen uncon- 
cernedly smoking their pipes, the houses in that 
neighbourhood AA'ere AA-holly deserted. Slany had 
been left Avith doors and AvindoAVs open, at the mercy 
of anj* laAA’less citizens aa'Iio might chance to coA’et 
their neighbours’ goods.f A fcAv active plunderers 
might have gathered a rich booty. But it seems as 
though even crime itself Avcrc bewildered and in- 
capable on that Sunday afternoon ; for not a house 
was entered for an unlaAA'ful purpose ; not an outrage 
AV'as committed in the streets. 

There were others, w^ho bore themselves brai'cly 
before their felloAA’s, and, confident themselves, inspired 
confidence by their calm and resolute bearing. The 
ministrations of the Church AA'ere not neglected, and 
the pews AA^ere not empty, though many belicA'ed 
that our Christian temples AA'Ould be the first points 

* It bas been stated (Red Pam- these examples, having bastilj col- 
phlet) that among the most panic- Iccted tlieir valual)les, vrere rushing 
strickeu •were meu highest m au- to the Fort, only too happy to he 
thority. "Those highest in office allowed to sleep under the Fort 
were the first to give the alarm, guns.” Compare note, p. 34. 

There were secretaries to Govern- t One informant (Dr. Monal), 
ment runiimg over to members of who drove that evening througti 
Council, loading their pistols, barri- Entally, the CSrcular Road, &c. &c., 
ending the doors, sleeping on sofas; tells me that “the very dogs and 
members of Council abandoning cats seemed to have vanished from 
their houses with their families, and the earth.” He had never wit- 
taking refuge on board ship; crowds nessrd "a scene of such utter and 
of lesser celebrities, impelled by absolute abandonment.” 
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of attack fop the furious raging of the heathen or the 
wild fanaticism of the followers of the Prophet.® It 
was on a Sunday that the great storm had first 
burst upon us; it was on a Smida}^, three weeks 
afterwards, that, as many believed, a far more deso- 
lating storm "was to have swept over the countr5^; 
and now again it was on a Sunday that, in the 
excited imaginations of our people, their chief city 
was to be given up to the cruel vengeance of barbarous 
enemies. But these barbarous enemies were as much 
scared as our Christian people. A great panic was 
upon them. They were expecting that the European 
soldiers who had recently arrived from beyond the 
seas would be let loose upon the unarmed populace. 
And many shut themselves up in their houses, bolted 
and barred their doors and windows, and looked forth 
furtively with frightened faces when they heard the 
sounds of horses’ hoofs or wheeled carriages in the 
streets. But nothing came of these wild alarms. 
The day, the evening, the night passed, and there 
was no shedding of blood, no disturbance of the peace. 
Never since Fear first entered the world had there 
been a more groundless and unreasonable panic. No 
demonstration w^as made by the Sepoys of the Presi- 
dency Division, and if any mischief had been de- 
signed by the Oude colony at Garden Reach, it 
never developed into action. The promptitude of 
Government strangled it in the womb. 

It will be seen that, of the phenomena of this 
“ Panic Sunday,” I have written more doubtfully, 

* Dr. Duff says, that "Almost all And tlioudi, to their credit, no one, 
the ministers in Caleutta had expos- as far as I have heard, yielded to the 
tulatory letters sent them, dissuad- pressure, the churches in the fore- 
ing them from preaching in the fore- noon were half empty, and in the 
noun, and protesting against their evening nearly empty altogether.” 
attempting to do so m the evening. 
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1857 . after a. lapse of years, than others whose knowledge of 
June Id. must have favoured. Con- 

temporary chroniclers and correspondents who were 
in Calcutta, or the vicinity, on that 14lli of June, 
have written, in graphic language, of the flight to 
the Fort and the Fleet ; and others have narrated to 
me verbally some of the incidents of the great Chris- 
tian exodus. But, on the other hand, men of high 
character and position have denied, with equal 
strength of assertion, the accuracy of these records 
and reminiscences of a reign of terror. After most 
diligent inquiry, 1 have eome to the conclusion that 
the truth is to be found mid-way between the two 
extremes. That men of high official rank, whose 
first duty it Avas to set an example of confidence and 
constancy to the community, stained their manhood 
and disgraced their office by betraying the cowardice 
in their hearts, I have discovered no satisfactory evi- 
dence to convince an impartial historical inquirer.* 
But that there Avas no panic: — no flight — no confusion; 
that there Avas little to distinguish the 14th of June 
from any other day ; that the ordinary goings-on of 
social life moved in the accustomed groove ; and tliat 
the outward signs of a great bcAvildermcnt Avere dis- 
ccriiilfle only by the eye of imagination — arc asser- 
tions equally remote li’om the truth; The excite- 
ment of the times drove men, otherwise honpst and 
truthful, into excesswc generalisation, and the short- 
comings of a fcAV Avere described as the failure of a 
Avhole community. On the other hand, after a 


* Tt is (o 1)0 l)omo in mind Umt 
even in nscertiiincd cnscs of liigli 
fitjiclionarics having left llicir 
l)oiisc.s in tlic suburbs to dwell 
nearer tlie centre of business, the 
ostensible reason of tlic change was 


the inconvoiiicnoc, nl n limo of fre- 
quent ofllcinl rcrcrcncc!), of residing 
III so grout n distance from Govern- 
ment iTousc ; and it would he un- 
chnrilnblo not to accept the oslcn 
Bible reason as the r. nl one. 
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lapse of years, there is a natural tendency to ignore 1S57. 
■what cannot he spoken of Avith pleasure or Avith 
pride, and broad denials take the place of broad 
assertions, equally to the obscuration of the truth.* 

For some AA'eeks the rumour had been gaining June 15. 
ground that the King of Oude, or more properly the 
people about him, had been tampering AAuth the Oude. 
Kath’^e soldiery, and instigating them to rebellion. 

It AA'as currently belieA*ed that the exiles of Garden 
Reach AA'ere, in fact, the prime moA'^ers of the insurrec- 
tion AA'hich Avas bearing such bitter fruits. It Avas so 
incA'itable that such reports should be in circulation, 
and so probable that the truth, in such a case, should 
be greatly exaggerated, at a time when eA-^erything 
AA’as magnified or distorted, that Lord Canning AA-as 
sloAv to credit all the stories AA'hich reached him, 
sometimes from notorious alarmists. But as the 
month of June adAmnced, it became more and more 
apparent that the reports, Avhich came to his ears, 

Avere not AA’holly without the foundation of fact.f It 


* It is a signiGcanl fact that, 
four days afterwards, the following 
graidiic* account was published as 
■part of an editorial article {Friend of 
India, June IS, 1S57), and I do not 
ohserre that it was contradicted; 
“ AThilst the work of disarming was 
going on at Barrackpore, precisely 
the same process was being carried 
through at Calcutta, where it was 
rumoured that murder and mutiny 
were triumphant at the former place, 
and that a krong force of rebels was 
marching down 'upon the city from 
Dellii. The infection of terror raged 
through all classes. Chowringhee 
and Garden Beach were abandoned 
for the Fort and the vessels in the 
river. The shipping was crowded 

D 


with visitors, and in Loess 
were selected as being lei?: litlj 
to be attacked, hundrrds c: p~z: !e 
gladly huddled togeti.e.'.io slire the 
peculiar comforts wLfcl :le 
of crowds imparts or srcl oz^l'.rs. 
The hotels were f'.rtidsi : irz's of 
sailors marched rlrr'rgl ;le t'ro- 
ronghfares hanpy in tli* tzpz'.z^’.lzn 
of possible Hgrtirrird the c-.cr.'i:n?v 
of grog. Ev4:T”g7rr;r c: Z*rtlTC *5 
was scanned witl srirititr 


3Iany years — rs: 
night o'f the l=;h c! I 
he^forgrtten in Ch 
t Cte inhden: 
created a great rens: 
phesi, at the rhre. 
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was certain that people livinp; within the gi'cat circle 
of the new Oudc home on the banks of the llooghly 
had endeavoured to corrupt tlie Sepoys in the Fort 
— and especially the sentries posted at its gates. 
Colonel Cavenagh, the Town-Major, had received 
repeated warnings from JIahomedan friends that 
mischief was brewing, that Mussulman Sepoys were 
frequently visiting the King’s people at Garden 
Reach, and that some influential visitors from Oude, 
including the great Talookhdar, Maun Singh, had 
visited Calcutta, and held conferences with the King 
or his ^Minister.* Of his obese ^Majesty himself, it 
was generally said that he had not cnerg}' sufficient 
to take active part even in intrigue- But in his own 
indolent wa}', beguiled b}* large promises of restora- 
tion to his lost kingdom, he suffered the work to be 
done for him ; and it went forward — with what de- 


in tbe Tort, Lad been tried bj court- 
martial, and bad been sentenced to 
death. The trial took place on tbc 
14tli of June; and the man vrasto 
bare been banged on tbe following 
morning. But in the course of tbc 
night be managed to eSect his es- 
cape . — See A'ofe in the Appendix. 

* The fact of this risit to tbe King 
of Oude, and of the subsequent cor- 
respondence with Maun Singh, was 
asserted very unreservedly by a 
Kative informant of Colonel Cave- 
nagb, Town-Major of Fort William. 
See following extracts front tbat 
officer’s jonmal : ",1/by 21. My old 
friend Amir Ali calletL He stated 
positively that the King of Oude bad 
carried on a correspondence with 
llajab Mann Singh, who had ad- 
dre^ed him in the first instance, 
calb'ng for his sanction to a rising in 
bis favonr, and on this being refused 
on the plea of the King’s relations 
being in our hands, was reminded by 
tbe Bajab of tbe fact of Akhbar 
Khan having secured the release of 


bis_ father. Dost ALtbo.’ncd, upon 
wbicit a firman uas prepared and 
despatched to Oude, authorising tbc 
movement proposed, provided he, 
the King, was not in any way com- 
promised, and promising to’ remit 
three years’ revenue to any one who 

should join bis cause.’’ 27- 

Amir Ali called. He states tbat the 
letter from Bajab Maun Singh was 
despatched, though not by "public 
dawk, to the address of &mindar 
Muilvan Sfngh, and tbat tbe corre- 
spondence was carried on by cipher” 
(certain Persian letters being sub- 
stituted for others of the” same 
alphabet^. “He asserts tbat Bajab 
Mann Singh has certainly reached 
Calcutta and been closeted with tbe 
King." Lord Canning did not then 
cremt tbe story, and it was after- 
wards made clear that tbe Bmab 
was not in Calcutta at tbe end of 
May, being then under surveillance 
at Fyzabad. It b believed that be 
visited Calcutta earlier in tbe year. 
See post — Chapters on Cade. 
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vices VC may never know, but certainly with such 1857 . 
activity as would have rendered it wrong in Govern- 
ment any longer to neglect it. So the resolution 
was taken. The King of Oude, his chief minister 
(Ali Nuckee Khan), and one or two others of the 
principal people about him, were suddenly to be 
made prisoners on the morning of the 15th of June, 
and to be conveyed in custody to Fort William. 

The performance of this dut}'^ was intrusted to Mr. Edmond. 
3Mr. George Edmonstonc. Bearing a name of high 
repute in Indian history, he had well maintained 
his hereditai’}' title to distinction. The energy and 
ability which had placed his father in the very fore- 
most rank of a past generation of Indian statesmen, 
and which, indeed, in a great measure had made the 
reputation of the greatest of India’s Governor- 
Generals, had descended to him unimpaired; and 
there was not one of all Lord Canning’s immediate 
advisers whose counsel might be more safely trusted. 

Holding the office — ^the most honoured of all under 
the Governor-General in Council — of Political or 
Foreign Secretary, it devolved upon him to transact 
ministerially all the business of the Native States 
and Native Princes of India — chiefly by correspon- 
dence ; but, in some instances, as in this, by more 
personal action. The mission on which he was now 
sent was a delicate and a painful one. Firm, but 
3'et courteous in his bearing, he acquitted himself 
with excellent address, and did the work intrusted 
to him with all fidelity to the Government, and with . 

as little offence as possible to the exiled monarch 
whom he was sent to arrest. 

Accompanied by some officers of Lord Canning’s The colony at 
staff, and escorted by a considerable body of Euro- 
pean troops, with a supplemental^ force of police. 
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' 1857. Edraonstone arrived under the outer walls of the 
June 15. ]Jing’g residence in the first dim light of the dawn. 
Having surrounded the premises, so as to render 
■ escape impossible, he entered the compound with a 
detachment of the Fifty-third under Colonel Powell. 
A strange sight greeted him there. In the garden- 
grounds of Wajid Ali’s new home a great village, or 
a small town, had arisen. The area was thickly 
covered ivith Native houses — a great confused mass 
of thatched buildings, huddling one upon another, 
without a symptom of arrangement or design. This 
rendered the advance and the disjiosition of the 
troops difficult ; but there was small need for military 
coercion of any kind. There was not a sign of re- 
sistance, not even of preparation. The strong hand 
of the British had descended suddenly and unex- 
pectedl)’^ on the new Oude colony, and the most 
active members of that great Mussulman community 
were rousing themselves in the early morning to 
respond to nothing more formidable than the Azan, 
or Mahomedan call to xirayer. The troops had been 
warned not to use their arms unless there were signs 
of armed resistance. One man only was j)ut under 
fixed bayonets and gently coerced to show the way 
to the residence of the chief minister ; for the seizure 
of Ali Nuckee Khan was the first step to be taken. 
After some delay the Nawab came forth, and was at 
once arrested, with two other j)rinci]pal members of 
the suite — Ahsun Hoossein Khan and his son. These 
last, together with Tikaet Rao, the Dewan of the 
Chief Begum, were sent under a guard on board the 
Scmh'amis, which had been steaming down the river 
to Garden Reach whilst the troops had been march- 
ing along the road. 

It was now Edmonstone’s duty to obtain ingress 
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ArvUUST or Tiir. king. 

to lh«‘ Kind’s n)iur{ moots. 1‘liis wns .n work of some 
(lifVumlty ami dolioaov, and onlj’ to be accoinjdisbed 
after ftjrtbev delavs. F«o’ there was a ficneral rehic- 
tanco to coovev (lie tnnveleoine message to his ]\.[a- 
jesty'.s cars: and ^Va)id Ali liad to ])alhcand to attire 
himself before he cottld receive the English gentlemen. 
But the regal ahhilions and the toilet having been 
duly performed, Kdmonstoncand his companions Avere 
admitted to the presence of the King. Seated on a 
conch, and surrotmded hv members of his suite, he 
Avelcomed the Government Secretary Avith a .sickly 
smile, .‘•hook him by the hand, and cotirtcouslj’ re- 
ceived the other hhiglish otlicers. When they Avere 
all seated, Edmonstone spoke. He .‘<aid that intel- 
ligence had reached the Governor-General, Avhieh 
had .‘satisfied hi.s Lord.ship that emissaries using his 
M!ije.«ty's name had spread thcmselvc.s in all directions 
OA’cr the British dominions, and had instigated many 
of the Native .soldiers of the Army to sAverve from 
their allegiance. “ It is the Avish of the Governor- 
General, tliereforc,’’ he added, “ that your Majesty 
should accojniiany me on my return to Calcutta.” 

Housed by this addro-ss into something at least 
resembling energy of manner and empba.sis of speech, 
the King replied that he had not been guilty of the 
oflence imputed to him, and that if he had done any- 
thing to tamper Avith the loyalty of the troops, he 
would he deserving of any punislnncnt Avhicli the 
British GoA'crnmcnt might be pleased to inflict upon 
him. Edmonstone ansAvered that he had no autho- 
rity to discuss the question, and requested his IMajesty 
to prepare for departure. A number of his courtiers 
clamoured for permission to accompan}' him. Liberal 
compliance Avas accorded to them ; and ere long the 
unAvicldy, tottering exile Avas leaning on the arm of 


isr,7. 
June 15. 
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1857. the British Secretaiy, Avho e.scorted him to the outer 
Juiicis. door, where the Governor- Genenil’s carriage was 
waiting to receive them. 

On their way to the Fort the firmness of the King 
broke down. He seemed suddenly to awaken to the 
^ misery and humiliation of his position. Bursting 
into tears, he spoke of the dignity of his ancestors, 
his own heavy fall and wretched condition as an 
exile and a suspect, and asked whether, if he had ever 
intended to array himself against the Bi’itish Govern- 
ment, he would not have done so when he had twenty 
lakhs of men at his back. “ But ask General Outram,” 
he added, “ if I did not quietly submit to his autho- 
rity, and deliver up my kingdom into his- hands.” 
He then subsided into silence, almost into insensi- 
bility ; but presently he burst again into tears, pro- 
tested his innocence, and pointing to an amulet, on 
which some passages of the Koran were inscribed, 
and which hung from his neck, he said, “ When I 
read in the Hurkaru newspaper that I was accused of 
tampering with the troops, I swore upon this that I 
would keep clear of all such machinations.” To tliis 
Edmoiistone could only reply that justice would be 
done, and every consideration shown to his Majesty, 
by the Government which he represented. The rest 
of the journey was accomplished in silence, and about 
eight o’clock the King of Oude was placed, with be- 
coming courtesy and respect, in the hands of Colonel 
Cavenagh, the To-wn-Major, who was prepared to 
receive him. 

Thus, on the morning of June 15th, Wajid Ali, Ali 
Huckee Khan, and three other members of the King’s 
suite, were conveyed, state prisoners, to Fort William. 
There quarters were provided for them in the build- 
ing known as the Government House — an edifice 
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appropriated to many uses, but seldom or never to 
the one for Avhicb it was originally designed. Al- 
though on a limited scale, tbe accommodation was 
not ill-suited, to the purpose to which it was now to 
be put ; for there was at least one large state apart- 
ment, with several smaller ones opening into it, and 
there was a dignity in the name Avhich may haA^e 
rubbed off some of the degradation of the cap- 
tivity. It was the best place that could be found 
as the temporary home of his Majesty of Oude and 
the AAuly ministers who directed his political move- 
ments. But little or nothing was brought to light 
to implicate the King in the alleged conspiracies 
against the British GoA^ernment. If there were dam- 
natory evidence in letters or documents at Garden 
Reach, it Avas not discovered. The premises could 
not be searched without violating the sanctity of the 
female apartments ; and this an English officer, save 
in extremest cases, is ever bound to respect.* 


The disarming of the Sepoys and the captivity of 


* This Tn 0 .'«-are calls for neitlier 
justification nov explanation ; Lut I 
may as \rell place upon record Lord 
Canning’s brief statement of his 
reasons, as contained in a letter to 
the Indian Minister at home : " The 
King of Oude and four of his suite 
have been placed in Fort AVilliam. 
The immediate grounds of this will 
be found in the deposition of a Se- 
poy, who was twice tampered with 
by a Mahomedan, who described 
himself ns coming from the King’s 
peojile, and although no complicity 
m the act has been fished upon the 
King or his chief courtiers, I deem 
it necessary for the safety of the 
Slate that it should for the present 
be put out of the power of any one 
to seduce the State’s soldiers by 


speaking in the name of the King of 
Oude, and that his name should not 
be made a rallying-point for dis- 
affected soldiers. I think this the 
more necessary, because 1 know that 
offers of enlistment were made a few 
weeks ago by a person in the King’s 
service to another supposed to be 
seeking employment. Of the four 
who are in the Fort, Ali Nuckee 
Khan is the King’s minister ; Koos- 
sein Khan is a notorious intriguer of 
the Court, of the worst repute from 
the time of Colonel Sleeman. Hassan 
Khan’is bis son ; Tikaet Kao is a 
Hindoo, a Dewan or steward in the 
Queen’s service. His character makes 
him an object of suspicion .” — lord 
Canning to Afr. Vernon Smith, June 
19, 1857.— ALy. Seconds. 


1857. 
June 15. 
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the King of Onclc restored for a time tranquillity to 
Calcutta. To this I'esult tlie activity of the Volun- 
teer Guards greatly contributed. Any doubts which 
might at first have been entertained respecting the 
practical elficicncy of these citizen-battalions, were 
soon removed by the zeal which they continuously 
manifested. It was not permitted to them, as to 
Havelock’s volunteers, of wliom I liavc already 
spoken, or Heni*y Lawrence’s, of whom I sliall speak 
presently, to flash their sabves in the faces of an 
overwhelming enemy ; but night after night, amidst 
all the inclemencies of the rainy season, tlicy were 
found at their posts, ready for any service which they 
might be called upon to perform. Some hundreds of 
Infantry were thus enrolled under Ma jor Davies, with 
a proportionate number of Cavalry under Captain 
Tiu’nbull, whilst Captain Dickens of the Artillery or- 
ganised the Ordnance branch of the brigade. Major 
Strachey of the Engineers had 'succeeded Colonel 
Cavenagh in command of the entire force. And all 
did their work so well that it was not long before Lord 
Canning took occasion publicly to express his appre- 
ciation of their “ zealous and excellent services.”* 


* See vcj)ly to Address of Cal- 
cutta iuUauitnnls, pclitioniug for 
martini Inw lliroughout the licngal 
Provinces. At a Inter period Lord 
Cnnning wrote with rcfcrciiee <o the 
Volunteers : “ It hns received every 
encouragement from the Governor- 
Qoneral, from the day of its forma- 
tion, and has done useful service in 
])ntrollii)g the town nnd giving con- 
aidoncc. It is not to be dciiica tliat 
the mutinies, which tlicii declared 
tlicmsclvcs, have grown into a more 
formidable revolt than was antici- 
pated; but at the time . . . whilst 
every preparation was made to meet 
the growth of the danger, whatever 


dimensions it might assume, the 
Governor-General felt it to be ur- 
gently necessary to clicck panic in 
places where no real danger existed, 
especially in Calcutta, where it could 
not fail to bo mischievous, both poll- 
tically and commercially. There is 
not a doubt that tiic c.vagguralcd 
fears, which a great part of the Cal- 
cutta population have cxliibitcd on 
at least three occasions during tho 
progress of the mutinies, have led 
the Natives to doubt our sclf-rclinnco 
nnd our strength, whilst nothing of 
safely has been gained to ourselves 
thereby.” 
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The centenary of Plasscy came and went. In . 1 S 57 . 
Calcutta, as in other parts of the countiy, apprehen- 23 
sions had been entertained that on that day there 
would be a formidable rising ; and when it arrived • 
there was something more than the wonted vigilance 
and preparation. But the most memorable incident 
connected with that 23rd of June, was the publica- 
tion, two da 5 ^s afterwards, in the Serampore journal, 
of an article in celebration of that important anni- 
versaiy — an article in which Mahomedan Princes 
were reviled as “ cruel, sensual, intolerant, unfit to 
rule” — and Mahrattas and Sikhs were triumphed 
over with equal insolence of self-laudation — an article 
closing with the words, “the first centenary of 
Plassey was ushered in b}^ the revolt of the Native 
Armj' ; the second may be celebrated in Bengal by 
a respected Government and a Christian population.” 

There was not much in the words. Such words had 
been often published before and smiled at compla- 
cently by the Government of the day. But there 
was much in the time of publication. The article 
was peculiarly calculated, in such a conjuncture, to 
irritate the minds of the people, for it might bear a 
meaning which perhaps the waiter never intended to 
assign to it. Straight'svay, therefore, the Government 
“ w^arned” the publisher of the Friend of India. This 
brought forth a rejoinder, headed “ The First AVarn- 
ing,” still less discreet than its predecessor. And the 
ablest journal in Bengal, wiiich had always been 
regarded as a model of respectability and discretion, 
would have been suppressed, if some friends of the 
absent proprietors had not come fonvard to protect 
their interests, and guaranteed that the “ ofiiciating” 
editor should no longer have it in his power to 
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1867. sncriiicc their property by his want of temper and 
J»»c. ^vant of tact.'’'^ 

l^llHjary pro- Meanwhile, every exertion was being made to cx- 
cnutions. the movements and to secure the efficiency of 

the reinforcements despatched, or about to be des- 
patched, to the North. The arrival of Sir Patrick 
Grant had infused new vigour into the military de- 
partment of Government, and had afibrded to the 
Governor-General himself most appreciable assistance 
and snpport.f The troops from the Coast and from 
the Persian Gulf had been despatched to the Upper 
Provinces before the end of the third week of Junc;| 
and now Lord Canning looked eagerly for the coining 
of the regiments which he had urged Lord Elgin and 
General Ashburnham to divert from tlic China Ex- 
pedition. It was necessary to prepare for the arrival 
of these by providing all the necessary appliances of 
equipment and carriage; so orders were sent to 


* I ilo nol nui'poso lo dwell m\y 1857, no such nrliclos ns those which 
fuvthcr npon tlvo prnclicnl results of brought temporary discredit on tlio 
tiio passing of this law', which wern, Friend 0 / India would ever have been 
indeed, so sliglit, that it has been wrillcii. 

said of the Act that it was a " dead + Sir Patrick Grant arrived at 
letter.” It is right, however, thus Calcutta on tlio 17th of June. — 
to stale, witli rcspeol lo the Friend of Vol. ii. p. 281. 

India, wliioli lias always borne a higli t ” The European troops are being 
reputation, by no inonns coufined to pushed up ns quickly ns possible, 
the place of its nativity, that the The whole of the Madras iTusiliovs 
'' proprietors of the paper and the re- must now be at Allnhnb.'id, and the 

sponsible editor were, at the time. Eighty-fourth have passed bi^ond 
nnsent from India, and that the Benares, ns also a portion of the 
literary ninnagemcnt was then in Sixty. fourth. The last of the Seventy- 
the Innnls of a public writer of eighth Highlanders leave by liulloeic. 
more ability than discretion, rvho train to-morrow, the 20fh, when tlio 
has placed on record, in a perma- wing of the Thirty-seventh will bo 
neat form, his impressions of the despatched. One European battery 
great events which were jmssing left by steam this morning, and an- 
aremul him. ("Mead’s Sepoy Kc- other is preparing to follow. The 
volt,” published by Mr. Murray in detachment of the Koyal Artillery 
1857.) I have a conviction amount- will also bo sent up by bullock-traiu.’* 
iiig lo eerliiiuty, that if either of the — Memorandum of General Jlirc/i, 
absentees, to whom I have referred, Jane 19. — ^Tho wing of the Thirty. 

. had been in India in May and Juno, scveulh had come from Ceylon. 
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Madrns fo dospalcli iinmcdiafol}' fo Caloutia a. large 1857. 
proportion of tlic clotliing and cnnip-cqtiipagc that 
Iiad been collocjtcd there, wliil.'st the Uoinlin}’ Govern- 
ment were called upon to procure from Bu-shire and 
other places “ as large a supply of horses as possible 
for Cavalry and Artillery purpose.'’.” Kfforts at the 
same time were made to communicate to Agra the 
instructions of Government that no exertion should 
be spared in the North- Western Provinces to collect 
carriage for the upward march of the troops. The 
miserable want of conveyance for the sick and 
wounded, which had so palpabl}' presented itself to 
General Neill at Allahabad,*'’' was being supplied as 
rapidly as possible by the artificers of Calcutta. If 
there had before been any .short -comiiigs, omis.sions, 
or delays, nothing now was neglected that could give 
completeness fo the military organisation by which 
the succours received from beyond the seas were to 
be turned to the best account. Nothing escaped the 
practised eye of Sir Patrick Grant. Ilis training had 
been of the right kind to qualify him for the apt per- 
formance of the work in hand, llis coming, there- 
fore, supplied what was most wanted to give strength 
to the administration, which had before been essen- 
tiall}^ wanting in military efficiency. Perhap.s, if the 
General had been moved only by his o-vra natural 
impulses, he would have proceeded at once to the 
seat of war to take an active part in the great 
struggle. But his better judgment taught him that 
in no place could he, at that time, be so serviceable to 
the State as at the seat of Government ; and in thi.s 
opinion Lord Canning and all the members of his 
Council concurred.f To the Governor- General it 

* Vol. ii. p. 273. tie course of erents stall tend to 

f “I am of opinion tlal as soon as dlar tie general disquiet, and to 
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.nppGaved that his now colleague possessed most of 
the essential qualifications to be looked for in a man, 
to whom the chief command of the Indian Army, 
with the great after-AVork of reconstruction, might 
noAv be safely intrusted ; and lie Avrote letters to the 
Home Government urging the permanent confirma- 
tion of the provisional appointment. He aa'cs afraid 
of the coming of a stiff-necked Horse Guards General ; 
and dAvelt emphatically on the importance, in such a 
juncture, of that knoAAdedge and experience AAdiich 
can be acquired only by long years of residence in 
India and familiarity Avith its camps and canton- 
ments. 

From the first. Lord Canning, though hoping to 
gather up troops enough from our outlying colonies, 
or from the great higliAA'ay of the ocean, to break the 
neck of the first revolt, felt that there AA'ould be much 
after-AVork to be done, Avhich Avould demand the aid 
of large reinforcements from England. On the 19tli 
of May, he had Avritten to the President of the India 
Board, saying : “ From England Avhat I ask is, that 
you should immediately send out the regiments 
Avhich are due to the full complement of Queen’s 
corps in India Avithout making us AA-^ait for the issue 
of events in China; and that you will give support 
to the demand for three ncAv European regiments to 
be added to the Company’s Army in place of the six 
which have noAv erased themselves from the Army 
List. You Avill see that there Avill be no additional 

show to wliat points our force should fully employed in the disturbed dis- 
bc mainly directed, with tlic view of tricts or tlicir neighbourhood. For 
crusliing the heart of the rebellion, tho present there will be the greatest 
it will be proper that his Excellency advantage in his Excellency remain- 
should consider anew the question of ing at tlio seat of Government." — 
his movements. His Excellency’s Minute of Lori Canning^ June 22, 
experience and high autliority will 1857. 
then, in all probability, be most use- 
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1857. permanently, and at first 1 should greatly desire to 
June. have twelve.” But, although he saw clearly the ne- 
cessity, and thus urgently iinpressed upon the Horae 
Government the duty, of innnediately strengthening 
the European Force in India, he was careful not to 
make, under the influence of this pressure, such 
demands upon the military resources of Great Britain 
as might result in the infliction of a permanent burden 
upon India such as it would be diflictilt to bear up 
against on the restoration of peace. He saw clearly 
in the distance an immense strain upon the finances 
of the Indian Empire, and he was anxious not to in- 
crease it by any unnecessary militaiy expenditure.® 
ISconomical It was iiot, indeed, onl}’^ the great trouble of the pre- 
mcasuros. oppressed him. He was even then compelled, 

amidst all the distractions of the hour, to look the 
future of the Empire in the face. The mutiny~the 
rebellion — whatsoever it should prove to be, might 
be trodden down ; but still it would leave behind it 
a great incubus of disorder and disaster, rendering 
the work of settled government diflicult, for years to 
come. There was necessarily an enormous addi- 
tional expenditure of money at a time when, in many 
parts of the country, the sources of revenue Avere 
being dried up by the fire of revolt; and how to 
meet all these extraordinary chai’ges Avas a question 
of no A^ery eas}^ solution. The only certainty AA^as, that 
it had become an absolute necessity to proAude for 
the exigencies of the moment at any sacivfice of 
future efficiency and prosperity. There ai’e seasons 

* "lam very anxious,” he wrote the country has at the best been 
to Mr. Vernon Sniitli, "that we pushed back many years, and every 
should not, under jhe present pres- lakh unnecessarily spent \ipon miu- 
sure, Meat as it is, rush into any taiy establishments will retard its 
superfluous expenditure for purposes advance.” — 3/S. Correspondence of 
of safely. The material progress of hard Canning, Jiilg 3, 1857. 
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when nations, like individuals, must live from hand 
to mouth ; when the struggle is for bare existence, 
and all principles of sound financial economy must 
yield to the exigencies of the crisis. It is a sore trial 
to a statesman to be compelled to cast away the 
means of large prospective gain in the pursuit of 
some necessary scheme of present retrenchment. And 
thus now was Lord Canning tried. He had to get 
money as he could; he had to save it as he 'could. 
To get it was not easy. That such a crisis as this 
must have greatly shaken the credit of the British 
Government was inevitable. The wonder is that it 
was so little shaken. “ It is astonishing,” wrote Lord 
Canning to Mr. Vernon Smith on the 3rd of July, 
“how little Government securities have suffered 
during the convulsion. Four-per-cent, paper at the 
beginning of June was at fourteen to fourteen and a 
half discount — an ordinary rate. About the 12th 
of June it reached its lowest depreciation— twenty 
to twenty-one discount. Since that it has been pretty 
steadily rising, and has got back to fifteen to fifteen 
and a half per cent. This does not look very bad.” 
A five-per-cent, loan was then open. At this time the 
Governor-General reported that it had “ stopped, or 
all but stopped, at close upon two millions sterling.” 
It was obvious, therefore, that to meet the enormous 
military expenditure some extraordinary means must 
bo resorted to, to raise the necessary finances. Whe- 
ther to raise the money in India or in England was 
. then the question. After much discussion, Lord 
Canning’s Government determined that the wisest 
course would be to open a six-per-cent, loan in India, 
but to obtain the promise of the Court of Directors 
that they would be “ prepared to help if need be, in 
order that it may be kno-svn here that we are not 
VOL. in. E 
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altogether at the mercy of the holders of money in 
this country.” “ I apprehend,” added the Governor- 
General in his private letter to the President of the 
Board of Control, “ that in order to he ready to help 
the Government in India, the East India Company 
must have reeourse to Parliament for permission to 
borrow. At least I know not how any considerable 
sum can be forthcoming from the Court by any other 
means. Whether these means shall be had recourse 
to, you at home will decide, kly belief is that we in 
India shall still be able to raise what we want (I put 
it at three crores) by offering six per cent. ; but I am 
sure that the chances of being able to do so will be 
greatly increased if we have an assurance that in 
case of failure help will come from home.”® Mean- 
while, there was a pressing necessity to reduce the 
expenditure of the Government by every possible 
means, at any sacrifice of future advantages to the 
State. 

So an order went forth for the immediate suspen- 
sion of all the great reproduetive public works, which 


Wliat was actually done in Cal- 
cutta may be gathered from tlio 
following statement, wliicli forms 
part of the comments of Lord Can- 
ning on the petition for his recall : 
“ When the notiOcations of the 20th 
and 27th July were issued, the 
position of affairs was altogether 
changed. The mutiny had spread, 
the money market was daily be- 
coming tighter, a falling off in the 
revenue had become certain, and on 
its thus being unquestionable that 
more favourable terms than five per 
cent, would be necessary to secure 
subscriptions to a loan, the arrange- 
ment for taking four, four and a 
' half, and three and a half paper in 
part subscription to the five-per- 
cent. loan was resolved on, in pre- 
ference to opening a six-per-cent. 


loan, chiefly out of consideration to 
the then holders of Government 
securities. That the credit of the 
Government was destroyed is proved 
not- to be the case by tlic fact 
tliat cash subscriptions have been 
received since the 21st July to 
the amount of 97,81,390 rs., while 
the transfers have amounted to 
96,09,710 rs., and this notwithstand- 
ing that the subscriptions in Cal- 
cutfa have been greatly curtailed by 
the Bank of Bengal having, for a 
considerable period, refused any ac- 
commodation in the way of fresh 
loans. At tlie present date (9th 
Ifovember) the loan has reached 
three jnillions sterling.” — It need 
not be added that loans were aRer- 
wards raised in London, on the se- 
curity of the revenues of India. 
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would have added so much to the wealth of the 1857. 
Empire. How it pained him to do this may be 
feathered from his correspondence. Respecting what 
he had done, he wrote on the 3rd of July to the 
President of the India Board: “The stoppage of 
public works is made as absolute as possible. Ho 
new works of public improvement to be entered 
upon ; many already in full SAving to be abandoned, 
and nothing but the real necessities of the military 
and civil establishments to be provided for, and 
repairs. Tlic Staff, too, will be reduced. Tliis sounds 
prudent and economical. It is neither one nor the 
other. It is wasteful to the last degree — ^Avastcful of 
monc}' already expended — ^Avasteful of much labour 
of organisation and discipline, and much dearly- 
bought experience ; and, besides, disheartening to the 
invaluable Staff of officers who have been trained to 
the works, and humbling to the Government. But 
there is no choice for the present, at all events.” 

And still, as tliese cares pressed heavily upon him, Persoiial 
there Avere trouble and vexation at his oaaui door. 

For the Christian communities of the capital con- 
tinued to clamour for much that his deliberate •judg- 
ment told him it Avould be unwise and unjust to con- 
cede. As AA^eeks passed, and every week brought a 
fresh catalogue of crimes committed against our 
Christian people by Natives of the country, Maho- 
medans and Hindoos — and not all, not nearly all by 
men Avho had once Avorn the uniform of the British 
Government — as many, many households in the 
capital were mourning the miserable deaths of their 
nearest and dearest — nay, as fugitives came in from 
the Upper Country with dreadful stories to relate, 
and the horrors Avhich they truthfully recited were 
magnified in repetition, till there was npt. a con- 

E 2 . r 
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1S57. coivablc outrage which men or fieiuls could commit 
not laid to the charge of the hlacl; races — it was not 
strange that both fear and hatred should have grown 
stronger among our white j)Coplc, and that there 
should have been a cry, ever inercasing in strength, 
both for protection and for retribution. To liave 
yielded to the cry would, at that time, have won the 
hearts of the Cliristian connnunities of Calcutta. 
But he could not sacrifice his .sense of duty to any 
3 'earning after popularity; and though the imploring 
cries of his countrymen from all parts pained him 
deeply, and he grieved for the tribulation of the 
great English capital, he could not bring himself to 
concede all that they asked. So as week followed 
week, the Governor-General grew more and more 
distasteful to the European communities of Calcutta, 
until there began to be much eager talk about a 
Petition to the Home Government for his recall. 

InstrucUons He bore up bravely against it, never for a moment 
thinking of yielding to the clamour. Indeed, the 
louder it grew, the more convinced he was that it 
was his duty, in all ways and by all means, to resist 
it. For every day it Ibecamc more and more sadly 
V apparent, that in all parts of the country the re- 

■■ sentinehts of the Englishman had been roused to 

such a pitch, that he was ready on every possible 
' opportunity and occasion to take the law into his 
own hands, and to execute upon the Native races 
the wild justice of revenge. There was nothing in 
this to astonish Lord Canning, and he could not 
severely condemn it. But he knew only too pain- 
fully, to what, if not arrested, this must tend ; and 
he bethought himself and invited the counsel of 
others as to the best means of arming the Executive 
with full power promptly to punish the guilty with- 
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out placing in their hands authority to smite un- 
sparinglj^ at every Sepoy avIio might cross their path, 
and all suspected of abetting him. So, at the end 
of July a resolution of Government was passed, em- 
bodying instructions to officers in Bengal and the 
North-AVestern Provinces to draw lines of discrimi- 
nation between, lirstty, Sepo)»s of regiments which 
had not mutinied, not being found Avith arms in 
their possession; secondly, Sepoys, unarmed, being 
mutineers or deserters from regiments guilty of 
simple rebellion, but not charged with the murder of 
their officers or any other sanguinary crime; and 
thirdly, mutineers or deserters, found to belong to 
regiments guilty of the murder of their officers or 
other Europeans, or of having “ committed any other 
sanguinary outrage.” In the two former cases the 
pri.soners were to bo sent for trial by the military 
authorities ; in the last they were to be tried by the 
civil power, and the sentence passed upon them to 
be carried out forthwith — ^Avith this reservation, how- 
OA’^er, that execution should be stayed, pending a 
reference to the Government, if the accused should 
furnish evidence of his not having been present with 
his regiment at the time of the commission of the 
crime, or that, if present, he had endeavoured to 
prevent it. It had become all the more imperative 
on Government to enforce the observation of these 
distinctions, since it had become known that in some 
instances Sepo3^8 on leave from their regiments (it 
was the furlough season of the year) had been seized 
and executed when passing to and from their I’espec- 
tive homes. 

Having recorded these instructions with respect to 
military prisoners of all classes, the Government 
proceeded to define, but in less precise language, the 
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■jsr)7. course to l)c pursuofl l)y the civil aulhoritics “in 
July 31, yogartl lo acts of vcbdlion commi(lc»l l)y persons not ' 
mutineers.” “It is uiujueslionaMy necessary,” saitl 
the Rcsolnlion, “ in the (irst at tempi, to restore order 
in a district in nhich the civil authority has been 
entirely overthrown, to administer the law with such 
proini)titudc and severit}^ as will strike terror into 
the minds of the cvil-disj)oscd among the people, and 
will induce them, by the fear of death, to abstain 
from plunder, to restore stolen ]>rojicrty, and to 
return to peaceful occupatious. But tills object once 
in a great degree attained, the punishment of crimes 
should be regulated with discrimination. The con- 
tinued administration - of the law in its utmost 
severity, after the rccpiiisitc impression has been made 
on the rebellious and disordeidy, and after order has 
been partially restored, would have the cficct of 
exasperating the people, and would probably induce 
them to band together in large numbers for the pro- 
tection of their lives and with a view to retaliation — 
a result much to be deprecated. It would greatly 
add to the difficulties of settling the country here- 
after, if a spirit of animosity against their rulers 
were engendered in the minds of the people, and if 
their feelings were embittered by the remembrance 
of needless bloodshed.” The district officers were in 
this spirit exhorted, “ without condoning any heinous 
offences,” to encourage all persons to return to their 
usual occupations, and to “postpone as far as possible 
all inquiry into political offences until such time as 
the- Government are in a position to deal with them 
, in strength after thoroiigh investigation.” The whole- 
sale burning of villages was especially deprecated, as 
tending morally to the general exasperation of the 
people, and practically to the prevention of their re- 
sumption of the cultivation of their fields — “ a point,” 
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it was added, “at this season of vital importance, 
inasmuch as if the lands remain much longer unsown, 
distress and even famine may be added to the other 
difficulties with which the Government will have to 
contend.” 

These instructions, the extreme moderation and 
plain practical good sense of which cannot at this 
distance of time be questioned, were not proclaimed 
or published, as was afterwards stated, but were sent, 
in the shape of confidential circulars, to the officers 
whom they concerned. A copy of them, however, 
was printed in a Calcutta paper. And the more 
■violent section of the European inhabitants of the 
capital were roused to a high pitch of indigna- 
tion by what they afterwards denounced as “in- 
discriminate forgiveness,” though’ the avowed object 
and practical efiect of the measure was to enforce 
a wholesome discrimination in the punishment 
of accused or suspected persons. “ Lenity,” it 
was added, “towards any portion of the conspi- 
rators is misplaced, impolitic, and iniquitous, and 
is calculated to excite contempt and invite attack 
on every side, by shondng to the world the Govern- 
ment of India so powerless to punish mutiny, or so 
indifferent to the sufferings which have been endured 
by the victims of the rebellion, that it allows the 
blood of English and Christian subjects of Her 
Majesty to flow in torrents, and their wives, sisters, 
and daughters to be outraged and dishonoured with- 
out adequate retribution.” It was forgotten that this 
adequate retribution^ if it had been commendable 
and desirable, would, at the time when these orders 
were issued, have been impossible, from sheer lack of 
strength to execute it, and that the attemj)t would 
only have rendei'ed gz’eater the disproportion between 
the evil to be suppressed and the means of suppress- 
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ing it. In ftict, tlic retribution party were clamouring 
for tliat which would have aggravated their dangers 
and increased their fears, and that the policy which 
they advocated would, in its adoption, have been as 
fatal to the interests as damnatory to the character of 
the nation. 

Another source of discontent was this: a new 
element of danger was supposed to Iiave been disco- 
vered in the fact tliat there had been a large importa- 
tion of arms into Calcutta, and that the Natives of the 
capital and of the surrounding districts were purchas- 
ing them freely from shopkeepers not disinclined to 
make money by the crisis. In truth, the Natives of the 
country were more alarmed than the Christian in- 
habitants; and when they saw our people arming 
themselves everywhere, and knew that wc were dis- 
arming their military compatriots, they began to 
suspect that wc should, at no distant period, use our 
rifles and revolvers for other than defensive pur- 
poses. On the 20th of July, the subject was brought 
to the notice of Government by the Town-Major. 
About the same time, the Commandant of the Cal- 
cutta Militia, Major Herbert, sent in reports to the 
cfTcct that an English firm had imported a large 
quantity of arms, which had been sold to a Native 
dealer, and that they were being freely bought in the 
bazaars. On the 22nd, the Grand Jury, in the 
Supreme Court of Calcutta, made a presentment 
recommending that all the Native population of the 
capital should be forthwith disarmed, and that the 
sale of arms and ammunition should be .legally for- 
bidden. And on the following day, a number of the 
Christian inliabitants appealed to the Government to 
disarm all the Natives in the place. To this reply 
was given, two days afterwards, that it was not in- 
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tended to disarm aii}^ class of the residents of Cal- 1857. 
cutta or the neighbourhood — ^that sufficient precau- 
tions had been taken for the safety of the city ; and 
that a General Arms Bill was under consideration.^' 

This was not considered a satisfactory reply ; hut Confidence of 
the sincerity with Avhich it was given was beyond 
all question. For Lord Canning had up to this time 
refused to disarm his own body-guard — a body of 
picked Native soldiers, well armed and well mounted. 

Ho never Avent abroad Avithout some of these troopers 
in attendance upon him. He was earnestly exhorted 
to disarm them ; but he Avas reluctant, at this time, 
to consent to such a measure. Some said that it was 
“fool-hardy;” others argued that it Avas another proof 
that he did not understand the gravity of the posi- 
tion. But none could dispute that it testified his 
assured coiiAuction that the general disarming of the^ 
people was uncalled for, and proA’ed that he Avas not 
one to exhort others to manifestations of confidence 
of Avhich he did not himself set a conspicuous 
example. 

Butin this disregard of his OAvn personal safety Lord 
Canning may have erred. The persistent manner in 
which he long refused to change the Sepoy guard at 
Government House for one composed of European 
soldiers, is said, hoAvever commendable it might have 
been in a lesser man, to have been an indiscretion in 
the Governor-General. It was, doubtless, a noble 
example that he set. If he had dismissed his Sepoy 
guards at the commencement of our troubles, the 
ncAvs Avould have run, like an alarm-note, through all 
classes of the community, and there Avould have been 
a diminution of that confidence which it Avas so im- 


* Confidential Memorandum by Lord Canning— unpublished. 
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1857. portant to maintain in every quarter where Oliristian 
people were assembled. So, although oftentimes 
urged not to trust himself any longer to the dan- 
gerous guardianship of men whose comrades had 
stained their hands with the blood of their officers, 
he continued to confide in them, and could not be 
induced to order Europeans to be posted at his doors. 
Secretaries and members of Council deplored this; 
but they could not bend him to their will. At last, 
Mr, naHiday. Mr, Halliday, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, who 
had come down to the Presidency from Darjeeling, so 
wrought upon the Governor-General by telling him 
that his duty to his country demanded that he should 
take every precaution to protect a life, which at such 
a time was of incalculable value, that he began re- 
luctantly to yield, and to bethink himself of consent- 
ing to the change which had been so often vainly 
pressed upon him. 

It was no easy task that Halliday had set him- 
self, and it was not easily accomplished. Time did 
something to mitigate the difficulty, for the general 
disaffection of the Bengal Army was every week 
becoming more apparent. But the personal influ-' 
ence of the Lieutenant-Governor did more. Lord 
Canning said of him afterwards, that for many 
^ months he had been the “ right hand of the Govern- 

ment.” A man of commanding stature and alto- 
gether of a goodly presence, he looked like one born 
to command. He had all his life been a steady, 
robust workman, and he had brought to his work no 
small amount of natural ability and administrative 
sagacity of the most serviceable kind. His lot had 
been cast in the hitherto tranquil regions of Bengal. 
No opportunity of proving his powers in action had 
been afforded to him ; but his sufficiency in council 
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had -won the confidence of successive Governments, 
and in all that related to the Lower Provinces there 
was no man wliosc experiences were of greater value. 
To Lord Canning, who, wisely or unwisel};^, had been 
chary of his confidences to those immediately about 
him, the arrival of Mr. Halliday had been extremely 
welcome, and from that time there was no member 
of the Government whom he so frequentty consulted 
or whose opinions he so much respected. But still 
only by repeatedly urging upon the Governor-General 
that his life belonged to his country, and that he 
had no right to expose it to any unnecessary risks, 
could his Lieutenant induce him to allow the order 
to be issued for European guards to be posted at 
Government House. It was not, indeed, until the 
month of August luil expired that the European 
Guard marched into the compound of Government 
House, under the immediate orders of the Lieutenant- 
Governor.® 

In the mean while events were developing them- 
selves in the country below Benares, which seemed 
in some measure to confirm the apprehensions of 
the European community at Calcutta, and which 
doubtless rendered the Governor-General’s outward 
calmness of demeanour, which they so grievously 
misinterpreted, more offensive and irritating to them 
than before. It seemed as though the toils were 
closing around them — ^that Bengal itself would soon 
be in a blaze, and murder and pillage rampant in the 
capital — ^Avhilst the head of the Government was com- 
placently closing his eyes to the surrounding danger. 
But no one saw it more clearly than Lord Canning. 
Writing at the beginning of August to the Indian 
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* This was either on the Slst of August or the 1st of September. 
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18S7. Minister at home, he said: “For the moment every- 
thing must give way to the necessity of arresting re- 
bellion or general disorder below Benares. If this is 
not done our slender remains of revenue will be in 
jeopard}^, and every isolated regiment throughout 
these provinces will mutiny; for it is impossible to 
rencli tlicm with any European force strong enough 
to disarm them, without their having full warning of 
what is coming upon them." Tlic events to which 
reference is here made must now bo fully narrated. 
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CHAPTER 11. ' 

THE BENGAIi raOVINCES — CDAEACTEa OF THE POFEIATION — THE GET 
FOE DISAEIHNO — STATE OB THE DINAFOEE UEGIirENTS — CONDITION 
01 THE FATNA DIVISION — ABHEST OP WAHABEES — GENEHAL ILOTD's 
HAHF-MEASUEE‘ — MHTINY AT DINAFOEE — DHNBAU’S EXPEDITION — THE 
DISASTEOHS EETEEAT— GALEANT EXFtOITS. 

The India Bill of 1853 had placed the provinces 1857. 
of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa under a Lieutenant- 
Governor. They extended from the borders of the 
Madras Presidency on the south to the limits of 
the Hepaul country on the north. Of all our acquisi- 
tions in Upper India, they had been the longest 
under our rule ; and the people had become, there- 
fore, most habituated to our systems. A peaceful, 
pliant, plastic people, the genuine Bengalees were 
easily intimidated, easily subjected, easily moulded. 

They were, indeed, what the moist, relaxing climate 
had made them, a feeble, languid race of men. They 
did not recruit our armies ; but they were adepts in 
trade. They could not fire a musket or handle a 
sabre ; but they were the most litigious people in all 
the world. Whilst they schemed and trafficked with 
immense success, they did not hesitate to acknow- 
ledge, with self-condemning frankness, that, in the 
active business of fighting, they were cowards. They 
had, however, a passive, kind of courage of their 
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June. could lie down to be crushed to dentli under the 

Avhcels of Juggernauth, or the}* could swing from a 
high pole with iron hooks in their backs. In the 
aggressive business of insurrection, such a people 
could be no proficients. Their idea of a popular 
revolt was a great assemblage of people, sitting on 
their haunches, hungry and silent, and defy ing the 
Government by slieer force of utter inaction and in- 
exhaustible patience. 

Such was the general character of the ])opulation. 
But there arc no places in which there arc not excep- 
tional elements of violence — it may be of an indi- 
genous, it ina)' be of a foreign character. In Bengal 
Averc large numbers of immigrants from all i>arts of 
the East — some settled and some transitory. The 
Bazaars of Calcutta AA’cre sAvarming Avith them — Avith 
men of all races, from the flat-faced, closc-shaA'cn 
Chinaman to the aquiline, bearded Afghan. The 
predatory classes AA'crc not absent from Bengal. Bud-- 
ducks and Kechucks, and other professional robbers, 
plied their trade AAuth audacious success. The Police 
Avas about the Avorst in the AA'orld — part and parcel 
often of the predatory organisation — and certain, in 
the CA*ent of an insurrection, to side Avith the in- 
surgents as the more profitable course. Ifotwith- 
standing, therefore, the non-militaiy character of the 
rural population, there AA’as some reason to regard 
with disma5»^ the rising of the Hath’e troops in the 
LoAA^er Provinces, AA'here no European battalions 
AA'ere posted; AA'hilst higher iqs in the circle of the 
Lieutenant- GoA'crnorship Avei’e people of different 
instincts and habits from those of the populations of 
Bengal and Orissa. 

Here, indeed, were some sources of reasonable in- 
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quietuae. lo one of the chief of these the moneyed 
interests of Calcutta looked Avith intelligible anxiety. 
If the rich indigo districts of Behar Avere overrun 


by a mutinous soldiery, aided by the Budm-eshes 
of the country, what Avould become of all the money 
advanced upon the growing crops ? This v.'as a sub- 
stantial ground of alarm to many of the mereJjanfc? 
and agenis of the capital, but the ruin Avhieh v.vuld 
haA*e followed such incursions of rebels into the 
indico districts would not hare been confined to 

Km 

them. It would hare been wide-spread and 


JUST, 

Jim, 

Ahm in ihfi, 
in4ifio dh- 
irhilk. 
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1857. Patna, had v.Tittcn to Mr. Secretary 13caflon, saying: 

June, <f English community at Tirlioot have de- 

manded protection, as tliey believe that the people 
will rise and the Nnjeebs mutiny. All Biixar and 
Shahabad fled like sheep and flocked into Dinaporc. 
.... Richardson, of Chuprah, writes that the whole 
country opposite his cutcherry on the Ghazeporc 
Doab, and the people of all the districts to the west 
of Chuprah, arc in open revolt.” In this excited 
condition of the people, it was argued, if the Sepoys 
at Dinaporc should rise and sweep down upon Patna, 
carrying off the treasure, looting the rich opium- 
godowns, and thence spreading desolation through 
the homes of the indigo farmers of Tirhoot, the con- 
tagion might spread lower and lower, ]\roorshcd- 
abad might rise, in spite of the steadfast loyalty 
of the Nawab Nazim, and the insurgents gathering 
strength as they went, might pour themselves 
do^vn upon the capital. Why, then, not prevent a 
calamity of so probable a kind by disarming the 
Dinaporc regiments? It was a feat of no difficult 
accomplishment. The Tenth Foot, aided by some of 
the reinforcements passing up the river, which might 
have been detained a little while for this special 
service, could have easily overawed the Sepoy bat- 
talions, and deprived them of all means of offence. 
But the Governor-General believed that there was 
still greater danger in disarming, and so the Sepoys 
were left with arms in their hands; and a regi- 
ment of Europeans, when every English soldier 
was worth his weight in gold, was kept at Dinaporc 
to watch them. And there were many in Bengal, 
who, admiring and upholding the Governor-General, 
and condemning the popular clamour which had 
been raised against him as intemperate and imbecile. 
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thought that he had erred in refusing, for so long a iSo7. 
time, to disarm the regiments at Dinapore. 

It is right, however, that the arguments with Argimciiis 
■which the Governor-General sustained his declared 
reluctance to disarm the Dinapore Brigade should be 
recorded. If the question before him had related 
only to the measures best calculated for the protec- 
tion of the indigo districts of Behar, the disarming 
of the regiments (its successful accomplishment as- 
sumed) might have been the stroke best tending 
towards the deliverance of those whose lives and 
properties there were in danger. But Lord Canning 
had not merely to consider what was locally or in- 
dividuall}'^ best, but what -was generally most condu- 
cive to the interests of those under his charge. And 
he could not but perceive that, however safe it might 
bo to disarm Native regiments in the neighbourhood 
of European troops, the result might be dangerous 
in the extreme to our people in other parts of the 
countr}’-, where Scpo3^s abounded and not a detach- 
ment of Europeans was to be seen. He was look- 
ing anxiously for the arrival of fx’esh reinforcements, 
when the game would be more in his OAvn hands j 
but in the then destitute state of the Lower Pro- 
\dnces, it seemed to him and to the members of his 
Council to be sounder policy to temporise. It could 
not be wise, he thought, to precipitate a crisis, which 
he. had not the power successfully to confront. All 
parts of Lower Bengal were dotted over with Sejxoy 
detachments, waiting eagei’ly for news, perhaps for 
instructions, from Head-Quarters, and ready to break 
out into rebellion at an hour’s notice. And it had 
been industriously circulated among them that dis- 
arming was only another name for destruction, and 
that when they had given up their muskets, they 
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1357. would eitlier bo sliot down or sent os prisoners 
■luiu. beyond the seas. 

Tlie intelligence, 'which Lord Canning had received 
from the General Ofliccr commanding the Dinnporc 
Division, tended to confirm him in the impre.ssion (hat 
an outbreak at that station was not to be expected. 
' ’if Diimiioro On the 2 nd of June, General Lloyd had written to 
Kcgnr.cni. Govcmor-Gencral, saying : “ Although no one 

can now feel full confidence in the loyalty of the 
Native troops generally, 3 'et I believe that tluj regi- 
ments here Avill remain rpiict, unless some great 
temptation or excitement .should assail them, in 
which case I fear that they could not be relied 
upon.”* A few days afterwards it seemed that the 
hour of temptation had come ; for news had arrived 
from Benares of the disai’ining of the regiments 
there, and what had followed, and all the exertions 
of the Dinaporc ofiicers were needed to allay the 
alarm, which is so often the precursor of revolt. 
This passed j but ere many days had lapsed, General 
Lloyd, in reply to a suggestion from GovernnKmt, 
wrote to Lord Canning that the opium-godown at 
Patna was in a good state of defence, and that he did 
not believe that there was any danger of an attack 
upon it, as no treasure was kept there. But, he 
added, “the temptation to an outbreak consists in 
the presence in the Collector’s cutcherry at Patna of 

* ‘Writing nl llio ciul of May, tlio tlicir best to keep mailers riglit, and 
comninndaut of one of the regi- tiio real slaio ol the case fully cx- 
mcn(.s— an excellent Sepoy ofliccr — plained to tlic oflicers and men ; and 
said; “1 am very liappylo inform they are warned Hint the wild stories 
you llial llic tlirce Native regiments aiul lies purposely spread about by 
iicrc display the best temper, and all emissaries arc only to alarm and dis- 
dulics arc' being regularly carried lurbtkem. They have been told Hint 
on— parades, drills, and target prac- if tlicy can seize and give up any of 
tico every morning. Not a mnrmur tlioso emissaries, tlioy will bo pro- 
is licard about cartridges. All com- moted and rewarded with a money 
manding ofllcci's and ollicrs arc doing present.” 
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pome twenty Inlchs of rupees — money brought in 
from Cliu)>ra1i, iiiul expected to arrive from Arrah, 
under tlic escort of Captain Katlray’s men, to-morrow 
morning.* The Treasury is under the charge of tlic 
XujcehSj and a guard of Sikhs goes for its protection 
during tlic night. Tlic money is to be sent to Cal- 
cutta by tlic first downward steamer. ... I believe 
the wor.st feeling towards us prevails in Patna and 
in Pehar generally — jiarticularly among the Ma- 
homodan population and the .sect of "Wahabccs. As 
yet it is confined to words only ; but a vciy little 
more e.xcitement ivould cause it to .show itself in 
deeds." The temptation, however, here anticipated 
had been reoisted, and the Native regiments, all 
throuiih the remaining weeks of June and the earlier 
part of tlic montb of duly, bad gone about tbeir 
accustomed duties without any outward manifesta- 
tions of disloyalty. And General Lloyd had con- 
tinued to report that he believed they would remain 
true to their .salt, unless some fresh temptation should 
arise to elicit the momentary madness that had driven 
so many others to perdition. 

It was not to be doubted, however, that, as time 
went on, there was, apart from these apprehensions of 
the sudden falling of a spaidc upon the combustible 
elements of Sepoy discontent, a not unreasonable 
cause of anxiety in the chronic state of fear into 
which the Native regiments had subsided, owing to 
reports industriously circulated among them that 
Ihc river steamers passing upwards were crowded 
with large numbers of European troops, who would 
bring upon them swift destruction under cover of 

’ llallrav, willi his Sikhs, reached will bo made of Ihcir excellent ser- 
Palna in the early morning of the vices, 
lith of June. Subsequent mention 
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tlic dai’lcncss of tlicniglit. In vain their officers tried 
to reassure them. Tlie panic grew. As had hap- 
pened, and was 3'et to happen in other places, the 
strong instinct of self-preservation moved them to 
concert measures for their liberation from the toils 
which it was believed were closing around them. 
To allay these fears, order.? were issued that each 
regiment should furnish a picket, to be posted at 
night in its Lines, ostensibly for the purpose of 
refusing ingi’css to mutineers or deserters from other 
regiments, and to seditious and intriguing persons of 
all kinds Avho might seek to corrupt them. This 
wise precaution was not without good results. It 
seemed for awhile to pacify the men. If it did not 
altogether restore confidence to them, it kept them 
quiet for awhile. And it was the desire of the 
General commanding to keep the Native regiments 
together at a time when the Government were strain- 
ing everj^ eflibrt to send upwards, along the Grand 
Trunk Koad, small detachments of Europeans in 
wheeled carriages; for an outbreak of the Native 
troops at Dinapore might have closed the road and 
delayed the advance of our reinforcements in the 
hour of our greatest need. 

Meanwhile, irrespectively of all military dislo3^^1t3’•, 
there was increasing excitement in Behar. It has 
been shown in an earlier chapter that, some 3'cars 
before the general outbreak of mutin3^ in the ranks of 
the Bengal Array, there had been dangerous plots de- 
veloped, if not originated, in Patna for the corruption 
of our Sepoy regiments, as the fii’st step towards the 
subversion of British power in the East.*^' In no place 
were large and influential classes of the Native com- 
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inunity better prepared for a rising of the soldiery ; 1857. 

and nowhere, when the crisis came, was there more of 
the excitenient of ill-disguised sympathy. ' As a link 
between them there were the Police— the Nujeebs 
— a h 3 >’brid race, but a power in the State. The 
fusion of the three, whichsoever might be the prime 
mover of sedition, was dangerous in the extreme; 
and it Avas certain that an inert policy Avould not be 
a successful one. So already the civil authorities 
Avcre striking heavy blows at incipient rebellion, and 
endeavouring to OA^erawe the suspected classes by 
repressive measures, Avhich engendered as much 
hatred as fear. 

The chief civil officer of the division was Mr. William Tav- 
* 1 

William Tayler, of AAdiom mention has already been 
made. A man of varied accomplishments and of an 
independent tone of thought and speech, he had 
studied the Native character, as only it can be rightly 
studied, with large-hearted toleration and catholicity 
of sentiment. Fully alive to the melancholy fact of 
the great gulf between the tAVo races,* he had often 
dAvelt, in his public correspondence, on the evils 
attending the self-imposed isolation of his countrymen, * 
and the Avant of sympathj^, and therefore the want of 
knoAvlcdge, in all that related to the feelings of the 
people, of a large majority of official and non- official 


* Notliing can be better than the people in the hollow of their hands, 
following, which I extracted some but they seldom, perhaps never, 
years ago from one of Mr. Tayler’s know what it is to feel lhat the 
official "papers : “ Separated as we minds of their rulers have ever been 
necessarily arc from the millions directed to understand or sympa- 
around ns, by our habits and ideas, thise with the great heart that is 
we are still lurther, and without the beating around them. The result is 
same necessity, isolated from their an utter absence of those ties be- 
hearts by the utter absence of all tween the governors and the go- 
individual feeling or sympathy. The" verned, that unbought loyally which 
great mass see or hear of functionary is the skength of kings, and which, 
after functionary coming and going, with all his faults, the Native of 
and holding the destinies of the India is well capable of feeling.” 
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1857. Englishmen in India. Nearly two -years before the 
June. outbreak of .the mutiny, he had reported to Govern- 
- ment that, “ owing to sundry eauses, the minds of 
the people in these districts are at present in a very 
restless and disatFected state, and they have generally 
conceived the idea that there is an intention on the 
part of Government to commence and carry through 
a systematic interference with their religion, their 
caste, and their social customs.” Utterances of this 
kind are never very palatable to Government; and 
Mr. Tayler was regarded in high places, if not actually 
as an alarmist, as a man who suffered his imagination 
to run away with him ; and although it is impossible 
to govern well and wisely without it, nothing is more 
detestable to Government than imagination; So it 
happened that Mr. Tayler had fallen into disrepute 
with some above him, and had excited the resent- 
ments of some below him. He was a man of strong 
. convictions, not chary of speech ; and there was small 
chance at any time of a division under his charge 
subsiding into the drowsy, somnolent state which 
gives so little official trouble, and is therefore so 
. greatly approved. 

There was, a short time before the outburst of the 
revolt, one esj)ecial matter which had been a source 
of much conflict, and had resulted in the determina- 
tion of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal to remove 
Mr. Tayler from the Patna Commissionership. It was 
a question of the establishment of an Industrial Insti- 
tution, to he supported by the landholders of the 
several districts ; and Mr. Halliday was of opinion that 
undue influence had been used to obtain the adhesion 
of the Zemindars to a scheme 'which they did not 
really approve. Into the merits of this question I do 
not purpose to enter. Mr. Tayler manfully declared 
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tliat it appeared to him, after the storm of trouble 3857. 
had burst, to be so paltry a matter that it should be 
dismissed from the consideration of the local officers. 

But it is necessary to the right understanding of 
what follows that the general position of affairs, as 
thus described, should be known .to the reader. It 
was an unfortunate circumstance that the Commis- 
sioner’s authoritj^ should have been weakened by the 
notoriety of the displeasure of his Government. There 
were undoubtedly two parties in Patna ; and a liouse 
divided against itself is ahvays infirm. When hostile 
multitudes are swarming around us, nothing but the 
united action of such handfuls of Englishmen as we 
can muster to oppose them, can ever work out perfect 
deliverance. 

The chief out-stations of the Patna Division were Alm-m in 
at Chuprah, Arrah, ]\Iozufferpore, Gya, and Mote- 
haree.^' There resided the usual staff of administra- . 
tors — -judges, collectors, magistrates, and opium-agents 
— and under their charge were the gaols, and trea- 
suries, and godonms, the repletion of which bespoke 
the activity wherewith they pursued their callings. 

The guardianship of these was intrusted to the Police. 

It would have been in favour of our people that no 
detachments of Sepoys were posted at these stations, 
if the Nujeebs had been trustworthy ; but it was 
generally felt that their fidelity would not survive 
an outbreak of the soldiery, and they might, any 
day, following the suit of their military brethren, 
release the prisoners in the gaols, carrj^ off the coin 
in the treasuries, and murder every Christian in the 
district. When, therefore, news came that Delhi 

® The districts \vere Sarun, Shall- ivere at Patna, -n-liich gave its name 
ahad, Tirhoot, Behar, and Cliiim- also to a district, 
parum. The civil head-quarters 
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1S57. was in the hands of the insurgents, anti no news 
came, after waiting awhile for it, that the Englisli 
had recovered the city and crushed the short-lived 
power of the IMogul, there was considerable uneasi- 
ness in the minds of all the English inhabitants of 
Behar. At first, there was the comforting reflection 
to sustain them, that the Native gentry were on their 
side — that the influential Zemindars and others 
would place all their resources at the disposal of. onr 
people. This belief, however, soon passed away. 
It is curious to mark in the private or demi-oflicial 
correspondence of the day, how, as time went on, 
the confidence entertained by our civil officers in the 
lo3'alt3f of the local gentr3'' gradually waned and at 
last disappeared. The month of Mn3' had not come 
to a close before stories began to reach the Commis- 
sioner from different out-stations, showing how great 
was the mistrust that was be^nning to overshadow 
the minds of our public functionaries. Just ten days 
after the outbreak at Meerut, one wrote to Mr. Ta3der, 
saying: “A Bazaar report was abroad that the 
Persian Army was close to Lahore, and hourly ex- 
pected, and that all was up with the British in India. 
This is enough to alarm the loyal, as well as to en- 
courage the disaffected. There is another story that 
I heard privately, and some weight may be attached 
to it, namely, that Maun Singh, the outlaw of Oude, 
is in Nepaul, and has been down on our frontier 
making observations and arrangements ; that he ex- 
cited the sympathy of many in our provinces, and 
that our great Rajahs in those parts are not to be 
depended upon for a moment ; that they encourage 
revolt, though not, perhaps, read3^ to join in it, unless 

an invading army should come I know the 

Hutv/ah man has a mooUear at Lucknow. For what 
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possible object? .... You may depend upon it 1857. 
that tlie cartridge question is all fudge. Some deeper 
scheme than that has been laid.” Early in June, one 
of our magistrates wrote from Gya to the Secretary 
to the Bengal Government, sa3'ing: “I have reason 
to believe that the j\Iahomcdans throughout this 
province are greatly disaffected j they are anxiously 
looking out for news from the North-West, exag- 
gerating matters, and publishing pro hono xmhUco all 
they hear. In Gya this feeling has shown itself to a 
great extent.” And again, some da5^s later: “My 
last mentioned state of feeling up to 11th. From 
tliat time the people have become much more dis- 
affected. Haports were duly received that Bud- 
mashes and numbers of the Mahomedan population, 
in parties, were strolling about, poisoning the minds 
of their neighbours with wild stories of our reign 
having come to its conclusion, the massacre of the 
Europeans in the North-West, &c. ; and in many 
other ways was the animus but too apparent, and ex- 
citement was thus shown to be at its highest pitch, 

bordering upon an outbreak It is reported 

from several places in my jurisdiction that men are 
wandering about in the guise of Fakeers and tam- 
pering with the villagers." And on the same day, 
the chief civil officer of Chuprah wrote to the Com- . 
missioner : “ There is no concealing the present con- 
dition of the Chuprah people, and it I'equires but 
the tidings of a disturbance at Dinapore to make 
the Mussulmans, aided by the Nujeebs, rise.”* 

* Annlher Icltfr, w’littcn from did in Delhi nas to loot every 
Chuprah (May 25lh), said : “I h.ivp, wealthy man. I also informed them 
these last two days, heeii visited by that the rogioicuts whiclt were on 
numbers of the Nmives, and I have their way to China would now proba- 
been explaining 1 he whole matter to bly pay Calcutta a visit, and that in a 
them — impressing upon the wealthy few days tlmre would be a European 
men that the first thing the Sepoys force there sufficient to conquer the 
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1857. At the chief station of Patna there ivas the greatest 

alarm of all. It was not unreasonably anticipated 

that if the Dinaporc regiments should revolt, they 

would j)our themselves upon Patna with a great 

destruction of property and of life. At the end of 

Juno 7. the first week of June the chronic alarm of the Euro* 

pcans culminated in an acute paroxysm of panic. 

A report had arrived from Dinaporc tluit the .Sepoys 

were expected to mutiii}^ in the course of the night, 

Then our people asked what was to be done ? i^Ir. 

Taylor, to whom all resorted for guidance in this 

emergency, counselled concentration in his own 

house. And in a little wliile the spacious residence 

of the Commissioner and his family was gorged to 

repletion.*' The moon rose that night on a scene of 

strange bewilderment and confusion. Outside the 

house, a large body of Nujeebs, in their dark-green 

dresses, were drawn up under their English chief ;f 

and a guard, from Holmes’s Irregulars, warlike and 

picturesque, was mounted at the chief entrance.| 

wliolc of India over again.” .... upon, bcMing them to come over 
"There arc some disall’eotcd people without delay, bag and baggage, to 
at work, and I only wish that I the rendezvous; messengers were 
could get hold of them. I hare my at the same time despalchcdto warn 
eye upon one or two ; but they the more distant residents. In less 
seem to be raking up all the old timn an hour almost every man, 
causes of complamt. Twice to-day woman, and oiiild (excepting some 
1 have been asked why the 6o> few who lived close to the o|iiiim. 
)■) vernment wish to cut off the pri- godown and found refuge there) 

' y soners’ hair .and boiirds, and though were hurrying helter-skelter to onr 

I explained to thorn that tlio Mus- house, followed oy a heavy plnalanx 
sulman's beard was only to be of beds, clothes, pillows, mattresses, 
clipped, and tliat four fingers’ and other domestic impedimenta.” 
breadth was to be left, they were — Tajffer’s JPaiita Crisis, 
not satisfied, and said, ‘ One day it f Major Nation — whence they 
will bo four, the nest two fingers, came, in the language of the pro- 

and then it will bo cut oil idto- vince, to be called the National 

gel her.’ ” Guard. 

*■' “ My wife and myself were in a J The head-quarters of Holmes’s 

curricle when we received the news; regiment was at Segowlie. An ao- 
we drove off at once to the houses of count of this corps will be found in 
the nearest residents aud iufonned subsequent pages of the narrative, 
them quietly of tlio pKan decided 
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Inside, our people, men, women, and cliildrcn, were 
luuldling lo.irctlier, some confident and some scared. 
The usual strong contrasts that a season of danger 
conunonly evokes were strikingly developed by tlic 
crisis. Some looked to the locks of their guns or 
felt the edtres of their sword.*?: some resigned them- 
selves trancpiilly to their fate. Some groaned in 
spirit ; some laughed regardless of their doom. And 
Avhilst some elders were examining the ladder.'S wliieh 
led to the roof of the house, and preparing them- 
selves for a sudden ascent, young men and maidens, 
in the Commissioner’s garden, could not resist a little 
moonlit flirtation, although it might be their last.*^' 
But there was no need of the ladders — no use for 
the guns. As the night advanced, llic danger seemed 
to thicken. Letters from Dinaporc Iiad been received 
by tlic Xujcchs, saying that the Sepoy regiments were 
all of one mind, that tliey were coming down upon 
Patna, and that if the Police battalions would join 
them, succe.s.s would be as.*;urcd. With the excej)tion 
of a few troopers from Scgow!i<*, the Kujeebs were 
the solo protection of our ])eoj»le. The gloom, tlierc- 
fore, grew darker and den.^er. But never were the 
scriptural woj’ds, ” lleavine.^^s may endure for a niglit, 
hut joy comet li in tlie luoniing,” more signally veri- 
fied tlian in thi.s Patna eri.-i.'?. 1'herc was Jiourly 
expectation of the :irrival of Caj>taiti Battray’s well- 
known and much-trusted regiment of Sikh Irregulars. 
The Commissioner had already sent urgent missives 
to Rattray to hasten lii.*’ advance, and on that very 


* "On tlic gntdcH tiJo, our 

dauclilci?, \iilh ^omu OiluT pill* 
»iid the juveniles .nmoiip tlic pcntlc- 
nieii, in ijiKc of tlic litiljlnib niul 
ignorant of the real d.mper, were 
cujovinp ilic open v alks niid moonlit 
Rfass of tic garden, ond fomcw'linl 


EC.andalUcd tic more nervous por- 
tion of tlic nsscmblnge bj tlicir 
lau"Wcr and merriment. My wife 
tU? as is licr sront, engaged in 
ministering to tbe comfort of dl 
Uo bnd mken sbeUerm the louse.” 
^Tayler's F<tii:a Crisis. 


3S57. 

June. 
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1857. afternoon he had despatched fresh messengers, in the 
Juno. light-wheeled carriages of the countiy, to urge and 
to assist the rapid progress of the regiment. And 
when about the hour of dawn, Rattray himself, with 
.. his picturesque accoutrements, his high jack-boots, 
and his long sword, clanked into the Commissioner’s 
house, and announced that his men were behind 
him, there was a general feeling of deliverance. But 
in fact there was no danger from which the Euro- 
pean community of Patna were to be delivered. 
The Dinapore regiments did not rise ; and . next 
morning the strange assembly of people that had been 
gathered together in the Commissioner’s house re- 
turned, safe and hopeful, to their several homes. 


Repressive There was not a man in the country more disposed 
measures. towards strenuous action than Mr. William Tayler. 

The instructions which he issued to his subordinates 
all through the months of June and July were of the 
most encouraging and assuring kind. lie exhorted 
all men to put on a bold front, to maintain their 
posts, and to crush all incipient sedition with the 
strong arm of authority. It was in these Avords that 
he Avrote to the chief ciAul' officer of Tirhoot, and all 
his directions to others were in the same strain : “I 
don’t think that you are in danger. The Sepoys, if 
they rose, Avould not go so far out of their Avay. Your 
oAvn Budmashes, therefore, are all you have to fear. 
If you look sharp and raise your extra Police — ^Iceep 
3'’0ur SoAA^ars in hand — stir up your Darogali — ^tell that 
little Rajah to send you men in different parts to lielp 
3'ou — Iceep a look-out at the ghauts, and at the same 
time quietly arrange for a place of rendezvous in case 
of real danger, AAhere you may meet, all Avill go 
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right ]\rakc evcv 3 'body show a good face — be 

pluck)’', and snub any fellows who are impudent. If 
any people talk sedition, threaten them with a rope, 
and keep a look-out on the Nujeebs. Try and form 
without any fuss a body of volunteers, mounted 
gentlemen, so that in case of any extremity they 
might all meet and pitch into any blackguards. If 
anything reall)^ bad were to happen, the branch 
volunteers should come into Patna and join the main 
body, and we would keep the province till assistance 
should come. These arc only probabilities, so don’t 
tell people they are anticipated. The word for 
Tirhoot just now is ‘ All serene.’ And it was, 
doubtless, the true policy to betray no fear, but to be 
thoroughly awake to and prepared for all possibilities 
of surrounding danger. 

I say it reluctantly — ^iDUt I fear that it is to be said 
most truthfully — that all the Englishmen in the Patna 
Division were not of the same high courage as Mr. 
William Tayler himself. There had been sudden 
alarms and flights from some out-stations, and be- 
wildered rushings into Dinapore. “ Such a cowardly 
panic-struck set as have rushed in here yesterday 
and to-day I never saw,” wrote General Lloyd to the 
Commissioner on the 9th of June. And the Com- 
missioner himself had been compelled to rebuke 
some, who had shown too great an alacrity to leave 
their posts without sufficient reason for running 
away. But it must in all fairness be conceded, that 
there were some exceptional grounds of apprehension 
on the part of the European residents in Behar. 
Already, in general terms, has mention been made of 
these. The sources of danger were of two kinds — 
external and internal — ^military and civil. Not only 

* M.S. Uecords. 
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•was it clear that into the Patna Division would pour 
all the Sepoy deserters -and refugees from the Lower 
Provinces, but that large numbers of the influential 
local gentry were disaffected to the core, and were 
watching the movements of the soldiery with grateful 
anticipations of a time of trouble to the English. The 
fact that Sepoys of nine different regiments were 
kno'wn to have fought against us in Shahabad, after- 
wards afforded substantial, proof of the former. The 
plots which were actually discovered, and the trea- 
sonable correspondence which was intercej)ted at the 
time, left no doubt of the latter ; and if any had re- 
mained, subsequent revelations would have thoroughly 
dispersed it. Apart from the indigenous sedition — 
the sedition of “fanaticism” as it has been called 
(for a sincere belief in other creeds than our own is 
always fanaticism in the Christian vocabulary) — 
there were foreign influences at work to stimulate 
the Mussulman inhabitants of Patna and the neigh- 
bourhood to rise, whenever a fitting opportunity 
should present itself, against the British Government. 
Foremost among these were the sinister influences 
that issued from Lucknow. The annexation of that 
country had sent to Patna a small Oude colony with 
all kinds of embittered resentments against the British 
Government, and there was an active correspondence 
continually going on between the Mahomedans of the 
two great cities ; whilst in the districts intrigue was 
incessantly at work to weaken, and eventually to 
overthrow, the hateful power of the Ferin ghees. 

One incident deserves special narration. About 
the end of the third week of June, intelligence 
reached the authorities of Tirhoot that one of their 
Jemadars of Police, Waris Ali by name, said to 
have been of the blood-roj'al of Delhi, was in trea- 
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soiiable correspondence ■with some disaficcted Maho- 1S57. 
medans of Patna. The Magistrate, seeing at once 
the necessity of immediately arresting this man, -who 
was at a police-station in the interior of the district, 
ashed 'Mr. lYilliam Robertson, a young civilian of 
two or three years’ standing, if he would under- 
tahe the work. Robertson, a fine, high-spirited 
youth, Avho seems at all times to have been cheery 
and confident, and ripe for action, accepted the offered 
duty with alacrity ; and it was agreed that four 
Englishmen of the district should be selected to share 
the dangers and the honours of the enterprise. The 
gentlemen finally selected were ^Messrs. Urqnhart, 
Baldwin, Hollowaj', and Pratt, indigo-planters of the 
neighbourhood, “all of them,” as Mr. Robertson 
•\ATOte, “ stead}’, cool chaps, and )"et fighting men.” 

All arrangements made, this little party of five, well- 
mounted and well-armed, rode for Mr. Baldwin’s 
factory, some three miles from the police-station, 
where they dined and matured their plans; and 
before daybreak started, in high spirits, for the 
Jemadai’’s quarters. Coming suddenly upon him, 
thc}^ found Wai’is Ali in the act of writing a trea- 
sonable letter to one Ali Kureem, a Jlahomcdan of 
wealth and influence, notoriously disaffected, who 
was then living upon the road between Patna and 
G3^a. The culprit was seized with all his correspond- 
ence. He had evidently girded up his loins for im- 
mediate flight ; and if William Robertson had swooped 
doAvn upon him an hour later, the prey would have 
been lost. His horse — a remarkably fine one — stood 
saddled in the stable, with holsters at the pommel. 

Carts, already laden for a journey, with the draught 
cattle beside them, were standing in front of the 
house. Every article of furniture, down to the cook- 
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ing pots and pans, were heaped up ready for depar- 
ture. There was no doubt of the man’s guilt. Taken 
Jlagranie delicto^ he resigned himself to his fate. He 
was carried a prisoner to the station, and soon after- 
wards he was hanged. It is said that at the foot of 
the gallows he cried aloud, “ If there is any friend of 
the King of Delhi here, let him come and help 
me. 

Flight of AU The correspondence found in the house of AVaris 
Ali clearly implicated Ali Kurcem. It was sent to 
the Commissioner, who determined to apprehend this 
' man. A party of Sikhs, with ton mounted troopers, 

under Captain Rattray, and accompanied by j\rr. 

. John ]M. Lowis, the i^Iagistrate, wore despatched to 
his house ; but either waimed of the movements of 
the English, or scared by the capture of his friend, 
Ali Kureem had placed himself on the back of an ele- 
phant and taken flight. AYhat now was to be done? 
The answer was obvious. The troopers, with one of 
the English officers at their head, might haA*e gone in 
pursuit and captured him. But in an e'val hour, j\Ir. 
Lowis suffered himself to be persuaded by his Nazir, 
of whose treachery there was afterwards little doubt, 
not to take the horsemen with him. So he started in 
a wheeled carriage ill-suited to rapid travelling, and 
) when Ali Kureem caught .sight of his pursuers he 

astutely forsook the open road and struck across the 
fields, where the elephant made good progress but 
the ecka could not follow. On this, Lowis, still eager 
in the chase, left the carriage and followed on foot. 
But everything was against him. The sympathies of 
the people were clearly on the side of the fugitive.* 
They rendered the English officer no assistance ; but 

* Mr. Tajler ("The ?atna actually removed a tattoo (pony) 
Crisis”) says ; " The villages not that he had secured,” 
only gave him no assistance, but 
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on the other hand actively impeded the pursuit. So 1S57. 
next day he returned, “ wearied and disheartened,” 
leaving his Native assi.stant to follow up the ehasc. 

But the heart of the Xazir was with the enemies of 
the Nazaronc, and the fugitive escaped. A reward 
of five thousand rupees Avas afterwards oflered for 
All Kurcenf s head. 

^Meanwhile a crisis was approaching in the city of Escitoment 
Patna itself. Profoundly mistrustful of the popula- 
tion of that great city, especially of its Wahabce 
inhabitants, some of whom were men of wealth and 
influence, Connnissioner 'layler had from the first 
endeavoured to overawe the disaflected by vigorous 
measures, only to be justified b}' the extremity of the 
danger to be combated. The practice which he pur- 
sued was described in the rough vernacular of the 
dav, as “ hanging right and left.” There was some 
exaggeration in this ; but the policy Avas, doubtless, 
one of intimidation, and the process of intimida- 
tion necessarily involved a somewhat slender regard 
for proofs. Of calm judicial investigation there could 
be none at such a time. To strike promptly was to 
strike successfully ; and to be suspected Avas often to 
be condemned. Arrest folloAA'ed arrest. A nreat 

w 

panic arose among the Mahomedans of Patna. JSTo 
one kncAv aa'Iiosc turn Avould come next, or Avhat 
form the olfensive movements of English authority 
Avould take. The Commissioner Avas equally cou- 
rageous and adroit. Though he fought openly and 
struck boldly, he did not despise the aid of stra- 
tagem. One story, of the arrest of some of the 
principal Wahabee suspects, is worthy of narration 

There Avere three Moulavees in the city, believed Arrest of ilie 
to exercise, by means of their reputed saintliness, 
great influence over many of the townspeople. They 
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1857. were described by Mr. Tnyler ns " little, sbrivclled, 
Juno. skin-dried men, of contemptible appearance and 
plain manners,” but witb “ a large body of followers, 
who would sacrifice cverylbing at their beck.” Tliere 
was reason to believe that these men were busily in- 
triguing against us. So Taylor determined to arrest 
them. “ I felt sure,” he wrote afterwards, “that with 
their necks at my di.sposal, and tbeir persons under the 
drawn sabres of the Sikhs, not one genuine AVnhabee 
in the district dare stir a finger.” It wa.s obviou.sly, 
hoAvever, a thing to be done ns quietl}' as possible. 
A violent seizure of these hoi}' men in the heart of 
the city might have precipitated an outbreak, Avhich 
would have had inconvenient results. So the Com- 
missioner bethought himself of a device whereby this 
danger might bo avoided. He sent a Circular to all 
the most respectable Natives of the city inviting them 
to visit him on the following day, “ for consultation 
on the state of affairs.” At the appointed time they 
assembled in considerable numbers, and the three 
Moulavees were among them. When they were 
seated around Mr. Tayler’s long dining-table, the 
Commissioner with his Civil Staff entered the room. 
With them also entered Major Nation, Chief of the 
Police, Captain Rattray, of the Sikh Regiment, and 
Soubalidar Hedayat All, of the same corps. The 
long swords of the two last in their steel scabbards 
clanked ominously on the floor, as they took their 
seats near the little Moulavees. The performance 
then commenced. There was some talk about the 
troubled times and the measures to be most expediently 
adopted for the safety and welfare of all classes of 
the community. When sufficient time had been 
given to the decencies of the- sham, the Native gen- 
tlemen were formally dismissed; but, as the party 
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was breaking- up, the Moulavees were requested to 1S57. 
remain, as the .Commissioner had a few private words 
to say to them. 

So the little shrivelled men, who had been sitting 
very uncomfortably during the conference, with their 
legs tucked up on Tayler vSahib’s chairs, and who 
had clearly foreseen what was coming, resigned them- 
selves to their fate. The Commissioner told them 
that he considered it his duty, in the interests of the 
public safety, to keep them under arrest until the 
coming of more quiet times. No resistance was at- 
tempted or thought of for a moment. There was 
not even a word of complaint. With the quiet 
dignity habitual to them, they courteously ad- 
dressed the British Commissioner, saying, “ Great 
is your Excellency’s kindness — ^great your wisdom. 

What you order is best for your slaves. So shall 
our enemies be unable to bring false charges against 
us!” To this the Commissioner responded with 
equal courtesy. Then, “ smiles and salutations” 
having been exchanged, the wretched men, bearing 
up bravely under their lot, were escorted to their 
palanquins, and under a guard of Sikhs conveyed to 
the Circuit-house, not without some apprehension of 
being hanged. 

“To -this day,” wrote Mr. Tayler, a year after- 
wards, “ I look at the detention of these men as one 
of the most successful strokes of policy which I was 
able to carry into execution.” But it can hardly . 
escape the consideration of any candid mind that 
what is thus regarded as a successful stroke of policy, 
when executed by Englishmen against Mahomedans, 
would, if Englishmen had been the victims of it, 
have been described by another name. To invite 
men to a friendly conference, and when actually the 
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guests of a Britisli officer, to seize their j)crsons, is 
not only veiy like treachciy, but is treacliery itself. 
If these little slirivelled men had resisted, they would, 
perhaps, have been cut down ; and if they had 
been, a Mahomedan historian would, doubtless, have 
described the successful policy of Commissioner 
Tayler in language similar to that in which I de- 
scribed the treacherous assassijiation of Sir William 
Macnaghten by Sirdar jMahomed Akbar Khan. The 
exigencies of a great crisis justify exceptional acts 
in the interests of the national safety ; but I do not 
know any excuses that may be pleaded or arguments 
that may be advanced ly a British officer in such a 
case, that might not, and doubtless have been pleaded 
and advanced, by Native chiefs in like circumstances, 
and freely echoed by the popular voice. 

But, whatsoever other successes this stroke of 
ihe'city”'^ policy may have wrought, the tranquilisation of 
Patna was not one of them. Following closely upon 
the arrest of the Moulavees, an attempt was made to 
disarm the city of Patna. Like all attempts of the 
same kind, it was only partial successful. There 
was a limited surrender of offensive weapons ; but 
many more were concealed. . And the fanatical 
hatred of the Mahomedan population seems to have 
been increased by these acts. On the evening of 
the 3rd of July they rose. A large body of Slaho- 
medans, bearing aloft the green flag, and summoning 
others to join them by the beating of drums, marched 
through the streets of the city and attacked the 
house of a Roman Catholic priest. The Sikhs Avere 
at once ordered out, and an express was sent to 
Dinapore for European troops. MeanAvhile, Dr. 
Lyall, Avith praiseworthy but incautious zeal, had 
mounted his horse and ridden doAvn to the scene of 
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tuuiuls, thinkiuii liv Ins infhieiicc to pacify (he crowd, 
lie laid sc.'urcly apjtearod on (lie .‘Jccnc wlicn lie was 
shot dead. Ihit wln-n Ihidniy with hi.s iiumi came 
down upon them, the victory of the moh wa.s at an 
end. llatinir with a hitter hatred thc.se Mahomc- 
dans. they struck out with hearty £:oodwill. Tiic 
rioters were soon disjv'r.'^cd. and <j\iie(u<lc, was restored 
to tile eity. 

A nmnhcr of the most notorious malcontents were 
arrested in the cour.-je of the. next few day.‘«. Among 
these was one PeerAli— a Mahomedan hook.scller, 
whose professional acijuaintance with the ameni(ie.s 
of li«?ra(ttre may have sharpened his intellect, though 
it had hy no means mollified his manners. lie was 
hrayo niul un.scrujmloiis, and lie hated the ICnglish. 
He liad licen a long time plotting against us, now in 
c.nmmnnication with Delhi, now with Lucknow — 
mainly, indeed, with the latter city, of which he was 
a Xaiiye. When lii.s house was .searched much 
trcasoiiahle eorresjioiidenee was found in it. One 
document .eaid : “'riic .state of afiains at Patna i.s a.s 
follows. Some respectable per.«ons of the city are in 
prison, and the .«uhjee(s are all weary and disgusted 
with the tyranny and oppre.'^sion e.xercised by Go- 
yernment, whom they all curi;e. I^Iny God hear (ho 
prayers of the oppressed vciy .soon 1" It wa.s gene- 
rally said that this man had shot down Dr. Lyall 
with his own hand. He was tried and sentenced to 
death. Brought before the Commissioner and other 
liinglisli gentlemen, “ heavily fettered, his soiled gar- 
ments stained deeply with blood from a wound in 
bis side,” he was asked whether he had any informa- 
tion to give that might induce the Government to 
spare his life. With dignified composure, such as 
our own people did not always maintain under e.vcit- 
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•ing circumstances, lie confronted his questioners, and - 
replied : “ There are some cases in which it is good 
to save life — others in which it is better to lose it.” 
He denounced the oppression of the English, es- 
pecially of the Commissioner, and added, “You 
may hang me, or such as me, every day, but thou- 
sands will rise in my place, and your object will 
never be gained.” After some further conversation, 
throughout which, except when he spoke of his 
children, he betraj'^ed no emotion. Peer Ali was 
taken ‘out to execution. He salaamed respectfully 
to the' Commissioner, and went forth “ unmoved and 
unconcerned.” He was hanged. His house was 
razed to the ground, and his property was con- 
fiscated. 

But Peer Ali was not a rich man. And Com- 
missioner Tayler was thoroughly convinced by “ the 
fact that men had been kept for months on pay 
regularly distributed, under a conditional compact 
to come forward when called for,” that “some 
wealthy party was at the bottom of the intrigues, 
that were shown to have been carried on for months.” 
He had no difficulty in naming the man. There 
was one Lootf Ali Khan, a' wealthy banker, against 
whom there was a strong suspicion by no means 
confined to the Commissioner. One of the men 
arrested and executed for the outrage which had 
resulted in the death of Dr. Lyall, was this man’s 
Jemadar. He was known to have harboured a 
Sepoy of the Thirty-seventh Re^ment that had re- 
volted at Benares ; and he was suspected of being in 
communication with Sepoy regiments, and to have 
supplied, for rebellious purposes, the money distri- 
buted by Peer Ali and others. When the Magistrate 
went to the banker’s residence in the city, accom 
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3857 . Stories Avcrc freely circuln tod to the efiect thnt the great 

July- wealth of Lootf Ali had earrietl him triumphantly 
through the ordeal. It was .said that large .sums of 
money had been remitted to Cnlcut la for the purpo.se of 
working out his deliverance. That deliverance, when 
it came, was quite an ovation. Tlie pajans of party 
were resonant from Cnlcutia to Dinapore. The great 
Mahomedan capitalist, who, a little time before, had 
been suspected of holding large numbers of armed 
men in his pay to exterminate the Kazarene, was 
now welcomed and consoled as a nmrtyv to the pre- 
judice of an individual. Kcceivcd with favour by 
some of the Government olliccrs, and invited to their 
houses — an act of toleration only too rare in otlicial 
circles — he could afford to laugh at the malice of 
his cnemic.s, and so he expanded into greater exu- 
berance than before. As to the guilt or innocence 
of the man, it still remains a subject of controversy ; 
but it is right that histoiy should give hiin the benefit 
of the popular doubt, and, still more, the benefit of 
the judicial acquittal. It is to be remembered that 
in those days, not only in the Patna Division, but 
throughout the whole country, a strong anti-Maho- 
ihedan feeling pervaded the minds of the English 
communities ; and that many fell under suspicion of 
complicity in treasonable designs upon evidence far 
more slender than that on which the Patna banker 
was arrested. If wo cannot blame Judge Farquhar- 
son for acquitting him, it is equally certain that we 
must not condemn Commissioner Tayler for com- 
mitting him. 

After the anti-Mahomedan demonstrations above 
recorded, there was, as the month of Julj' wore to a 
close, a season of comparative quietude at Patna ; and 
outwardly the Sepoy regiments at Dinapore main- 
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Haveloclc. The detention of this regiment would have 
been a great evil. But the Calcutta Government, 
urged onwards by tlic importunities of the commercial 
communities, consented to allow its stoppage for a 
little space at Dinapore, just, in the language of the 
day, “to polish off the Sepoys,” in conjunction with 
its brethren of the Tenth, and then to pass on to its 
destination. So, on the 15th of July, Sir Patrick 
Grant wrote confidentially to General Lloyd, saying : 
“ The first detachment of Her jMajesty’s Fifth Fusiliers 
left Chinsurah this morning on flats towed b}*^ steamers 
in progress towards Benares, and the remaining por- 
tions of the regiment will follow by the same means 
of transit to-morrow and Friday. If, when the regi- 
ment reaches Dinapore, you see reason to distrust the 
Native troops, and you entertain an opinion that it 
is desirable to disarm them, you are at liberty to dis- 
embai’k the Fifth Fusiliers to assist you in this object ; 
but it is imperatively necessary that the detention of 
the regiment should be limited to the shortest possible 
period. If you decide on disarming, it should extend 
to all three regiments, and it should be carefully ex- 
plained that it is merely a measure of precaution to 
save the well-disposed from being led to commit them- 
selves by the evil machinations of designing scoundrels, 
some few of whom are always to be found in even the 
best regiment. If resistance to authority is exhibited, 
the most prompt and decided measures for its instant 
suppression should be adopted.” Although these 
instructions were very clear, they left, to a certain 
extent, the responsibility in the hands of General 
Lloyd j and General Lloyd was one of those who 
shrunk from responsibility. And for some days 
after the receipt of this letter he was minded to do 
nothing. 
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But on tlic 21(h of July, in an evil hour, General 1857. 
Lloyd, feebly halting between two opinions, be- 
thought himself of a compromise. Still reluctant to 
disarm the regiments, yet unwilling to turn a deaf 
ear to the incroasijig imjdorafions and remonstrances 
of the Europeans of Bengal, now at last, after long 
delay, stipported by Government, he fell back upon 
the fatal folly of a lialf-measnrc. There was nothing 
to command .success, in those day.«, that had not in- 
scribed upon it. the great watchword of “ 'riiorongh.” 

But General Lloyd did not see clearly that to give to 
his men all his conlidencc or none — to do the thing 
all in all or not at all — was the only way to success. 

He shrunk from the decided act of taking away from 
his men their muskets and their pouche.s. But he 
thought that he might render their po.sscssion harm- 
less by depriving (he regiments of percussion-caps. 

So taking advantage of the arrival of two companies 
of the Thirty-seventh Foot on the 24tli of July, he 
ordered a parade of the Europeans for llic following 
morning, and directed arrangements to be made for 
cjirting away all the caps in the magazines.*- 

At tbc appointed time the pai'ade was held. The 25. 
Enrojican troops and the Artillery were drawn up in 
the great barrack-square; and two bullock carts were 


* These companies had come 
round from Ccj'loii to Calcutta. 
Lord Canning had written urgently 
to Sir Henry AVard (sending his 
letter by Jlajor Bazeley on a special 
steamer) to despatch the whole of 
the Tlnrly-sevcnth ; hul both the 
Governor and the Commandcr-in- 
Chief of the colony had demurred 
to the proposal thus to strij) the 
island of all European defence. " I 
entirely agreed,” wrote Sir Henry 
AVard, " witli Major-General Lock- 
yor’a view that nothing would jus- 


tify us in parting with the whole of 
tho Thirty-seventh Uegiment, and 
in thus placing the colony at the 
mercy of a regiment of Sfalaj’s and 
Sepoys, who may, I think, be relied 
upon ns against the Natives, if kept 
in check hy a proper admixturo of 
the European clement, but w'ho may 
also, though ail now appears to be 
gained, ho brought under those mys- 
terious induciiccs which have worked 
so fatally upon the Bengal Army.” — 
ACS. Correspondence. 
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iS57. sent to the inngazhics to bring tlio pcrcusslon-ca])s to 
July 25. English cjuiivtcrs. Between the magazines and 

the square were the Sepoy Lines — so the laden carts, 
Avhich told the story of the ])rcscnt disgrace, and, 
perhaps, the coming destruction of the Native regi- 
ments, had to pass beneath their C3’es. As tliey 
crossed the Lines, there was a great commotion among 
the Sepoys of the Seventh and Eighth Tlegiments; 
but the F orticth appears to have been quiescent on the 
side of mutin3% if not active on that of “ order and 
discipline.”* The Seventh, who were being paraded 
for guard at the time, were the most tumultuous. 
The3' are said to have cried out for the murder of the 
Sahibs and the rescue of the ammunition. But their 
officers went among them and pacified them ; and 
the danger for the moment was tided over.f The two 
cart-loads of percussion-caps were stored away under 
charge of the Europeans. The oflicers went home to 
their breakfasts, and the General issued some sup- 
plementary orders to his Staff, of such small im- 
portance he thought, as not to require that he should 
see them executed himself. 


* General Lloyd says : “ The 
FovtielU Native Infantry made a 
deeided deinonsf ration towards Uie 
cause of order and discipline, being 
ready to oppose any attempt to 
rescue the caps.” Colonel Cum- 
berlcgc, who commanded the For- 
tieth, says : '' About six a.u. on the 
25th of July, 1857, the Fortieth 
llcgiment had just been dismissed 
from parade, when a cart containing 
])Crcussion-caps for the three regi- 
ments, taken from the magazines, 
passed along the road in front of onr 
parade-ground ; an angry buzz of 
voices had arisen amongst the men 
in the lines on our riglit, and some 
of the men of the Seventh Begiment 
Native Infantry were rushing in a 
disturbed and excited manner, and 
some tried to make across the corner 


of our parade to intercept the carts. 
In this tlicy were most decidedly 
opposed and turned back by (he men 
of our grenadiers and right wing — 
our men mcansi'hilc keeping per- 
fectly quiet and orderly.” — Parlia- 
mentary Papers. 

f In the official slatcmcnt of 
Brevet-Colonel Tcmpler {Parlia- 
mentary Papers) there is no mention 
of these threats. The colonel says, 
" The Seventh Regiment under my 
command, for the first time showed 
a mutinous spirit to exist in some 
of the men on the morning of the 
25th of July, 1857, by tlie regi- 
mental guards (at guard-mounting) 
dispersing, instead of obeying the 
orders of the officer of the day to 
wheel into column.” 
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The supplementary orders related to the percussion- 1S57. 
caps which were already in the- possession of the • 26 - 

Sej>oys — tliose which liad been served out to them 
for immediate use, together with the corresponding 
rounds of ball-cart ridire. Had there been no sierns of ‘ 

^ O 

disalfection in the early morning, these few caps 
might have been left with the men, and tired awa)', in 
course of ordinary duty, without exciting suspicion ; 
hut the bearing of the Sepoys rendered it expedient 
that prompter action should be trdeen. So a parade 
was ordered at noon, at which it was to be e>iplained 
by the Native ollicers to their several companies that 
the measure then ordered was “ merely one of precau- 
tion to save the well-disposed from being led away to 
commit themselves by the evil machinations of de- 
signing scoundrels’*'^ — and then the caps were to be 
collected. It was easier, however, to empty out the 
magazines than to take this little residue out of the 
clutches of an excited soldieiy. 

A little after the hour of noon the regimental 
parades were held. The soothing explanations were 
given, lint when the lime came for them to surrender 
their caps, the Seventh and Eighth Regiments broke 
out into open mutiny. Ru.^hing towards the bells-of- 
arins they seized their muskets and fired at all the 
Europeans they could see. They took their regi- 
mental colours and their regimental treasure, and 
prepared themselves for flight. The Fortieth, how- 
ever, hesitated. There was still some sense of duty 
left in them. The Native ollicers and non-com- 
missioned oflicers, and some of the Sepoys, formed 
and marched into the square with their colours and 
treasure, intending to defend them ; and it is pos- 
sible that the whole regiment might have stood fast ; 
but in a critical moment of doubt and jierplexity 


* Rcgimcnlnl Orders of the SeventU Kativc Iiyantry, July 25,.' 
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18S7. some Europeans of the Tenth fired upon tliem from 
July 25. j,QQf Qf Hospital, and panic completed what 
disaffection had onl}^ half done. So the three regi- 
ments went off together cn masse — talcing their arms 
• and accoutrements, but not their uniforms, with 
them. And the Commander of the English forces put 
himself on board a steam-boat in the river. 

How it happened that, at such a time, the General 
could have abandoned his proper post it is not 
easy to explain. lie was old and infirm. He was 
grievously afflicted with the gout. He could not 
walk. He could not ride. But he could sit upon the 
deck of a steamer, and there dimly survey the ope- 
rations on the shore. Perhaps the feeling of thorough 
helplessness reconciled him to a desertion which 
could not be regarded as otherwise than discreditable. 
Had he confessed his physical inability to cope vdth 
the crisis, and made over the command to the officer 
next in seniority, there would have been a far better 
result. But the crisis had arrived at Dinapore ; and 
there was no responsible officer on the spot to con- 
front it.* 


* It is right that General Lloyd’s 
own words should be quoted. The 
following is from a letter written to 
his brother and published in a Lon- 
don newspaper : “ 1 had no horse in 
cantonments. My stable was two 
miles distant, and being unable at 
the time to walk far or much, I 
thought 1 should be most useful on 
board the steamer with guns and 
riflemen, in wiiich I proceeded along 
the rear of the Native lines — the 
river being only two hundred yards, 
or thereabouts, distant from the 
right of the advancing column of 
guns and Europeans, and expecting 
to get some shots at the Sepoys on 
shore or escaping by the river. Con- 
sidering that I had fully previously 
given instinictions for the attack and 
pursuit of the Sepoys by the guns 


and Her Majesty’s Tenth, under 
their respective commanding oiScers, 
I left it to them to follow up the 
mutineers by land.” The letter 
from which this passage is quoted 
will be found complete in the Ap- 
pendix. There is no incident de- 
tailed in this volume regarding which 
1 have had more travail in eluci- 
dating the truth than this story of 
the Linapore mutiny. 1 had been 
led to believe by previous published 
statements that General Lloyd went 
on board the steamer the regi- 
ments had mutinied. His own state- 
ment, however, distinctly refutes 
this — whether to his advantage or 
not I leave the reader to determine. 
1 confess that his apology appears to 
mo to be altogether unsatisfactory. 
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It had 
this kind 
been raoi 

the Native regiments into something like a massacre 
of insurgents. There was the Tenth Foot, less two 
companies; and there was a battery of Foot Artil- 
lery, but wanting some of its guns and gunners, 
which had been sent to Benares ; and there were two 
companies of the Thirty-seventh Foot. The assembly 
was sounded in the barrack-square, and the English 
Infantry and Artilleiy were mustered under their 
commandants, Fenwick and Huy she. But the Se- 
poys’ power of flight was greater than our soldiers’ 
power of pursuit. The state of the country was in 
favour of the Natives. The parade-grounds were 
mostly under water, and the country beyond was a 
great swamp. The Sepoys in their scanty undress, 
literally with their “ loins girt about for flight,” tra- 
versed easily the familiar morasses. But our Infantry 
floundered in them, and our Artillery stuck fast. 
Both fired when it was too late at “impossible dis- 
tances,”* and the Sepoys made good their escape 
almost to a man. Full notice had been given to 
them, and they had wisely spent the morning in 
making their preparations for a triumphant exodus, 
whilst the Europeans made only a feeble efibrt at 
pursuit ; and as they could not overtake the fugi- 
tives, set fire to their huts and halted for further 
orders. The General was missing. No one liked to 
take the responsibility upon himself; no one, per- 
haps, knew what was to be done. The emergency 
that had now come upon our people had been anti- 
cipated for months, and yet when it came no one 
seems to have had any conception of the way in 
which it was to be met. 

* These are General Lloyd’s words. 


been supposed that in any emergency of 1857. 
he European force at Dinapore would have 
; than strong enough to turn a mutiny of sepoys. 
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i;57. It was not so witli the Sepoys. Some few made 
July 25. mistake of taking to the Ganges, where their 
boats Avere fired into and run down by the steamer, 
and some of their inmates shot or dfowned. But 
the majority .hastened to the river Soane, w^hich 
skirts the south-east boundary of the district of 
Shahabad, dividing it, for some fifteen miles, from 
the Patna district, and emptying itself into the' 
Ganges about ten miles south of Dinapore. It ■was 
the object of the mutineers to enter this, district of 
Shahabad, from which it is said that the Dinapore 
regiments had been largely recruited.*' On the banks 
of the river, the}' had it all to themselves. It "was 
not "without some trepidation that they looked at the 
w'aters s^Yollen by a month’s rain, and thought that 
it would go hard AAntli them if the English should 
arouse themselves into aught approaching the ac- 
tivity of pursuit. But any apprehensions ■\vhich they 
may' have entertained -were shoAvn to be groundless. 
There -was not a w'hite man on their track. Every- 
thing, indeed, was in their favour. They had friends 
before them ; and no enemies behind. All that they 
. "Wanted was a little time; and the complacency of 
the military authorities at Dinapore afforded them 
even more than they required. So they crossed the 
river "with as much ease and comfort as they could 
desire, some in boats and some by the public ferry ; 
and then they set their faces to"wards Arrah, the 
official capital of Shahabad. 

* Mr. Trevelyan, in liis graphic perhaps, may be a little too broadly 
account of the " defence of An-ab, stated; but it is not to be doubted 
relates that “ the men were all drawn that a large number of Eajpoot Se- 
from the notoriously tiir'nulent dis- poys were draun from Shahabad. 
trict of Shahabad, of chich Arrah is If the Dinapore regiments coiilaiiicd 
the official capital, and were united by an exceptional number of these re- 
thc bond of an undefined allegiance emits, it was a grievous mistake to 
to Kower Singh, who was recognised post them at Dinapore at all — .••till 
as chieftain by the Itajpoots or sol- mote grievous nut to watch liicni 
dlcr-ca^tc of that region.” This, more closely 
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There was nothing there to oppose the insurgent 1857 . 
Sepoys but the pluck of a few English civilians — 
public functionaries, indigo-planters, and railway en- 
gineers, and a handful of Sikh mercenaries, who 
might or might not be faithful to their employers. 

On the side of the Sepoys there was a friendly 
country, auxiliaries from other mutinous regiments 
flocking to meet them, and, more than all, that 
which had so often been wanting to give due cftcct 
to the eftbrts of the mutineers — a leader read}' to 
place himself at their head. He was an old man. 

The burden of some fourscore years was upon him ; 
but he had retained some remnant of the energy of 
his younger days. His name was Kower Singh. He 
was of Rajpoot stock ; and he was, or he had 
once been, the owner of great estates. It was said 
that the revenue systems of the English, the ten- 
dencies of which were so much towards the Dead 
Level, had greatly impoverished him ; but, if it were 
so, his influence in the district had survived his 
wealth, and he was still a power in Shahabad. The 
story ran that he had been for weeks past maturing 
his plans to cast in his lot with the rebellious Sepoys 
— ^that he had intrigued largely with the mutinous 
regiments of the Lower Provinces — and that he had 
even been in communication nuth the Nana Sahib. 

It is not easy to ascertain the exact amount of truth 
in these contemporary stories. The popular voice of 
the English at the time proclaimed him a miscreant. 

The usual strong coloui’s, with which we are wont 
to daub our enemies, especially when they are suc- 
cessful, were freely used in our portraiture of this 
man. But there was afterwards, as often happens in 
such cases, a reaction of sentiment; and he grew 
into a veteran warrior ; a hero and a deliverer ; 

TOL. m. H 
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rising from n. sick-bod, forgcifiil of iiis infinnilics, 
regardless of tlic approaches of death ; engcr to re- 
dress the wrongs of his coiintryinen and to smite the 
persecutors of his race ; arming himself for the strife 
and ffoing forth to the battle. 

Blit the truth lay midway between these two ex- 
tremes; and the story of Kower Singh must be told 
in less ambitious language, A little while before the 
Dinapore revolt, the old Baboo had been held in high 
esteem for his loyalty by the Patna Commissioner. 
On the Hth of June, Mr. Tajder had written to 
Government, saying: “Maii}’^ people have sent me 
letters, imputing disloyalty and disatlection to several 
Zemindars, especially Baboo Kower Singh. My per- 
sonal fi’iendship for him, and the attachment he has 
always shown me, enable me confidently to contradict 
the report.” Again on July 8th: '‘Baboo Kower 
Singh would, I am sure, do anything he could ; but 
he has now no means. He has written to me several 
times to express his loyalty and sympathy,” . It was, 
perhaps, true that he had no means for good ; but 
lie had immense moans for evil, for the hearts of 
the people were against us. But his position was 
a critical one. The good opinion of Kower Singh 
entertained by the Commissioner was shared by the 
Magistrate of Shahabad, who wrote to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, saying : “ With regard to the Baboo, 
there have been, ever since the commencement of the 
present disturbances, reports, some of them tending 
to implicate him seriously. ... I have no reason to 
believe them. The Commissioner has the highest 
opinion of his loyalty, and I see no reason to doubt 
it.” But there were officers in other districts who 
knew, and who did not hesitate to report that there 
were many influential Zemindars watching the move- 
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iuciif.< of Kowcr Riiijilj, nn<l pivpnrod 1o follow liis 
oxmnplo. Ho was a man in pucli limes to be nar- 
rowly walelKMl ; ami so Commissioner Taylcr wrote 
to him. invitin'T him to come into Patna (of course 
for the Bal.ioo’s own good), and .<ent an olliccr of the 
Commission to visit him and personally to observe 
the state of aflairs. Put the wih* old llajpoot. who 
knew that this was only a courteous mode of making 
him a prisoner, pleaded age and infirntit}-, and was 
not to be lured from his sheltered home in rTuL^des- 
pore. He made, however., spceioti.s jiromises of at- 
tending to the Commissioners wishes at some future 
])eriod of restored health, knowing very well that 
something would hajipen in the interval to prevent 
their accomplishment. The old man was waiting 
and watchinir. He had “a case” of his own. about 

V * 

the issue of wliich ho was anxious in the extreme; 
ami it i.s possible that if this hn«l gone well for him, he 
might not have dif.-ired to precipitate the cojivnlsions 
which seemed to alVord a shorter, if a more rugged 
way, ont of the jtnigle of his dilliculties. The em- 
barrassed state of his alfairs ha«l, some lime before, 
caused the. intervention of Government. His estate.? 
were in liquidation, and it required the snjq)ort of 
ollicial anthoritv to carrv him sucoe.=sfullv through 
the ordeal. At a critical moment, when Kower 
Singh was in doubt ami perplexity ns to the part he 
should play in the great historical drama which he 
saw clearly in the foreground of the future, an ad- 
verse decision was communicated to him. The sup- 
port of Government was suddenly withdrawn. There 
was but one thing that could have kept the old Kaj- 
])oot free from the cutauglemciits tluit surrounded 
him, and that one thing was such aid from Govern- 
ment as would have enabled him to end his days in 

11 2 
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1857. quietude and peace, and to leave an honourable name 
behind him in the district. Hut instead of this, he 
was, like many others, driven to despair by that 
miserable want of imagination and lack of sympatliy 
which characterised the action of our Boards.”* 
So as the saving hand of Government was not to be 
extended to him, he betook himself to the other way 
out of his difficulties ; to the new and shorter road 
to the coveted release which lay through the troubles 
sweeping over the countiy.f There were many about 
him to counsel this course of action — many who, 
eager for rebellion themselves, turned for a leader to 

* As some readers maj’ wish fo reality lie is a ruined man, and ran 
have a more speeific aecount of this hardly find money to pay tlic in- 
t.ransaction, it may be briefly stated tercst of his debts. As lon^, tlicrc- 
that Kower Singh bad engaged to fore, ns law and order exist, his 
obtain an advance of money, to the position cannot inmrovc ; take them 
extent of twenty lakhs of rupees, for awav, and lie well knows that be 
the payment of his debts. There would become supreme in this dis> 
was to hare been a gradual process trict. I do not think lie will ever 
of liquidation from the proceeds of openly oppose the Gorernment as 
his estates through the Collector of long as be thinks that Gorernment 
Shababad. This loan had not been will stand, but I do tliink that, 
actually negotiated. But the capi- should tliese districts be ever the 
talist had promised tliat the money scene of a serious outbreak, he may 
was shortly forthcoming. There take it into his heail that it is time 
were some delays, as there com- to strike a blow for his own interests, 
mouly are when money is to be ad- and his feudal influence is such as 
ranced — but in the meanwhile some to render him exceedingly dangerous 
' smaller sums had been advanced by in such an event. 1 am narrowly 
other parties, aud some advanta- watching his conduct, and the Com- 
geous compromises had been ar- missioner lias sent fur him to Patna 
ranged. Affairs were in this state to speak to him on the subject of 
when suddenly the Sadder Board of the reports about him ; he is said to 
Bevenne sent through the Patna be ill, and 1 dare say will object on 
Commissioner “ a peremptory mes- that plea, but 1 have Iicard that he 
sage to Kower Singh that unless he has stated that he will not go to 
' obtained the entire loan within a Patna, and will resist if he is sent 
month (which was impossible) they for. I hope soon to be able to speak 
would recommend the Government with more certainly on the subjecl.” 
to withdraw all interference with his The Bengal Government ollicially 
affairs and to abandon the manage- described him as "the ruined owner 
ment of his estates.” of vast estates, who would become 

•f This opinion was entertained by supreme in the district on the occur- 
Mr. "Wake, the local magistrate, rence of disorder, but who, so Ions 
who, writing to Government on the . as law and order prevailed, could 
19thof July, said: “He is nominally barely find the means to pay the 
the owner of vast estates, whilst in interest of his debts.” 
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ilufi vcnnntbU* So he eoiis'entod to cast in issr. 

hi*? lot witli thorn ; nnd hi!* nninc became great in 
.Sliahabiid. When tho Dinapore regiments revolted, 
the wliole distriet r<*-o, and the .1ugdeSj)ore mtm fell 
naturally into the place <tf leader of the insurgents. 

^Vhil^t, in those last days of duly, the old liaj- (imml 
poo! oliief was nj> and doing, the old KngHsh tJeiieral 
was thinbing what was to he done. I’lider the 
powiaful inllnenee of Kower Singh, tlie insurgents had 
marched on Arrah, released all (he prisojiers in the 
(hud, plundered the Trctisnry, and hut for the wis- 
dom and hravery of the ICuropean inhahitants (of 
which more will he said presently), would have 
hntehered them all to a man. Hut Lloyd, though 

not S(» far stricken in rears, could onlv think and 

« »’ 

think wrongly. It ajipe.ars that his fir>t idea was to 
assume the defensive atid to intremdi himself at 
Dinapore. He expected that the mutineers, having Julv 20. 
posses.-ed themselves of Arrah and slain all the white 
men in the place, wottld return (lushed with con- 
t|uosl, under the leadershiji of Kower Singh, and 
attack the great military station. Hut Commissioner 
Tayler, to whom the Cenoral referred the proposal, 
jirotesled against such an exhihition of weakness, and 
urged the immediate despatch of a strong force into 
the Shahahad district to crush the insurrection, and, 
if not too late, to resette our jicople. 

This was on the 2()th. All through the previous 
day there had been great excitement at Patna. The 
firing of the guns at Dinapore had been distinctly 
heard. The English residents had chuckled over the 
thought of the victory that our people were achiev- 
ing, and had counted up the “ butcher’s bill." Tlie 
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1857. slaughter of the mutineers wns variously cstiinatecl 
at from five huiulrccl to eight hundred men. But as 
the hours passed away, and the sound of the guns 
passed away too, doubt and anxiety began to tnke 
the place of the first expectation of a great carnage. 
Then a rumour came that the mutineers were escap- 
ing, and that the English soldiery could not follow 
them through the swamps which stretched out hcforc 
them. Before nightfall there was a gathering of all 
our people at the Commissioner’s house ; and a little 
force was imijroviscd, consisting of Sikhs and Nu- 
jeebs, and a few English gentlemen, which went out 
at night, in the hope of being able to cut off strag- 
glers, and perhaps to intercept a diversion of the 
enemy towards Patna. But as the following day 
broke, news came which gave a new complexion to 
affairs. “ "Whilst it was yet scarcely daylight,” wrote 
the Commissioner, “ a note was brought to my bed- 
side. By the imperfect light I could just distinguish 
the words, ‘ Major Holmes and his wife.’ I felt at 
once what it was, and shall never forget the sensation 
of pain and horror with which I read the announce- 
ment of this gallant and chivalrous officer’s murder. 
I immediately,” added the writer,” recalled our 
volunteer detachment.” A new difficulty had come 
upon us from a most unexpected quarter. 

^worHolmcs At Scgowlie was a regiment of Irregular Horse 
iient!'* Twelfth), commanded by Major James Holmes, 

an officer made of the right heroic stuff. A man 
of an ardent temperament, eager, impulsive, and 
bold as a lion, he shrunk from no - responsibility, 
and was ready, in the hour of difficulty, to assume 
authority, which he did not rightfully possess, and 
to trust for future indemnity to the generosity 'of his 
masters. As sooii as the first developments of insur- 
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rection rendered it- certain that our positions in Beliar 
would be threatened, he placed himself in direct 
communication with Lord Canning, and expressed 
his opinions with a freedom rarel}*^ seen in similar 
correspondence. Like Commissioner Tayler, he was 
all for prompt action and vigorous repression. “ If 
evciy one,” he wrote on the- 2oth of May to the 
Governor-General, “is true to himself and to the 
Government, and does his duty with smiling cheer- 
fulness, all things will go well. 1 have endeavoured 
to impress this on the civilians of the district. I 
have also pointed out the necessity of their inform- 
ing the wealtli}' Natives and Zemindars that the 
chief object of the turbulent Sepoys is plunder, and 
that it is their interest to seize any mutinous person 
and hand him over for punishment.” “ It is abso- 
lutely necessary,” he added, “to strike terror by 
putting such persons to death by military law, and 
this power should, I think, be granted. If any 
person alreadj^ discharged for mutiny from the Army 
should make such attempt, I would act on my re- 
sponsibility.”* What Lord Canning replied to this 
has been already shown, t But notwithstanding this 
plain expression of the opinions of the supreme 
authority, the fiery commander of Irregulars took 
upon himself the responsibility of placing the entire 
districts of Tirhoot, Chuprah, and Chunparum, as well 
as Azimgurli and Goruckpore, under martial law. 

“ As a single clear head,” he wrote on the 19th of 
June, “ is better than a dozen in these times, and as 
militaiy law is better than civil in a turbulent coun- 
tiy, I have assumed absolute military control from . 
Goruckpore to Patna, and have placed under absolute 

* MS. Correspondence. chapter, p. 7, was addressed to 

t The letter quoted in the last Major Holmes. 
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military rule all that countrj^, including the districts 
of Sarun, Chunparum, and Tirhoot. The Governor- 
General having requested me to -write to him direct, 
I do so dail}-^, and have informed his lordship on this 
head.” The Commissioner reported that Major 
Holmes had done this “with the knowledge and 
concurrence of the Governor-General.” But this was 
a mistake — at least it was only half true. Major 
Holmes had written to the Governor-General, saying: 
“Hearing that some seditious letters and speeches 
have been coming into the district, I have thought it 
proper to order my patrolling parties to proclaim 
martial law over the districts of Goruckpore, Sehwan, 
Chunparum, and Tirhoot, and that I shall punish 
with instant death the following offences, namely : 

“ 1. Openly bearing arms against the State. 

“ 2. Seditious speaking, or exciting others to rebel- 
lion, or any expression of disaffection to the Govern- 
ment. ^ 

“ 3. Concealing rebels, or even hearing others talk 
treason, and not immediately reporting to the nearest 
authorities. 

“ 4. Plundering — ^if caught in Jlagranie delicto. 

“ All this,” he added, “ may not be lawful ; but I 
don’t care for that. There are times when circum- 
stances are above the law. I am determined to keep 
order in these districts, and I’ll do it with a strong 
hand.”* Nothing can be plainer than this — nothing 
more certain than that Holmes proclaimed martial 
law, with the subsequent knowledge of the Governor- 
General. But the Government promptly repudiated 
these unauthorised publications.f 

* Mnjor Holmes to Lord Can- content till lie had strung up a high 
ning, June 15, 1857. — MS. Corre- civilian. 

tpondence. In a letter to ilr. Taylcr, f I cannot find the slightest traee 
he wrote that it had been said that in Lord Canning’s correspondenee 
this hot-headed Major would not be of any sort of concurrence in 
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Major Holmes had full confidence in the fidelity of 
his men. He commanded a model regiment, sup- 
posed to be proof against all temptation. There was 
not a civil ofiicer in the district who did not covet 
the protection of a few sabres from Holmes’s Incor- 
ruptibles; and he freely scattered them about in 
little parties of fifty or thirty, never doiabting that 
they were true to the core. “ My parties now,” he 
^^^rote to Lord Canning on the 14th of June, “ patrol 
the whole country from Goruckpore and Azimgurh 
to Tirhoot, Chuprah, and Patna ; and I believe that 
at the present not a word of sedition is spoken on 
the banks of the Ganges. I have proclaimed that I 
shall punish •with instant death civilians as well as 
soldiers for one word of mutiny ; and all know that 
I shall keep my word. In consequence all is quiet. 
Last night, at nine p.m., two unfortunate Sepoy's of 
the Seventeenth,^ mutineers, were sent into me 
from Sehwan. Within an hour I had hanged them 
both, I enclose copy of court-martial, that your 
lordship may understand how I act. It is vile, dirty, 
unsoldierly work; but at the present moment I 
should hang or shoot my o-wn brother under similar 
circumstances. My party with the treasure have 
escaped with honour, for they retired by word of 
command from Captain PaUiser, when overpowered 
by eight hundred Sepoys and gaol-birds, and three 
guns. They escorted the officers to Benares, and 

Holmes’s act; I presume, there- him directly. He merely in reply to 
fore, that he must have leaped has- that oIDccr' wrote, " I shall he f;la<l 
tily to the conclusiou that silence to hear further from you, especially 
gave consent. I believe that the Go- on maltcrs within your own ohfcr- 
vcrnor-General only wrote one letter vation. I cannot undertake,” he 
to him— the one referred to above — added, “ to answer your letters, for 
m which he cautioned him against I have no time for writing.” — j)/.?. 
going beyond the authority alrc-idy Correspondence. 

letter (ilay * This was the Azimgurh regi- 
oOlh) the Governor-General did not ment. Sec ante, vol, ii. p. 213, et 
request Major Holmes to write to eeq. 
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1S57. returned to tlioir post at- Gornckporc in good order.” 

Jw'y* And so letter after letter was written — now to the 
Governor-General, now to the Commissioner, all in 
■ the same confident strain — the -fearless utterances of 
a strong, bold man, who believed that all things 
would yield to the force of his own resolute will. 

But those were days when appearances were most 
delusive, and the most reasonable hopes were often 
doomed to bitter disappointment. One evening 
Major Holmes was taking his accustomed drive, ac- 
companied by his wife. The lady had once been 
knoAvn as Dinah Sale, and afterwards as the Avife of 
Sturt the Engineer.’*^ She had survived the horrors 
of the retreat from Caubul, AAdiich had made her a 
AAudoAV, and had become the AA'ifc of another brave 
man, to confront greater dangers than those Avhich 
' she had escaped. Neither thought so at that moment ; 
for they believed that, though all else might bo false, 
Holmes’s troopers aa'ci’c as true as steel. But suddenly 
the truth aa'rs revealed to them. A party of SoAA'ars 
rode up and fell upon them AA'ith their sabres. The 
butchery aa'us brief but effectual. I cannot give the 
details of it. But a little time after the murder, 
]\[rs. Holmes’s Native ayah (or tire-Avoman) AA'cnt to 
the spot AA’hcrc the ci’iiuc had been committed and 
saAv the bodies of her master and mistress. The 
corpses of both aa'cvc headless. The troopers, in 
Avhosc devotion he had trusted to the last, had deca- 
pitated their late commander, and carried o/F his 
head as a trophy and a Avitness to their comrades. 
Tlic lady’s head lay still there ; and the a}^!! bent 
rcA'crently over it, lifted the streaming hair, rich and 


* n.iughlrr of Sir Ilobei-t Sale-— 8.110, wlio gave us so vivid nu nc- 
di.stiiiguiiihcd in ilic Arglinu and couul of the former in her published 
Sikh wars— and of the heroic Lady journ.il. 
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beautiful in its abundance, and cut it off, as a me- 1S57. 
inovial to be cherished by those who had loved her.* 
Meanwhile, a part}^ of troopers had completed the 
work thus begun by murdering the other Europeans 
at Segowlie. Dr. and Mrs. Garner were sitting in 
their bungalow, when the Sowars rushed in upon 
them and cut them doAvn, with one of their two 
children.! The other, a little girl, escaped from the 
house, and was rescued by a Native functionary. 

The house was then fired, and the bodies of the 
doctor’s famil}* were burnt. ^Ir. Bennett, the Deputy- 
Postmaster, also fell a victim to the fury of the 
troopers. The great body of the regiment broke out 
into open mutinjj^ of the worst kind ; but some scat- 
tered branches stood fast, and a detachment of them 
did good service under Captain Johnson in the sub- 
sequent operations in Oude. 

In the mean time, wliat had been done at Dinapore Proceedings 
to compensate for the first great failure ? The muti- 
nous Sepoj’s had been suffered to escape towards the 
most dangerous district of the whole great province 
of Behar. At first it was thought that their flight 
to Shahabad might be arrested by the difficulty of 
crossing the Soane, as what were called “ precautions” 
had been taken to have all the available boats re- 
moved to the other side of the river. But though this 
wise project had been conceived, the right man had 
not been found to accomplish it ; and so the surging 
insurrection met with no check, and the flood poured 
on uninterruptedl}'^. On the 26th, a feeble and un- 
successful effort was made to send a detachment of 
riflemen on board a steam-boat after the fugitives ; 

* The bodies were afterwards ! Dr. Gamer was, I believe, a re- 
carried into Matobnree by the police, lativc of Major Holmes, whose name 
as was also that of Mr. Bennett. was James Garner Holmes. 
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but if. cainc biiclcj huviij;i; nolliinfr.* 

Another (^llbrt then insali; uitlj ffjual v/ant of 
success. On the -7tb, a st^'ana r Avith a tiirtachua nt 
of the Tirirtv-sevtailli was ai/aiu tounrds 

file fjoanc, wltli intention to land «>ur men at a jeiint 
some nine miles IVom Arriih, ami '‘to Inin;^ away iIj‘j 
civilians there beMeo,.il/’ vt >s..l tUfl not rettn-n 

fo Dinapore, but if stuck fa’-t fiji‘>n a sand-bank, not 
without, susjiicion of foul [day on the part of a A’jitive 
pilot. CJtMieral Idoytl w<ndd then huv»^ tV'-alh-d the 
dcfat'hnient. Ibif a.":iin,sf this tlte ('omud-sioner had 
prote.sted, and had nrircd, on tlie other Inuid. the ex- 
pediency of (hjspaftrhin*; am)ther st« ainer witfi a 
strong rein foreejnetif to pick tjp the .stranded vessel, 
tind then lor the united Ibree fo inareh »i{)on Arnth. 
Another .‘itcjuuer had come in, most opportnnely, 
from Alluhahad, It was full of pas.'cn^rer.s esc.ipine 
to Calcutta. That this vc-s^el .‘^honld he turned, for 
pre.sont pnrpo.sc.s, into a troop-ship, and that tltu Dina- 
])oro Protestant Church should he converted into a 
great caravanserai tluring the employment of the 
vessel oi\ this special dtity, was then deterntined by 
the military authorities, ami arrangements were made 
to give clfect to the dc-'^ign. 

TJic departure of this third body of ICnglish troops 
was to have taken place at daybreak on the Silth; 

♦ Tlio followin" i.s Inkcn fiom pnrly of Europcnii-s, flipy would pro- 
General Lloyd's leUer to his bro- Iwhly iiol Imvc bcni oi" mncli use. 
llier, to which reference has nlrc-ndj However, ns the re.ndiest nic.ms ol 
hecn made; "It is, perhaps, to he following them to picveni thein 
I'cgrcttcd Hint some (Uiiglish troops) crossing the Sonne, I iie.vt day (the 
were not sent thnl niglit or next SG(li) sent olT some riflemen in a 
morning, hut only a sinidl p.nrly in slc.aiiier up Hint river, expecting timt 
comparison to the slrenglh of the at I Ids season there would liavc beet: 
mulincers could have been dclachcd siiOicicnt water— but unfortiiniilelv 
— no guns could have, gone, and as the steamer could not get U|) liigh 
the mutineers avoided (he road iiiul enough, and returned in the eveidiig 
kept to the fields, where they could M'itliuut imving cITcclcd nnylhing.” 
scarcely have been followed by-n small 
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but -when the men of ihe Tenth had been marched 
down to the river-side, it was found that the steamer 
was full of sleeping passengers, and the captain was 
reluctant to disturb them.* Then it was discovered 
that the steamer could not take so large a number of 
men, as it was desisned that she should also take in 
tow the boat that was stranded with the detachment 
of the Thirty-seventh .f So one-half of the men of 
the Tentli wei'c sent back to their barracks, and 
Colonel Fenwick, who was to have commanded, made 
over the charge to Captain Dunbar. A hundred and 
fifty Europeans were thus embarked ; and with them 
went some seventy Sikhs under Lieutenant Ingleby 
— a spirited young officer of one of the revolted regi- 
ments, who had volunteered for this service. 

And there were other volunteers. On the 29th, 
the Commissioner was at Dinaj)ore supporting on 


* Mr. Taylcr’s statement on this 
sul)jcet is too distinct .ind detailed 
not to be given in illustration of the 
narrative in the text ; '• Colonel 
I'enwick appealed to the General for 
anthoriiy to have the sleepers turned 
out, vvliicli was promptly given ; the 
word was passed on to the non com- 
missioned oiliccrs, and from them to 
some of tlic privates. Tn another 
minute, it was discovered tliat the 
steamer could not tow her own flat 
as well as that ot the Jloriiiiffiiffa, 
whicli it was arranged she was to 
take on, and consequently only half 
tlie force told off could go Colonel 
Penwiek retired in disgust, and the 
command was delegated to Captain 
Dunbar. Prom that moment all 
was confusion. No progress was 
made, no one took upon himself 
to disturb the happy sleepers. As 
Civil Commissioner, I had no au- 
thority in matters purclv'military, 
but 1 could not quite refrain from 
. interference. I saw the man, appa- 
rently a sergeant, to whom the order 
for turning out the passengers was 


given, but who, after Colonel Fen- 
wick’s departure, had done nothing 
in the matter. 1 went up to him 
and suggested that if he would send 
three or four hard-heavi cd men to 
turn the passengers out, ‘ neck and 
crop,* if necessary, it would be a 
beneficial move, and they would 
never get off if he didn’t; he had 
just said, ‘All right, sir,’ with 
iimcli alacrity, and was telling off 
the men to set to work, when some- 
body called out to him, ‘Hallo! 
you may knock off, you’re not to 
go !’ The man, a splendid specimen 
of a soldier, turned short off, mut- 
tering, and, with several others, 
went away in no good humour. 
Several hours elapsedhefore the final 
start was made, and the steamer did 
not get clear away till about half- 
past nine 1 ” — The Patna Crisis. 

f It should be e.\plainod to the 
English reader that what is com- 
monly described as a “steamer” 
consists of a flat, or large pinnace, 
with good accommodation, towed by 
a steam-vessel. 
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the spot his protests in favour of a fonvard move- 
ment.® Mr, M‘Donell, the Magistrate of Chuprah 
and Mr. Ross Mangles, Assistant to the Patna Com- 
missioner, went with him. Both were easer to ac- 
company any force that might be despatched to the 
relief of Arrah. For such men there was gTcat 
attraction in the enterprise; firstly, for love of a 
friend, who was in peril there ; secondly, out of that 
strong love of action and adventure, that irrepres- 
sible ardour of generous youth, which will not suffer 
it to be quiescent when danger is to be faced and 
work to be done. With the means already at the 
disposal of the military authorities, and fresh rein- 
forcements continually coming up the river, what 
could be looked for but a successful — a glorious cru- 
sade ? But these well-founded expectations were most 
delusive. Human calculations were as nothing in 
this- emergency. The energ}’^, the sagacity, the fer- 
tility of resource, which Englishmen were now dis- 
playing in many parts 'of the country, were wanting 
at Dinapore, as they had before been wanting at 
Meerut. Hot only did misfortune track our steps, 
but grievous incapacity obstructed us at every stage. 
How it happened that Dunbar was selected for the 
command of such an expedition it is not easy to 
conjecture. General Lloyd did not hesitate to de- 
clare his opinion that the leader of this expedition 
was chosen by his commanding ofiicer on account of 
his incompetency.f He had been a regimental pa3*- 

* sir, Tajler says that he went was guided to it, as to other Tery 
to Dinapore on the evening of the valuable references, by Mr, Mont- 
29th, which must be a mistake, as gomery Marlin’s work. It is ob- 
hc w.is obviously there on the mom- servable, however, that that pains- 
ing of the 29tli, when Dunbar^s de- taking writer, by a clerical or tyno- 
tachmeiit embarked. The date should graphical error, makes it appear i hat 
be the 28tb. ' the General hinted that Colonel Peii- 

General Lloyd’s letter will be wick was “«»aware” of Dunbar^s 
found complete in the Appendix. I incompetence. The word is “ aware,” 
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master, and lie had bnt scant knoAvledgc of military 1857. 
operations in the field. But he took the Avork upon 29. 
him readily as a braA’e man, and went forth to his 
doom. 

About half-past nine, the A-essel put off amidst Dunbar’s ex- 
cheers from the river-bank. “ The gallant appearance 
of the men,” AA'rotc one AA'ho watched their departure, 

“ the eager countenances of the officers, the anticipa- 
tion of certain success in the enterprise, gave the ex- 
pedition a character of bright and buoj’ant hopeful- 
ness.”* But a terrible sentence was AAuitten down 
against it.. It appeared as though nothing prosperous 
could CA^er come out of Dinapore. At every stage 
there AA^as mismanagement of the Avorst tjqpc. The 
men embarked hungry ; and hungry they AA'ere suf- 
fered to remain. There AA-^as abundance on board, but 
neither food nor drink AA'as served out to them ; and 
AA’hen some hours after noon, having picked up the 
stranded A’essel, and obtained the assistance of some 
roomy country boats, f they disembarked at the nearest 
point to Arrah, they AA^ent fasting and feeble on a 
service Avhich demanded all the spirit and strength 
that could be imparted to them by generous internal 
stimulants. They had a long march befox’e them, and 
nothing was to be obtained on the AAmy. 

It AA'as about seA’^en o’clock before the Avhole of the 
■ troops AA’ere landed. The early moon aa^bs shining 
brightly, and, aided b)' it, Dunbar made his military 
dispositions, and, liaAung secured a guide, marched on 
with the Sikh detachment in front. At a distance of 
two or three miles from their destination, they came 

* Tayler’s “Patna Crisis.” left Ibe steamer and embarked in 

t Mr. Trevelyan says ; “ It was some large boats, in which they fol- 
Ihe height of the rainy season, lowed the course of a nullah, which 
and much of the country was under brought^ them some miles nearer 
water. Accordingly, on arriving tlieir point.” 
tiearly opposite Arrah, the troops 
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upon a bridge Avliicb .seemed well suited for a baiting- 
place. Here tbc leader of the expedition wn.s recom- 
mended to serve out some rum and biscuits to the 


troo])s, and to bivouac for tbc nigbt. ]3ut Dunbar 
determined to push on to Arrab. 1’bc moon w.as now 


waning, and, before midniglit, darkness closed upon 
tbc advancing force. Tbe Sikb skirmisbcr.s bad been 


drawn in, and our people Averc moving forward, un- 
suspicious of tbc presence of an enemy, wlicn, in tbe 
vicinity of a dense mango-grove, a tremendous tire 


Avas opened upon tbem. They Avere tben marebing 
on a raised causcAvay terribly exposed ; Avbilst tbeir 
assailants Avere concealed by tbeir leafy sbcltcr; 


so none knew, bow to return tbc fire. Tbc Avliite 


uniforms of tbc Europeans Avcrc seen tbrougb tbc 
darkness of tbc nigbt, but tbc dusky Sepoys in 
undress, little short of nakedness, could not be dis- 
cerned among tbe trees. It Avas plain noAv that our 
people bad been draAvn into an ambuscade. And it 
Avas a fatal one to our relieving force. Officers and 
men fell fast beneath tbe fire of tbc concealed enemy. 
One of the first to receive bis death-Avound Avas tbe 
commander of tbe expedition. If Dunbar bad erred, 
he paid dearly for the error. He Avas never seen alive 
after this first discharge. 

From the front of our column, from the right 

flank, from the left flank, came thi’ough the darkness, 

Avith fatal eflect, the heavy shoAver of musket-balls. 

What the strength of the enemy Avas at that point 

it is hard to say.* But it Avas plain to our people 

that they Avere surrounded by a multitude of Sepoys, 

’ * Some statomcnis fix the number former amount. - There u'ero un- 
at two thousand — others at three gueslionably, however, in Shah.abad 
thousand or even five thousand. It at this time many men from other 
is obvious that if only the Dinapore revolted regiments, and many Sepoys 
regiments were there, the number on furlough, 
could not much have exceeded the 
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and rtiat their ranks ^verG being rapidly thinned. 1S57. 
The sudden attack, followed by the fall of their 
leader, had thrown them into confusion, and, strag- 
gling as they were, they could not return the enemy’s 
fire, in the darkness, without imminent risk of shoot- 
ing down their OAvn comrades. After a time, how- 
ever, they rallied, and were got together by the 
bugle-call in an cnclo.sed field, at some little distance 
from the grove, where the}' found shelter in a hollow,* 
and there they might have lain in comparative safety 
if our men could have been restrained from firing ; 
but the occasional crack of our rifles revealed our 
position, and brought back bullets with destructive 
intcrest.f Thus the night passed miserably with our 
people, hungering for the dawn. But dayliglit 
brought no relief to their suflerings — ^no confidence 
to our afflicted people. There were those who coun- 
selled the prosecution of the march to Arrah ; but a 
retrograde movement Avas determined upon, in utter 
despondency of heart. 

A disastrous retreat Avas noAv to be eommenced by The retreat, 
the survivors of this luckless expedition. Fatigued 
and fiAinished, and sore at heart, for the grievous 
necessity of leaving the Avounded behind them AA'as 
theirs, they set their faces again tOAvards the river. 

That morning’s march Avill never be forgotten by the 
fcAv AA'ho live to think of it. As they Avent, it seemed 
to tliem that the enemy Avere ubiquitous — that they 
started up on every side ; from copses and coverts of 
all kinds, from Availed enclosures and mud villages, 
from holloAVS and ditches and the roofs of houses, 

* Mr. Trevelyan deseribes it as Native Infantry, a volunteer, was 
an empty tank, wliicli is confirmed standing up behind the hedge ; he 
by Mr. Si'Doncll, in a narrative pub- was shot through the head, and 
lished in the Times. jumped up like a buck — of course 

t " Young Anderson, a very nice killed on the spot.” — M'DonelVs 
young fellow of the Twenty-second Narrative. 

VOL. m. I 
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came with destructive activity the fire of the in- 
surgents. Against it our people, if far less exhausted 
and dispirited, could have done little or nothing. 
For when they formed and fired, as they sometimes 
did, there was no enemy to be seen ; the aim of our 
people was directed only towards the pufis of smoke 
which indicated the position whence the fire had 
come, and every rebel volley was followed by a rapid 
retirement of the enemy. But these efforts soon 
ceased. Our retreat became a rout. Men thought of 
little but their own lives. All things were against 
them hut one. As our men dropped by the wayside, 
the ammunition of their assailants was running short. 
This was a great deliverance. But for it, scarcely a 
man would have escaped. 

As it was, only a vTetched remnant of the party 
that, flushed yith the thought of factory, had left 
Dinapore on that July morning, returned to the 
nullah which they had crossed by the light of the 
rising moon. Happily the boats were still there, on 
the left bank, as we had left them. But the sight of 
them, presenting, as they seemed to do, the means of 
escape, extinguished the little discipline that was left 
in the retreating force. There was a scene of wild 
confusion — of crowding and huddling — ^at the ghqut, 
each man seeking his ovm safety, and, -ndth a few 
bright exceptions, caring bat little for his fellow-men. 
It was not strange, for the enemy were upon them — 
firing upon the fugitives from all sides, and striving 
hard to burn or to sink the boats. In this they were 
only too successful. Some of our people were shot ; 
some were burnt; some were drowned. The commands 
and entreaties of their officers were of no avail. Many 
threw away their arms and accoutrements — ^some 
stripped themselves to the skin, and flung themselves 
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into flic water. It is stated that the last man to leave 
the shore was Lieutenant Ingelby, wlio had voliin- 
tocred to lead the Sikhs to Arrah. He stepped into a 
Inirning boat, as it was putting ofl, and ere it was 
half-wa}* across the stream, the flames had so spread 
that all on board were compelled to take to the water. 
Ingelby was struck on the neck by a musket-ball and 
went down ; but rising again to the surface, he threw 
up his arms, cried aloud, “Good-bye, Grenadiers!” 
and sunk — never to be seen alive again. 

Those, who reached the opposite bank of the 
nullah, were now safe. The steamer and flat were 
soon gained ; and back the diminished part}' went to 
the cantonment of Dinaporo. Our people there had 
looked an.\lously for their coming — eager to welcome 
the victors and to congratulate the rescued — never 
doubting that there would be a great ovation ; and 
now as the vessel appeared in sight, the inmates of the 
Barracks went out, men and women, to the river-side, 
straining eyes and ears to catch a sight of the crowded 
deck and the sound of triumphant exultation proclaim- 
ing the success of the expedition. But not a shout was 
heard as she steamed on ; and there was little sign 
of life on board. All indeed was ominously quiet. 
People asked each other what it meant. But when 
the vessel camc-to beside the Hospital, there was no 
need for further questioning. The silence was the 
silence of disaster and death. The whole sad story 
was soon known; and then there was such a wail 
from the •women as those who heard it can never 
cease to remember. Some beat their breasts and 
tore their hair in the wild excitement of their grief, 
and called down the judgment of God on the 
authors of this great calamity. It is said that if 
General Lloyd had appeared amongst them at that 

l2 
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Miomentj they ivould have torn him to pieces. Of 
the four hundred men who had gone out on the day 
before, full of health and hope, one-half had been 
left behind to gorge the vultures and the jackals, 
and of those who returned only about fifty were un- 
wounded.* 

But disastrous as was the retreat, it was not all 
disgraceful. There will always be acts of individual 
heroism when Englishmen go out to battle. It may 
be a soldier, or it may be a civilian, in whom the 
irrepressible warrior-instinct manifests itself in some 
act of conspicuous gallantr}^ and devotion — but it is 
sure never to be wanting. In those days well-nigh 
every man was more or less a soldier ; and there 
were few better soldiers than the members of the 
Bengal Civil Establishment. The traditions of the 
old Indian Service gave them a jn’ide in their pro- 
fession, and they held that nothing was incompatible 
with its duties that tended to maintain the honojir 
and security of the. Anglo-Indian Emj)ire. Accus- 
tomed, in most instances, from' boyhood upwards, to 
the use of fire-arms, with firm seats in the saddle, and 
often mighty hunters of the boar and the tiger, 
rejoicing in the perilous excitement of such sport, 
these men, especially in the earlier stages of their 
career, were well braced up for vigorous action, and 
had little to learn to fit them for the front of the 
battle. From the days when Charles Metcalfe headed 
the attack at Deeg, and Mountstuart Elphinstone 
rode side by side with the Wellington of the future at 
Assaye, the Indian Civil Service had been fertile 
in heroes. But never before the convulsions of 1857 
had the martial energies of our civilians been so 

* Tl)e official return says: .2 cap- 112 privates killed; 1 lieutenant, 2 
tains, 2 lieutenants, 3 ensigns, 3 ser- ensigns, 3 sergeants, 3 corporals, 2 
.geants, 10 corporals, 3 drummers, drummers, and 49 privates wounded 
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largely reduced ; never had the pen so often been 
laid aside for the sword or the rifle. It has been 
already shown in these volumes how George Ricketts 
fought the Nabha guns on the bank of the Sutlej, 
how John Macldllop kept the well at Oawnpore, and 
how other soldierly deeds -were done by men whose 
cutcherries were closed and -whose judgment-seats 
were empty. And many more such stories will be 
told as the narrative proceeds. Two at least lighten 
up the record of tlie retreat from Arrah. They have 
been told before and better than I can tell them. But 
this History would be incomplete without the recital. 

I have said that with Dunbar’s relieving force 
went Mr. M‘Donell and Mr. Ross Mangles, of the 
Civil Service. They did excellent service on the 
way. The local knowledge of the former enabled 
him to act as a guide, and the rifles of both were in 
constant requisition. In the first attack on our 
columns, J\Iangleshad been stunned by a musket-ball, 
but he soon recovered himself, and was helping the 
surgeon who accompanied the force to bind up the 
wounds of his comrades, or carrying water to them 
in their agony. When morning dawned he shoul- 
dered his piece and stepped on with the rest towards 
the nullah, resolute to seU his life dearly. In the 
flower of his youth, a man of a fine presence, with a 
long stride and a firm hand on his two-barrel, our 
men looked to him, in the morning light, as to one 
who, though without otficial command, had natural 
right to be obeyed ; and he did much good service as 
he went by his animating influence upon others and 
by his own personal prowess.* Though by reason of 

* Mr. Trevelyan says tliat “lie he was a noted shikaree, a dead 
succeeded inkeepingtogether a small hand at bear and antelope, the 
knot of men, who supplied him with Sepoys thought proper to keep their 
a succession of loaded muskets. As distance.” 
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1S57. his stature a conspicuous mark for tlic enemy, and 
July 30. « though dozens of poor felloAvs,” as lie wrote after- 
wards, “ were knocked over close to him,” by the 
blessing of God lie escaped unharmed. He escaped 
to do a noble deed. A soldier of the Thirty-seventh, 
who had been struck down and was left helpless on 
the ground, where he would presently have been 
murdered by the Sepoys, implored the young civilian 
not to desert him. So amidst a destructive lire of 
musketry, Ross Mangles the Younger halted and knelt 
down, bound up the man’s wounds, hoisted him on 
his back, and strode on with his burden. He had 
fasted for twenty-four hours; he had watched for 
forty-eight; but notwithstanding this want of food 
and rest, he declared afterwards that he had “ never 
felt so strong in his life.” And well was it that the 
invigorating sense of a great duty so sustained him. 
For the man whom he bore was as big as himself, 
and the enemy Avere close upon his track. Com- 
pelled, noAv and then, to lay his burden down, he 
stood over the Avounded man, and if opportunity 
offered, turned the interval of rest to account by 
taking a shot at the insurgents. And the good God 
watched over this deed of mercy and love ; for young 
Mangles carried the Avounded soldier, over rough and 
swampy ground, for a space of six miles, till he 
reached the nullah; and then SAAdmming out and 
holding up the helpless man in the Avater, he reached 
a boat, laid his charge safely in it, and soon had the 
delight of seeing him in good hands at the hospital 
of Dinapore, with leisure to thank God and his pre- 
server for his almost miraculous deliverance.^ 

* The man’s name was Iticliard to England. This story Las a re- 
Taylor. He was not dismissed from markable sequel. It was the first 
hospital till the 19th of Nfoveraber, deed of the kind that eventually 
and he was then invalided and sent solved the question as to whether 
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Differing in kind, but not in degree, froin this 1857. 
heroic exploit, 'VN^as another act of daring self-devotion ^“^7 
done by Mr. M‘Donell, of the same service. It was 
ill no small measure owing to his representations and 
to his offer to act as a guide to the relieving force, 
for he knew the country well, that General Lloyd 
consented to send the European detachment into 
Shahabad. Alwaj^s in the front, always in the thick 
of the battle, he did excellent service, as I have 
said before, on the march, lilany a mutineer sunk 
beneath the fire of his rifle. He was beside Dunbar 
when he fell, and was sprinkled with the life-blood of 
the luckless leader. Wounded himself, he still fought 
on gallantly during the retreat, and reached the 


civiliaas could share ’with their mili- 
tary brethren the honour of the 
Victoria Cross. Those were days 
■when, in tlie all-prevailing excite- 
ment, lieroic acts were often over- 
looked at the time. And it was not 
until the lapse of more than a year 
that official notice was taken of this 
honourable incident ; and then it was 
brought to the attention of Lord 
Canning by Sir James Outram. Both 
were men, who, courageous them- 
selves, had a keen appreciation of 
courage in others, and never neg- 
lected an opportunity of recording 
their admiring approval. It was 
not before the summer of 1858 that 
Outram was made acquainted with 
'the exploit above narrated. It had 
been his first thought to recommend 
young Mangles for the Victoria 
Cross. But meanwhile another gal- 
Imt deed, done by an nncovenanted 
civilian in Oude (hereafter to be 
recorded), had been recommended 
for this reward, and the decision 
was that members of the military 
and naval services alone were en- 
titled to this distinction. Believing 
this tohe final, the Governor-General, 
on receipt of Outram’s letter, wrote 
a letter to the Home Goyernment, 


forwarding it for their information, 
and emphatically indorsing its con- 
tents. The letter adds, “ The modesty 
which has allowed the event to re- 
main unknown to those in authority 
until after the lapse of a twelve- 
mouth it was brought to light by 
the journal of a surgeon recorffing 
the gratitude of the wounded soldier, 
is not the least remarkable feature in 
the story.” Lord Canning wrote 
also to the younger Mangles saying, 
"It is a satisfaction to me to t^ 
you with what pleasure I have done 
this ; but the pleasure would have 
been greater if (as ought to have 
been the case) my official letter 
could have been addressed to your 
father.” Mr. Boss Mangles the 
Elder had vacated the Chair of the 
Court of Directors in April, 1858, 
and had been succeeded by Sir Ere- 
derick Currie. The whole question 
of the claim of civilians to the Vic- 
toria Cross was afterwards with 
reference to this and the Oude case 
(Mr. Kavanagh’s) finally decided in 
favour of the claim of soldier-civi- 
lians — and I feel that there was not 
a soldier in the service who did not 
rejoice in the withdrawal of the invi- 
dious distinction. 
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nullah -with a stifihncd liinh, but with no ahatCiinent 
of vigorous courage. There, having done his be.st 
to assist others more helplc.s3 than himself, Im entered 
the last of the boats*; and deliverance seemed to be 
at hand. But the insurgents had taken away the 
oars and had lashed the rudder, and though the 
breeze was favourable for the escape of our people, 
the current carided the boat back to the river-bank, 
and fast and furious came the shower of musket-balls 
from the pieces of the enemy. The boats were the 
large covered boats — the “floating haystacks” — of 
the countiy, which afforded excellent shelter to those 
who huddled together beneath the clumsy thatch. 
There were thirty-five European soldiers on board 
the boat; and !^l‘Donell, seeing the difliculty and 
danger which the impossibility of steering the vessel 
brought.upon them, called upon the men to cut the 
lashings of the rudder. But no man stirred. So 
M'Doncll went out from the shelter, and climbing 
on to the roof of the boat, perched himself on the 
rudder and cut the lashings, amidst a very storm of 
bullets from the contiguous bank. It was truly a 
providential deliverance that he escaped instarit 
death. Coolly and steadily he went about his peril- 
ous Avork, and though some balls passed through 
his hat, not one did him any harm. Thus the rudder 
was loosened, the boat answered to the helm, and by 
M'Donell’s gallant act the crew Avere saved from cer- 
tain destruction. The good deed Avas not forgotten. 
It afterAvards earned for the noble-hearted ciArilian the 
croAvning glory of the Victoria Cross.* 

* The following is the ofQcial ao- pedilion retiring from Arrali on the 
count of the exploit as given by momingof the 30th July, 1857, and 
Capkin J. AV. Medhurst, of the on arriving at the village and stream 
Sixtieth Hifles, previously of the of Bhcrara, as is well known, the 
Tenth Pool: "On the ill-fated ex- men, exhausted and dispirited, broke 
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Nor ^v'as heroism of this best kind confined to otir 
officers in high position, nrhose exploits are ever sure 
to find chroniclers, v'hilst the doings of humbler men 
are often obscured at the time, or afterwards for- 
gotten. In the ranks of our luckless army, beaten as 
they were, driven back disastrously to their boats, 
by an enemy whom a little while before they had 
despised, were some stout-hearted English soldiers, 
Avho, in the midst of that confused flight for life, 
could think of the sufierinsjs of their wounded com- 
rades, and pause to aid them amidst the thickest fire 
of the enemy. Among the officers shot down during 
the retreat was Ensign Erskine, of the,. Tenth Foot, a 
wood soldier, who had risen from the ranks. As he 
lay there in his helplessness, to be bayoneted or 
brained by the Sepoys, two men of the Tenth espied 
him and carried him ofi^, thus encumbering them- 
selves at the risk of their own lives. Erskine died, 
but one at least of these true noblemen survived to 
receive the honour for which some of the greatest 


and made for tlie only six larsje 
country boats moored close to the 
riglit bank. After assisting some 
wounded men into tlie furthest boat, 
and being myself pulled in, I saw 
that Mr."M*Donell, who was one of 
onr number, was exerting himself 
with a sergeant to move the boat 
into the stream. It being discovered 
that the boat was bound to the bank, 
one or two men jumped out and 
loosened the rope, and- the boat 
moved. Assisted by the less ex- 
hausted of my party, I was keeping 
up a Gre of EfnGelds on the enemy, 
whose musketry was very galling. 
Wliilst so employed, I lleard Mr. 
M'Donell call out* for a knife to cut 
away some rope which bound the 
rudder to the right, causing the 
lumbering boat to veer round into 
the right shore again, and for a time 


causing it to stick fast. On looking 
round I saw him seated on the stem 
extremity of the boat in full view of 
the enemy, and quite exposed to 
their fire.' He cnt away the men- 
tioned rope, and guiding the rudder 
himself, a fortunate breeze carried 
onr boat across the stream, ground- 
ing at about ten yards from the left 
bi^, wherebv all those who were 
alive were enabled to jump out and 
reach the steamer in safety. The 
number of men thus saved was about 
thirty-five; and during the passage 
across three men were shot dead, 
one was mortally, and two or three 
slightly, wounded. I may safely as- 
sert that it was owing to Mr. 
M'Doneli's presence of mind, and at 
his personal risk, that onr boat got 
across on that dav.” 
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1867. captains of the age would have willingly surrendered 
Julj 30. their crosses and collars. For this and other subse- 
quent acts of valour, Dennis Dempsey, of the Tenth 
Foot, was decorated with the Victoria Cross.*' 

One more episode of this Dinapore mutiny must 
be narrated. I wish that it were as honourable to the 
national character as those which have preceded it in 
the record. It happened that amidst the almost gene- 
ral defection of the Native troops at Dinapore, a few 
Sepoys of the Fortieth Regiment were found true to 
their colours. 'When their comrades had deserted they 
remained at their post — doubtless believing that their 
loyalty would be respected. But it appears that the 
fact of their fidelity — the truth that these few men had 
remained “faithful among the faithless” — sufficed not 
to countervail the other patent fact that these peoifie 
had dark skins. So, when this little residue of loyal 
Sepoys, having been burnt out of their huts, were 
gathered together beneath a tent, or some other tem- 
porary shelter, it befel that under cover of the night 
a party of European soldiers rushed suddenly upon 
them with fixed bayonets and thrust out among 
them, striving to kill as many as they could. What 
the actual result was in killed and wounded it is not 
easy to ascertain. From authority which it would 

Tlio following is tlic oflicial direction from ilic binzing houses, 
record of the cumulalivc services Also for having been the (irsl man 
which obtained for Dennis Dempsej w'ho entered the village of Jiigdcs- 
the Victoria Cross: "Private Dennis pore on the 121 li of August, 1857, 
Dempsey, Tenth Regiment ; for under a most galling fire. J’rivale 
liavinp, at Lucknow, on tlic 14th of Dempsey was likowiso one of those 
March, 1858, carried a powder-bag who nolnod to carry Ensign Erskino, 
through a burning village with great of the Tenth Regiment, in the re- 
coolness and gallantry, for the pur- treat from Arrah in July, 1867.” 
poso of mining a passage in roar of The chronological arrangement of 
the enemy’s position. This ho did these incidents favours the supposi- 
exposed to a very heavy fire from tion that, in the mind of the eom- 
the enemy behind loopholcd wails, piler. History should bo read back- 
and to an almost still greater danger wards, 
from the sparks which flow in every 
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be almost presumption to question, I learn that none 
were killed by the onslaught. Bayonet-wounds are 
seldom mortal. But this matters not. The intent 
to kill was palpable ; and it was a brutal and das- 
tardly act. By reason of their own inactivity, or 
the ineptitude of their officers, these British soldiers, 
having suffered our enemies to escape, disgraced their 
uniform and stained their manhood by quietly bayo- 
neting our sleeping friends, because they were of the 
same colour as the people who had baffled them.^ 

I have been informed, since the sultation one night, under cover of 
above passage was written, that the the darkness, had been brutally as- 
men of the Tenth were not moved to saulted by their Native comrades, 
this act solely by their resentment at and I believe that one of the Euro- 
the thought that the mutineers had peans was killed. This may not give 
escaped. They had a personal wrong a much fairer complexion to the 
to revenge, for not long before some story ; but it imparts a more intel- 
men of the regiment, liaving come ligible meaning to the act. 
upon a party of Sepoys sitting' in con- 
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CHAPTEll III. 

THE ENGLTSn AT AMlAn— rOUTIFlCATIOX OF IIOVI.e’s nOUiE— APPEATtiKCB 
OF THE MOTINEEnS— PllOSECUTIOS OF THE SIEGE— OALIAXT DEFENCE Dl' 
THE GAliniSON — MAJOR A'INCEST EVRE — IMPROVISATION OF A FIELD 
FORCE— DEFEAT OF THE ENEMY— BELIEF OF ARRAU— FLIGHT OF KOWEB 
SINGH — DESTRUCTION OF JDGDESPORE. 

Meanwhilts the little party of English residents 
at Arrah was holding out, against tremendous odds, 
with a stern resolution worthy of Sparta in her 
prime. Anything more hopeless, on the face of the 
enterprise, than -an attempt to defend a house or a 
cluster of houses against some two thousand Sepoys 
and a multitude of armed insurgents, perhaps four 
times the number of the disciplined soldiery, could 
not well be conceived. The almost absolute certainty 
of destruction was such that a retreat under cover 
of the night would not have been discreditable. 
Reason suggested it. Nay, indeed, such was the 
value of European life at that time, that what are 
called the “ claims of the public service” were all in 
favour of what seemed to be the safer course. But 
the European residents at Arrah had other thoughts 
of their duty to the State. There were about a 
dozen Englishmen, official and non-official, and three 
or four other Christians of different races. Already 
the women and children had been sent away to 
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places of comparative safety, and some few of the 1S57. 
male sex had departed in expectation of a coming 
crisis in Shahabad. So what was left was of the 
best stuff of muscular Christianity, and there was 
nothing of a feebler kind to cling to its skirts and 
encumber it. Still it was so very little in bulk, and 
so weak in physical power of resistance, that self-pre- 
servation Avould have been impossible, but for a 
happy circumstance which amplified and strengthened 
the little garrison in the hour of its need. Commis- 
sioner Tayler had despatched to Arrah a partj’^ of 
fifty Sikhs, of whose fidelity!- he had no doubt. At 
such a time, indeed, the Grunth was the next best 
thing to the Bible. There were fifty good fighting 
men cherishing no sympathy with Poorbeahs of any 
kind, and plenty of honest pluck under English 
leaders to make a vigorous defence against any odds. . 

So it was resolved that there should be no flight, but 
that the issue should depend upon the arbitrament 
of hard fighting. 

The centre of defence had been wisely chosen. Foriifioation 
The works of the East Indian Railway were then in ® 
course of construction, and at the head of the staff 
so employed in the neighbourhood of Arrah was Mr. 

Vicars Boyle, a gentleman who with the best know- 
ledge of the civil engineer combined some acquaint- 
ance with military science, especially in the service- 
able branch of fortification. The premises which 
Boyle occupied contained two houses.* The smaller 
one — a two-storied building with a flat roof — ap- 
peared to him to be best suited for purposes of de- 

* In tlie old d.ays of English mentary building,® to be used as a 
hospitality in India it was a commou guest-house. In this instance the 
practice to erect within the “ com- principal apartment had been used, 
pound,” or premises of the general beforellr. Boyle’s time, as a billiard- 
dwelling-house, a smaller supple- room. 
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fiMicc; niul he hntl been fer some (inie, in cmjfem- 
plnlion of Ihc sionii which hiul now hnr.-t. forlifyin;; 
nntl provisioning fliin .strnci lire. Jf liiey conM liolfl 
on<. for Ji few diiys — or it. might lx* only n few lionrs 
— jigninst a .sutlden incursion of mutinous S^-poy.s 
nided hy the r»ii<hn;islH.*.s of the plaec, all would he 
well; for who could doubt that relief would speedily 
nrrivo from J^imipon*. 8o Hoyle set. io work and 
brought, in store.s of Hour, grain, biscuit's, beer, and 
other ])rovonder t lull would not spoil by keeping in 
that July weather — with water enough to sujiply 
seventy men for a fortnight, lie got together, too, 
as much ammunition as he. could find ; and by 
building up the lower ]>arls of the house, sufiieient 
loopholes being left, and ranging sand bags on the 
roof, he not only provided shelter for oiir peojde, but 
the means of operating freely against an enemy out- 
side the walls of his little fortress. Nor was thi.s all. 
Seeing that use might be made hy the insurgent.s 
of the other and larger hou.se in the com])onnd, some 
iift.}' yards otf, he had razed its fi’ont parapet, which 
would have atlbrdcd shelter to our assailants and 
aided their means of attack. When, therefore, news 
came that the Dinuporc regiments had broken into 
rebellion and were streaming down ujion Avrali, 
these wise precautions and preparations had deter- 
mined the Government oilicers not to desert their 
post, but to hold out within the improvised fortifica- 
tions so long as a pulse of life should beat in their 
bodies. So they gathered themselves together in the 
“chota ghur” in Mr. Boyle’s compound, and braced 
themselves up to give a warm reception to the insur- 
gents. 

On the 27th of July, the bulk of the Dinaijore 
iimtineers, after doing, on the waj'^, ns much damage 
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as they could to all that belonged to the white men, 
poured into Arrah, and did according to the autho- 
rised Sepoy programme — ^they plundered the Trea- 
sury and released the prisoners in the Gaol. Having 
thus recruited themselves with the sinews of war and 
the rough material of murder, they made for Bo5de’s 
little fortress, the inmates of which seemed to them 
like so many rats in a cage. But marching up with 
a bold front, and maintaining a smart fire, as they 
advanced, they met with such a welcome from the 
British garrison as to check their confidence for a 
while, and make them think that it would suit them 
better to fight behind walls or trees. As the fore- 
most men fell beneath the fire of our rifles or muskets 
from the loopholed walls or from the well-sheltered 
roof of the small house, the military order in which 
the insurgents had advanced was broken up, and 
they dissolved into scattered groups, looking lovingly 
towards the bisf house or the trees which studded the 
compound. And soon they had disposed themselves 
in this safer manner, eschewing the open, and taking 
up their head-quarters in or about Boyles house. 
But it happened that the smaller house had a com- 
mand of fire over the larger, and whenever one of 
the mutineers exposed himself for a moment, it was 
fortunate for him if a bullet, from behind the sand- 
bags on the roof, did not put an end to his teme- 
rity. 

It has been shown that there was not an English 
military officer in the garrison ; but never was a 
most unequal defence more gallantly or more skil- 
fully conducted. Herwald TV^ake, the Magistrate, 
took command of the Sikhs, and they had confidence 
in their leader, as he now had confidence in them. 
And yet their fidelity was sorely tried. Since the 
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1S57. annexation of the Punjab to our British-Indian 
J'lb* Empire, there had been a considerable enlistment of 
Sikhs into many of our Sepoy battalions, and in the 
Dinapore regiments were some Avho had cast in their. 
lot with the Hindostanees. These men were now 
used as decoys. They called upon their comrades 
to join them ; they oiFered large sums of money — 
readily payable from the spoil of the Treasury — to 
each Sikh soldier who would desert the English ; but 
the ansAver returned Avent from the muzzles of our 
rifles and carbines, and Avas more eloquent than the 
best of Avords. 

Prosecution This hope having noAV departed from the besiegers, 
of tiio siege, bethought themselves of neAv devices. -Our 

little fortress AAnth its seventy fighting men might be 
treated like a Avasp’s nest: the garrison might be 
smoked into torpor and death. So under cover of 
the night our assailants brought together a large 
quantity of combustibles, such as straAAr, and fagots, 
and bamboos, and heaped them uj) under our AA'^alls. 
Next morning these inflammable materials AA-^ere 
ignited, and on the burning pile were throAvn all the 
chillies — the raAA' material of cayenne pepper — that 
, could be culled from the gardens of Arrah, Avhere 

they Avere growing abundantly in aid of the savoury- 
dishes of both races. The pungency of the smoke so 
■ , raised was distressing to the besieged, and in time 
they might have been suffocated by itj but, not for 
the first time in our national history, a providential 
Avind arose and frustrated the knavish tricks of our 
opponents. The peppery smoke Avas sAvept aAva}”, 
before it had grievously affected our garrison ; and 
the only tangible result of the attempt Avas that the 
remains of an adventurous insurgent, AA'ho had been 
active in the creation of the bonfire that Avas to have 
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smoked ouv garrison to death, were found charred 
and calcined amidst its ashes. A bullet from our 
little fortress had penetrated the pile and killed the 
stoker in the midst of his work. 

Another device was tried. It was not a dainty 
one. The Sepoys ma}' have heard of the use of 
' stink-pots. But it was not easy to make them ; and 
they thought that they could produce tlie same re- 
sults in a sim])ler manner. The horses of Herwald 
"Wake and Vicars Boyle and others were at the 
mercy of the eneiu}*, if their masters were not ; and 
it occurred to the Sepoys that the English wai*nors 
might be subdued b}' their own steeds. So they 
shot the Arabs where the}' stood, hastily picketed, 
and left their carcasses to rot under the walls of 
our fortress.* It was calculated that the delicate 
sensibilities of the Sahib-logue could not hold out 
against the effluvium of the putrefying horseflesh, 
supplemented by a few corpses of Sepoys, who might 
more materially aid the siege in death than in life. 
It was, indeed, a very lieavy trial of their powers of 
endurance. Unfortunately, those useful scavengers, 
the vultures and the jackals, who would soon have 
left only bleached skeletons, as studies of compara- 
tive anatomy for Dr. Hally, one of the garrison, were 
scared away by tlie incessant firing from our rifles 
and carbines and fowling-pieces, and compelled to 
glut themselves on such carrion as they could find 
at a distance. But again a favouring breeze sprung 
up, and swept the foul stench away from the de- 
fenders. And they fought on none the worse for 
any of these devices. 

The next tactical experiment was this. The sturdy 

* The horses were shot at the commcDCcmcat of the siege, after our 
first brush with the enemy. 
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1857. veteran, Kower Singh, had dug up a couple of guns of 

July. small calibre. To what extent the soil of India was 

fertile with root-crops of this kind it is difficult to 
ascertain ; but it is certain that, in many parts of the 
country, arms of various kinds were hidden under- 
ground, to be exhumed when occasion might require 
them. So the old Rajpoot brought these buried 
treasures to the surface. It was said afterwards, as 
a complaint against the Governor-General, who had 
been slow to pass the Act restricting the sale of 
arms, that these guns had been bought in Calcutta. 
The truth of the matter k as I have stated it. It is 
j)lain, indeed, that if, with malice prepense, there had 
been a purchase of guns at the great Presidency city, 
it would not have escaped the sagacity of Kower Singh 
that guns are not of much use without ammunition. 
But it happened at Arrah that the old Rajpoot haviiig 
dug up the guns, was sorely perplexed by want of 
. the means of loading them. Only a very few round 
shot could be found, and these were soon exhausted. 
But the Natives of India are an ingenious people. 
Having occupied Mr. Boyle’s house, they were not 
slow in turning its contents to account. They had 
throAvn up a battery in the compound, constructed 
out of the most substantial bits of furniture to be 
found in the sitting-rooms and bedrooms of the 
Engineer, and behind this they had sheltered them- 
selves whilst working their guns. But the happiest 
thought of all was the discovery of implements of 
offensive warfare in these articles of domestic utility. 
Whatever metal could be found on Boyle’s furniture 
was promptly converted into ammunition; and it 
was no small source of merriment to him to find that 
the enemy were firing into his fortress- the castors of 
his wife’s piano and his own easy-chair. But although 
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the assailants did the best that they could ■with their 1857. 
guns — soon to be supplied with more suitable am- 
munition — and tried their effect from different 
points, including the roof of the big house, they 
could not bombard our people out of the fortress. 

But there was an enemy more formidable than 
the Sepoy battalions — more formidable than Kower 
Singh and his followers. That enemy was Time. As 
days passed and still no relief came, it was impossible 
altogether to suppress the thought that the prospects 
of the besieged were gloomj*. They fought on stoutly 
as before ; and they talked cheerfully to one another ; 
but as they saw both their water and their ammuni- 
tion running short, and there were no tidings of the . 
looked-for succours, even the bravest felt the gnaw- 
ings of inward care. They had heard the firing on 
the night and morning of Dunbar’s disaster, and had 
rightly divined that the first attempt at relief had 
failed. Speculation had been afterwards turned into 
certaintj^ b}*^ the arrival of a wounded Sikh soldier, 
who had contrived to crawl to the walls of our for- 
tress, and being received within them, told the sad 
story of the repulse of our relieving force. It 
seemed scarcely possible that they would be left to 
their fate ; but no one could say what greater exi- 
gencies elsewhere might prevent the timel)' assistance 
which alone could save them.* 'Aid might come — 
but too late. All they could look to ■\^dth any cer- 
tainty was their own audacious self-reliance — their 
magnificent fertility of resource. If ball-cartridges 
were scarce, could they not be manufactured ? If 
water failed them, could they not sink a well ? So 

* It should he staled that the to make their way to some ford ou 
garrison had determined, in the the river Soane. But this a cor- 
event of suceours not arriving before respondent dcserihes to me as “a 
the exliaustion of their provisions, forlorn chanee.” 

K 2 
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1857. some took to casting bullets, and some to boring the 
^“^7' earth for water. And soon ' the eyes of the Sikhs 
were gladdened with the sight of the welcome sup- 
plies. If every bullet had its billet, there would 
have been cartridges enough of home manufacture to 
erase the Dinapore regiments altogether ; and tliere 
was good water at a depth of eighteen feet from 
the surface, dug down from a chamber beneath the 
house, to last out any possible length of siege. Tlie 
digging, too, had double uses. Earth was wanted 
almost as much as water, for our defences were grow- 
ing weaker under the fire of the enemy, and the soil 
thus excavated was very serviceable for earthworks. 
But there was still another difficulty to be encoun- 
tered. Boyle had provisioned the garrison with 
grain of all kinds. But Englishmen cannot work 
day and night, for any length of time, upon rice and 
chupatties. The want of the accustomed animal 
- food soon began to be severely felt. But how were 
the needed supplies of butcher’s meat to be provided ? 
Some sheep were still browsing about in the com- 
pound, wondering why they did not get their wonted 
allowances of grain to fatten them. But it would have 
been certain death to our people to have gone out to 
capture the animals, except under cover of the night, 
when the enemy might not be on the alert. So a 
nocturnal sortie was determined upon in aid of our 
empty flesL-pots. The sally was as successful as could 
have been desired. Four sheep, not much the worse 
for recent limitation to pure pasturage, were brought 
in amidst great rejoicing. Contemporary history is 
silent as to the manner in which, in the absence of 
butcherly experiences, the live animals were con- 
verted into joints ; but we may be sure that this diffi- 
culty was gallantly overcome like the rest, and that 
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tlic roast mutton was none the worse for the absence 
of any professional dissection of the carcass. 

But tlie most formidable peril of all tiiat threatened 
the lives of the garrison was this. Having tried 
every other means of expelling the English and their 
allies from their lit tie fortress, the enemy bethought 
themselves of mining operations. There were signs 
of this, too signiticant to be neglected. So again 
Boyle’s engineering knowledge was brought vigor- 
ousl)’^ into work to frustrate the designs of the as- 
sailants. If the cncni}^ could mine, the besieged 
could countermine. Rapidly and successfully the 
work proceeded to its completion ; and it was felt 
that the safety of the fortrc.ss was secured. It was 
subsequently proved that the suspected danger was 
not imaginaiy. The enemy’s mine “had reached 
our foundations, and a canvas tube, filled with gun- 
powder, was lying handy to blow us up.”* 

And thus a week passed. The second Sunda3^Auj 
came round. From their look-out places the de- 
fenders could sec, on that morning, that there was 
unusual excitement among the people of Arrah. 
Something evidently had happened, or was going to 
happen, which might for good or for evil have an 
important influence on the fate of the garrison. 
There was unwonted commotion in the vicinity of 
the town, “ whence crowds of people were hurrying 
with carts, elephants, camels, and horses, laden with 
plunder.”t The fire of the enemy was not silent, 
but it had somewhat slackened, and but few of the 
besiegers were to be s.een. Then as the day ad- 

* Report of Mr. H. 0. Wake, would have broken into our ooun- 
The writer, however, adds ; “ I do f ermine.” 

not think they would have sue- t Account of the Siege of Arrah, 
ceeded, for their powder was bad, written to illustrate Mr. Tayleris 
and another stroke of their pickaxe picture. 


1857. 

July. 


;ust 2. 
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1857. vanced, the ears of tlie garrison ivcre strained to 
Augusta, catch what seemed to be the sound of a distant can- 
nonade, and the}’’ asked eaeh other wliat was its 
meaning. It might be the sound of a eoming de- 
liverance, or it miglit be a portent of gi’catcr danger. 
They listened and listened ; tliey watched and 
watched; and, as the day advanced, all outward 
interpretations seemed to be in favour of tlie be- 
sieged. It was plain that the enemy were drawing 
off — that they had other work in hand; tliat the 
guns which had been heard were the guns of a re- 
lieving force, and that the Sepoy regiments had gone 
out to meet it. Before the sun had set the .siege was 
August 3. at an end. Next morning tliey welcomed their de- 
liverers. 


Major How the deli’verancc came to jiass must now be 

VinoentEyrc.^^j^ There was in the Company’s Army an officer 

named Vincent Eyre. He was a Brevet-Major of 
Bengal Artillery in the prime of his life ; but, though 
as a subaltern he had come out of the disastrous war 
' in Afghanistan with a good reputation, both as a 

soldier and as a military historian, and had subse- 
quently been selected to organise and to command 
the Artillery of the new Gwalior Contingent, the 
fortunes of tlie service had given him nothing better 
in 1857, on his return from a visit to England on 
sick fmdough, than a company of European gunners 
with a horse field battery of six guns. With tliis he 
had been sent into the obscurity of British Burmah 
at the beginning of the year ; but the convulsions in 
Upper India called him and his battery away from 
the outlying province, and he ai’rived off Calcutta in 
the midst of the great panic of the 14th of June, and 
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at once look the inoasnrc of the crisii?. It, was plain 
tltat there was work for him to do, and lie was ca"cr 
to do it. IntelUgencc of fresh disasters, each more 
grievous than tlie last, was coming in every da 3 ^ 
There was no military station at which Eyre, with his 
sixty European gunners and his Liglit Field IJatfciy, 
would not, have been a valuable accession to our 
strength; but it was hard, amidst so many imploring 
cries t’or help, to determine to which first to respond. 
On the 10th of .lulv the battery was embarked on a 
river-flat, and wa.s being tugged up the Ganges on its 
wav to Allahabad. 

tbi the evening of the 2.5th of July the steamer was 
olV Dinapore. That very evening had witnessed the 
mutiiiv Sind the fliiiht of Lloyd's regiments. So Evre 
landed at once, and ofl'erod his services to the General, 
who accepted the loan of three guns for the night, 
lint next morning thc\* were rc-emharked, and the 
Artillery compain’ went on its way up the river, 
with instnictioii.s, if occasion .should require, to 
succour the station of Gliazepore. I’etwccii Dinapore 
and Ghazepore lies the town of I’lixar, near which 
the Company had one of their hrccding-stiids for 
hor.-cs, with an extensive establishment, but neither 
any Sepoy regiments nor ain’ European iroojjs. There 
]\yre learnt that the Dinapore mulinccrs had crossed 
the Soane, and had marched upon Arrah, where the 
lives of all the European residents were in imminent 
daimer. So he at once determined to rescue them. 
A company of Artillery alone could not accomplish 
this. He resolved, therefore, to steam on to Glinzc- 
poro, and to borrow or barter a handful of European 
Infantry. At the latter place was a Native Iiifimtry 
regiment, watched by onl}^ a hundred men of the 
Seventy-eighth Highlanders. It was not strange 
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tliat there should he some reluctatice to part from 
any of these ; for Gliazcpore was one of the places on 
the river that was most in danger. Although the 
bulk of the coin in the Treasury had been removed, 
there was great wealth of opium in the Company’s 
godowns, and a great temptation, therefore, to a 
rising of the Sepoys. But a couple of well-manned 
guns, with an Artillery officer to command them, 
might be considered to contribute as much to the 
safety of the place as twenty-five foot soldiers. So a 
bargain Avas effected. Eyre landed his only subaltern, 
Avith tAvo guns, and the right complement of gunners, 
and took on board Avith him his little party of High- 
landers, ripe and ready for the Avork before them. 
He then turned back to Buxar, Avhcrc he had left 
some high-spirited officers, as eager as himself to go to 
the relief of Arrah, Avlio had promised to beat up for 
volunteers, and to do all that they could to help him. 
But the Captain of the steamer had his duty to per- 
fom as Avell as the Commander of the Artillery, and 
that duty Avas to go foi’Avard, not to go backAvard. 
There Avas a heavy penalty payable to Government 
for every day’s delay, and his destination Avas Allaha- 
bad. Eyre, hoAvever, Avas not a man to shrink from 
responsibility of any kind, so he took upon himself to 
hold the Captain and his employers harmless; and on 
his arrival at Buxar, put the guarantee in official 
documentary shape. There, to his delight, he found 
that a detachment of Her Majesty’s Fifth Fusiliers — 
a hundred and sixty strong — had arrived during his 
absence. They were under the command of Captain 
L’Estrange. To him Eyre at once made requisition ; 
and again was met with the question of responsibility. 
There are many men more afraid of the Government 
which they serve than of the Enemy AAffiom they are 
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.cent, to encounter. Eyre wns not one of them. He 
;u]«lrui??e(l. ihcroforo, .*i jmhlic letter to C.'iptain 
li’Estrango, ordering him to place the detachment of 
Fnsilier.c at his dispo.cal, and to make ready for a 
march uj)on Arrah. Thi.c done, he had to provide 
draught cattle for his guns. He had necessarily left the 
hors'.’.s of his battery at IJnrm.ah ; and now he had to 
fall back upon the old rejected hcast.s of burden, and 
to take bullocks from the ])lough to flounder on with 
his field-picce.s. llis ainniunition*boxc.s and his com- 
missariat .store.s he j)laced on a number of country 
carts ; and by the evening of the .jOth of July he was 
fully equi])])ed for the march. 

Thetwentv-tive I Hirldandcrs borrowed from Ghaze- 
pore having been ordered to return to that station, 
where they were much needed, Ej're’s force consisted 
of a hundred and fifty men of the Fifth Fusilier.?, 
fourteen mounted Volunfeer.«, and thirty-four Artil- 
lerymen, with three gun.s — in all, two hundred fight- 
ing men, warning two. Captain Hasting.?, whose 
acquaintance Eyre had made on his fir.?t visit to 
Iluxar, and who had helped him to beat up for 
volunteers,* was appointed stafi' ofliccr of the force. 
At five o'clock on the evening of the 30th of July, the 
little party set out in high .‘spirit's, never doubting the 
is.sue. lleing one of those men who are by nature 
inclined “ just to .scorn the consequence and just to do 
the thing,” T‘33’re reported to Divisional General Lloyd 
what he was going to do, and straightwaj^ proceeded 
to do it, leaving the sanction of higher authority to 
follow after him, or not to come at all, as the case 
might be. 

* Eyre snj's in a family letter: entered cntliusinslically into my 
“ The ilonoiirahlc Captain llastings phaiis, ns likewise did Lieutenant 
(as fine a fellow as ever brcalhcd) Jaekson in charge of the stud.” 


1857. 

July. 
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1S57. Aftei’ -five or six weeks of heavy, rain, the country 
July— Aug. between Buxar and Arrah was not like!}' to be very 
(Vrralu favouvaulc to the passage of gnii-cavringes and heavy- 
laden carts. The bullocks, too, resented the new 
kind of work that had been imposed upon tliein, and 
were not easily persuaded, or stimulated practically, 
to recognise the necessity of prompt inovcment. Still 
Eyre contrived to make progi‘css; and after a two 
da 3 's’ march he came in front of the enemy’. On the 
second day he had learnt the disaster that had over- 
taken Dunbar’s relieving force. This had increased 
his eagerness to reach his destination and to release 
our beleaguered people. It was plain to him now 
that Providence had assigned this good work to him, 
and, despite the odds against him, he never doubted 
its successful accomplishment. 

August 3. In the early dawn of Sunda)', the 2nd of August, 
he had just commenced his third morning’s march, 
wdien the familiar notes of the “ assembly,” as 
sounded by our buglers in the Coinpanj^’s Canton- 
ments, came from a wood in his front ; and soon his 
two hundred English lighting men were in the pre- 
sence of thousands of the enemy. It was plain that 
they were extending themselves on both sides, so as 
to outflank and to surround us. So Ejwe di’ew up 
his force and offered them battle. There were three 
things now in our favour to counterbalance the im- 
mense disparit}’^ of numbers; we had Artillery, the 
enemy had none; our Infantry were armed ndth 
Enfidd rifles, whilst the insurgents had onty Brown 
Bess ; and we had a Commander equally skilful and 
intrepid. The well-directed fire of the guns soon 
disconcerted the insiu’gents; and the skirmishers of 
the Eifth Fusiliers, pi'essing forward, sent such mes- 
sages of death to them, with unerring aim from long 
distances, that the Sepo^^s were not minded to ad- 
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vance. Profiting by this, Eyre concentrated his fire 1857. 
upon their centre, and on the grand old principle of 
auf viam inveniam aut faciam, cleared the way and 
marched through them with all his baggage. Having 
extricated himself from the wood, lie pushed forward 
towards the village of' Beebce-gunj, which lay on his 
road to Arrah. But there the enemy had destroyed 
the bridge, by which alone he could pass a deep 
stream, intersecting his route ; so he was compelled 
to make a flank movement, which brought him clear 
of the nullah and on to the works of the unfinished 
railway on the direct line to Arrah. Meanwhile, the 
Sepoy regiments were marching down on the opposite 
side of the stream, eager to intercept his further ad- 
vance, whilst Kower Singh, ivith a large body of 
armed retainers, was following his track. It was 
plain now that another battle, and a harder one than 
the first, was inevitable before the end of morning 
prayer in our churches. 

The line of railway gained, Eyre dreiv up his force, 
and the fight speedily commenced. Awed by the 
foretaste they had had in the morning of our Enfield 
rifles and our field-guns, the enemy again sought 
shelter in a wood, from which they poured a galling 
fire on our people. Our want of numbers was now 
severely felt. There was a general want of fighting 
men to contend with the multitude of the enemj’', 
and there was a special want, almost as great, which 
rendered the service of a single man, in that con- 
juncture, well-nigh as important as a company of 
fusiliers. Eyre had left his only Artillery subaltern 
at Ghazepore, and was compelled, therefore, himself 
to direct the fire of his guns when he would fain have 
been directing the general operations of his force. 

More than once the forward movements of the 
Infantry had left the guns without support ; and the 
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Sepoys, seeing tlieir opportunity, liad made a rush 
upon the battery, l)ut Iiad been driven back by 
sho\\*ers of grape. Another charge made in greater 
force, and the guns miglit, perhaps, be lost to us. 
The Infantry Avere fighting stoutly and steadily, but 
the}’’ could not make an impression on tliose A'astly 
superior numbers, aided by the advantage of their 
position. The staff oflicer, Hastings, indeed, had 
brought Avord that the Fusiliers AA-ere mA'in^ AA*aA*. 
The moment aa'us a critical one. Nothing noAv aa'us 
so likel}' to save us as the arbitrament of the cold 
steel. So Eatc issued orders for a bavonet-charire. 
With the utmost alacrity,' Hastings carried back the 
order to the Commander of the InfantrA*; but not im- 
mediately finding L’Estrange, Avho AA-as in another 
part of the field, and seeing that there Avas no time 
to be lost, he “ collected eA'ery aA'ailable man,” 
placed himself at their head, and issued the 
stirring order to charge. L’Estrange, meanAA'liile, 
had come up AA'ith another body of Fusiliers, and the 
Avhole, sending up as they Avent a right good Enslish 
cheer, cleared the stream, AA'hich at this point had 
tapered doAvn to the breadth of a fcAA* feet, and 
charged the surprised and panic-stricken multitude ' 
of Sepoys. It Avas nothing that they had our numbers 
tAventy times told. They turned and fled in con- 
fusion before the British bayoneteersj whilst Eyre 
poured in his grape, round after round, upon the fly- 
ing masses. The rout Aras complete. They never 
rallied. And the road to Arrah Avas left as clear as 
though there had been no mutiny at Dinapore — no 
revolt in Behar.* 

* Among the foremost in the beemmder hot fire in the capture of 
charge under L’^trangeTTas Arthur the Redan at SehastopoL I am told 
Scott, then a young Captain in the that he said that this dax’s ■n’orhu-as 
same regiment, vrho had recently far the more trying of tfie two. 
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So they marched on along the line of the raihvay 1857. 
until, as the shades of evening were falling upon Augusts, 
them, the 3 >- came upon a rapid stream — another 
branch of the Beenas nullah — over which Eyre could 
not cross his guns. It was necessary, therefore, after 
some fashion or otliei’, to improvise a bridge for the 
occasion. It was a fortunate drcumstance that the 
railway works supplied abundance of bricks. To 
span the stream Avith a bridge of masonry in a single 
night was an effort beyond the reach of human power. 

But by casting large numbers of bricks into the 
nullah the)’ so narrowed the extent of water to be 
passed, that by the help of the country carts, which 
they had brought Avith them, they formed a Avooden 
bridge, across Avhich the guns and the baggage AA’-ere 
conA’^ej’^ed in safety ; and on the morning of the 3rd 
of August they entered Arrah and marched upon 
Boyle’s little house. The rapture of the moment, 

Avhen Vincent Eyre learnt that he was in time to save 
the heroic garrison, must have been more than 
enough to compensate him for all the sufferings of 
his long captivity in Afghanistan. And it Avould be 
hard to say, AA'hen that little band of Avarriors, draAvn 
from the tAvo great services, met each other on that 
Monday morning, unshaven and unAA'^aslied, Avith the 
marks of battle on their faces, who were the prouder 
of the two — ^the Deliverers or the Delivered. 


At Arrah, Eyre halted for a little space. He had 
need to recruit the strength of his weary force; and pore.** 
he had some accounts to settle Avith mutineers and 
rebels, othervrise than on the field of battle. A mer- 
ciful, humane man, Vincent Eyre was not one to 
delight in “indiscriminate hangings;” but there Avere 
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1857. stern duties to be executed -within tlie pnlc of right- 
Aiigust. -eous retribution ; there Avere proved culprits to be 
executed, and tlierc were populations to be disarmed. 
A Aveek Avas spent in tliis Avork and in the better 
equipment of his troops ; and then Eyre, reinforced 
by tAvo hundred men of the Tenth Foot from Dina 
pore, and a hundred of Kattray’s Sikhs, prepared 
himself again to take the field against the rebels of 
Behar. With him Avent Herwald Wake, at the head 
of the fift}^ Sikhs Avho had formed the bulk of the 
old Arrali garrison Avhilst others of the European 
defenders enrolled themseh'es as troopers in Jack- 
son’s Volunteer Horse. 

KoAA'er Singh had taken up his jiosition in the 
neighbourhood of Jugdespore, Avhere he oAvned an 
ancestral castle or mansion, of large dimensions and 
considerable strength. Within its Avails he had stored 
up vast quantities of gi'ain, the collection, of Avhich 
had grievously afflicted the people, and he had brought 
together munitions of war on a scale sufficient to 
enable him to stand a protracted siege. It might Avell 
have been asked, “ VTio Avould have thought that 
the old man had so much blood in him ?” He had 
obviously made great preparations for a camjiaign ; 
and there had flocked to his standard not only the 
Sepoys of the revolted regiments, but men Avho Avere 
on furlough from other coiqps, and even the old pen- 
sioners, Avho Avere living on the bounty of the Com- 
pany, in Behar. It Avas shown by the accoutrements 
found upon the field that men of no less than nine 
regiments had fought against Eyre at Beebee-gunj. 
And this Avas the feeble, sick old man, who when 

* There was glorious couipensa- begged that none might be sent to 
tion in this, for -Wake, before the Arrah. 

■ siege, had distrusted the Sikhs, and 
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William Tayler had invited him. to Patna, could not 1857. 
stir from his couch. This was the friendly “ Baboo!’ 
whose fidelity, in the fulness of our national self- 
complacency, had not been questioned or suspected, 
and who might have arrayed himself on our side if 
he had been better treated. 

On the afternoon of the lltli of August, Eyre’s ^ H- 
force commenced its march to Jugdespore. On the 
following morning they found themselves before a 
“formidable jungle,” covering the approaches to the 
town. The enemy were draAvn up near the village 
of DuUoor — the Sepoy battalions being on the right 
and Kower Singh’s Irregular levies on the left, but 
so sheltered by broken ground and dense jungle as 
to be scarcely discernible by our people as they 
advanced. But the fire of our skirmishers presently 
revealing their position, a shower of grape was poured 
in upon them from our nine-pounders; and then the 
enemy, after some temporary confusion, began to 
shift their line to the right. On this the men of the 
Tenth Foot, maddened by recollections of the past, 
became almost ungovernable in their eagerness to 
fling themselves on the insurgents. It would not 
have been wise to restrain such impetuosity, so the 
word was given to charge ; and on they went, headed 
by Captain Patterson, with a rin^ng cheer, hoping 
that the enemy would stand the shock of the attack. 

But when our people, showing such a front as to 
portend that, notwithstanding the fe-wness of our 
numbers, there could be nothing but death and de- 
struction in the impact, were within some sixty yards 
of the enemy, the Sepoys turned and fled, some seek- 
ing safety in the jungle, some the shelter of the walls 
of DuUoor. And thither the Tenth pushed on and 
pursued them. 
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1857. erection of ■wliich — least as Eyre believed — ^tlie 
August, old Rajpoot sought to glorify himself rather than the 
deities -which he had idolised there. The distinction 
thus drawn must not be denied its just weight. It is 
one thing to destroy an ancient religious edifiee, in 
which generations after generations have worshipped, 
and another to demolish a modern fane, reared, in 
ostentation, by a living individual. Kower Singh 
was, doubtless, grievously pained and shocked by the 
demolition of his cherished temple ; but the feelings 
of the peaceful inhabitants of the countiy were not 
outraged b}' it, as the}' would have been by the de- 
struction of a popular shrine.’’*^ 

The destruction of Kower Singh’s stronghold was 
in cflect the termination of Eyre’s short and brilliant 
campaign. Pic marched on the 16th in pursuit of 
the enemy towards Sasscram ; but he received on 
the way instructions to return to Arrah — his force 
being required for other and more urgent service. 
But already in that fortnight he had done such work 
as fairly to secure for him a place among the fore- 
most soldiers of the war. He had rescued from cer- 
tain destruction our beleaguered people. He had 
broken, at least for a time, the neck of the rebellion 
in Behar. He had dispersed the Sepoy mutineers, 
and shoAvn, brilliantly and unmistakably, that there 
was still a robust -vitality in the British Army, and 
that the sun of the'Company’s ^‘iklibal” had not set 
for ever in disaster and disgrace. He had restored 


* Since the words in the text 
were written I have chanced upon 
the following passage in a private 
letter from Sir Vinoeitt Eyre to Mr. 
Tayler : “ It was eurious to see how 
the Hindoos in my camp seemed 
rather to delight 'than otherwise in 
the sacrilege of its destruction. 1 


suppose the fact is that they care 
as a rule only for publio fanes such as 
Juggcrnaiilh, and arc indifferent ns 
to the fate of private ones, built like 
this one for self-glorification. I re- 
garded the net at tlie time as neces- 
sary to ipjurc Kower Singh’s pres- 
tige, and I think it had that cifcct.” 
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tranquillity and confidence to the British residents in i857. 
districts -where before there had been excitement and August, 
alarm. And over and above these local influences, 
there was the great fact that these successes opened 
out our communications, by road and river, with the 
capital, which otheinvise would have been disastrously 
closed. These were the results palpable at the mo- 
ment of victory. It was left for time to develop the 
full benefits of Eyre’s noble exploits. What those 
who followed him in the track of -Yictory owed to his 
audacity will appear as the narrative proceeds.* 

* I must acknowledge my obliga- indebted to a narrative written by 
tions, at the close of tbis obiter, to Mr. Martin Gubbins, from Eyre’s 
an excellent article on Sir Vincent dictation, and pnblislied at the end 
Eyre’s operations, in tlie Calcutta of the history of the “Mutinies in 
Mevieie, vol. xliv,, which has, since Oudh.” Sir Vincent Eyre’s private 
these pagM were printed, been ac- and public correspondence have 
knowledged by Colonel Malleson, enabled me to verify these printed 
and republished in his “ Recreations statements, 
of an Indian Official.” I am also 
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llr. Taylor’s 

vilkdrawal 

order. 


There is no part of this vast comprehensive 
history, in which the lights and shadows do not 
alternate. AVhilst all- men were rejoicing in this 
assertion of British pluck, a cloud came over the 
prevailing joy ; for tidings ran through the country 
that elsewhere there had been a great collapse. To 
the astonishment of most men, it became known that 
William Tayler, the Patna Commissioner, on learning 
that Dunbar’s expedition had failed, had issued an 
order instructing the few remaining civil officers at 
the out'Stations to withdraw their establishments to 
Patna. To do this, it was said, was to abandon 
much Government property, to leave the gaols at 
the mercy of the populace, to sacrifice the good name 
of the British Government, and to give an impetus 
to rebellion in Behar, that it might take long months 
to suppress. That Commissioner Tayler, Avho had in 
the months of June and July restrained the fugitive 
propensities of men under his control, should have 
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commanded a precipitate flight to the Civil Head- ® 1S57. 
Quarters, -was something strange and incredible ; but 
it was a fact. Mr. Ta 5 der believed that tliere was no 
hope for Arrah, and that as the fall of this important 
station would be the forerunner of other similar 
disasters, there was nothing left for him but to save 
the lives of the Christian people in the districts. So 
he resolved to authorise the chief officers at Mozuffer- 
pore and Gya to withdraw their establishments to 
Patna, w^here the Chuprah officers, having abandoned 
the station on learning that Holmes’s regiment had 
mutinied at Segowlie, had already sought safety. In 
this resolution, he recorded a Minute, stating fully 
his reasons for the step ; and then he sent a copy of 
it to the Bengal Government, with a brief recital, in 
the form of an official letter, of the motives which July 31. 
had actuated him.* 

When this order reached Mozufferpore, the head- MozuiTcrpoi-o 
quarters of the Tirhoot district, tliere had already 
been some discussion as to the exjiediency of with- 
drawal, and some difference of opinion had prevailed 
among the chief civil officers respecting it. Mr. 

Forbes, the Judge, had written to Mr. Tayler on the 
29th, declaring tliat the station "was in extreme dan- 
ger, and that unless some better protection could be 
afforded to them, the officials, “ with due regard to 

* The following is ihe text of have been in for some days; tlicy 
Mr. Tayler’s letter ; “Separated as made an attempt to return to Doori- 
Englishmen. are, and scattered in gunge yesterday, but returned when 
small numbers over several districts, they heard of the defeat of our force, 
with no sufficient protection what- I trust the Government will approve 
ever, we can now expect nothing of the measures taken ; whatever be 
but murder and disaster. Concen- the temporary confusion caused by 
tration for a time, therefore, appears this measure, the o^ect appears to 
an imptrative necessity, and is the me to justify it. I have hitherto 
only means of recovering our posi- endeavoured to encourage all public - 
tion. I have therefore authorised officers to stand fast, but I now con- 
all the officials of the districts to sider that their so doing only in- 
come in to Patna. Those of Chuprah creases the danger to all.” 
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their own safety,” could “ not reasonably be expected 
to wait before quitting the station but Mr. Lautour, 
the Magistrate, had “attempted to persuade the 
residents to remain” at their post. The non-official 
residents of Tirhoot had, on the same 29th of July, 
written to General Lloyd, saying, that “owing to 
what had recently taken place at Dinapore and 
Segowlie, the district was in the greatest danger” — 
that, on the outbreak of any active disturbance, the 
“whole district would rise,” and imploring the General 
to send a few European soldiers for their protection, 
or at least a sufficient number to escort their families 
into Dinapore. In this state of almost general alarm, 
the orders of the Commissioner were received and 
acted upon without hesitation. But, in this instance, 
the anticipated results were not realised. The people 
did not rise. The Treasury was not plundered ; the 
inmates of the Gaol were not rjsleased ; the houses of 
the Europeans were not burnt. Perfect quietude, 
however, did not prevail. There was a detachment 
of Holmes’s Irregulars at Mozufferpore, and when 
the European gentlemen departed, they broke out 
into open mutiny. If the Nujeebs had then joined 
them, the station would have been sacrificed and the 
district would have been overrun by Budmashes. 
But the Nujeebs stood up staunchly against the 
Irregulars, and defended the public buildings j so 
the troopers, being repulsed in their attempts upon 
the Government property, consoled themselves with 
the plunder of some private houses, and made off in 
search of further mischief. When, soon afterwards, 
Mr. Lautour returned to Mozufferpore, he found that 
his own residence had been despoiled, but that the 
station was quiet, and the people ready to welcome 
the re-establishment of Government authority, if it 
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could be said ever to have been efFaccd. So the 1857. 
episode of Mozuffbrpore took but a minor place in 
histoiy ; not so the story of Gya. 

The city of G)'a, the chief civil station of the Behar Gja. 
district, lay at a distance of fift 5 ^-five miles from 
Patna, and two hundred and sixty-five miles from 
Calcutta. It was a place of considerable antiquity, 
instinct with historical associations, and a favoured 
home of Brahminical superstitions.*' In the month of 
July, 1857, the two chief British officers stationed 
there Avere Mr. Trotter, the Judge, and j\Ir. Alonzo 
Mone)^ the Magistrate of Behar. There had, ever 
since the comincncement of the convulsions in Uj)per 
India, been indications in the district of an unquiet 
spirit^ pervading more or less all classes of the com- 
munitj', and strongest perhaps among the Hindoo 
Zemindars. In the city itself the Brahmins had been 
busy, industriously disseminating the fiction, so rife 
in all parts of the country, of the mixture of the bones 
or blood of swine and oxen with the atta, or flour, in 
the bazaars. It seemed to be one of their principal 
objects to corrupt the Sikh soldiery who Avere posted 
there, and to Avin them over to the rebel cause by 
these infamous fabrications. When it was found that 
this was of no avail, they ostracised the Sikhs, de- 


® Mr. Edward Thornton, to whoso commemorated was Mr. Thomas Law 
"Gazetteer of India” every writer —a genuine Englisliraan — wlio pre- 
on Indian subjects is much indebted, sided for many years over the Corn- 
says (hat " the town consists of two pany’s establishments at Gya, in the 
parts, one the residence of the priests latter part of the last centnry. He 
and the population connectea with has been described (perhaps in imi- 
them ; the other, the quarters of the tntion of the famous description of 
great bulk of the population. This Boyle) ns " the Bather of the Per- 
last was much enlarged by Law, and manent Settlement and the brother 
thence denominated Saliib-gunj.” In of Lord Ellenborough.” He was 
a note Mr. Thornton says; “Law uncle of the second Lord Ellen- 
commanded the Erench force in this borough, formerly Governor-General 
part of India from 1757 to 1761.” of India, who died in December, 
But I suspect that the Sahib thus 1871. 
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daring them to be Christians, and refusing to smoke 
from the same hookah -tvith them. It became neces- 
sary to suppress these machinations with a strong 
hand ; so a carpenter, against whom there was proof 
of having attempted to corrupt two Sikh soldiers, was 
hanged in the most public manner before all the 
troops and the police in the place. And the example 
had a salutary effect in the city.* 

But still the Gya Magistrate felt that he was sur- 
rounded by enemies only waiting the signal to rise. 
Writing on the 24th of July, he said: “There are 
rumours of hostile preparations on the part of Kower 
Singh in Arrah. Though he belongs not to my. 
district, I have taken steps to ascertain the truth. A 
rise on his part would be felt here. A messenger 
from him three days ago went to the Deo Rajah in 
this district, and came on to Moodenarain Singh. For 
myself, I believe that half the people in the district 
would rise against us, were they not afraid. I hear 
constantly of ryots being instructed by their Zemindars 
to hold themselves in readiness.” And in another 
letter he said: “If Kower Singh goes, half Behar 
would follow.” Strange rumours were afloat of hostile 
movements on the part of other great landholders. 
Moodenarain Singh was reported to have exhumed; 
numbers of buried guns, to have enlisted and armed 
a large body of retainers, and to have put his castle 
in a state of defence; and it was added that the 
Rajah of Benares had been in' communication with 
the great Zemindar. There was nothing improbable 
in this ; but when it was stated that this was a hostile 
conspiracy against the British Raj, there was a violent 

* " Tlio punishment,” wrote Mr. But I hope not to have many. 1 am 
Money, “ appeared to have a great confident that the daily repetition of 
effect. One or two executions, I such scenes (where the people are 
believe, strike terror and do good, against us) hardens and aggravates.” 
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presumption not justified by ascertained facts The 
Kajali of Benares had not swerved from liis allcgianee 
to the British Government, and it 11103^ be fairl}’^ con- 
jectured that an}nnovement upon his part^Yas against 
the insurgents.® 

l^’lien news reached ^Ir. Mone}' that the Dinapore 
regiments had revolted, he bethought himself of 
active measures of defence. “ The mutiii}’^ at Dina- 
pore,” lie wrote to the Bengal Government, “has 
thronm Gj-a into a ferment. There is nothing, how- 
ever, to be apprehended from the townspeople. Thc}^ 
are surrounded b}^ a new and strong police, and have 
a wholesome dread of the fort}'-five English and one 
hundred Sikhs. The present causes of apprehension 
are two; the inroad of any large number of Dinapore 
mutineers, or the approach of the ^longhyr and Deo- 
ghur Fifth Irregulars,, who are sure to rise, I imagine. 
... If the mutineers, or au)’^ portion of them, come 
this way, they vdll either remain in the district and 
be joined by disaffected Zemindars, or they will make 
for Gya. There are plent}^ of Zemindars who would 
join them if they once got the upper hand ; but 
there are none, I think, who will hazard Hfe and jiro- 
perty before that. The following is our plan of 
operations : any body of the mutineers under three 
hundred or thi’ee hundred and fift}^, are to be met 
about two miles from the town ; fort3’--five English, 
one hundred Sikhs, and forty FTujeebs, besides four 
or five residents, will oppose them. I shall put the 
Nujeebs between the Sikhs and the English, so they 

* See ante, vol. ii. page 231 ; end to Money on the subject. Money 
llie Memorandum by Mr. E. A. was eager to go out against tlio 
Bcade in Appendix to same volume. Zemindar .and beat up Ids quarters. 
The information respecting Moode- but he admitted that the facts did not 
narain Singh and bis guns was com- justify the inference of treason, and 
municated to Mr. Tayler, who wrote the issue proved that be was oovi cct. 
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]S57. snust be stauncli or be cut to pieces. The luiiti- 
Julvol. necrs ■would be dejected and tired after a long 7 narch, 
and I have no doubt of giving them a good thrash- 
ing. If thej’^ come in large numbers, 1 shall place 
the treasure in a pucka house, which is being pro- 
visioned, and we will defend it with the same 
numbers as above.” The man who wrote this must 
have had the right stuff in him ; he was sure not to 
be wanting when the hour of danger should come. 

Affairs were in this state when, news of- Dunbar’s 
disaster having reached Patna, ilr. Tayler issued the 
orders of which I have above spoken. How those 
orders were received at Gj-a cannot be better told 
than in the words of the lilagistrate himself. “ On 
the 31st of July,” wrote j\Ir. Alonzo Money, not long 
afterwards, “I Avas sitting in my room, talking to the 
Soubahdar of the Hujeebs, when a letter marked 
‘urgent’ and ‘express’ was put into my hands. I 
opened it. It was from the Commissioner. It con- 
tained an electric telegraph message from the Govern- 
ment and an order for me. The message spoke of 
the defeat of Dunbar’s party at Arrah, and con- 
tinued; ‘Everything must now be sacrificed to hold- 
ing the country and. the occupation of a central posi- 
tion.’ The order decided me and the other ci-dl 
authorities to come -with all our fpree to Patna, 
making our arrangements as promptly and quickly as 
possible. It contained an injunction to remove the 
treasure, if doing so endangered not personal safety. 

‘ What does the Commissioner Sahib say?’ asked the ' 
Soubahdar. I made some excuse, and after a minute 
or two sent him off: I then despatched a circular 
round the station, and -within an hour e^'ery one was 
present. It was agreed that we should start at five 
that evening. .... At six we started.” They went, 
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leaving eveiy thing behind them — seven or eight lakhs 
of rupees in the Treasury, and a gaol gorged with 
criminals. They went, leaving the station and all 
that it contained under charge of the Darogah and 
the ' Soubahdar of the Nujeebs, and set their faces 
towards Patna, in obedience to the orders they had 
received. But the orders were that they should not 
abandon the treasure unless their lives were endan- 
gered by the attempt to remove it, and there were 
those at Gya who thought that they might have 
safely remained to complete their measures for the 
safe custody of the coin. 

But they had not ridden more than two or three 
miles, when Alonzo ]\Ioney fell into conversation with 
a gentleman of the Uncovenanted Service, named 
Hollings. He was an officer attached to the Opium 
Agency, and he had no duty demanding his return 
to Gya. But he felt acutely the degradation of this 
sudden abandonment of the station. Mr. Money was 
.moved by kindred feelings. So these two brave 
men determined to return to Gya and see what could 
be done to save the property of the Government, and 
to lessen the discredit of this precipitate retreat. 
Whilst, therefore, the rest went on to Patna, Money 
and Hollings went back to the station which thej^had 
so lately quitted. They found things nearly as they 
had left them. The treasure remained intact j the 
GaoV held fast its prisonei's. Up to this time the 
Hujeebs had faithfuUj’’ fulfilled their trust.^ The 

* On tlie 1st of August Mr. Dinapore. At Gya I miglit preserve 
Money wrote to tbe GovciTiineiit of order. Mr. HoRings was also anxious 
Bengal; “The abandonment of llic to return. "We rode back together. 
Government property and almost having gone about three mues from 
certain giving up of the district and the town. All was quiet. We went 
town to anarchy and plunder was first to the Gaol ; and I cmled out 
repugnant to me. I felt tliat I could the Kujeebs and addressed them* 
pcrsuually be of very little use at They aU professed loyalty. We then 
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return of Ihc jMngistmtcsncincd to give coufidcnee to 
the people. of the most re.«pe<:t«hle iiihahitnnt.s 

waited on !Mr. I^lono}', and welcomed liim back witli 
expressions of joj*. J)iit when, ns a incvnstirc of pre- 
caution not unwise in itself, lie burnt the Government 
statnped paper, the first feeling.'j of eonfidenee sub- 
sided, and prcscntl}' the Nujeebs rose against us. 

It was now plain that the position oftIic.se gallant 
Englishmen wa.s one of no eommon difficulty and 
danger. Not only was there, so far us their informa- 
tion then extended, a piwpect of being visited liy the 
Dinapore mutineers and the insurgent rabble under 
Kower Singh, but they were threatened more im- 
minently by an incur.sion of mutineers from llazara- 
baugh, where the Native troops had revolted. The 
first step, therefore, to be taken was to rvciill the de- 
tachment of Her [Majesty’s Sixty-fourth, wliich had 
left Gya just before the European exodus; and, this 
done, the treasure was to be secured. Every eflbrt 
was made to collect carriage for the transport of the 
coin ; and on the 4th of August the convoy was ready 
to depart. But in what direction was it to proceed ? 
The order (it has been shown) which Mono}’- had 
received, was that he should convey the treasure 
to Patna, if it could be done without endangering 
European life. And this was the course which, in the 
first instance, he had resolved to pursue. But ndien 
false rumours came from Dinapore that a body of 
mutineer's was marching upon Gya, and that martial 
law had been proclaimed in all the Bchar districts, 
there seemed to be little hope of so small a party, 
heavily encumbered, reaching Patna in safetj'.* It 

rode • to the Trcnsuiy, nud Ihoro been numerous), nnd I mis gind to 
ngnin I addressed the Nujeebs. Wo find nil ouiel.” 
had been absent three hours from ** " Tlio next day (August 3rd) 
the town (for the stoppages had brought n letter to Cnptoiu Tlioinji- 
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was determined, therefore, at a council of civil and 1857. 
military officers that the better course -svould be to 
take the Grand Trunk Road to Calcutta — a far longer 
but a .safer journey. So the treasure-party moved 
out from Gya, under command of Captain Thompson, 
and Money prepared to join them. He was rescuing 
a few of his household gods from the certain wreck 
which would follow his departure, when a noise of 
shouting and yelling was heard, which needed not 
the explanation of a servant who presently ran in 
to announce that the Gaol was broken into and the 
prisoners loose. It was added that already they were 
streaming down upon the Magistrate’s liouse. Ro 
time was then to be lost. His horse stood ready 
saddled in the stable. Nothing could be saved but 
life. So Money mounted, and rode with all speed to 
join the convoy.* 

That night our little party was attacked b}’- a 
mixed croAvd of gaol-birds and gaolers. The escaped 
' prisoners and the Nujeebs, who should have forbidden 


son, written by an oIBcer at Dina- 
pore of bis own corps. It coni ainod 
these words in pencil: ‘For God’s 
sake look ouk The Eiglitli Native 
Infantiy mutineers have marched 
upon Gya, they say, willi one pun.’ 
'I'lie news of martial law proclaiincd 
in nil the Bchar districts reached us 
the same moruinp. 1 called another 
council, and told Captain 'I’liompson 
he was now the principal autlioriiy 
in the district. I gave him my 
<)|iinion that, encumbered with trea- 
sure, wo were too weak to run the 
risk of meeting so large a body of 
mutineers, and recommended falling 
back on the Grand 'I'runk lload. 
.Ml coincided iu the view of the 
case.”— ilfr. Alonso Money to Secre- 
tary to Benyal Gooernineiit. 

* “I had been busy all day 
(August dth) with the carriage of the 


troops, Iho loading of the treasure, 
&c., and having seen the convoy 
started safe out of Gya, I returned 
to my own house to save a few 
things of value. I was shutting 
down a small portmanteau, when I 
heard shouts and yells, and a servaut 
ran in saying tho Gaol was loose .and 
the xrrisoners near. I had just time 
to get to the stable and mount my 
horse, which fortunately was saddled. 
A minute’s delay would have pre- 
vented my escape. I got nw.ay, but 
with the loss of everything. 1 have 
not even a change of clothes. IIow- 
ever, I have, 1 trust, saved the Go- 
vernment property. If I succeed in 
conve.ving it safely to Calcutta, I 
shrdl feel quite satisOed.” — Alonso 
Money to Secretary to Bengal Go- 
vernment- 
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1857. their escape, had made the expected combination; 

August 4—5. and now, with the Government arms in their hands, 
they came down to seize the treasure. It was not to 
be expected that such a temptation would be resisted. 
So, although it was a night-attack, it was not a sur- 
prise. Thompson’s men were ready for them, and 
they gave the would-be plunderers such a reception 
that they were soon in a state of hopeless panic, some 
of them shot down, and the rest glad to carry their 
lives back with them to Gya. Of course it was an easy 
victory over such a rabble. From that time Money, 
with the treasure he had saved, escorted by the de- 
tachment of the Sixty-fourth, went on his wa)’, un- 
interrupted and unmolested ; and in the middle of 
August he rode into Calcutta, and delivered over 
to Government the large amount of treasure which 
he had rescued from the clutches of the insurgents. 
And among the exploits of the War, scored down 
to the credit of the Bengal Civil Service, there are 
few which at the time excited more enthusiasm 
than this. The Governor-General and his colleagues 
commended the conduct of Alonzo Money, and sent 
him back to Gya with enlarged responsibilities and 
increased emoluments. Mr. HoUings also had sub- 
stantial reasons for being convinced that his conduct 
was approved by the higher authorities. To Money 
Lord Canning wrote on the 5th of August: “I 
should reproach myself if I lost a day in expressing 
to you, not my approval only, but my admiration of 
the manly and wise course which you chose for your- 
self. Happen what may at Gya, you have done your 
duty nobly in the face of heavy discouragement, 
guided by sound sense and a stout heart, and with- 
out a superstitious fear of responsibility. You and 
]\Ir. HoUings have acted in a manner to secure to 
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oil both llic respect of nil wlio Icnow the circiim- 1857. 
aucos in -which you were ]>lacc(l.” Tliis wa.s written 
oforc it was known that ^loncy hatl made good his 
larcli to Calcutta and .^aved the treasure. Tliccom* 
lendation was afterwards repeated, and the Gover- 
or-General, announcing to him his promotion, wrote: 

I am hcartil}' glad that there is an ojiporlunit}’ of 
labling you to carry '"•ith 3 ’ou an umnistnhable 
lark of the approval and confidence of the Govcrii- 
lent."* 

But whilst Authorit}' was thus extolling and Mr. T.ivlrr’s 
3warding Alonzo Mone 3 *’s exploit, a great storm 
F oflicial disapprobation was overtaking Commis- 
oner Tayler. Tlie Government of ]5engal, with a 
ttle more haste, perhaps, than was decorous in such 
case, pronounced the conduct of the Commissioner 
3 have been disgraceful, and forthwith dismissed 
im ignominiousl}' from his post. “ It appears 
L’om a letter just received from j\Ir. Ta 3 der,” wrote 
jieutenant-Governor Hallida 3 ', on the 5th of August, 

'that whilst apparentl 3 ^ under the influence of a 
lanic, he has ordered the officials at all the stations 
n his division to abandon their posts and to fall back 
m Dinapore. Had it not been for the spirited and 
udicious conduct of ]\Ir. A. Monc)^, the Collector and 
Vlagistrate of Behar, who, in sjDite of his ordens, and 
ivith only Mr. Hollings to bear him compan)^, deter- 
nined on remaining at Gya even after all the other 
•esidents and troops had left the jdace, this act of 
\Ir. Tayler’s would have entailed at that station 
done the certain loss of eight lakhs of rupees in the 
Freasury, besides other public and private property, 
the release of many hundreds of determined convicts 
from the Gaol, and tlie risk of the whole town and 

■ * MS. Coreespondence. 
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1S57. district being thrown into nnarcliy nnd confusion. 

August, jjjjg linjipcncd elsewhere is tinlcnow'ii ; hut 

there is the strongest probability everywhere of dis- 
aster ari.sing from this nnhaj)py measure. I’nder 
these circumstances, I Imvc determined at once to 
remove Mr. Taylor from his appointment of Commis- 
sioner of Patna.”"^ It is patent on tlic surface of this 
paragraph, that when the Lieutenant-Governor dis- 
missed Mr. Taylcr, he was imperfectly acquainted 
with the facts of the case. But the historical inac- 
curacies which it contains were caught up in London ; 
and an eminent public writer,! whose name carried, 
and rightl}' carried with it, immense weight in all 
discussions relating to India, indorsed these errors, 
and the}' were disseminated by the leading journal 
of Europe. ^Ir. William Tayler was a man pug- 
nacious to the" backbone ; one who never could be 
brought to understand the great truth contained in 
the aphorism that “ speech is silver ; silence is gold 
and such a flood of controversy arose, as would have 
sufliced to drown not only the patience, but tlic 
reason, of any man not endowed with large powers 
of endurance, who might be condemned to breast it. 
No incident of the Sepoy War has elicited such an 
^ ocean of words. The great Whig Chancellor avIio 

Avrote that India is a country in which “ eloquence 
evaporates in scores of paragraphs,” might have 
added “and energy also.” Mr. Taylor’s mode of 
battle was to fight upon his stumps and to slay the 
slain; so the storm of controversy, which his re- 
moval from Patna excited, has scarcely been stilled 
187 . 3 . up to the present time ; and the usual efiect has been 
produced by the conflict. There is still an anta- 

* Farliamentaw Papers. ters of Indopbilus,” originally pub- 

! Sir Charles Trevelyan — " Let- lished in the Times newspaper. 
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gonism of opinion. And it is probable that if Mr. 
Tayler had written less, he would have been more 
appreciated and moi’e applauded. 

On the whole, it appears to me, on mature consi- 
deration, that the orders issued by Mr. Tayler were 
not of such a character as to merit the condemnation 
which Government passed upon them. It is not to 
be questioned that up to the time of the mutin}^ of 
the Dinapore regiments, tlic whole bearing of the 
Patna Commissioner was manly to a point of manli- 
ness not often excelled in those troubled times. He 
had exhorted all his countrymen to cling steadfastly 
to their posts. He had rebuked those who had be- 
trayed their fears b)' deserting their stations. His 
measures had been bold ; his conduct had*becn cou- 
rageous ; his policy had been scvcrel)’’ repressive. If 
he had erred, assuredly his errors had not leaned to 
the side of weakness. He was one of the last men 
in the service to strike his colours, save under the 
compulsion of a great necessity. But when the 
Dinapore regiments broke into rebellion — ^^vhen the 
European troops, on whom he had relied, proved 
themselves to be incapable of repressing mutiny on 
the spot, or overtaking it-svith swift retribution — 
when it was known that thousands of insurgent 
Sepoys were overrunning the country, and that the 
country, in the language of the day, was “up” — that 
some of the chief members of the territorial aristo- 
cracy had risen against the domination of the Eng- 
lish, and that the predatory classes, including swarms 
of released convicts from the gaols, were waging 
deadly war against property and life — when he saw. 
that all these things were against us, and there 
seemed to be no hope left that the scattered handfuls 
of Englishmen at the out-stations could escape utter 
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1887. destruction, he deemed it his duty to revoke the 
August, orders which he had issued in more auspicious times, 
and to call into Patna such of our English establish- 
ments as had not already been swept away , by the 
rebellion or escaped without official recall. In doing 
this he generously took upon himself the responsi- 
bility of withdrawal, and absolved all the officers 
under him from any blame which might descend 
upon them for deserting their stations without the 
sanction of superior authority. It was not doubted 
that if there had been any reasonable ground of hope 
that these little assemblies of Englishmen could hold 
their own, that they could save their lives and the 
property of Government by defending their posts, it 
would have been better that the effort should be 
made- But their destruction would have been a 
greater calamity to the State than their surrender. 
It was impossible to overvalue the worth of Euro- 
pean life at that time, and the deaths of so many 
Englishmen would, have been a greater triumph and 
a greater encouragement to the enemy than their 
flight. It was the hour of our greatest darkness and 
our sorest need. We know now how Wake and 
Boyle and Colvin and their comrades in. the “little 
house" held the enemy in check, and how Vincent 
Eyre taught both the Sepoy mutineers and the Shah- 
abad insurgents that there was still terrible vitality 
in our English troops. Of this William Tayler knew 
nothing. But he had palpably before him the fact 
of Dunbar’s disaster, and he believed that nothing 
could save the little garrison at Arrah. The pro- 
babilities at tlie time were that the Dinapore regi- 
ments, with Kow'er Singh and his followers, liaving 
done their work in that direction, would more, flushed 
with conquest and goj’ged with plunder, upon Gya 
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the Crown of all the previous aerviei.'H wlji<'h he had 
confern:d on the coutitry iti the earlier nfages of the 
rebellion in Hehar. lint, the lictigal (lovernment 
was not at that time in a temper to overlook any 
faihirc on the part of Mr. William Tayler. lie liad 
given (lire ofience to hi.s superiors hy liis “liigh- 
handed" mode of conducting the dtitics of his oflice. 

Not only was it his wont to do his work in his own 
way without consulting any one — to do it first and 
to Avrile to Government afterwards; but sometimes, 
in the hurry and crush of overwhelming business, ho 
did it without reporting it at all ; and this irritated 
superior authority. The same thing was being done 
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on a larger scale elsewhere ; hut Patna was compara- 
tively near to Calcutta, and Calcutta had not yet 
released itself from the coils of the Red Tape. Those 
were days when men — the best of our men — the 
men, indeed, who saved the countiy, thought more 
of doing than of writing. But Bureaucracy was still 
fain to assert that there could be no duty on the part 
of a public functionary' more urgent than that of 
reporting his j)roccedings to Government. It is not 
too much to say that if this duty had been generally 
recognised we should have lost India. But, although 
at such a time great toleration should have been 
shown towards the errors of men called upon to act 
promptly, in sudden emergenci^, with imperfect in- 
formation before them, ]\rr. Tayler’s conduct was 
stigmatised by his Government, and he was sum- 
marily removed from his office. All appeals against 
this decision were fruitless. The . Governor-General,, 
the Court of Directors, the Crovm Government, all 
3’ecorded adverse decisions; and Mr. Tayder with- 
drew from the service of the State. But I cannot, 
after full consideration of aU the circumstances of 
the case, resist the conviction that if there was not, 
in this instance, a miscarriage of justice, there was a 
lack of that generous disposition to overlook occa- 
sional errors , of judgment committed by' men who 
had done good ser^dee in critical conjunctures, v/hich 
is a distinguishing characteristic of Indian Govern- 
ment. Happily such instances as these ai*e few — if, in- 
deed, there be any other of a like character ; or there 
might be a fear that, warned by the fate of William 
Tayler, if a great storm should again overtake us, the 
masters of our vessels might be found sitting quietly 
in their cabins, with their pens in their hands, mi- 
nuting and recording, asking leave to save the ship 
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£37— is';3. dangerous character of tlie Waliaboe combinations 
even tlien existing. But the nc^v doctrine of 1857 
was, that the Wahabces were the least dangerous 
coniinunitic‘3 in flic country — and at Piifna especially 
to be encouraged. But not long afterwards it was 
apparent to the whole of India that the Patna Pro- 
pagandists were fomenting frontier wars; that they 
were sending Ibrth missionaries to preach destruction 
to the infidel ; and that they had in the city a 
cunningly contrived asylum, in the iienctralia of 
which were secret chambers and passages alike for 
concealment and escape.® It would be foreign to 
the pnrjiose and design of this history to narrate the 
incidents of the frontier wars' jirovoked by rebel 
colonies deriving their strength from the great 
foiving-home of Patna. It is enough to slate that a 
fanioiH trial was held at LJmhallah in and an- 
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tlie most solemn saiictit}^, the hateful principles ofiSS7— 1865. 
the Crescentade. He lias enlisted subordinate agents 
to collect monc}’' and preach the iMoslein Jehad. He 
has deluded hundreds and thousands of his country- 
men into treason and rebellion. He has plunged the 
Government of British India, by his intrigues, into a 
frontier ivar, -which has cost hundreds of lives. He 
is a higlil)' -educated man, who can plead no excuse 
of ignorance. AYhat he has done, he has done with 
forethought, resolution, and the bitterest treason.” 

This man was sentenced to death, with two others. 

But the Judicial Commissioner, Mr. A. Roberts, a 
man of rare attainments, whose early death was 
greatly deplored, observed, when reviendng the pro- 
ceedings, “ The particular treason of which these pri- 
soners have been convicted is no new thing, but has 
been going on uninterruptedly for the last forty 
years, although the Government has had full cogni- 
sance of its existence. Ever since Syed Ahmed ap- 
peared on the Peshawur border in 1823-24, and pro- 
claimed a religious war primarily against the Sikhs, 
but also in fact against the British Government, 
whose allegiance he threw off, a continuous stream 
of men and money, supplied by an extensive and 
well-organised system, having its centre at Patna, 
has been flowing up from Bengal and Hindostan to 
the fanatic colony across the border.* Influential 


* Mr. Hunter gives, as an eye- tralcs of the districts through wiiieli 
witness, the following graphic ac- he passes; pd, indeed, his fa-, 
count of a Wahabee missionary — vourite preaching-^nndistheopen 
which I am doubly willing to quote, space thronged with suitors outside 
because a very experienced and well- the magistrate’s court. The first 
informed reviewer laughed at the preacher whose aoquaintanee I made 
generic description given, in a former was encamped in the avenue of the 
volume, of the grey-bearded cmis- Commissioner’s Circuit .House. It 
sary and his pony : " Generally was only an old man talking to a 
speaking the Wahabee missionary group of Mussulmans under a pepal- 
has little to fear from the magis- teee. Close by an undersized reddish 
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1867. members of the to ■whidi the prisoners Talii 3 'a 

Ali and Abdool R-uhmeen belong, have from time to 
time, up to the j-ear 1862, gone forth from Patna, 
and passing through the British provinces, have 
almost openly joined the hostile band. Those who 
have remained behind have been active, as Tahiya 
Ali is proved to have been, in furnishing their 
brethren ivith men and money.” He, therefore, 
recommended the commutation of the punishment to 
transportation for life, and confiscation of property. 

But the work of retribution was not then com- 
plete. There was yet another arch-conspirator to be 
brought to the judgment-seat. This was the Moulavee 
Ahmed-oollah, of Patna — brother of the above-men- 
tioned Yahiya Ali. He was one of the three Wahabee 
Moulavees whom Commissioner Tayler had arrested in 
his dining-room in June, 1857 — and was their spokes- 
man on that occasion.* After Tayler’s degradation, 
Moulavee Ahmed-ooUali was fondled by the Govern- 
ment officials of Bengal, He might have been seen 
shaking hands at Belvedere with the Lieutenant- 
Governor, in the presence of the Viceroy. It was 
said that the inoffensive Wahabee gentlemen, whom 
Tayler had arrested, were mere “ book-men ;”f and 
for awhile they laughed among themselves at the 
pleasant credulity of the English. But when Captain 
Parsons, in 1864, sw^ept up a nmnber of these Wa- 
habee martyrs, and carried them off to XJmballah to 

pony with a large bead fixed on a f There conid not bare been^ for 
, umky neck, was tiring to switch off exculpatory uses, a more nnfor- 
' the flies from a saadle-gall by means tunate designation than that of ^ 
of a very ragged tail .... The " book-men,” for the most despe- 
old man had a fresh complexion and rate of the Patna rebels. Peer Ali, 
a long white beard.” was a bookseller (ante, page 85), 

* ^te, page 83. I wish the and one of the chief agents of the 
reader who refers to this passage Patna conspiracy of 1845, as de- 
to . bear in mind, that I objected scribed in my first volume, was 
therein onljto the manner of arrest- a " wandering _ bookseller.” — See 
ing the hloulavees. book ii. chapter iv. 
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be tried for their lives, on charges of high treason, 
the position of Ahnied-oollah — the oflicial pluralist, 
high in honour, drawing the money of the State — did 
not seem to be quite so secure.* It was doubtful 
whether the good fortune, Avhich had compassed him 
for so many years and enabled him to laugh at his 
enemies, would much longer sustain him in prospe- 
rit3\ Parsons came down to Patna, and for two 
months was helping the Magistrate, Ravenshaw, to 
hunt out evidence against the harmless “ book-man.” 
Nothing could be clearer or more convincing than 
the fact that he had aided and abetted the making of 
war against Her Majesty the Queen. He was tried 
at Patna, before j\Ir. Ainslie, the Sessions J udge, and 
convicted mainly upon the evidence of one of his 
fellow-conspirators, who had been tried and sen- 
tenced at Umballah. The Sessions Judge awarded 
the punishment of death ; but the High Court com- 
muted it to transportation for life and confiscation of. 
property. So the honoured guest and favoured friend 
of the Patna Commissioner and the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal was sent to the Andamans, where 
he had the satisfaction of seeing the Viceroy of India 
assassinated by a brother-convict. 

* " He was appointed member of bis employment as Deputy Col- 
a eommiltee under Act XX. of 1856, lector .” — Reporl of Mr. Gr. F. Cock- 
on tlie 15tb of October, 1862, and burn. Commissioner of Patna. In. 
again under Government Orders tbe same report the Commissioner 
iSo. 2577, of 21st September, 1860, writes with respect to tbe arrest of 
he was appointed Deputy Collector the Moulavees by Mr. Tayler, that 

\ and Income Tax Assessor on a salary “his information’ appears to have 
of two hundred and fifty rupees per been correct, thouglt the propriety 
month. He had also been appointed of the arrests was called in question 
a member of the Patna Committee at the time.” “ Subsequent to the 
of Public Instraction, so thatlie was mutinies,” it is added, “ these Patna 
in ofiSce during the greater part of Moulavees redoubled their exertions, 
the time tliis treason was being and brought about the frontier war 
carried on, and the business of the in the latter end of 1863.” — Pub- 
Committee on Treason at Sadikpore lished Correspondence. 
was earned on simultaneously with 


1857. 
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1857. 
"Views of 
Lord 
Canning. 


August 8. 


It has been shown that the events recorded in the 
preceding chapters made a strong impression on Lord 
Canning’s mind, and that for awhile even the re- 
covery of Delhi seemed to be of less importance to 
the State than the restoration of tranquillity to 
Behar. It was becoming clearer and clearer to him 
every day, that there was something more to be 
grappled with than a mutiny of the Bengal Sepoys, 
and that it would demand all the best energies of 
England’s foremost soldiers and statesmen to prevent 
the flames from spreading in every direction, or 
rather — ^for it was hard to say where the conflagra- 
tion raged not — to tread them out in one place 
whilst thej’^ were gathering strength in another. The 
crowning difficulty was this, that the very measures 
which seemed to be best calculated to overawe and 
to suppress had in them an inevitable tendency to 
increase the evil, by arousing the fears and suspicions 
both of the soldiery and of the people, and it was 
patent that among all the sources of rebellion not 
one was more cogent than terror. “The mismanage- 
ment of the disarming at Dinapore,” wrote Lord 
Canning to IMr. Vernon Smith, “is the greatest evil 
that has befallen us since Delhi was seized. The 
consequences of it will be that revenue will be more 
than ever crippled, and that the means of strengthen- 
ing Havelock’s force, Allahabad and Cawnpore, must 
be directed to pacifying Behar and Bengal. I told 
you some time ago of the difficulty and risk which 
would at anytime attend the disarming of the Native 
regiments scattered singly or in detachments through 
Bengal, at stations far removed from, and, in some 
cases, inaccessible to European troops. This risk 
is unfortunately increased by the misconduct of 
General Lloyd' at Dinapore. To some of the sta- 
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tioiis it is pliysicallj’ impossible to send aid. At 1857. 
others, it is a question -whctlicr the approach of 
Europeans will not precipitate tlic outbreak of the 
Native troops, and lead to the calamity ■which it is 
desired to avert.* Each case has to be judged by 
itself, and the decision to be taken upon each, toge- 
ther with the general question of weakening the 
main column of European troops, in order to meet 
such cases, arc subjects of painful anxiety, which will 
now increase daily.” 

In the circle of the Bengal Lieutenant-Governor- Eolmcc. 
ship, other troubles than those in Behar, of which I 
have written, disturbed the mind of the Governor- 
General. Some distressing episodes of accomplished 
facts were, from time to time, reported to him ; and 
there were some peculiar sources of anxiety in the 
Eastern Bengal districts which kept his mind con- 
tinually on the rack. I cannot write of all these ; but 
one or two suggestive episodes may be narrated in 
this place. At Rohnee, in Deoghur, was posted the 
Fifth Irregular Cavalry. Major Macdonald was 
commandant. Sir Norman Leslie was Adjutant of 
the regiment. These officers were sitting one even- June 12. 
ing, with the Regimental Assistant-Surgeon Grant, in 
Macdonald’s compound, drinking their tea and talk- 
ing in all the tranquillity of perfect confidence, when 
three Sowars, in undress, with swords in their hands, 
rushed suddenly into the enclosure by the rear of the 
house and fell upon them -with deadly ferocity. One 
struck at Macdonald’s head and scalped him ; Grant 
was severely wounded ; and Leslie, who was sitting 
in an easy-chair, was cut do-wn — or as the Com- 
mandant afterwards reported, “ literally cut to 
ribbons.” He lived for half an hour, and then 

* A. verj similar opinion was expressed by Sir John Lawrence. 
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1857. “quietly, died,” The murderers were detected by 
tlie help of some faithful men of the regiment ; were 
tried by a drum-head court-martial; and executed 
with the utmost promptitude. But Macdonald, who 
had at first been most reluctant to believe that the 
assassins were men of his oivn regiment, still reported 
that the bulk of the corps were staunch in their 
fidelity, and would stand by him to the last.* 

There was nothing more observable at this time 
than the fact that, while the British Government 
were utterly unable to despatch European troops to 
the outlying stations, the Native regiments posted in 
those stations were in a fever of alarm, under the 
belief that the white troops were coming down to 
disarm or disband-^perhaps to fall upon them and 
massacre them. Propagated by designing persons with 
fitting circumstantial embellishments, these stories 
wrought upon the minds of the Sepoys, and made 
them consider and consult whether it would not be 
better for their own safety to rise at once before the 
threatened invasion could come upon them. From 
uttaok. Cuttack came announcements that the ’ Mussulmans 


* The cool, almost humorous 
manner in which Macdonald nar- 
rated this tragic incident, so far as 
regarded himself, is worthy of 
notice. "I am as fairly and neatly 
scalped as any Bed Indian could do 
it. Grant got a brajje of ugly outs, 
but Leslie was literally cut to 
ribbons ; he lived half an hour, poor 
fellow, and quietly died. We were 
sitting in front of my house, as 
usual, at eight p.M., taking our tea, 
when three men rushed quietl; upon 
us, and dealt us each a crack.' I 
was scalped. Grant cut on the 
elbow, Leslie, sitting in his easy- 
chair, appeared to fall at^ the first 
blow. 1 got three cracks in succes- 
sion on the head, before I knew 1 


was attacked. I then seized my 
chair by the arms, and defended 
myself successfully from two of 
them on me at once ; I guarded and 
struck the best 1 could,, and at last 
Grant and self drove the cowards 
off the field. God only knows who 
they were, and where they came 
from, but they were practised 
swordsmen. Leslie was buried with 
military honours ; and had the 
burial service read over him at 
Deoghur, in Ronald’s garden.” In . 
another letter he writes: “When 
you see my poor old head you will 
wonder I could hold it up at all. I 
have preserved my scalp in spirits 
of wine — such a jolly specimen.!” 
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were tampering in this manner with the Native 1857. 
soldiery. That station being on the extreme southern 
limits of the Bengal Presidenc}^ was guarded by 
Madras troops ; and the lie was insidiously framed 
so as to meet the peculiar circumstances of the coast 
army. They were told that the European troops 
were coming to disarm them, and then to march 
them off to a distance of many hundred miles. Now 
the Madras soldier, as already explained, carries his 
family with him so this was a most alarming 
rumour. But the thought of the family, if a source 
of alarm to the soldier, was a source of safety to the 
State. The Madrassees would not listen to the voice 
of the charmer, whose wisdom overleapt itself. Some 
of them answered that they were “ bound by both 
hands ; in one they had their wives, in the other 
their children.”! Those wives and children were 
hostages for their fidelity. If the families of the 
Bengal Sepoys had followed them in camp and can- 
tonment, they would not have gone into revolt. 

But the place of all others, in which the isolation Jnlpigoorcp. 
of a body of English officers with a Native regiment, 
far from any possibility of European support, caused 
most serious apprehensions to the Government, was 
Julpigooree, which lies at a short distance from the 
borders of Bhootan. There Colonel George Moyle 
Sherer commanded the Seventy-third Regiment. It 
was a piece of rare good fortune that such a man 
should have been at the head of the corps. He 
understood the Sepoys well, and he had the decision 

* Vol. i., p. 291. “Tlie family heavy expense to the Madras Sepoy, 
of the Mairas solcher followed his and -whatever inereased the distance 
regiment, -whilst the bdongings of to he traversed was, therefore, a 
his Bengal comrade remained in grievance to liim.” 
their native vRlage. The removal ! Letter from Captain W. D. 
of the family from one station to Short, Madras Engineers, in puh- 
nnother was a sore trouble and a lished papers. 
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3367. of character and the conciliatory manners which at 
Juno. once invite respect and confidence. From the first 
he determined that he would trust his men, and that 
ho would let them know that lie trusted them. He 
felt tliat vague alarms and groundless suspicions, 
rather than any discontent or any hatred of the 
English, were hurrying the Sepoys into rebellion ; and 
that all depended, under Providence, on the belief of 
' his men in the good intentions of the British Govern- 
ment and its officers. For all sorts of rumours were 
flying about to the cfiect that European troo 2 )s were 
coming in vast numbers to disarm and destroy them. 
Disarming had come into fashion, not without good 
reason, and, every time the jjost was delivered, Sherer 
expected to receive orders to apjily the universal pro- 
jphylactic to the case of his own mcn.*’^ But so reso- 
lute was he not to betray the least want of confi- - 
/ donee, that when the postal wallet was one day being 
unpacked in his presence, seeing that there was a 
despatch to his address from Division Head- Quarters, 
he turned to his second-in-command, and said: “If 
this, as I suspect, is an order to disarm our men, 
nothing will induce me to do it ; I would rather lose 
my commission.” From this decisive settlement of 
the grave question some about him dissented, and he 
was urged by his brother officers to obtain jDOssession 
of the muskets, to jilace them on board boats, which 
would be got ready for them on the Teesta, and to 
send them off to a place of safety. 

As the month of June advanced, sinister rumours 
of disaffection increased in significance j and it Avas 

* Two troops of Irregular Cavalry, eager to bo led against the Infantry, 
believed to bo staunoli, were at Jm- Two eompanies of tbo Sevonty- 
pigoorco. Sliorer said that Iboy third, who mutinied, wore at Daeea. 

.were sbarpening their swords, and 
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biomi that there vrere emissaries m the Lines from 1S57. 
Meerut and Lucknow— one in the well-known^ guise 
of a wandering fakeer — ^who* were endeavouring to 
corrupt the men. But there were no alarming symp- 
toms until the 25th, when these disturhing reports 
took shape and consistency in the statements of the 
men of two companies of the Twent 5 *-third, who had 
arrived from Dacca, and who spoke, as from their 
own knowledge, of the dangers to come. It was 
affirmed that two hundred European soldiers were 
marchina: from Calcutta to disarm them. There was 
then great excitement in the Lines. The men were 
swearing that they would not surrender their arms, 
and some were meditating an immediate rising. It 
seemed, indeed, that the time had come when Jul- 
pigooree, like other British stations, would be run- 
ning with Christian blood. 

When tidings of this excitement were brought to 
Sherer on the following day, he at once ordered a 
parade, sent for his horse and galloped to the Lines. 

He heard as he approached them that murmur of 
many voices which bespeaks the general excitement, 
and he knew that the regiment was in the first throes 
of a great convulsion. Everything then depended 
upon the answer given to the question, “Are the 
men to parade Avith their arms?” “Yes,” replied 
the Colonel, “ by all means— with their arms, loaded 
as they are.” Every man had ten rounds of ammuni- 
tion in his pouch, and one ready for mischief then in 
his musket. The parade was formed ; and there was 
not a word spoken or a movement made inconsistent 
with the strictest discipline. Confidence, in this 
instance, was triumphant. 

But, although the crisis of the hour was past, 
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1857. and there was less reason to apprehend a general 
June— Aug. rising of the Sepo 5 "S at J ulpigooree, the danger was 
not surmounted. There were, from time to time, 
signs of individual discontent, and even dribhlings of 
open mutiny. Suspicion, though temporarily allayed, 
was easily re-awakened. Signs and symptoms were 
eagerly watched, and commonly misunderstood. 
When Sherer sent a number of elephants to Dar- 
jeeling to bring down the office- establishment of 
the Lieutenant-Governor, with bag and baggage, to 
the plains, a rumour ran through the Lines that the 
carriage had been sent to convey European troops to 
Julpigooree to overawe tlie Sepoys and disarm them ; 
and again there was fear of a sudden outbreak. By 
blended kindness and vigour, bj*^ rewarding some and 
j)unishing others, Sherer still kept the rebellion of 
the regiment in check. But there were traitors in 
the heart of it; and he had to grajjple with a suc- 
cession of plots for the murder of the English officers. 
The fidelity of some of the Native officers brought 
these conspiracies to light, and acting on each occa- 
sion with the utmost promptitude and decision, he 
struck terror into the hearts of the disaffected, whilst 
he encouraged the more loyal of his followers by 
regimental promotions and pecuniary rewards. Some 
men were brought, without Avarning, to court- 
martial, sentenced to imprisonment and dismissal, 
and sent in irons to Calcutta. Others, Avho were 
knoAvn to carry loaded pistols, waiting their oppor- 
tunity, Avere attacked in their huts. One man Avas 
shot through the head. Another, Avho in abject fear 
had malingered in hospital and attempted to starve 
himself, took to the rixcr and Avas droAvned. And so 
month folloAved month, Avith occasional alarms, but 
the regiment remained true to the leader Avhom they 
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loved ; and Slicrcr lived to rceeivc tlic lionour?, icsr. 
somcvliat overdue, which ho had lairly earned hy the 
masterly manner in which, under tlie. mosf. trying 
circumstances, he had kept his regiment faitliful to 
their colours.* 


Other troubles had Lord Canning to contend with, Arms 
at his own doors — new vexations arisinji from the 
discontents of the Eimlish in Calcutta. It has been 

O 

said that a General Arms Bill was under considera- 
tion. It was thought better that some rcstriclion.s 
should be imposed upon the free posse.ssion of 
oflensive weapons. !Mr. Barnes Peacock, the Law 
[Member of Council, had sketched out a draft Act, 
which he enclosed in a letter to Lord Canning. 1 1 was 
brought forward, after some dela}', which seemed to 
bespeak reluctance in the Legislative Council, by 
Mr. Dorin, and was generally called Mr. Dorin’s Act.f 
But, instead of atlbrding any contentment to the 
European inhabitants of Calcutta, it filled them with 
intense dissgust. It had the same fatal blot, in their 
eyes, as the detestable “ Gagging Act.” It aflected 
all races alike. The Englishman and the Bengalee, 
if not in the exceptional clauses of the Bill, iverc 
alike to provide themselves with licenses for the 
cariying of arms. It was considered by the Govern- 
ment that, as the Native communities contained large 
numbers of men of all ranlcs, who had declared their 
fidelity to the British Government, and whose sub- 
stantial interests were so much mixed up with our 
own as to render it almost a certainty that their pro- 

* If it Imd not been for »bc in- an enemy in the field, be could not 
stitution of the Star of India, Shcrer receive tlie honour of the JJath. 
would have gone unrewarded to bis He did not destroy his regiment, 
grave. It was ruled that as his be oiJy preserved it. ' 

services were not services against t Pinally sanctioned oept. li. 

YOL. Ill, N 
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testations were genuine, it would be an injustice and 
an insult to our Native fellow-subjects to draw the 
line that was desired by our own countrymen. Lord 
Canning, as I have said before, conceived that, as 
Governor-General of India, he was the protector alike 
of the black and the white races, and that it was nei- 
ther just nor politic to impose restrictions onty on the 
latter, at a time when there was nothing to show that 
the non-military communities of Bengal were not as 
true to the Government as the Christian populations. 
And there is nothing plainer than the fact that 
to have disarmed the Native population, at a time 
when Government were serving out arms gratuitously 
to Europeans, would have created a panic of that dan- 
gerous kind wliich is so often the precursor of revolt. 
But this reasoning was bj’^ no means convincing to 
.the European inhabitants of Calcutta. So, whilst 
Lord Canning was laying up for himself such a store 
of national honour as has seldom been amassed by 
any statesman in any period of the world, his name 
in the mouths of many wms always coupled with a 
term of reproach. 

And there was soon another cause of offence. 
The Christian communities, in the fulness of their 
mistrust, were anxious that the whole of the Bengal 
P^o^’^nces should be proclaimed under Martial Law. 
This Lord Canning firmly resisted. Hints and sug- 
gestions were thrown away upon him. So a public 
memorial was addressed to the Governor-General in 
Council by two hundred and fifty-three of the in- 
habitants of Calcutta and the suburbs, setting forth 
that, having viewed -vvith deep sorrow and alarm the 
calamities which had overtaken British India in its 
Bengal Presidency, “they had the painful conviction 
forced upon their minds that the disturbances might 
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soon extend in all their horrors over the yet quiet 1857. 
portions of Bengal, even to Calcutta itself.” They 
declared that they had no confidence in the 'Native 
Police, either of the MofussU or of Calcutta, on the 
contrar)^, total distrust of them, as men who would 
co-operate with the insurgents ; and that as the great 
Mussulman Festival of the Mohurrum was approach- 
ing, the danger had become imminent. The peti- 
tioners, therefore, earnestly prayed that his Lordship 
in Council would be pleased to ordain that Martial 
Law be at once proclaimed throughout the Bengal 
Presidency. To this, on the 21st of August, the 
Governor- General made repl}^, through Mr. Secretary 
Beadon, that he had given the most careful con- 
sideration to the petition, but that he was “ unable 
to come to the conclusion that the circumstances of 
Lower Bengal, and especially of Calcutta, were such 
as to require the proclamation of Martial Law, or 
that such a measure would in any way be expedient 
or useful.” It was pointed out that large and ex- 
ceptional powers to deal with heinous ofiences had 
already been conceded by the extension of the Acts 
of May and June to the whole of the Lower Pro- 
vinces, and by the issue of Commissions in such dis- 
trict for the purpose — that it was wholly impossible 
that European military troops could take the place 
of Native Police in the Mofussil, their number being 
quite inadequate for the purpose, and the interests of - 
the Empire demanding that reinforcements should be 
otherwise employed. “ In Calcutta,” it was added, 

“there are troops enough for the protection of the 
city and its suburbs against any disturbance. There 
are also the Volunteer Guards, whose zealous and ex- 
cellent services the Governor- General in Council is 
glad to have an opportunity of recognising. And 

n2 
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1857. there is a numerous and trained Police, a consi- 
derable number of whom are Europeans, and all 
under European direction and control, who, whatever 
may be the impression entertained of their fidelity 
and efficiency, have hitherto discharged their duties 
in a satisfactory manner. The retention in Calcutta 
of a European Military Force sufficient to take a 
share in the duties of the Police is impossible, if it 
were desirable. ” In fact, it was altogether a wild 
project to think of proclaiming Martial Law over a 
vast tract of country, where there were no European 
regiments to enforce it. Nothing can be clearer than 
this. But still the Europeans of Bengal resented the 
refusal, and Lord Canning became more and moi'e 
unpopular every day. 

Fiiliio reports. Meanwhile he was tantalised by reports of the fall 
of Delhi, which poured in upon him from time to 
time, even as early as the month of June. At first, 
he was disposed to afford some credence to them, 
and sent home the glad tidings without expressing 
his doubts of the authenticity of the story. “The 
latest news from Delhi,” he wrote to the President 
of the Indian Board on the 4th of July, “is that the 
toAvn was in our hands on the 14th (of June) ; that 
there had been great slaughter of the rebels; and 
that those who remained of them had retreated into 
the Palace, or Fort. This is by telegraph through 
Central India.”* At that time there seemed — and 
not only in Calcutta — ^to be no reason why such 
news should not be true. And, it might have been 
true, for on that 14th of June an assault upon the 
city was to have been delivered. But the movement 

* Colonel Duinnd sent tlic mes- by whom it was forwarded from 
fiage from Indore, llirous;li Jfajor Benares. 

Erikine, who sent it to 31r. Tucker, 
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was arrested by an accident. How the story which 
anticipated the fact by exactly a quarter of a year 
first obtained currency it is not easy to discover, but 
it was believed at the same time in Oude in the 
Punjab, and in other places, and was the first of a 
numerous family of false reports of the same Idnd.^ 
And whilst sometimes he was tantalised by tidings 
of events that never happened, communicated to him 
perhaps without due discretion by over-zealous func- 
tionaries, he was also disturbed by the feeling that 
what had happened was not always reported to him 
with the promptitude which he had a right to expect. 
Whether from accident, or from remissness, he was, 
for the space of nearly a month, -without any com- 
munication from the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-Western Provinces; and as many private 
letters had come in from Agra, Lord Canning was 
stung by what he conceived to be Mr. Colvin’s 
neglect, t The truth appears to be that the Lieute- 
nant-Governor \vas deterred from -writing by the con- 
sideration of the extreme uncertainty of his letters 
ever reaching Calcutta, and that although he and 
others might not be greatly concerned about private 
communications falling into strange and perhaps 
hostile hands, he thought it expedient not to incur 
the risk of correspondence of a more important cha- 
racter between two of the highest State functionaries 
being intercepted by the enemy on its way. 


1857. 


Want or 
information 


* At Allalmbad a royal salute ^nis 
fired on tbe 26tli of June, for the 
fidl of Delhi. 

‘'f Lord Canning to Mr. Vernon 
Smith. MS. Correspondence, July 4, 
1S57. On looking over the letters 
received from Mr. Colvin by Lord 
Canning, I find an entire blank be- 
tween tlie 1st and 21st of June, and 


as the communication of the latter 
date begins with the words, "The 
dawks are so completely closed, Uiat 
we can only try our chance of a letter 
reaching yon by the circuitous course 
of the western coast, through Jye- 
pore,” I think it very probable that 
no letters were sent in the interval 
to the Governor-General. 
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Arrival of 
succours. 




Lord Elgin 
and the 
China force. 


But ever was there to be seen, breaking through 
these great clouds of gloom, some gleams of consola- 
tion and encouragement. As time went on the hopes 
of the Governor-General rose. For he saw at no 
remote distance the incoming of the ships, which 
were to bring the desired reinforcements, by which 
he knew that he could tread down mutiny and rebel- 
lion in our provinces, so long as the Native States of 
India should continue true to their allegiance. The 
great deliverance to which he looked so eagerly was 
close at hand. From the first day of the outbreak 
the cry had been, Send us more English troops 
and now from all quarters were coming the welcome 
responses, for there was not an Englishman in-autho- 
rity who was not willing to strip his pivn colony or 
dependency to succour the great Eastern Empire 
that was so fearfully endangered. “ I cannot express 
to you,” wrote Sir Henry Ward from Ceylon, “the 
pain with which I have received your despatches by 
Major Bazeley. The need must, indeed, have been 
great that made you write so urgently, and I should 
take shame to myself, as an Englishman, if I were to 
allow any consideration of responsibility to stand in 
the way of an immediate compliance with your 
request to the utmost extent of my power.” He had 
but one regiment — the Thirty-seventh-; — some eight 
hundred strong. Of these he despatched to Calcutta 
four hundred and fifty, with fifty artillerymen from 
Trincomalee, and a large complement of officers. 

But the most saving help of all that was to come to 
him was that which he expected to receive from the 
diversion of the troops, -which were on their Avay to 
Cliina. It has been shown how earnestly he wrote, 
on the first outbreak of the rebellion, to Lord Elgin 
and General Ashburnham, and how . manfully he 
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took upon himself the whole responsibility of the 
diversion.^ It does not seem that Lord Elgin, in the 
first instance, took in the full dimensions of the danger 
which threatened our Indian Empire. He received 
the Governor- General’s letters at Singapore on the 
3rd of June j and on the following dayf he replied : 
“ I greatly regret that we can do so little for you — 
hut we are doing our best. It is not quite impossible 
that troubles in India may re-act upon China and 
add to our difficulties in that quarter. I hope, there- 
fore, that it will not be necessary to remove any 
troops from Hong-Kong. Indeed, the European force 
there is so small that it could not, I apprehend, be 

.reduced without positive danger I shall await 

your next letters with the greatest anxiety. Mean- 
while, I can only express my earnest hope that you 
may get well out of your difficulties.” This was a 
hurried private letter. In his subsequent official 
letter Lord Elgin says, that having since seen a letter 
from Lord Canning to the Governor of the Straits 
Settlements, “ in which you (the Governor- General) 
suggest that it might perhaps be expedient that 
means should be taken to arrest the troop-ships for 
China in their passage through the Straits of Sunda,” 
he had put himself in communication with the senior 
naval officer on the station, in order that, with his 
assistance, he might effect that object. “Such,” he 
added, “ are the measures which we have adopted for 
the moment, subject, of course, to modification in the 
event of my recehdng from your Lordship intelli- 
gence to the effect that the pressing necessity for re- 
inforcements in India, which existed when your 

* Ante, Tol. i. pp. 605 — 606. (ofBcial) communication, also dated ‘ 

t Probably this should be "on June 4, says; "I wrote a iiurried 
Ibe same day.” The original letter, line to your lordship yesterday.” 
however, is dated June 4. Another 


1857. 
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Lordship’s despatch under acknowledgment was 
written, had passed away.” The regiments which he 
considered available for the assistance of Bengal were 
the Fifth from the Mauritius and the l^inetieth from 
England. Mr. Blundell, the Governor of the Straits 
Settlements, took resolutely in hand the work of 
arresting the troop-ships. He chartered a private 
steamer to proceed at once to Bata\aa, vith a despatch 
to the Governor-General of Netherlandish India, re- 
questing him to send on board the transport the 
orders of Lord Elgin and General Ashburnham to 
stop them on their way through the Straits. ' The 
General set his face towards China on that day. The 
Envoy remained at Singapore, awaiting the arrival 
of the Shannon. 

That vessel was commanded by Captain "William 
Peel — 2 u son of the great Minister, whose career had 
been cut short by one of those lamentable accidents 
which at a later period deprived Protestant England 
of one of the best of her religious teachers. The 
Shannon was “a magnificent ship-of-war carrjung 
sixty sixty-eight-pounders,” She was -described by 
her commander as “the fastest sailer he had ever 
been on board o^ and with the best set of officers.”* 
At break of day on the 11th she . reached Singapore, 
On the 24th, having embarked Lord Elgin, she 
sailed for Hong-Kong, at which place she arrived on 
the 3rd of July. On the 14th, Elgin received further 
letters from the Governor-General — not with better, 
but with worse news of the situation- of affairs. It 
was plain that nothing could be done at that time in 
China to exact reparation from the Court of Pekin,j 

• Lord Lli^'n’s Jonmal, rond, tliat I need onlv refer ilie 

t Lord Elgin’s motives are so reader to pp. 194: et zeq. of that 
clearlj stated in Lis “Letters and interesting wort. 

Journals,” published bj Mr, Wal- 
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as the Frencli troops had not arrived. So Lord 1857. 
Elgin determined to start for Calcutta in the Shannon^ 
and to take council with Lord Canning, who had 
proniised him a most hearty welcome. On hoard the 
Shannon went also three hundred marines, who had 
lately arrived on board the Sans])areil. 

But the Shannon, though a fast sailer, and fitted 
with screw engines, did not make so rapid a passage as 
had been expected, and Lord El^n did not reach the 
Indian capital before the 8th of August. Lord Can- 
ning was rejoiced to welcome his old schoolfellow and 
brother-collegian. The community of Calcutta equally 
rejoiced in his appearance. The Governor- General 
was then in the lowest depths of his unpopularity, and 
it was insanely thought that Elgin might keep Canning 
“straight.” But Elgin saw at once that his friend 
needed no help from him. . “ There was hardly a 
countenance in Calcutta,” he afterwards said, “ save 
that of the Governor-General, Lord Canning, which 
was not blanched with fear.” He had not much 
speech of the ruler. “ Canning is very amiable,” 
wrote Lord Elgin in his journal, “ but I do not see 
much of him. He is at work from five or six in the 
morning to dinner-time. No human being can, in a 
climate like this, work so constantly without impair- 
ing the energy both of mind and body, after a time. 

.... Neither he nor Lady Canning are so much 
oppressed by the difficulties in which they find them- 
selves as might have been expected.” 

But there was an arrival more important than 
that of the Chinese Commissioner — ^the vessels which 
accompanied him to the Hooghly — ^the Shannon 
commanded by William Peel, and the Pearl com- 
manded by Captain Sotheby. They were the back- 
bone of the great Naval Brigade : than which there was 
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1857. none that held higlier place among the succours sent 
to Calcutta at this time. Tlie idea of this important 
auxiliaiy force seems to have emanated from General 
Ashburnham.’*^ But it was readily adopted by Lord 
Canning and Sir Patrick Grant, and consented to by 
Lord Elgin, who wote to the Governor-General on 
the 10th of August,t saying, “ I have further to state 
that having learnt from your Lordship and Lieute- 
nant-General Sir Patrick Grant that a body of sea- 
men and marines, though roughly trained as artil- 
leiymen, conveying guns of lieavy calibre, and com- 
manded b}' an officer of energy and experience, may 
render important service at this conjuncture, on the 
line of communication between Calcutta and Delhi, 
and possibly at Delhi itself, I am prepared to place 
Her Majesty’s ships Shannon and Pearl, with their 
respective crews, at your Lordship’s disposal, on the 
condition that a suitable steamer be ju’ovided for the 
conveyance of myself and suite to China, and for my 
use there, until I can obtain the requisite accommo- 
dation in one of Her Majesty’s ships of war.” And 
thus the Naval Brigade, of which much mention will 
be made hereafter, was formed. And the heart of 
Lord Canning rejoiced. 

" I hope I have been to some and the imperial interests at stake.” 
extent instrumental in getting up a — General A. to Lord G., July 16, 
demonstration, which I trust will be 1857, MS. It is worthy of record 
of service. My great wish was to that in this letter General Ashburn- 
see a Naval Brigade sent you, which ham writes ; " Let me also venture 
might keep open the river com- to remind you of the dangerous 
munioation with Allahabad, manning vicinity of Patna, with a large and 
and arming some of the river highly disaffected population.” 
steamers. My plan has as yet y The original letter is dated 
been very incompletely followed ’"Calcutta, July 10, 1857,” which 
out; but with Captain Peel once is obviously a clerical error. I 
with you, I shall be surprised and have before observed that errors of 
disappointed if he does not afford this kind are numerous in the cor- 
greater assistance than now con- respondence on whioh this history is 
templated. We are both impressed based. Sometimes they are very 
with one idea, and both desire bewildermg. 
nothing better than to serve you 
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Another source of comfort was this. As, the Go- 
vernment needed more troops, so also they needed 
sliilled generals to command them. And news had 
come that one of the best of India’s soldiers was close 
at hand. Early in the month of June, Sir James 
Outrara, having brought to a successful termination 
the war in the Persian territory, had received intel- 
ligence of the rising of the Bengal regiments. He was 
then making arrangements for the re-embarkation of 
his troops, and his own return to the political post 
which he held as Governor-General’s agent in Rajpoo- 
tana. The stirring news gave a new complexion to his 
thoughts. He felt that some more active work would 
be required from him, than that which was likely to 
arise out of the post to which he stood appointed in 
the official list; and again his energies were revived 
by the thought of the coming conflict. But there 
was, at the same time, much to depress him. “ More 
shocked than surprised,”’'^ as he wrote, by these evil 
tidings, and seeing clearly the magnitude of the 
danger, he was torn alike by public and by private 
anxieties. His wife and son were at Aligurh, in the 
midst of the disturbed districts, and he wrote that 
he was “tortured by fears” for their safety. His 
eagerness to return to India, and to be on the scene 
of action, was intense. So, having as his first care 
taken steps to communicate the news to England, 
through Constantinople, by the electric wire, he 
made all haste to Bombay, telegraphed thence to the 
Governor-General for orders, but having received no 
answer up to the 9th of July,’}' he embarked on 

* The letter is quoted at p. 212, Canning, Sir James Outram says: 
vol. ii. “ After my departure from Bombay, 

t In an autograph memorandum the Governor-General telegraphed 
before me, written at the back of a to Lord Elphinstone on the 15th of 
draft letter of that date to Lord June (July) to send me in command 
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Arrivftl of Sir 
iTnincs 0u> 
Irnni. 


b.oarcl a steamer bound for Gallo, and thence steainetl 
up the bay to Calcutta. 

On the first day of August Outram arrived at 
the capital; To the community at large, as to Lord 
Canning, his appcai’ance was most Avclcome. It 
seemed to solve one pressing difficulty arising out of 
the great failure at Dinapore. “ There is no need,” 
wrote the Governor-General to the Chairman of tlie 
Court of Directors, “ of liis services in Kajpootana. 
and 1 proposed to him to take the command of the 
two military divisions of Dinapore and Cawnporc, 
his first duty being to restore order in Bengal and 
Behar, for which purpose every European soldier 
not absolutely necessary for the peace of Calcutta 
and Barrackpore, would be at his disposal. He un- 
dertook the charge eagerly, and left Calcutta on his 
passage up the river on the 6th. For the moment 
everything must give way to the necessity of arrest- 
ing rebellion or general disorder below Benares.” 
And again in another .letter : “ Oiitram’s arrival was 
a godsend. There was not a man to whom I could, 
with any approach to confidence, intrust the com- 
mand in Bengal and the Central Provinces. Colonel 
Napier,* lately returned from England, would have 
been the officer whom I should have selected had 
Outram not been here, and none more able in his 
vocation. But he is an engineer, and the work 
would have been new to him.” 

From Calcutta Outram wrote to Lord Elphinstonc 
at Bombay, saying : “ It will take me a fortnight, 
they say, to steam up to Dinapore, where I have only 
a bullock battery. Another (Captain Eyre’s) is 

of the lrooj)s in Central India, but * Afterwards Lord Napier of 
subsequently again- telegraphed to Mngdala and Commandcr-in-Oliief 
send mo to Calcutta.’' of the Indian Army. 
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somcwlicrc between that place and Bcnnvc.s. I falcc 1857 . 
up a mounlain train with me, but no artillerymen 
arc to be had, and I mnst extemporise a crew for the 
guns as best I can from among the sailors and 
soldiers. ' You will allow m3' prospects ai*c not vciy 
brilliant, but I will do m3' best to uphold 1113' honour 
as a Bombn3- ofliccr, and to prove myself worth3' of 
the confidence 3’ou have alwa3's placed in me.” In 
the same letter Outraiu sa3'a: “Lord Canning is 
bearing up wondcrfull3' under all his anxieties. Sir 
Patrick Grant is most abl3' supporting him, and is 
an excellent felloAV."'^ The Council, too, ap])ear to be 
corcliall3' aiding, Low cspeciall3', w'ho is in better 
health than when he left England to return here, 
and he stays till March, to m3' great delight. Even 
had his scat in Council been vacant, I should have 
deemed it m3' duty to tender my services where they 
are about to be employed, for action not counsel is 
now required.”f 

On the afternoon of that 6th of August, when Sir 
James Outram embarked on the river steamer for 


Dinapore, two officers of high repute in the Bengal 
Civil Service embarked with him. One was Mr. 
Samuells, who had been appointed to succeed Mr. The new 
Tayler as Commissioner of Patna. Ho was a man ^^sstona 
held in great esteem by the Government and by his 
brethren in the service, as a prudent, sagacious officer, 
with a judicial cast of mind, one never likely to 
commit himself by any indiscretions of undue energy, 
or to compromise the high reputation of his profes- 
sion by any defects of personal character. He was 


* A week after Outram left Cal- f Outram had been nominated 
cut la. Sir Coliu Campbell arrived to sueceod Low in tlio Supreme 
and took the chief command of the Council ; and, being eager for action, 
army. But the deeds of this true he was sorely afraid of a call to the 
soldier belong to another volume. Board. 
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18B7. not a brilliant man, but it is the nature of brilliancy 
to contract stains, and Mr. Samuclls’ good name had 
not a stain upon it. In a word, ho was a safe man, 
wliich Mr. Taylor was not; and for purposes of 
counteraction no better selection could have been 
made. To assist the new Commissioner in the 
labours which lay before him, a Mahomcdaii gentle- 
man of good repute, named Ahman Ali, was ap- 
pointed as Assistant- Commissioner. It was presumed 
that the object of this appointment was to signif}’’ to 
the world that Mr. Tayler, in distrusting the Jlaho- 
medan population of Patna, had committed a grave 
error. If it were so, it was a much graver error. 
But in itself there was nothing that ought to have 
elicited the yellings and bowlings which it drew forth 
from the European community of Calcutta. No aj)- 
pointrnent more unpopular among the Europeans of 
the Presidency was ever made. They were greatly 
embittered, at that time, against the Native races, 
and most of all against the Mahomedans, whom they 
believed to be the prime movers of the insurrection ; 
and they looked upon the elevation of a follower of 
the Prophet as a declaration of sympathy with the 
rebel cause. The interpretation was strained and 
preposterous in the extreme, but there were those 
who pronounced the head of the Government to be 
the greatest rebel in the land. 

Appointment The Other fellow-traveller of Sir James Outram 

to ^'cratral Peter Grant, a member of Lord Can- 

Provinces. ning’s Council. It has been said that his great 
abilities had not up to this time been much tested in 
situations of exceptional responsibility, demanding 
from him strenuous action in strange circumstances.* 

• jinte, Tol. i. page 389. 
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livit nlthoiigh Itis nntcccclcnfvS, niul lo some extent, in- 
<lcc*i1j Ills liabits, .‘^cemed to fit him rather for the per- 
formance of .‘‘odcjjtary dutic.s ns secretary or coun- 
cillor, there was a fnml of latent ener^'^ in him, and he 
was eager for more active employjnent than could he 
found for him in Calcutta. When, therefore, the 
state of afiair.s in the Central and Upper Provinces 
was seen to he such as to rccjuirc closer .supervision 
and more vigorous coiitrol than could be exercised, 
in .such a conjuncture, hy the existing local autho- 
rities, and Lord Canning determined to despatch a 
trusted ofiicer of higli rank, with a special commis- 
sion to the disturbed districts beyond the limits of 
the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal, he found Mr. 
Grant (juite prepared to undertake the work at any 
sacrifice to .self, and to proccetl at otjcc to the scene 
of action. “The condition of the country.,'’ wrote 
the Governor-General to the Presitlent of the Board 
of Control, “about Allahabad and Benares, where 
we arc recovering our own, but where every man is 
acting after his own farinon, and tinder no .sinirle 
authority nearer tiian ('alcuttn, ha« made it necessary 
to pul some one in the temporary pr»sition of Lieute- 
nant-Governor, all communication between .Agra and 
those districts being indefinitely ent otV. There is 
no man in who':e cajmeity for the task of re-csta- 
hlishing order 1 have so much confidence .as ^fr. 
Gnint, and certainly none who will act more in har- 
mony with the military authorities. The punishing, 
the pardoning, the escheating of lands and the re- 
appointment of them, need to he superintended by 
one head, and there is no time to be lost in appoint- 
ing one. I have, therefore, sent Mr. Grant there in 


• 1 b-l'^vc t:.ii I .'.n r.'{ wros; ia ••*** ^ * 
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1857. tlic character of Lieutenant-Governor of the Central 
Provinces. He Avill exercise precisely the powers 
which Sir. Colvin would exercise if the latter were 
not shut up in Agra, witliout means of communi- 
cating with those parls of his Government, and this 
will continue until Sir. Colvin is set free. Every 
exertion must now be made to set cultivation ffoing 
on each acre of ground that w'c recover. If this be 
not done, we shall have famine and pestilence upon 
us in addition to our other calamities; and the 
chance of doing it depends upon a prudent, tem- 
perate, and, where possible, indulgent treatment of 
the Natives, both proprietors and cultivators. They 
must he encouraged and won back to their fields 
without delaj’’, and our local officers, even the best of 
them, are too much irritated and excited with "what 
has been passing before their eyes to do this as it 
ought to be done.” 

It is time now that I should speak of the events 
referred to in this letter, which had “ shut up Mr. 
Colvin in Agra,” paralysed the authority of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces, 
and rendered it necessary that another high officer 
should be sent to those districts, below the seat of 
Government, over which he had ceased to have any 
but nominal control. 
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BOOK VIIL—MUTESrY AKD REBELLION IN THE 
NORTH-WEST PROVENOES. 

[May— September, 1857.1 


CHAPTER I. 


THE KOETH-TraSTERJT PRO\YSCES — MR. COLVK — COSDITION OF AFFAIRS 
AT AGRA — COUXCOS ASD COSFUCTS — ^MOTISIES AT ALIGTIRU — ETAWAH 
ASD MYKPOOREE — ALARM OF THE CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY AT AGRA — 

MEASURES OP DEFENCE — MR. COLTIN’S PROCLAMATION — OPINIONS OF 
LORD CANNING— DISARMING OP NATIVE REGIMENTS. 

The “ North-Western Provinces of India,” as then 1857. 
administratively defined,* extended over an area of 
more than a hundred and twenty-five thousand miles, mtnt^oTthc 
comprising the most important and the most interest- 
ing part of Hindostan. Stretching along the great provinces, 
valley of the Upper Ganges, they reached from the 
Kurumnassa on the South-East to* the Sub-Hima- 
layahs and the borders of the Punjab in the North- 
West, and embraced nearly all the great historical 
cities of Northern India. In the time of the Moguls 
this country had afforded sites for their palaces and 
encampments for their armies. And, in later days, 
it had witnessed the triumphs of our military strength 
and the successes of our political diplomacy. How 

* Major Chesney, inliis admirable vinces,” " As a geographical expres- 
■work on " Indian Polity,” very truly sion the appellation ‘ Nortli-W est* 
says, with reference to the official is at the present day perfectly inac* 
designation of "North-Western Pro- curate." 
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first one district and then another had passed by 
conquest, or by cession, under British rule need not 
here be narrated. Notwithstanding these diversities 
of times and circumstances, there was a certain unity 
and compactness about the whole. The people were, 
for the most part, composed of the same races, having 
the same cast of countenance, speaking the same 
language, and conforming to the same usages. If the 
population of any part of India Proper could rightly 
be called a warlike population, the designation might 
fairly be attached to the inhabitants of these pro- 
vinces.^ They were a handsome, athletic, robust 
community of men, with finer qualities than those of 
the timid and astute Bengalees ; and they freely sup- 
plied our army with fighting men. In no part of the 
country -was there so close an alliance between the , 
military and the agricultural classes ; and nowhere, 
therefore, was a great movement among the former 
more likely to evoke the sympathies of the latter and 
to swell into a popular revolt. And in no part of India 
was the population so dense. Official statistics show 
that upwards of thirty-three millions of men, women, 
and children were congregated in the towns and 
villages.f 

The general administration of these great provinces 
was confided to a Lieutenant-Governor. He Avas 
not, like the Governor-General or the Governors of 
Madras and Bombay, assisted by a Council ; nor had 
he a separate army under his control. The troops 
located in the North-Western Provinces Avere compo- 
nents of what had been once correctly designated the 
Bengal Army, but Avhich by the extension of our 
Empire had been made wholly to outgrow the term. 

* Itwillbeimdersloodthatl say f Of Hiesc, in round numbers, 
India Proper, because the Punjab is twenty-eight millions were Hindoos 
not properly a part of India. and five millions Mahotnedans. 
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1857. a clever, a rather unsound and erratic statesman, 
and he had been sent to outlying protectorates, such 
as the Tcnasscriin Pj’ovinces, or to ihr-ofF frontier re- 
sidencies like Ncpaul, where no especial opportunities 
of distinguishing himself had been atlbrdcd to him. 
It was not until 1853 that his great administrative 
capacity was fairly recognised by his apj)ointmcnt to 
the Agra Government in succession to Mr. Thoma- 
son. Then he fully justified the opinion which had 
been formed of his capacity as an administrator, by 
the conscientious assiduity with which he super- 
intended the internal affairs of the great provinces 
whicli had been committed to his care, and the 
success which had attended his efforts. Like others 
of his class, he had profound faith in the securit}’ 
of our Empire, and believed in the popularity of 
our rule. Perhaps, the recollection of the great 
historical episode of Caubul had rendered him es- 
pecially unwilling to interfere in political aflairs, 
and therefore, when news came to him that the Delhi 
Family were intriguing with Persia, he pigeon-holed 
the report, and was satisfied that it was all nonsense.* 
He did not see that the effete Mogul could possibly 
do us any harm, or that the people could have ‘the 
least concern about the old dotard’s doings. And 
when suddenly, on a quiet May day, tidings came to 
Agra to the effect that the Native troops at Meerut 
had broken into rebellion, he does not seem to have 
thought of the great political danger of the proximity 
of the mutineers to Delhi. But when those tidings 
were supplemented by further news.to the effect that 
Behaudur Shah had been proclaimed Emperor of 
Hindostan, it was seen at once that the safety of the 
. Empire was imperilled — that a crisis in our fortunes 

* See ante, vol. ii. p. 38. 
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had arrived, the like of which had not been seen for 
a hundred years. Sensible, however, as he was of 
the magnitude of the danger, he met its first ap- 
proaches with a calm confidence, not unworthy of 
the man whose chief lieutenant he Avas ; he looked 
forth, from the great centre of Agra Avhere the storm 
found him, over the vast tract of country under his 
immediate care, and he comprehended, with a steady 
far-seeing eye, the peculiar perils and necessities of 
each of the great cities on the banks of the rivei*, and 
of the outlying stations more remote from its banks. 
He saw that some of our populous towns, as Benares 
and Allahabad, were almost wholly barren of Euro- 
pean troops, and that other important stations, Avhere 
, the central CiAul authority of vast districts Avas esta- 
blished, the English Government and the English, 
people might be SAvept away in an hour by the 
Sepoys, who had been charged Avith their protection. 
^^Hiat the dangers Avere, and what the efibrts made 
to counteract them, in the two gi*eat cities above- 
named, has already been told. But it was not only 
to the country below Agra, but all around and 
above the seat of Government, that Colvin turned 
his thoughts with apprehensions, every day grow- 
ing into certainties, of fresh disasters — of mutinies 
merging into rebellions, of British Administration 
efiaced or paralysed, and society everywhere con- 
mlsed. 

MeauAvhile, at Agra itself, as the month of May 
advanced, there was great excitement^ but no demon- 
stration of active rebellion. This important city in 
the da3'^s of the old Mogul Emperors had been second 
in grandeur only to Delhi. The sinuous Avaters of the 
Jumna flowed beneath the great city, the fortress, 
and that AA'onder and delight of the East, the beau- 


1S57. 

May. 


Agra. 
May, 1837. 
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1857. tiful Taj-Mehal. The quarters of our English people 
lay more inland, extending in something like a semi- 
circle, foUowing the curve of the river, behind the 
City and the Fort. ,On the side of the Taj were the 
British Cantonments, including the barracks of the 
Europeans, the lines of the Sejioys, the bungalows of 
the officers, and the Protestant Church. Beyond the 
city was the civil station, with the Government House, 
the Government offices, the great Gaol, the College, 
the Eoman Catholic Cathedral and Convent, and the 
residences of the chief civilians — the whole included 
within a circuit of some six miles, the Government 
offices being at one extreme end and tlie Sepoys’ huts 
at the other. Between the Fort and the City was 
the bridge across the Jumna, leading to the great 
roads to Gawnpore and Aligurh. 

The military The military force then posted in the Cantonments 
jvgra. of Agra consisted of a mixed body of Europeans and 
Natives. In the barracks were the Third Regiment 
of Company’s European Infantry, commanded by 
Colonel Riddell, and near them were the Euro- 
pean Artillery — a horse field battery under Captain 
D’ 03 dey. The Sepoy^ regiments were the Forty- 
fourth and the Sixty-seventh. The whole were com- 
manded by Brigadier Polwhelei 

rirst liriings Intelligence of the great events at Meerut and Delhi 
of disaster, ^gached Agra on the 12th and 13th of May.® On the 
former day some precautionary measures had been 
taken. A company of Eurojpeans had been ordered 
into the Port,f and Englishmen had begun to look at 

* The official report of Mr. Phil- am inclined, therefore, to accept the 
lipps, magistrate of Agra, says, "On latter statement, 
the 14th the news of the massacre f So Mr. Phillipps’s official report, 

at Delhi reached Agra.” Mr.Eaikcs, Mr. Rcade says two companies, and 
who quotes from a journal kept at adds, that the merit of the move- 
thc time, says the 13th. Mr. Readc ment is due to Brigadier Polwhelc. 
also gives the 13th as the date. I Mr. Harvey’s report says "one com- 
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their revolvers. If any alarm arose, it was not 1857. 
that there was a doubt of the power to suppress 
at once all mutiny in the Agra Lines, for an Eng- 
lish regiment and a company of English Artillery 
could have readil}’’ disposed of two Sepoy corps. The 
danger which threatened them was not danger from 
this source. It was of a twofold character — danger 
from the great cit)^, the people of which might have 
risen against us — danger from the outl)dng districts, 
in which Sepo}^ regiments or detachments were posted, 
without any European troops to hold them in check. 

It was possible that these might stream down upon 
Agra — possible, even, that the great rebel force 
gathered at Delhi might march do^vll to attack the 
English capital in the North-West. 

There were many stout hearts and clear heads in Precau- 
Agra, and Colvin did well in turning them to the best measles, 
account. Among the leading civilians then at the 
Head-Quarters of the North-Western Government were 
Mr. E. A. Reade, Mr. George Harvey, then Commis- 
sioner of the Agra Division, Mr. H. B. Harington,* Mr. 

(the Honourable) R. Drummond, Mr. William Muir, 

Mr. Charles Raikes, and Mr. Cudbert Thornhill. 

Never, perhaps, was the Bengal Civil Service, great 
as it is in history, represented, on one spot, by seven 
men of greater energy and intelligence. These men, jf^y 14 ,. 
with the higher military authorities— as Brigadier 
Polwhele, Colonel Fraser, Chief Engineer, and others 
— were summoned to Government House to attend a 

pany.” I have since ascertained intelligence of the onthreak was re- 
from Colonel Iliddell that oiJy the ceived. He might easily have pro- 
light company was sent, commanded oceded to Calcutta, and thus placed 
by Captain Patten. himself and his family in a state of 

* Mr. Harington had been ap- comparative safety ; out he cast in 
pointed a member of the Legislative his lot with his old comrades, and 
Council of India, and was preparing remained at Agra till the danger 
for his departure from Agra when was over. 
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1857. Council of War. j^Ir. Colvin stated that it was his 
^y- intention, in the face of such great and pressing diffi- 
culty, to bring all the Christian families into the 
Fort, from which the Native regiments were to be 
entirely removed. The order, indeed, had actually 
gone forth. But against this measure Mr. Drummond, 
Mr. Harington, and others vehemently protested, 
and the order was recalled. It was then resolved 
that a general parade should he summoned for the 
following morning, and that the Lieutenant-Governor 
should address the troops.. At the same time, it was 
determined that a body ^ of European and Eurasian 
]\Iilitia should be raised; and that the minds of 
the community should be reassured by a system of 
patrolling which would enable even the most timid 
to sleep quietly in their beds. 

The meeting then broke up. It had not been a 
decorous one. Men who had been summoned to the 
Coimcil expressed their opinions with much warmth ; 
and others, who had not been summoned, came un- 
bidden with notes of alarm or warnine : whilst letters 
from outsiders came pouring in, further to embarrass 
and perplex the Lieutenant-Governor. One who was 
present writes that iilr. Colvin handed him one of 
these missives with a smile. “It was from an able 
public officer, who had great opportunities of know- 
ing what was going on in the city, and contained a 
solemn warning to His Honour to beware of the knife 
of the assassin. One officer rushed in to suggest that 
we should all retire to the Fort, another to ask what 
was to be done at the Gaol, a third to speak about 
provisions, a fourth about the Sepoy regiments in 
cantonments. Every man was anxious to do his 
best, but to do it in his own way.”* It cannot be 

* Charles !Raikes. 
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trutlifull}^ denied that, even in the midst of the cou- 
rage and confidence "which were gencrall}’^ displa)'ed, 
there was some trepidation. All men have not the 
same temperament, and among the large number of 
Christians at Agra there were some who were not 
able steadfastly to confront the perils of the situation. 

To ^Ir. Colvin, the multitude of counsellors that 
assailed him on all sides must have been most distract- 
ing and perplexing. He was not merel}^ a Civilian ; he 
was a Civilian of Civilians. He stood by his order ; 
for he had faith in it. And. he had reason to have 
especial faith in the members of that order who sur- 
rounded him. But there were men of other expe- 
riences, whose counsel he neglected ; and it was said, 
that even among his own brethren of the Civil 
Service, he did not always choose his counsellors 
wisely. In LIr. Drummond, the Magistrate, he had 
a colleague able, active, and energetic; and he re- 
posed unstinted confidence in him.* It was Drum- 
mond’s belief, at the commencement of our troubles, 
that they would soon subside — ^that the disaffection 
was supei’ficial and partial — and that the soundest 
policy was that which indicated the greatest confi- 
dence in the loyalty of the people. It has been said 
that this in a great measure may have been the 
growth of his antecedents; for he had served for 
many years in the Pillibhiet district, where the Mus- 
sulman population was abnormally abundant, and he 
had mixed largely with Mahomedans of the better 
class — ^the most thorough gentlemen on the face of 
the earth — who had made so favourable an impres- 

* Writing to Lord Canning on are beyond all praise), I have been 
the 29th of May, Mr. Colvin said : able to maintain order as yet in all 
“ With the invaluable aid of Mr. B,. the Agra district.” — MS. Corre- 
Drummond, the Magistrate here sjiondeiice. 

(whose energy, influence, and spirit 
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sion upon liim, tliat lie was slow to credit the stories 
of tlieir perversion. Wlien, therefore, unfavourable 
reports were brought to him — when first one story 
and then another of treasonable conspiracies in the 
city reached him— when it was said that even his 
OAvn Native oilicials were hatching sedition against 
the State — he tiii’ncd a deaf car to these warnings, 
and could not be induced either to act or to inquire. 
It may be assumed that some of these stories were 
the effusions of an excited imagination ; but the 
general tendency of Mr. Drummond’s policy, and 
therefore of Mr. Colvin’s, was to ignore the surround- 
ing danger, and to avert all possible hostility, by 
appearing to be unconscious of it. 

There were protests raised against this policy of 
over-confidcnce, especially by the Engineer officers 
at Agra. Of all classes of public functionaries, per- 
haps, our Engineer officers in India were those whose 
lives had best fitted them to take an impartial and 
comprehensive view of the nature of the crisis that 
threatened the State, and of the best means of com- 
bating it. They were the flower, intellectually, of 
our military service — the emeriti of that now-efl’aced 
college at Addiscombe, which sent forth so many 
great men to fight our battles, and to direct our 
councils. Their duties lay midway between those of 
the soldier and of the civilian ; and they were com- 
monly free from those professional prejudices and 
jealousies which often raised conflicts of opinion and 
of. action between the two branches of th^ public 
service. They had in many, if not in most instances, 
served in widely different parts of the country, and 
they had enjoyed peculiar opportunities, when em- 
ployed in the districts, of ascertaining the feelings of 
the jpeople. And when it is considered that with 
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this gciiernl knowlodgc were conihined tlicir own 
special scieiilinc (pialilications — tlieir knowledge of 
the theory and olien of the practice of modern war- 
fare. and, most, nf all, of defensive operations — few 
will hesitate to admit that the crisis at- Agra de- 
manded that the advice oHered hy the Engineer ofli- 
cer.s shoidd he received hy the Lieutenant-Governor 
with the utmost deference and respect. 

It was not so. And 3*et the Engineer ofllccr.? at 
Ajira were men of no common merit. The Chief 
Engineer was Colonel Hugh Fraser — a soldier of 
high professional attainments, greatly esteemed in 
his corp.s; a vigorous, cool-headed man, promj)t in 
action and fertile in oxiiedienK Man}’ anecdotes, 
illustrative of his courage and energy, were current 
in the country.’-' If he lacked anything, it w'as power 
of exprc.ssion to enforce his views in the most ctlce- 
tive manner, llut what he wanted. was largely pos- 
ses.sed by I^Iajor "Weller, his comrade and friend, who 
ever went hand-in-hand with him, knowing his worth, 
and feeling that the day would come when it would 
be full}’^ recognised. 'J'lierc were others of llie same 
distinguished regiment, including Colonel Glasford, 
who at an carl}' jjcriod was appointed Commandant 
of the Fort, and Captain Norman Macleod, Military 


I c.innot from giving 

tlic following, in the words of one 
who knew him well : " Alany years 
before 1S37 — 1 think in 1S3'C or 
1S37 — he was driving along the 
parade at Cawnporc, when he saw a 
crowd assembled. Alw.nys inquiring, 
and being very short-sighted, lie 
asked his syce what was the matter. 
Tlic syce said tliat tlierc was a row, 
and Eraser got out. of his buggy and 
walked to tlic spot. A Sepoy of the 
Seventh Native Infantry had shot a 
Ilavlldar, and, having reloaded his 


mnsket, was standing at bay (hreat- 
ciiing to sliool any one who at- 
tempted to seize him. Eraser at 
once pushed through the crowd, and 

afterwards told me, * Hang it, , 

what could I do hut to collar him ?’ 
Tlic man was, of course, tried and 
hanged ; and 1 tliink it probable that 
no one less genertilly liked could 
Imvc seized liim with impunity.” An- 
other cliarnctcristic anecdote will be 
found in a subsequent chapter re- 
lating to events at Lucbiow. 


1857. 

Alay. 
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1857. Secretary to the Lieutenant-Governor, whose gal- 
lantry had been approved before the gates of Ghuz- 
nee at the commencement of the great Afghan cam- 
paign. 

When Colonel Fraser first learnt that the troops 
at Meerut had broken into rebellion, he wrote a 
Minute, or a series of “notes,” setting forth the 
course which, as he conceived, ought to be adopted. 
The essence of the policy which he advocated was 
May 13. contained in the first sentence ; “ If the news from 
Meerut is bacf, or none arrives from that place by 
ten A.M., distrust everybody, and recognise the 
emergency.” Mr. Colvin afterwards said that he 
“recognised the emergency” from the beg'.nning; 
but he assuredly did not support the policy of mis- 
trusting every one. If Mr. Drummond’s notion at 
this time Avas not that it Avould be Avise to trust 
every one, it Avas assuredly his belief that Ave should 
appear to trust every one. But the Engineers thought 
differently. They recommended that all the treasure 
should be conveyed to the Fort, and that all the 
Avomen and children should be ordered to take up 
their residence Avithin its Avails — that the Lieutenant- 
Governor Avith his Staff and all important records 
should also be moved into the Fort — that one half of 
our Artillery should be garrisoned there, and that “ all 
Avriters, pensioners, and Eurasians” should be armed 
and sent thither Avith “ magazine establishment com- 
I)lete.” Other detailed suggestions Avere put forth, 
and among them one to the effect that the Ninth 
Native Regiment at Aligurh, believed to be faithful, 
should be brought doAvn to Agra, and should furnish 
guards over the Treasury.* It Avas recommended 

* Tlic ■vronJs arc, " March the Aligurh down to the Treasury, put 
Kinlh llcgitncnt Native Infantry at all women and ehildrcn there, or in 
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also (liat General Wheeler, ns one of the best Sepoy 
officers in India, should be summoned to Agra ; and 
that the Gawnpore IJrigadc, under Brigadier Jack, 
should be ordered to Aligurh, there to be joined by 
any troops obtainable from Gwalior, and then to be 
marched upon Meerut. Viewed by the light of 
after event.*;, these two last suggestions were of doubt- 
ful wisdom ; but they were written when nothing 
more was known than that the ]\Ieerut regiments had 
revolted. Of the recommendations with' respect to 
the internal defence of Agra, I cannot think other- 
wise than that the}* were Avisely conceived, and that 
it would have been well if they had been adopted. 
Had all valuable propert};", public and private, been 
removed into the Fort, together Avith the public 
records, much Avould liaA'c been saved, the loss of 
Avhich has since been bitterly deplored alike by in- 
dmduals and b}^ the State. But it Avas thought that 
such precautions Avould liaA’^e betrayed a Avant of 
confidence, and so the advice of the Engineers Avas 
rejected.^ 

On the morning of the 15th, the troops were brigaded 
in. cantonments. The Lieutenant-Governor and all 
the principal civil oflicers Avere present. INIr. Colvin, 


nearest adjoining building.'!, and let 
tlic eommaiiding olfiecr and civil 
auUiorit.ics do their best — the civil 
authorities arranging for Sowar pa- 
trols in every direction.” This docs 
not seem to be quite consistent with 
the idea of “ distrusting everybody.” 

* The following is from Air. 
(afterwards Sir George) Harvey’s 
official report; “It was unfortunate 
that occasion was not taken for in- 
viting all residents to send in their 
valualdes for safe custody. It was 
wholly a mistake to suppose that 
the Native mind would have im- 
bibed impressions of alarm from 


such course. It would hsivc been 
explained by the known occurrences 
at Meerut and Delhi, the certainty 
that we should have to wait for Eu- 
ropean rciuforccincnts, and ' fore- 
warned is forearmed.’ Pew bulky 
articles w'ould have been sent in, 
and the terrible and irrcparalde de- 
struction of private valuanlcs, libra- 
ries, &c., to say nothing of important 
public records, would not hare oc- 
curred. Mr. Drummond, a very 
able, energetic, and intelligent offi- 
cer, opposed himself strongly to 
this scheme.” 
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Alay. 


The Lieu 
tennnt- 
Govemor’s 
address to 
the troops, 
May 15 
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standing up in liis carriage, first addressed the Euro- 
pean regiment on parade. He told the men not to dis- 
trust their Native brothers-in-arms, but significantljf 
added that they had murdered a clergyman’s daughter 
at Delhi. The Europeans clutched the butts of their 
muskets with a firmer grasp, and there was not, 
perhaps, a man in the ranks who would not fain have 
loaded at that moment and fired his piece into the 
thick of the Native battalions. Then Colvin addressed 
the Sepoj's in Hindostanee, telling them that he had 
full trust in their loyalty, but that if any man vdshed 
to leave his colours, or had any complaint to make, 
it was the desire of the Government that he should 
come forward. Then the Sepoj-s set up a shout, or a 
yell, but no man came to the front. It has been said 
that they “looked with a devilish scowl” at our 
people, and it is probable that even then there was 
rebellion in their hearts. They were merely biding 
their time — waiting their opportunity — seeing what 
their brethren would do. 

Ha'S'ing done what he thought best, in that first 
week, to provide for the safety of his capital, Colvin 
bethought himself of what might best Ijc done for 
the gi’eat country under his chax’ge, or, in other 
words, for the Empire. He had never taken a 
desponding view of the situation. He knew that if 
Delhi were not speedily recovered, the structure of 
British rule would be shaken to its very foundation ; 
but he did not think that the mutineers even behind 
the walls of the great city could make an effectual 
stand against the troops that would be sent down 
to expel them ; and he wrote to General Anson, as 
Lord Canning and Sir John Lawrence had written, 
to urge him to lose no time in moving upon and 
attacking Delhi. Meanwhile, efibrts might be made 
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nl Agra, to show llial (he British Govcrinncnt 
were not slniinod or ]inrnlysc(l. If tl>c onoiny came 
down upon tlioin, they would march out to give 
battle to the rebel force. And. in any case, some- 
thing might he done to re-open the roads between 
.Airra and Dellii, to give assurance to the neiiThbour- 
mg districts, and to ascertain the, acttial .stale of 
things in the country above. To accomplish thc.se 
objects, Air. George Harvey, the Commissioner, wa.s 
selected by the Lieutenant-Governor. He readily 
accepted the ofiice, and prepared himself at once to 
.set out on his hazardous mission.*^ He started on 
the 20th of Alay, accompanied by some oflicers ol 
the Customs departments and some employes of the 
East India Kailway, and on the following morning 
was at Aluttra, where he found a bod}* of Bhurtporc 
troops. 

It was of immense importance in such a con- 
juncture to secure the support, or, indeed, even the 
semblance of the support, of the Princes and Chiefs 
of India, who, at no great distance from Agra, were 
maintaining their Native Courts, and holding in 
their pay Native Annies. Although we had taken 
upon ourselves the entire defence of India, protecting 
the Native States against Foreign enemie.?, and not 
suffering them to make war among themselves, we 


* “ ^Ir. Colvin intlmnlcil to me a 
wish tli.it, escorted by two liundrcd 
of the Gwalior Contingent .ind two 
guns daily expected, I should pro- 
ceed towards Delhi by the right 
bank of the river, ciii Muttra. It 
was, he said, very desirable that the 
Governments of the North-tyestern 
Provinces should give some sign of 
life in this einorgcncy; lli.it the 
communications between Delhi and, 
through it, of Meerut should be re- 
opened; and that the actual truth 


of rumours c.iusiiig dangerous ex- 
citement should he ascertained — 
whilst it was of essential importance 
that the movements and wishes of 
His ISxcclIency the Conimandcr-in- 
Chief should be known to Govern- 
ment. I was, on arrival, to take 
charge of the Delhi Agency, and to 
remain permanently in the appoint- 
ment should I desire it .” — Official 
Keport. The Gwalior troops, how- 
ever, were required for other ser- 
vice. 
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1S57. liad permitted these Princes and Chiefs to entertain 
Maj. considerable bodies of troops, partly to give dignity 
to their rule and partly to support the Civil admi- 
nistration of their respective territories. These had 
not the high organisation and matured discipline of 
our own troops ; but though, as seen by the outward 
eye, they lacked much of the military steadfastness 
and regularity to w'hich we are accustomed, they had 
some good fighting qualities, and in partisan warfare 
w'ere by no means to be despised. And, besides 
these purely Native troops, drilled and equipped 
after the Eastern fashion, there w'cre in some states 
bodies of troops, known as Contingents, officered by 
English officers and disciplined after the English 
fashion. In the service of the Slaharajah Sdndiali 
w’as a strong force of this description, with its head- 
quarters at Gwalior — a force, the components of 
wdiich differed little from those of our own regi- 
ments. Of this Contingent 1 shall presently speak 
more in detail. In the little state of Kotah, there 
was also a Contingent, on a much smaller scale ; and 
at Bhurtpore, which lay nearer to Agra than either 
of those places, there Avas a Native force in the pay 
of the Rajah, composed principally of hardy Jhdts. 
The contiguity of these several military powers 
might be a source of strength or a source of Aveak- 
ness to us at Agra.® In Colvin’s eyes it w'as the 
former. At that time the moA'ement against the 
British authority appeared to be mainly a Mussul- 
man movement. At all events, at the great centre 
of Delhi, it had taken the shape of a Mahomedan 
revolution, culminating in the restoration of the 

* It will be understood that I am whose movtmenis especially affected 
speaking here only of those states our position at Agra. 


Tnn nwALion and mirnTronr, aumh^s. 
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Mosul Ein|nrc. It wns not likely tlint llic Himloo is 
S(n(C!,« woultl ‘-'vjnpnlliisc with lliii? movement. “Seiii- 
«liali and lllinripore,” wrote the Lientenant.-Governor 
on the loth of May, “will he heartily with n.« against 
the new dynasty of the Ilon.'^c of Timonr." Hoth 
Princes responded readily to the Cidl, and, for good 
or for evil, sent in their military aid. On the loth 
Captain Nixon, with a detachment of Ilhnrtporc 
troops, occujnod Muttra; and on the Ifith sonic 
details of Cavalry and Artilleri* from the Gwalior 
Contingent made their appearance at Agra. .Scindiirh 
afterwards manifested his loyalty and good feeling 
by placing his body-guard at the disposal of the 
I/ieutonant-Govcrnor. It w.as true that aii}^ or all 
of these might follow, or even lead the w.ay, along the 
rough road of rebellion ; but .still tlic mere fact that 
their ma.ster.s had .sent them to aid us, and had thus 
openly arrayed themselves on our side, could not 
he otlienvise than prodnotivc of a good moral etlecf. 
There was nothing plainer to Colvin than that, if the 
Princes and Chiefs of India were then to rise against 
the liritish, no earthly power could save us from 
dc.st ruction. It was sound policy to trust them — to 
assume that the interests of the Muhrntta, Jlnit, and 
Pajpoot powers were, in that crisis, identical with 
our own. It flattered their pride to confide in them 
as faithful allies and to seek their assistance in the 
hour of our need. The prc.seiice of their troops at 
Agra might be a source to us of immediate weakne.ss 
rather than of strength, by increasing the numerical 
preponderance of the Native soldiery ; but still, at 
such a time, there would be gain to our cause 
throughout the country in this exhibition of the 
security of our Native alliances ; and Colvin was not 
VOL, HI. r 
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thinking so much of the safety of the city in ivhich he 
lived, as of the general welfare of the great provinces 
committed to his care. 

% 

Days passed, and there were still no overt signs of 
mutiny. Things went on outwardly much as they 
had been ivont to do before the sound of that ominous 
word had been heard. The formal routine of public 
business was not suspended or broken through. The 
Judge took his seat on the bench, and the Revenue 
Officer went to his work after the wonted fashion.* 
The Government and the Missionary schools were 
attended as numerously as in the most tranquil times. 
Not a pupil absented himself from his class, not a 
lesson was foregone or neglected. And though the 
elder and more thoughtful civil officers went about 
their work with heavy hearts, thinking of friends and 
relatives at a distance exposed to the fury of the 
enemy, the younger military officers took their accus- 
tomed rides, played at billiards, swam in the river, 
and were apparently as joyous and unconcerned by 
day, and slept as soundly by night in the Sepoys* 
lines, as though they were not, in all human proba- 
bility, destined to be the first victims to the savage 
hatred of the soldiery whom they comraanded.f But 
although the technical business of administration went 
on with outward regularity, precautionary measures 
were taken by the authorities to give confidence to 
the weak and the wavering, and to prepare against 
any sudden attack. Among these was the formation 
of a Volunteer Cavalry Corps, for service beyond the 
limits of cantonments — a corps that afterwards did 
right good service — and the organisation of patrolling 

* Mr. Eaikes says iritli emphatic pass decrees which no one could 
force, " We had to grant injunctions execute.” 
which nobody attended to, and to t Raikes. 
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I'nntlji ftir doiVnro ctfAcrn. intontli'd (o l?57. 

nf^'^inv thf <'f iIh* ptMiplr if Inv.'sil. cu* to ovirnw** 

'llC'JTl if flu-v 1 on inl.‘-i*lii»*r. If iiimv b'* fnijl 

• • 

fb:it ivtj-v I'ji.i.’li-bninn in (hf pbu'c ioijjii] onf.: or 
odior if^f du'i-c fojvo', whilcf inrnjy (*Ijn‘'!i;njs of (he 
nii.\c<l l»)oi»(l < c>h<‘' rftjl!v in tli'-ni. 'I hohe who 

lin*! no dvv f<f wife ;iu<l rhihln n wen* L'h'ol to inonnf 
du'ir low.-' 1 ontl to *^r<»ur do' ‘■nrroujulin'!: conntrv. 

'rijoc*,- wlio-o fAinilic*-' wi-re in Alw.j n.".?tu‘.'«lly profcrrcfl 
j^vrvioe a*; {own-p:t{rol‘>'. 


Afjhirii were in (his state when, on (he 21 .‘ 5 ( ofTi!!- 
May, ticlinp.'J v.vre hronyht to Ajrr.i that (he Kadvi* • 

(roop .<5 at Alienrlj,* fifty inih*.s- cli.«;(,'iii(, on the 
other sitle of (he river, had broken into rebellion. 

'J'he story, a*J ,‘Jtib';c(jiHndy «Iev<*lo|tefl. wtr-* this:— • 

(.)nly ;i .‘•tnall Sepoy force was loeafcrl at Alii'nrh. 

A few cojnpanies. with di'* he.'nl-tjnartor.-^, of the 
Nindi Sepoy Ifeptnetit, tiiulcr Major I’ercy Khl, 
composed tltc "arri-on. Oti (he 1 2 th of May. news 
of the MceriK nmtiny reached (he station. Bnl the 
troop.'j did not seem to waver. A v.-oelc pa.^sed away, 
and (he otdy symptom of disquietude was “ the 
Imrnin/ir of an ejnjJt)* bunp.'dow.” IJnt that ever was 
a sign of coming (rouble. Heporls of a tno.st alarm- 
ing and irritating character w'ero iti circulation — 

.<■■01110 wholly false, and .come having foundation of ■ 
factwitli a v.'i.ct .cnpeivlrneturc of error. Among the 
latter there was an e.xaggcrated .stoiy of tlie unfor- 
tunate affair of the Sappers and Miner.? at !Mccriit..'J* 

It was generally said, .'ind eurrenlly believed, that 
the English at that .station had been altogether the 

• Tli(i city is l.nown tts Cotl, the f vol. ii. p. 178. 
fori ns Aligurh. 

p 2 
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rScaped. M. Stewart, * 

foU ^oler Captein rt- aistoot. a 
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among t^^2there ^vasthat^ su^ptes^^^ 

®"Ce raXwV''* '"f however, “-“'^^taraa tirat 
iw detaette'’^^ ^‘’"T tf ?e«w«^^ *„° 

tio^‘ uoTiuened. loavopred to \ yiuio- 
uothing en^a^ ^ ^s the 

the tonmspe°T? ® ^^eir ofdee^s a g p„ts. 

=+omnToeT^ t„A j^e m potitotiraem'- 

Sepoys to ^ hleetnt ^^^^/eomrades m ^^^^^achs ot 
^,eans once into 

seuce ^"^^^^ottldhave fit mix d 

ment matched o 
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cvcr^-tliing wns in the condition in wliicli it had been issz. 
Icfr. 

But, although this immediate danger Avas tided 
over, it can scarcely be said that the escape delayed 
the inevitable crisis. Whilst Stewart’s detachment 
had been absent from the .station, a new danger had 
arisen — ^not in the Sepo3-s’ lines, not in the butcher.s’ 
quarter.*!, but in the rural districts. In a neigbour- 
ing village was a Brahmin of some innuence, who 
had a relative in the Gaol-guard, and who was not 
unwilling to do service as an ambassador of evil 
between the villagers and the Sepo3-s. It was known 
that there were some seven lakhs of rupees in the 
Collector’s trcasuiy. If the Sepo3-s would rise, the 
villagers would come down and share in the plunder. 

It was proposed that at a ^ven time a crowd of 
people, simulating a noii!3* marriage procession, should 
enter the cit3*, that thc3’^ should fraternise with the 
Sepo3-s, massacre the Europeans, and seize all the 
propert3' of individuals and of the State. 

The Brahmin began his work, and made proposals 
to two Sepo3's, who told the stoiy to their command- 
ing olliccr. ^lajor Eld ordered them to seize the 
rebel. The3' obc3’ed his orders, and the jnan was tried 
b3^ a Native court-martial and sentenced to death. 

As the sun was setting on that da3', the Brahmin 
was hanged, in the presence of the troops. Up to May 20. 
that time there was cveiything to encoui’age the belief 
that the Sepo3-s were true to their salt. But 
scarcely had swift punishment overtaken the high- 
caste offender, when the smouldering mutiiy in the 
breasts of the Sepoys of the Ninth broke into a flame. 

A Brahmin Sepoy stepped from the ranks and cried 
aloud to his comrades, “Behold a martyr to our 
faitli!" It was like the springing of a mine. The 
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explosion took place at once. All discipline, all 
lidclity, all loyalty were blown into the air. Only a 
tender compassion for tlic olficers, who had ever 
treated them justty and kindly, remained. There 
was a scene of terrible confusion, such ns had been 
seen before, and was destined often to be seen again. 
The Sepoj^s spared the lives of their English com- 
manders; but all were then compelled to escape; all 
who in any capacity represented the Government or 
the community of the Cliristian stranger, ^Military 
officers. Civil officers, and independent Europeans or 
Eurasians, wore driven to fly for their lives. 

In the little party of Europeans thus expelled from 
their homes was one, of whom every Englishman 
must have thought tcndei'ly and aflectionatel)^, when 
ho hoard that Aligurh was in danger. This was 
Lady Outram, the wife of the great soldier, who had 
just brought the war with Persia to a close, and to 
whose return all men were looking, in this emer- 
gency, as to a very present help in trouble. She was 
making her preparations to spend the hot weather at 
Nynee-Taal, During the absence of her son with 
Captain Stewart’s detachment, Lady Outram had 
been residing at the house of Mr. Dumergue, the 
Judge, whose wife and daughter were the only other 
English gentlewomen at the station. But, on the 
day of the outbreak, she had returned to her son’s 
bungalow, in another part of the cantonment, and 
was superintending the arrangements for hei* de- 
parture, when the regiment broke into rebellion. 
Frank Outram was, at that critical moment, in the 
compound of the Magistrate’s house, conversing, in 
absolute peace of mind, with the officers of a detach- 
ment of Cavalry from Scindiah’s Contingent, which 
had come in from Gwalior, when some officers of the. 
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Ninth nishctl in, crvinix out. that flio romnient had 1S57. 
“gone.” Ontr:nn*s piniy stood saddled close at hand ; 
so he inotinted at. once and rode for his bungalow, 
where, ho found, with joyful surprise, tlnit his mother 
was safe, and in liaj>py ignorance of the danger that 
stirroundcd licr. 

Lady Out ram was at that, time, dreseed for the 
evening drive, awaiting the .Tudges carriage, which 
was to call for lu-r. It then seemed that nothing 
could save her hut instant flight. So she mounted 
the pony behind her son, and they made for the civil 
lines. The journey was not a long — hut it w.as 
a dangerous one. They were soon compelled to take 
to their feet, for the animal the}' rode resented its 
douhle burden and was loth to proceed.*' Their road 
lay through the cantonments, where they saw the 
Sepoys moving e.xcitedly from place to place, with 
their arms in their hands, all c.ager for the plunder of 
tlie Christian bung.alows. But no man pointed a 
musket at tliem. So they passed on, unmolested, to 
the civil lines, and soon found themselves amidst a 
little assembly of tlieir countrymen debating wliat 
w.as to he done. 

There was nothing to be done — but to seek safety 
in flight. The Gwalior Cavalry had outwardly 
remained true, hut they were insuflicient for the 
recovery of our position, even if their fidelity could 
have been relied upon. The, only question then 
was, whether our people should escape to Agra or 
to ^leerut About this, there was cither difierence 
of opinion or misunderstanding ns to the decision 
arrived at, for some went in one direction, some in 

’ Exa;;:;cratcd slorics of Lady •wore the ordinary lidit costume of 
Oulram’s cscapcwcrc at one tiinceur- the hot weather, witli lln’n shoes, of 
rent. It was said that she cscaj)cd, which the rough road soon dispos- 
barefooted in her night-dress. She sessed her. 
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1S57. another. Lady Outram, had a seat in the Judge’s 

iiay. carriage, which took the direction of Agra ; whilst 

Frank Outram and others, headed by Mr. Watson, 
the Ma^trate, all well mounted, took to the Meerut 
road — a party of Gwalior Cavalry accompanying 
them. The former party reached Agra in safety. 
The latter encountered some adventures, and did 
right good service, to be narrated in a subsequent 
chapter of this narrative. 

The English being thus driven from Aligurh, the 
mutineers and rebels proceeded to plunder the Trea- 
sury and other Government offices, and then to 
ignite the buildings. The seven lakhs of rupees in 
the Treasury were shared between the Sepoys and the 
Rabble. The former, cariydng their coin with them, 
set their faces towards Delhi. The latter remained 
in possession of the place. The prisoners in the Gaol 
were set free, and every man helped himself to what 
he could get. Public and private property fell to the 
strongest and most active plunderers. The houses of 
the Europeans were gutted, and everything belong- 
ing to them either carried off or destroyed. For a 
time every trace of English authority was utterly 
gone from Aligurh. When some time afterwards it 
was partially re-established, it was seen how great 
the devastation had been. Of the first return to 
Aligurh, one present wrote : “A wonderful appear- 
ance it presented. The bungalows, gaol, &c., had all 
, been burned and looted. The accumulation of laden 
bullock-trains and other carts, detained from fiirther 
progress after the 12th, shared the same fate, and 
the miscellaneous character of the loot may be 
imagined. On our approach, the I^Tatives had has- 
tened to clear away all vestiges of booty out of their 
premises, in fear of search j and the roads for miles 
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round, the jungles, and the wells, were covered, and 1S57. 
cliokcd by the most extraordinary chaos of articles 
conceivable, from cases of champagne down to con- 
signments of Holloway’s pills (of which there seemed 
to be a carriage load or two) — from splendid Idn- 
caubs down to our old garments, plate, furniture, 
boxes, supplies of eatables — everything except hard 
cash.”* 


^Meanwhile, at Etawah, which lies on the road to 
Gawnporc, at a distance of seventy-three miles from 
Agra, the civil otlicers Avere Avatching, A\ath a AA-ise 
A'igilancc, the progress of events. A company of the 
Ninth Sepo3'S from Aligurh AA'as posted there, but in 
the earlier part of the month there Avas no reason to 
doubt the fidelity of the men. The people of the dis- 
trict Avere prosperous and contented. Never, indeed, 
had there been more hopeful and encouraging signs 
of present tranquillity and future progress.! The 
Magistrate and Collector AA'as Mr. Allan Hmne — a 
son of the great English reformer — ^AA^ho had inherited 
the high public spirit and the resolute courage of his 
father. When neAA's of the mutiny of the troops at 


* MS. Memorandum. Mr. Bram- 
15’s report states that " in this work 
(of plunder) llcgsaal Ehau, Kiiansa- 
man (purveyor) of the Dawk Bunga- 
low (traveller’s Lalting-placc), and 
Mecr Khan, mail-coachman,, distin- 
guished. themselves.” It is not im- 
probable that botli had tasted the 
insolence of European travellers. 

t “The fatal month of May 
opened in hopefulness and peace. 
Kever, apparently, had the prospects 
of the district been so cheering. 
Grime was and had been for the 
previous two years steadily decreas- 
ing } the Bcveiiuc flowed in without 
a recourse to a single coercive pro- 


cess ; public libraries and numerous 
schools gave rich promise of future 
progress; newlines of communica- 
tion were being rapidly opened out ; 
the railroad was fast ripening; the 
great canal, with its daily multiply- 
ing branches, steadily diffusing fer- 
tility over an ever-widening area; 
and nil classes of the community, 
though of course not without their 
minor grievances, on the whole were 
singularly happy and contented. Sud- 
deidy the mutiny hurst upon us, 
effacing apparently in a day the 
labour of years .” — Report of Mr. 
Hiwie. 


Elnwiih. 
Alny, 1S57. 
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1S57. I^Ieei'iit and Delhi arrived from Agra, a’ clay or two 
after the outburst, Mr. Hume’s first thought ivas that 
he might a’rrest some of the mutineers cither on their 
■way to their homes or dispersing themselves over the 
country to corrupt other Sepoy regiments. Patrol- 
ling parties were, therefore, sent out to watch the 
roads, and on the night of the 16 th of May a part}^, 
seven in number, of the Third Cavahy was arrested. 
Being well armed with swords and pistols, when 
taken to the Quarter-Guard and confronted with our 
soldieiy, they made a vigorous resistance, shot Lieu- 
tenant Crawford, who commanded, in the shoulder, 
and would have murdered Lieutenant Allan, but that 
the assailant was killed by the Ivotwal and a Sepoy 
of the Ninth. The guard was then ordered to turn 
out, and the mutineers were overpowered. Two were 
slwt dead, two were cut down, and two escaped, one 
of whom was afterwards captured by the Police. 
And this was the first retributive blow that fell upon 
the mutineers of the Third Cavalry. They were aU 
IMahoinedans (Pathans) of Futtehpore. 

May IS— 19. A few days afterwards, another party of fugitives 

from the Third Cavalry made its appearance in Jus- 
wuntnugger, about ten miles from the chief station of 
Etawah, armed with sabres, pistols, and with a few 
cai'bines among .them. Thej^ had come down in a 
capacious cart, which was stopped by the patrol upon 
the road. On being called upon to give up their 
arms, they first of all made a show of submission, and 
then shot dorni their captors. Having done this, 
thej^ made their way to a Hindoo temple, at the end 
of a walled grove, and prepared to defend themselves. 

"When tidings of this movement reached Mr. Hume, 
he ordered his buggy to be got ready, armed himself 
as best he could, and, accompanied by Mr. Daniell, 
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started for Juswuntnuggur. It was then nine o’clock 
in the morning ; there was a fierce sun, a hot wind 
like the blast of a furnace ; and neither had broken 
his . fast. A bidsk drive of an hour and a quarter 
brought them before the asylum of the Meerut 
troopers. It was a strong position in itself, and 
admirably suited to purposes of defence. Everything 
was in favour of the mutineers ; they had shelter for 
themselves, a command of observation and a com- 
mand of fire in all directions ; and whichsoever way 
the intrepid Englishmen •turned to reconnoitre the 
position of the enemy, the Sepoys fired at them from 
their cover with pistols or carbines. Moreover, the 
toSvnspeople were on the side of the mutineers. Hume 
had invested the place with some troopers of the 
Irregular Cavalry and some of his otvn Police ; but 
they could or would not keep the people from open- 
ing communication with the troopers in the temple, 
and so the defenders were supplied with food and 
ammunition. There was no hope, therefore, of 
starving them into surrender, or rendering them 
powerless by exhaustion of powder and shot. To 
carry the place by assault seemed an almost hopeless 
endeavour. For although there was a large body of 
armed Police, none would go within reach of the car- 
bines of the troopers. They were content to show 
their zeal by firing from a distance in the air. Re- 
inforcements had been sent from Etawah, but the 
detachment of Sepoys despatched to their relief pur- 
posely missed their way. So the day wore on in its 
fiery strength, and Hume and Daniell were without 
support. The excitement among the townspeople — 
for the most part a low class of Mahomedans — ^was 
increasing. In a little while a rescue might be 
attempted, and the retreat of the Englishmen might 
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1867. be cut oif. So they determinccl, as tlie sun was 
nearing the liorizon, to make an effort to carry tlic 
I)lace by themselves. Only one man followed them 
to the door by which an entrance was to be attempted. 
He paid for his fidelity with his life. Daniell was 
shot through tlic faccj and fell senseless, amidst a yell 
of exultation from the townspeople, who were eagerly 
watching the affray from the side of a neighbouring 
hill. Then Hume, having vainly endeavoured to 
rally some of his followers, went to the assistance of 
his friend, and through the pressing crowd and the 
uproar of the streets led him safely to the spot where 
their carriage was posted. That night, in the midst 
of a violent storm, the mutineers escaped; but the 
double-barrels of Hume and Daniell’ had done some 
execution, for difficult as it had been to reach them, 
one of their party had been killed and another dan- 
gerously wounded.*' 

This was one of the first of those heroic deeds of 
which I have befoi’e spokenf — great deeds of heroism 
by which the civil servants of the Comj)any — men not 
trained to arms or wearing any insignia of the mili- 
tary profession — bore noble witness to the courage 
and constancy of the national character. This English 
Magistrate and his Assistant, in the face of an insur- 


* The following is Mr. Hume’s 
Tc^ modest account of the affair: 
"Early in the morning of the 19th 
of May a number of the Third 
Cavalry were stopped at Juswunt- 
Nuqgcr, about ten miles from the 
Smidcr Station. On an attempt 
being made to disarm fhein, tlicy 
shot one and wounded three more 
of the Police, and tlicn took up a 
position in a neighbouring temple, 
small, but of great strength. Mr. 
Hanicll and myself prooccncd to tlic 
spof^ and did our best to carry the 


place, but could obtain no supporti 
owing to the extreme danger attend* 
ing storming. At last, after a iiual 
attempt to force it by ourselves, in 
which Mr. Daniell was stiot < lirough 
the face, and the only man who nc> 
companied us killed, I thouglit it 
advisable (especially as tlic wliolc 
body of the townspeople, mustering 
some two thousand low-caste Mus- 
sulmans, were becoming actively 
hostile, and the Police ]>roporfion- 
atcly timorous) to return toEtawah.” 
t Ante, chapter ii., p. 116. 
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gent population, went out, resolute to bring to justice 1857 . 
or to avenge themselves on the spot upon men who a 
few days before had foullj'- murdered our people 
under the eyes of a brigade of Europeans ; and with 
only a single folloAver the}^ had laid gallant siege to 
a strong!})- defended place of refuge, and then had 
quietly walked back through the crowd •udth the con- 
fidence of strength and the assumption of -sdctory. 
Habituated to rule and accustomed to do much great 
work single-handed, our large-hearted civilians, with 
any fearful odds against them, still regarded them- 
selves as masters of the situation, and, with their 
double-barrelled guns or revolvers, made light of their 
lack of followers, and seldom shrunk from facing,' un- 
supported, a multitude of enemies. It will become a 
familiar record, as this History advances ; and yet so 
great is the number of these heroic deeds, that, under 
_ pressure of historical necessity, some acts of distin- 
guished gallantry may meet -with less than their 
merited applause. 

On the folloAving day, the head-quarters of the May 20. 
Ninth Regiment at Aligurh broke into rebellion : Mutiny of 
' and when news of this disaster reached the Govern- 
ment officers, they saw at once that it was their first 
duty to keep the knowledge of the event from reach- 
ing the detachment at Etawah. Accordingly, Mr. 

Hume took counsel with the senior officer of the 
company of the Ninth, and it was determined that 
the detachment should be removed to an isolated 
position, where they were less likely to hear of the 
defection of their comrades. It was impossible to 
keep them long in ignorance of this event j but 
Hume had written for reinforcements, and it was of 
primal consequence to gain time. Accordingly, it 
was resolved that the Sepoys should be marched to 
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18B7. Burpoorali, a police station on the road to Gwalior. 
They inarched out with apparent cheeriulness, but 
they had not proceeded more than two miles, when 
the greater number of them threw off the mask, 
broke into mutiny, and returned to Etawah. A few 
Native soldiers remained staunch, and, with their 
otlicers, the ladies, and the children, marched on to 
Burpooi’ah. The mutineers, meanwhile, re-entered 
Etawah, and, aided by the surrounding rabble, plun- 
dered thcTreasuiy, broke open the gaols, released the 
prisoners, burnt all the public offices and the oflieers’ 
houses (Mr. Hume’s excepted), and for three or four 
days anarchy in its worst forms was triumphant; 
every trace of the British Government had dis- 
appeared. Happily, Hume’s forethought liad greatly 
diminished the evil — ^for on the first rumour of re- 
bellion he had secured all the most important Go- 
vernment records by bricking them up secretly in a 
house in the city, and had sent one-half of the trea- 
sure to safe custody at Agra. 

May 24 . On the night of the 24th, our little party at Bur- 
poorah were succoured by the arrival of Major Hen- 
ncssy with the Grenadier B,egimcnt of the Gwalior 
Contingent; and as day broke, on the folio-wing 
morning, the whole marched into Etawah and re- 
pccupied the place. A miserable spectacle then pre- 
sented itself to the eyes of our people! Kiot and 
rapine had held high carnival during our absence, 
and the predatory classes, of whose inactivity the 
English Magistrate, a short time before, had great 
reason to be proud, were now suddenly warmed into 
new life and vigour. Not only'thc released convicts 
of the gaols, but others, who, under the strong arm of 
authority, had been driven to seek more lawful occu- 
pations, had returned to their old courses. Nor were 
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the criminal classes the only persons who were dis- 1857. 
posed to take adA-antage of the temporary obscura- 
tion of British authorit}'. Those Avho liad suffered 
by the action of our Civil Courts were also beginning 
to rouse themselves to reverse the decisions of men, 

Avho, it seemed, could no longer enforce them ; and 
in one Aullagc, the old Zemindars, who had ousted the 
proprietor recognised by the IBritish Government, 
made manful resistance, and were put to the sAvord.'"' 

For a AA’hile British authority, as represented by 
Allan Hume, AA-as again on the ascendant. But it 
Avas hard to say hoAV long the GAvalior Grenadiers 
Avould continue faithful to the Raj of the Feringhees. 

We Avere onl}’’ maintained in our supremacy by the 
mercenaries of a Native Prince. 


At Mynpooree AA’^as another body of the Ninth Mynpoorce. 
Sepoys. The head-quarters of the regiment having 
mutinied, it Avas not to be expected that the detach- 
ment Avould remain true to its colours. On the 
evening of the 22nd of May, intelligence of the 
rising at Aligurh Avas received, AAuth exaggerated 
accounts of the murder of the European officers; 
and at once arrangements were made to convey the 
Christian families to Agi'a.f At the same time it 
was agreed betAV'een the cml and militarj^ officers 


* See Mr, Hume’s ofiieial report ; f Mr. Power, in liis report o 
“One village fort at Sumptlicr, May 25, says: "Fourteen lemales, 
where the old Zemindars, who had consisting of ladies, sergeants’ and 
ousted the proprietor, pertinaciously writerb’ wives, with their children 
refused to surrender, though oQcrcd (an unlimited number), left the sta- 
pardon, and fired on our emissaries tion under the chyge of Mr. S. W. 
of peace, was carried by storm. Power, the Assistant-Magistrate, 
burnt, and the garrison put to the who accompanied them a stage to- 
sword.” This is recorded as a soli- wards Agra, which tliey reached 
tary instance; but it is to be remem- safely in ’shegrams’ (native car- 
bered that British authority had then riages).V 
been only three days inabeyance. 
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1857. that the question of the fidelity of the Sepoys should 
be at once put to the test by the issue of an order 
for their immediate march to Bhowgaon,® 

The officers of the Nintli with the detachment at 
Mynpooree were Lieutenant Crawford and Lieute- 
nant De Ivant520w. The civil officers were Mr. 
Arthur Codes, Commissioner; Mr. Power, Llagis- 
trate; his brother, Assistant-Magistrate; and Dr. 
Watson, Civil Surgeon. The Rev. Mr. Kellner, a 
missionary, was also at the station; In the early 
morning of the 23rd, ■whilst the civilians, with the 
exception of the younger Power, who was escorting 
the women and children on their way to Agra, were 
gathered together discussing the position, the mili- 
tary officers were endeavouring to induce their men 
to march to Bhowgaon. But they were not to be 
commanded or persuaded. It was plain that the 
experiment had failed. The Sepoys were breaking 
into revolt and tlireatening the lives of their officers. 
Upon this Crawford galloped back to the Magis- 
trate’s house, told him that the Sepoys were in open 
mutiny, that he believed that De Kantzow had been 
killed, and that it was his intention to ride into 
Agra. What now was to be done? Arthur Cocks, 
a brave and resolute man, saw that he could do 
nothing in the immediate crisis, and as Crawford 
gave it as his opinion that, in a militarj’- sense, there 
was nothing for them but retirement on Agra, and 
the Sepoys were shouting defiance and firing their 
muskets to threaten and intimidate the English, he 
declared that no one was bound to remain at 
Mynpooree ; and presently, accompanied by Mr. 

* Mr. Cocks, iu his official re- error, as the troops at Aligurh did 
port, says, that the news came on not mutiny before the evening of 
the 19th. This is obviously an the 20th. 
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Kellner, he set out, in a .bugg}^ for the Jumna, with 
the intention of returning with reinforcements. But 
Power, the ]\Iagistrate, declared that he had deter- 
mined to remain at his post j and the younger Power, 
having returned to the station, cast in his lot with 
his brother. Dr. Watson determined also to remain 
at Mjmpooree.* 

During this time nothing had been heard of De 
Kantzow. What was ho doing? He was stemming 
single-handed the tide of mutiny. And it was mutiny 
of the most delirious hind. The Sepoys returned to 
the station dragging the Lieutenant with them. As 
they went, they fired into all the houses of Euro- 
peans that they passed. They broke open the Maga- 
zine — took possession of all the ammunition, amount- 
ing to some three hundred rounds a man — and then, 
proud of their wealth, proceeded to fire wildlj’- in 
every direction. It was a mei’cy and a miracle that 
De Kantzow was not shot dead. Often was the 
piece of a Sepoy pointed at him, to be struck down 
or dashed aside by the hand of one of his comrades. 
The Sepoys had, according to their wont, made for the 
Treasury, where the}^ were met by the Civil-guard, 
who would have fired upon the Sepoys had not De 
Kantzow wisely restrained them. There was then a 
scene of wild confusion. The Gaol-guards, few in 
number and badly armed, did all that they could to 

* “ The Sepoys Tvcro now np- return in a day or two with a force.” 
proaching the station and firing off — Bejiort of Mr. Codes, November 
their muskets, and shouting like IG, 1858. “ Mr. Coeks and the Rev. 
madmen. Mr. Power seemed to Mr. Kellner immediately decided on 
licsitate what he would do. I con- leaving, and the former tried to in- 
sidcred it no time for hesitation. I duce me to leave also ; as 1 informed 
fairly told him I did not consider him that I did not desire to leave 
any one bound to remain; soon my post, he honoured me by terming 
after which I ordered my buggy, my conduct ‘romantic,’ and imme- 
and, with the Rev. Mr. Kellner, diately departed in company with 
drove leisurely away, having told the Rev. Mr. Kellner .” — Report of 
the people about that I hoped to ilfr. Rower, Map 25, 1857. 
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lie had so nobly protcclod. Rife ns is this narrative 
with records of great, deeds done by the 3'oiingcr 
oflicers of the Company’s Services, there is nothing 
more illustrative than this stoiy of the grand self- 
reliance and .self-devotion .so often manifested in the 
conduct of untried men, when danger suddenly came 
upon them and girt them round as with rings of 
fire. IJravciy such a.s thi.s was sure to win the heart 
of Lord Canning, and to elicit from him promjit 
words of admiration. So, when he received Power's 
report he wrote at once to the noble-hearted j'onng 
sub.altern, saying, “ I have read it with an admira- 
tion and re.'spect which I cannot adequately describe. 
Young in years, and at the outset of your career, 
you have given to 3'our brot.hcr-soldicr.s a noble 
e.xample of courage, jiatience, good judgment, and 
temper, from which many might profit. I beg 3'ou 
to believe that it will never be forgotten b3' me.”* 


When news of the.se events reached Agra, there Agra, 
was great con.sternation among our people. Numbers 
of the Cln’istian inhabitants rushed wildl3=' to such 
houses and buildings as seemed most capable of 
defence. A brave-hearted Englishman then wrote to Mr- Palcrson 
his brother, saying: “The panic here exceeds 0113'- 
thing I have ever witncs.scd. Women, children, carts, 
gharric.s, buggies fl3'ing from all parts into the Fort, 
with loads of furniture, beds, bedding, baskets of 
fowls, &c. &c. The Eurojicans have all escaped from 
AUgiirh. Lad3r Outram came in here, partly on 

horseback, partly on foot One or two civilians 

here have behaved most shamefull3r. One of them 

* Lord Canning to Liciilciinnl Do Kantzow, June 7, 18S7. MS. Hccords. 
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3857 . wliicli, read nt this distance of time, seems at least to 
have upon it the stamp of tlio Ijroad arrow of com- 
mon sense, was hy the multitude of councillors onl}^ 
partially accepted at the time,* and events were 
taking shape which soon rendered it an annclironisin. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Drummond, the Magistrate, was , 
doing all that could be done to convert the City 
Police into a strong defensive force of Horse and 
Foot. Muskets and side-arms were served out from the 
Ai’scnal, and ammunition was freely supplied to them. 
But it was hard to say whether they were to be 
trusted, or, if true at the moment, how long they 
would remain staunch to their employers. Already 
they had begun “ to scowl upon the Chrislians.”t 
Mr. Colvin’s AtlVirs wcro in this state, when the Licutenant- 
rv-c ninntion. tormented by doubts, seeing clearly what 

had already beeir done, and divining what would ere 
long bo done, by mere force of example, in that great 
Hock of Sepoyss, whoso nature it ever was to follow 
each other like sheep, bethought himself of doing 
something authoritatively to restore the fast-waning 
confidence of the soldiery ?jy a pu?jlic appeal to them. 
One of the ablest and most experienced otTicers of the 
Colin Troup. Scpoy Army had written to him, saying : “ Having 
served, as I trust, faithfully a most liberal Govern- 
ment for upwards of six-and-thirty years, during 
which long period I have been associated with the 
Native soldier in every position in which he can be 
placed (some of them of very great dilficulty), I am 
sanguine enough to believe that I have a correct and 
extended knowledge of all his habits, customs, and 

^ Mv. llo.i(lo himself states that, by the wiifulnoss of some, wlio do- 
“It was partially adopted by the vised defensive measures of their 
Magistrate and other residents — its own, and the noglcet and careless, 
cffeeliveness, however, being im- ness of others.” 
paired by want of unity of purpose, t Raikes. 
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•wishes, and, therefore, hesitate not, iinder the present 
trying events, to give it as ray unqualified opinion, 
that in all that is said or done to the Native soldier 
during the present state of excitement no allusion 
should be made to the retribution or punishment 
awaiting those who have disgraced the name of 
soldiers ; and I feel certain, if such can be done •with 
propriet}^, that a proclamation from you to the effect 
that the past has been forgiven, and that the moment 
things are more settled those who have proved true 
to their Government shall not be forgotten, and that 
a commission of experienced European and Native 
officers Av.ill be formed to inquire into all their wants, 
and have everything so arranged as to put it out of 
the power of e'vil-disposed men to interfere -ndth their 
rights and pri'vileges for the future, would at this 
moment do more good than ten thousand European 
soldiers. For I have satisfied myself beyond all 
doubt that fear is the principal cause of all that is 
going on at present among the men of ,the Native 
Army.” And he added : “ Unless this comes direct 
from yourself or the Government (for the word of 
any intermediate authority would be of no avail), it 
will be of little use.” The sentiments thus expressed 
by Colin Troup appear to have made a deep impres- 
sion upon CoMn’s mind. A strong conviction took 
possession of him that the old soldier was right ; that 
the Native troops had been drawn into mutiny more 
by their fears than by their resentments, and that it 
was sound policy, in such a conjuncture, to endeavour 
by every possible means to reassure the minds of the 
Sepoys, who were huddling one after another, in 
panic-stricken confusion, like a flock of sheep, to de- 
struction. And in this I must ever think that he was 
right. But the question was not whether the thing 
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should be done, but how and by whom it should be 
done. To have reassured the minds of the Sepoys 
who had not yet broken into rebellion, and to have 
promised condonation of the oiFcnces-of those regi- 
ments who had only mutinied — who had offended as 
soldiers, but had not stained their hands with blood 
— ^might in that conjuncture have been a wise mea- 
sure. But it was absolutely necessary that in such a 
proclamation care sliould be taken most explicitly 
and emphatically to shut out from all participation 
in the promised amnesty every soldier of a regiment 
which had outraged its officers. And the proclama- 
tion should unquestionably have proceeded, not from 
the subordinate, but from the Supreme Government. 
But Colvin, though in communication with Calcutta 
by telegraph, took upon himself, without consulting 
the officers surrounding him,* to issue a manifesto in 
the following words, bearing date the 25th of May : 

“rnOCLAMATION. 

“Soldiers engaged in the late disturbances, who 
are desirous of going to their OAvn homes, and who 
give up their arms at the nearest Government civil 
or military post, and retire quietly, shall be permitted 
to do so unmolested. 

Mr, R wide snys : ‘ ' Hero I must the Blue-book Ibol it was sent cvery- 
briefly nolico llie proolamalioiis ^yIloro os l)cin{? tlioiiglit by all licro 
issued by ibc Liculenanl-Govcmor. likely to have the best cfl'cct on tlio 
Tlic first of iiicsc is dated May 15, public mind; but this is altogether 
and llie original draft was sent to erroneous. It oorlnlnly look most 
mo, Mr. Harington, and others, persons at Agra by surprise, not 
before publication. It had our from the objeoUons made by llio 
bcarly concurrence, both for llio Supreme Government, whicli noliody 
lone it assumed and tbe line of policy know of, but generally from its sin- 
it indicalcd. Tlie subsenuont pro- gulnr contrast with the proelamation 
cliinmlion of tbo 25lli of May was issued only a few days before.” Mr. 
framed and issued,' so far lis I have Colvin, however, ompliallcally dc- 
bcen able to ascertain, without re- dared that tiic prodamalion had 
fcrencc to any one here at Agra. I been " universally approved " in 
sec il slatcd in a rcpublicntiun from Agra. 
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“ Many faithful soldiers have been driven into re- 1857. 
sistance to Government only because they vrere in the 
rants and could not escape from them, and because 
they really thought their feelings of religion and 
honour injured by the measures of Government. 

This feeling was wholly a mistake, but it acted on 
men’s minds. A proclamation of the Governor- 
General now issued is perfectly explicit, and will 
remove all doubts on these points. Every evil- 
minded instigator in the disturbance, and those guilty 
of heinous crhnes against private persons, shall be 
punished. All those who appear in arms against the 
Government after this notification is known shall be 
treated as open enemies.” 


These proceedings deeply pained Lord Canning. Scniimcnta 
Only on the 24th he had written to Mr. Colvin in 
that warm language of gratitude and encouragement 
which came spontaneously from his generous heart : 

“ I have never 3 ^et sufficiently expressed to you my 
admiration of j’our cool courage and excellent judg- 
ment during all that has been passing. They have, I 
know for certain, inspired confidence in those around 
j^ou, and 1 feel that it would be difficult to appreciate 
at its true value the service which you have rendered. 

To inj'self the satisfaction and comfort of feeling that 
) our charge is in such hands, is incalculable.” And 
now, three or four da 5 ’s afterwards, he was compelled 
to repudiate, as chief ruler of the countr}’, the most 
important of the acts of his once-trusted Lieutenant. 

Writing privately to Mr. Colvin on the 28th, he said : 

“ I never did an act that gave me more distress than 
that of superseding the proclamation of the 25th. I 
would have escaped, if I had thought escape possible, 
and would have made any sacrifice to support the 
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one wliicli had come from you. But I am strongly 
of opinion that it would not Imve been safe to leave 
that proclamation unaltered. Tlic terms of the first 
paragraph opened escape to every man, and I cannot 
see that the door was closed to the most heinous 
otTenders by the third parngi’aph, Tlic soldiers who 
murdered their officers arc not mentioned or indicated. 
There is no term which includes them among the 
most guilt}'. With that proclamation in their hands, 
every man of the Twentieth and Thirty-eighth Regi- 
ments might, so far as we know, have presented liim- 
sclf to 3'ou or to tlie Commandcr-in-Chief and have 
claimed liberty to go home. I use no exaggeration 
when I say that had any of these men availed them- 
selves of it, the Government could never have held 
up its head again. I can guess, and, indeed, full}' 
understand tlie difficulties wliich beset you, and wliicli 
you have met so calmly, wisely, and with such dig- 
nity, but I do not gather that they are such as to 
compel us yet to offer free pardon to the murderers 
of our officers. Certainly nothing wdiich you have 
sent me sets affairs in that light." “Do not suppose," 
he added, “ that, sitting here in Calcutta, I wisli to 
carry things with a high hand, without regarding the 
embarrassments and unavoidable weaknesses of those 
who are in the thick of the difficulties. I have no 
such desire. Menaces are unworthy of a strong and 
just Government, and dangerous to a weak one. I 
would use none. The proclamation now sent has less 
even of menace than your onm. It gives even more 
distinctly a free and unconditional pardon to one 
section of the mutineers, and marks a difference 
between regiments, which strictly accords with justice 
and our duty towards our officers, whilst it may be 
expected to sow disunion at Delhi.” 
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The proclamation -which Lord- Canning sent forth 3857. 
to supersede that which had been issued by Mr, Col- 
vin, ran in the following words : 

“ Every soldier of a regiment which, although it Lord Can- 
has deserted its post, has not committed outra<ye 6 , 

Will receive a free pardon and permission to proceed 
to liis home, if he immediately delivers up his arms 
to the cml or military authority, and if no heinous 
crime is shown to have been perpetrated by himself 
personally. This offer of free and unconditional par- 
don cannot be extended to those remments v/hieh 

C 

have killed or wounded their officers or other persons, 
or which have been concerned in the commission of 
cruel outrages. The men of such regiments must 
submit themselves unconditionally to the authority 
and justice of the Government of India. Any pro- 
clamations offering pardon to soldiers engaged in the 
late disturbances, which may have been issued by 
local authorities previously to the promulgation of 
the present proclamation, -will thereupon cease to 
have effect But all persons who may hare arailed. 
therrselTes of the offer made in such pTocIam&rions 
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1857. and Still seems, the right and useful thing to do at 
May- that time.”* 

Upon few events of those troubled times was so 
much useless controversy expended. Foi’, notwith- 
' standing all this logomachy, the ]proclaination was a 
very harmless proclamation. ITothing in eifect came 
from it — except that the adverse criticisms passed 
upon it in Government House and in other places, 
high and low, had a wearing and depressing effect 
upon the Lieutenant-Governor’s mind. In such times 
and in such cii'cumstances, a man even with robust 
health and a strong nervous system on his side re- 
quires some external encouragement to sustain and 
to keep him up to the athletic standard which is 
necessary to the right discharge of great responsi- 
bilities. But Colvin’s health was failing ; his nerves 
were shaken. Whilst day after day, from beyond 
Agra, fresh tidings of disaffection and disaster came 
in to increase his perplexities and to aggravate his 
distresses, the difficulties which presented themselves 
to him at home, because more immediate and omni- 
. present, were still more vexatious and annoying. The 
differences of opinion, which arose among the many 
able and energetic officers who surrounded him, were 
continually distracting his mind and ministering to 
his irresolution. What he suffered no man can tell; 
but those about him saw more clearly every day that 
he was growing weaker both in body and in mind. 
It was plain that the burden upon him was greater 
than he could bear. He was a brave and honourable 
Englishman ; but his lines had been cast in pleasant 
places. He had been sage in counsel ; but he was 
not accustomed to face the responsibilities of prompt 
and strenuous action, and now he began slowly to 

* MS. Coirespondeuce. 
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succumb to tlie incessant ])rcssurc upon his brain* ^57. 
and those who watched him did not think that he 
would long survive to direct or to control them. 

Three weeks had now nearly passed away since Mny 30. 
the conflagration had commenced in the Upper Pro- 
vinces of India ; but although there had been many ^ 
alarming rumours, there had been no reality of 
danger at Agra. The Native regiments had per- 
formed their accustomed duties, in obedience to their 
officers, who for the most part clung to the belief 
that their men would not turn' against them.* And 
the principal civilians, whose counsels up to this 
time prevailed, were still preaching the expediency 
of maintaining an outward show of confidence, 
though in truth the faith itself, if ever lionestl}’^ che- 
rished, was rapidly passing away, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor was beginning to doubt whether he had 
not been ill-advised from the first. 

Put before the month of May had closed in upon 
us, a crisis had arrived in the affairs of Agra. 

There was a company of one of the Agra regiments 
(the Forty-fourth) at Muttra, a civil station some 
thirty-five miles distant ; and it had been arranged 

. * It is probable that this belief Native Infantry, and be with a good 
was more strongly impressed on the deal of earnestness denied that the 
minds of the elder Iban of the Sepoys here had given the sliglitcst 
younger officers. When Sir Henry grounds for sucli a suspicion. There 
Durand was at Agra,onhis wayto In- may of course be a lack both of cx- 
dore, at the end of March, he wrote perience and wisdom among young 
to Lord Canning, saying : " Briga- officers, but they are freer in their 
dier Polwhele spoke wilh dissalisfae- expression of opinion and the men 
tion of the opinions and conversation less on their guard before them, 
of some of .the younger officcre, as- Aged officers like Polwhele arc slow 
cribmg to unwise assertions on their to perceive and unwilling to admit 
■parts the idea, more or less generally anything not flattering to their own 
entertained, that the Sepoy corps influence and authority.”— J/iy. Cbr- 
sympatbised with the Nineteenth responience. 
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that anotlier company of the same regiment, and 
one also of the Sixty-seventh, should bo sent thither, 
partly to relieve the old detachment, and partly to 
bring away the bulk of the treasure. This amounted 
to upwards of six lakhs of rupees. It ought to have 
been, and it might- easily have been, brought away 
before. Mr. Colvin had been eagerly besought by 
the Engineer olTiccrs to remove the treasure both 
from Aligurh and Muttra; but these would have 
been marks of no-confidence, which it was the policy 
of the Government to disavow. There had been con- 
siderable excitement at Muttra. Nows had come 
that the Delhi mutineers and others were inarching 
on Agra, and would pass through the Muttra station 
on their way. The European women and children 
had, thcVcforc, been sent to the former place. In 
the middle of the month the arrival of the Bhurt- 
porc force, under Captain Nixon, though it alarmed 
the Sepoys, did something to restore the general con- 
fidence.® It was believed that the Foreign Con- 
tingent was to be trusted ; but it was merely a ques- 
tion, to be determined by some accident, as to which 
should be the first to rise. The event proved that in 
the race of rebellion they were destined to achieve 
something like a dead heat. When, on the 30th of 


* The followiiiR is from a letter 
written by Captain Nixon (Muttra, 
May 17); "On Tnarciiing in, vo 
drove very tlioughllessly up to the 
■Treasury-guard, and, on arriving 
near, the Sepoys turned out in n 
dreadful fright. The fact is they 
thought that they were going to bo 
nttacKcd, ns 1 liad of course nn 
immense somrreo following mc.^ I 
was put in a very ticklish position, 
and bad to send back my somrree, 
ns 1 saw the Sepoys commencing to 
load. However, "they immediately 
stopped alt hostile demonstrations 


on my turning the sotearree back, and 
we went and reassured them and 
made them 'present arms.’ The fact 
is tliat my people had evidently been 
threatening them, and they thought 
that their time Imd come. I am 
glad, for one or two reasons, that 
Hjis has happened — firstly, because 
it is now q^mte clear to me that nur 
Sepoys and the troops of the Native 
Stales will never coalesce, and se- 
condly, bceausc they are now fright- 
ened by an enemy from nnothei 
quarter." All this, ns will presently 
be seen, was an entire mislake. 


Mrtjs'V ns‘ r.nrKirm;r. 
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liberal rewards on the part of the British Govern- 
ment. They reminded the troops that they would 
bring disgrace on their own Raj, if they forsook, in 
the hour of need, the allies whom they had been 
sent to succour. But no arguments, or persuasions, 
or promises could avail. The only result of these 
efforts was, that the Bhurtpore artillerymen pointed 
some of their guns threateningly at the group of 
Englishmen. There was now nothing more to be 
done but either to seek some safer place or to remain 
in the Bhurtpore camp to be murdered. So the 
party of Englishmen- — some thirty in number — 
mounted their horses and rode off, carrying nothing 
with • them but the arms in their hands and the 
clothes on their backs. Scarcely had they started, 
when the Bhurtpore troops broke into the wonted 
orgies of rebellion. The .tents of the English gentle- 
men were almost instantly in a blaze. A few bunga- 
lows, which had been pccupied by Customs’ officials 
in our pay, were fired, one after another ; and such 
property as our people had left behind them was 
plundered by our allies. And thus was the first 
rude shock given to our faith in the allied troops 
of the Native States — ^thus was all hope of the Agra 
Commissioner effecting the march to Delhi cut off 
from him for a time. Harvey’s first thought was to 
endeavour to form a junction with the Sirmoor 
battalion, which was then moving upon Delhi. This, 
however, was not accomplished; and he eventually 
found himself in Rajpootana, where, in co-operation 
with the political officers in those states, he rendered 
excellent service to his Government. 

It Was to be expected that news of these events 
would produce great excitement in Agra. The com- 
panies which had mutinied belonged to the Agra 
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regiments. There was little doubt that the main 
bodies would follow the lead of these jiionecrs into 
the jungle of rebellion. It w.as necessary, there- 
fore, to act — and at once. The evil tidings had 
been brought by a camel-exprcss, and communicated 
about midnight to j\Ir. Drummond. The Lieutenant- 
Governor was at that time sleeping in the j\Iagis- 
trate’s house. So Drummond roused liim, and in- 
sisted that it was necessar}' to disarm the Sepoy 
regiments on the coming morning at break of day. 
If Colvin demurred for a little space, his reluctance 
was soon overcome b)' the earnestness of the j\Ingis- 
trate. The order went forth ; and at dawn on that 
Sunday, the 31 st of jMay, the Third Europeans were 
brought down to the parade-ground, and Captain 
D’03dey’s battery was drawn up ready for action. 
When, therefore, the Sepoy regiments found them- 
selves in dangerous proximity to the British Infantry 
and the guns, they knew that certain destruction 
was before them if the)’^ ventured to resist. The old 
Brigadier, seated on his white charger, addressed a 
few words to the Sepo3^s and gave the word of com- 
mand. “ Silent and sullen” the Sepoys obeyed the 
order to “ pile arms and they were marched back 
to their Lines. Some applied for leave and went 
to their homes. Others started off without leave for 
Delhi. But any present danger to be apprehended 
from them was gone; and, practicall3', two more 
regiments were effaced from the Bengal Army List. 


1857. 
May 31. 
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CHAPTER II. 

8TATE or THE DISTMCTS — THE MEEHTIT AHI) unn Tt.irtT Wn WVISIOKS — 
AEEAIES at UOZHEFEENHaGUB AND SAHABHltpOBE — THE TWENTT-KIKTU 
AT MOBADABAD — MR. CBACBOET TTILSON — ^MUTINT OF THE BABEIUT 
brigade— KUAN BEIIAUDUB KHAN— SHAHJEhanpobE AND BUDAON. 

1857 

Maj-June. So month of June dawned upon the Lieutenant- 
Governor and his colleagues, with at least one source 
of apprehension less. “ The greatest good,” wrote Mr. 
Colvin to Lord Canning, on the 1st of June, “ has been 
done by the disarming of the two Native regiments 
here. Most of the men will slink away, chiefly from 
feai’ of what we may do to them, and we are well rid 
of them.” In other parts of the country, this “ slinking 
away” of disarmed Sepoys was called desertion, and 
men were hanged for the offence.* And wisely, too — 
for disarmed men, in such a state of things as then con- 
fronted us, soon became full-armed men. They had 
never to go far to re-equip themselves for the battle. 
And, therefore, a danger removed from Agra, or any 
central point, was only a danger sent to reappear on 
some other spot, and perhaps with redoubled cogency 
for evil. It was commonly said that Sepoys who had 
mutinied or deserted “ went off to Delhi.” But many 
halted by the way, scattering themselves over the 

♦ Ante, Tol. ii. page 4^2. 
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districts, some going straight to their Native villages 1857 . 
■with such share of the wages of rebellion as they May— June, 
might have succeeded in appropriating to themselves, 
and spreading abroad everywhere exaggerated stories 
of the evil intentions of the English, or of the speedy 
downfall of the British Empire. 

Indeed, nothing was more certain at this time than 
that, whatever might be the improvement in the 
position of Agra itself, the North-Western Provinces 
were every day sinking into the profoundest depths 
of disorder. Before the end of May, IMr. Colvin 
had Avritten to the Governor-General, saying : “ The - 
country is in utter disorder ; but bold men, holding 
together, should still make their wa}^ through, Tlie 
real reason, I regret to say, why messages do not get 
delivered is, that the belief in the permanence of our 
power has been very deeply shaken, and that men 
think that there is a better chance for them to take 
to open plundering than to engage in special risks 

for our service The country north of Meerut 

(part at least of the ^lozufFeniuggur district) is at the 
mercy of the most daring and criminal. There are 
many good men, Avhose feelings are Avith us, but the 
vicious, the disappointed, and the desperate, are the 
most bold in all such convulsions of order, and on 
the Avkole there is (its police force being dispersed) 
no support to the Government. .... Aligurh and 
Etah, the tAvo most important districts of the centre 

Upper Doab, are in a blaze of riot and ravage 

It is melancholy to contemplate the fearful calamities 
AA^hich, at but a short thirty or forty miles from me, 
are causing the misery of our poor subjects, for Avhora 
Ave have thought and toiled Avith so many anxious 

cares Such is the state of things in extremely 

opulent districts, which but three months ago I 
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prided myself oli having done so much to improve.” 
Some of the more distant manifestations spoken of in 
this letter I must now proceed to relate. 

In the districts of the North-Western. Provinces 
situated above Delhi, British authority was threatened 
with greater violence than below. But the danger 
was not always of the same type. What we have 
hitherto traced in the shape of overt acts against the 
Government of the English, have been mutinous 
risings of the Sepoy soldiery, which their non-military 
brethren more or less aided and abetted. Into what- 
soever dimensions, social or political, the movement 
may have afterwards swollen, its first activities were 
purely military. At all our great civU stations were 
detachments of Native Infantry regiments posted 
there mainly to protect the Treasury and other pro- 
perty of the Government. The revenue was col- 
lected, for the most part, in the silver coinage of the 
country, and at the head-quarters of every coUec- 
torate were treasure-chests groaning with rupees. 
No one, before the coming of this month of May, 
ever doubted that, under the charge of a guard of 
Sepoys, all this wealth was as secure as it would have 
been in Lothbury. But now it was clear that our 
strength had become weakness — our security had 
been turned into danger. The guardians of our 
public property had become its despoilers; and at 
most stations were doubt and apprehension, and a 
general wish that the property of Government and 
the lives of its servants had been in charge of the 
Civil Police of the district. But in some of the dis- 
tricts in the Meerut and Bareilly Divisions there was 
less fear of the soldiery than of the populace. The 
first threatenings came from the disaffected commu- 
nities, whilst still the Sepoys were outwardly staunch. 

At Saharunpore and Mozuffernuggur, in.the Meerut 
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Division, and at Moradabad and Budaon, in the con- 1857. 
tiguous Bareilly Division, this was especially appa- May— Jun 
rent. At Saharunpore was a detachment of the 
Twenty-ninth Sepoy Regiment, its head-quarters 
being at Moradabad. It was a regiment of good 
repute, believed to be loyal, and for some time it 
maintained its character. But the guards at Mozuf- Mozuffer- 
fernuggur were drawn from the Twentieth that had 
mutinied at Meerut, and there was, seemingly, small 
hope of the continuance of its loyalty. It was pro- 
bable, indeed, that on the arrival of the news from 
head-quarters, the detachment would break into 
instant rebellion. For three days, however, the 
Sepoys were quiet. But those three days were fatal 
to our rule. Before the soldiery had struck a blow, 
there were signs of insurrection in the town. The 
English Magistrate had closed all the public offices, 
and hid himself in the jungle.* The most exaggerated 
reports of the total collapse of British rule began to 
spread through the district. Then all the discon- 
tented, the disappointed, and the dovra-trodden began 
to take heart. The houses of our public officers were 
burnt or attacked by armed bands j and it was be- 
lieved that “ the impoverished Syud Zemindars insti- 
gated the villagers to commit these excesses. ”f The 
example having thus been set by the non-military 
classes, the Sepoys rose. On the afternoon of the 
14th, when it was proposed to move the treasure to a 
place of greater safety, the guard refused to allow its 
removal, broke into the chest, and gorged themselves 
with the plunder. $ Taking with them as much as 
they could carry — about one-third, perhaps, of the 

* In. tlie official report by Mr. t Official report. 

H. M. Ed\rards it is significantly j There \rere eighty-five thousand 

said ; " Mr. Berford at once ordered rupees in the Treasury, and there 
that all the public offices should be were only thirty-five Sepoys on the 
closed on that day. They were never Treasury-guard, 
again opened.” 
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1857 . whole — ^they marched off triumphantly towards Mo> 

' radahad. The rest of the coin was plundered by the 

townspeople, the Magistrate’s servants, and it was 
more than suspected by the Native functionaries of 
the British Government. “ Nobody,” says the official 
report, “ raised a finger to prevent them ; everybody 
seems to have been paralysed.” 

But there was something stiH more surprising than 
this. Overcome by unmanly fear for his personal 
safety, the Magistrate determined ito strengthen his 
own body-guard by releasing the prisoners in the 
Gaol, and mthdrawing the guards that were protect- 
ing it. This crowning instance of the paralysis of 
British authority gave the finishing stroke to all law 
and order in the district. "Whilst the Magistrate was 
sheltering himself in a suburb of the city, with a 
guard of Sepoj’^s around the house in which he lay, 
the Government offices and officers’ bungalows were 
burnt, the public records were exultantly destroyed, 
the empty Gaol was pulled to pieces, and the doors, 
and shutters, and railings carried off as plunder by 
the villagers, and from one end to the other of the 
district the tidings ran that English rule was at an 
end, that the English were hiding themselves for fear 
of their lives, that a reign of anarchy had commenced, 
that every one might do as he hked, and take what 
he could get, that the race was to the swift and the 
battle to the strong, and that every man was his own 
judge and collector. 

Saliarunpore. And thus the prevailing faith of Mozuffernuggur 
soon became the prevailing faith of Saharunpore. I 
am glad to change the scene, for in the latter district 
English manhood was not utterly at its last gasp. 
All men are not alike, and even on the fair counte- 
nance of our national manliness may sometimes be 
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seen blotches and unseemly tumours. The 1857. 

diflicultics of Sahnrunporc were increased by the May— Juno, 
failure of Jilozuflcrnuggur. In the former district 
there had been some bad s 3 miptoms from the com- 
mencement-, and when it was known that English 
authority was prostrate in the latter, the audacity of 
the people increased.* The ^Magistrate, 3ilr. Spankie, 
on first learning that the j\Ieerut troops had risen, 
summoned a Council, and it was considered whether 
the English should abandon the station or hold on to 
the last. There was energy enoiigli in the little con- 
clave to carry a vote in favour of the manlier course. 

This done, all the ladies and children of the station 
were sent under safe escort to Mussoorie, on the Hills. 

There was no expectation that the district would 
remain quiet. Its population w'as a dangerous popu- 
lation. Its “plundering tribes” were prominent in 
its statistics, and a general feeling of the inability of 
the English any longer to maintain order, stimulated 
every man to take tlie law into liis own hand. TJiere 
was a company of the Twenty-Ninth Sepoys in the 
station, guarding the public property; but the fear 
■was not of the soldiery, but of the populace. "WTiilst 
the soldier}^ were at least outwardly tranquil, among 
the people Avere throes and spasms of feverish emotion. 


* See statements of Mr. Dundas 
Robertso^ Joint-Magistmte of Salia- 
runpore, in his work, entitled " Dis- 
triet Duties during the Revolt in 
the North-West Prorinces of India" 
(1859), one of the best of many 
valuable books, illustrative' of scat- 
tered passages of the rebellion. Sec 
also Mr. Spankic’s official report; 
"During this period of uncertainty 
(May 13-14), whilst spc.aking to 
several would-be well-disposed Na- 
tives, who it was easy to observe 
visited me more with the view ^of 
estracting than of furnishing in- 


formation, I was much struck with 
their evident satisfaction in the 
generally unfavourable nature of the 
news, and with the promise of tnis- 
fortuno to the English." Again : 
“In the Mozulfernupgur district 
(May 18-20), some thirty miles dis- 
tant, British authority had almost 
ceased to exist, and was but feebly 
pulsating in the southern portion of 
our own, bordering on MozuCfer- 
niiggur. . . . The whole surround- 
ing country was in a state of the 
most complete anarchy.” 


1857. 

May— June. 


Mr. H. D. 
Hobertson. 
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Class rose against class ; the strong against the weak ; 
the debtor against the creditor ; the beaten defendant 
against the successful plaintiff. The greatest joy of 
all WM to reverse, by stretching forth a mailed hand, 
the decisions of the English Courts. 

But underlying all this internecine strife there was 
a hatred, strong though subdued, of British rule. 
And a shrewd observer — a man equally sagacious 
and brave, who nobly upheld the British character 
in Saharunpore — ^liad, before thQ> close of the month, 
assured himself, by a full consideration of his expe- 
riences, that “ the Zemindars were one with the 
lower orders- — that rebellion, not plunder alone, ac- 
tuated the mass of the population.” It was as sur- 
prising as it was deplorable. “ Troops might mutiny,” 
said the Joint-Magistrate, “ but I could hardly realise 
this rapid change amongst peaceful villagers.”* The 
change was sadly apparent everywhere. In the city 
men were closing their shops and burying their valu- 
ables. There was an almost entire suspension of 
business, whilst on the public roads, which a little 
time before had been “ crowded to excess” with tra- 
vellers of both races and an extensive traffic, there 
was now something like a solitude, broken only by a 
few bands of armed men. There was no longer any 
security for life or property. The civil power was 
utterly prostrate. Yet, all this time, there was no 
danger from the Sepoys. “ The Sepoy Treasury- 
guard continued true to their duty.” 

Indeed, when towards the end of the month it was 
proposed to go oiit and take the offensive, a strong 
party of Sepoys, accompanying the English gentle- 
men and the horsemen of the District Police, went out 

* Nobertson’s " District Duties ascertained that several of the larger 
during the Devolt.” “ A few days villages had combined to attack 
preceding the 23rd of May, we ns.” 
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to coerce tlie rebel villnctcs. The detnehment of the 18 S 7 . 
Twenty-ninth hiul, by tliis time, been strengthened May— June, 
b}*^ Sepoy reinforcements from Umballnh, both Horse 
and Foot.* WTiilst in some parts the authorities 
were eager to rid themselves of the great danger of 
the Sepojfs, here thej’^ were regarded as elements of 
safet}’, and our people sought their protection against 
the enmity of the inhabitants of the towns and vil- 
lages — and this at no great distance from Meerut and 
Delhi, where military mutiny was rampant. 


Meanwhile, in the Rohilkund Division were to Rolnlkimd. 
be seen similar manifestations of contempt for and 
defiance of British authority. It was soon appa- 
rent throughout the districts that there was an un- 
eas}^, restless feeling among the people, and that 
the national heart was turned against the English. 

There was, indeed, no part of the country under 
charge of the Lieutenant-Governor from which ac- 
counts were looked for with greater anxiety than 
from that important province. For there, the Maho- 
medan population was strong both in numbers and 
in influence — especially in the great towns. A flne, 
hardy, Avarlike race of men were the Pathan Eohillas, 
and there were chiefs among them Avith unforgotten 
hereditary claims and unextinguished hereditary ran- 
cours. It was well-nigh certain, therefore, that the bulk 
of the Mahomedan population Avould cast in their lot 
with the military rebels ; that if the Rohillas did not, 
as was probable, set the example of insurrection, they 

* “I felt that I required help the Fourth Light Cavalry, under 
from without, and I wrote to Mr. Captain Wyld, and a company of In- 
Barnes, Commissioner of TJmballah, fantry (Fifth Native), under Captain 
who did jill he could; and Mr. Plow- Garsten. The appearance of the 
den, Assistant-Commissioner of TJm- troops was most _ opportune, and 
bftUahj then Quartered at JugadhreC) confidence for a time restored.**— * 
crossed the Jumna with a party of Mr, Spankie's Report, , 
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1857. would instigate the Sepoys to cast off their allegiance 

May— June, the British Government, and strike for the restora- 

tion of the Mogul Empire. 

Motadabad. At Moradabad the main body of the Twenty-ninth* 
Sepoy Regiment was posted ; and neither their own 
officers nor the chief civilians in the district showed 
any sign of want of confidence in them. There was 
fortunately then at the station a high civil func- 
tionary of immense energy and courage, a man equal 
to any emergency and capable of any act of daring. 
Mr. Gracroft Wilson was Judge of Moradabad. In 
that capacity he had no official control over executive 
details. But he had large experience of that part of 
the country ; he was highly respected by the Native 
inhabitants of all classes; and it was with no undue 
appreciation of his o'^vn influence and capacity for 
good that he applied to the Lieutenant-Governor to 
enlarge his powers.f The application was promptly 
granted ; and Wilson began his work -with cha- 
racteristic resolution and sagacity. The Twenty- 
ninth was a regiment of good repute, and it was 
believed that by firm and judicious management it 
might be kept true to its allegiance. When news of 
our disasters at Meerut came in, Wilson, with the 
consent of the military authorities, went into the 
Sepoy Lines and conversed freely with the Native 
officers and privates, telling them that their comrades 
had been misled by lying reports, and that to follow 
the noxious exam 2 Jle of these misguided men would 


• As another insl.'incc of the 
manner in whieli writers may bo 
misled by followinp' olTieial docu- 
ments, it may be slated that Mr. 
Dunlop, in his public reports, calls 
this regiment the Twenty-third. 

t It should be obscn-cd that the 
Magistrate, Mr. C.B. Saunders, had 


been very reeently appointed to Mo- 
radnbad, and tlicreforc was compara- 
tively unacquainted with the dis- 
trict. lie was an officer of flio 
highest promise— since abundantly 
fulfilled by his attainmcnl to some of 
the most important political offices 
under the Government of India. 
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be to bring ruin upon themselves. Again and again 1857. 
he Avent among them Avith reassuring Avords. And it May— June, 
seemed to him that the majority of the Sepoys Avere 
b)*^ no means disposed to SAverve from their allegiance, 
although great efforts aa'ci’c being made by some dis- 
affected Mahomedans in the tOAvn to induce them to 
depart from it.* There Avas, hoAA'ever, a detachment 
of a Native battery of Artillery, the gunners of AAdiich 
shoAved from the first unmistakable signs of an incli- 
nation to revolt. 

During the earlier Aveeks of May the men of the 
TAA^entjMiinth continued to obey orders. There AA’^as 
AA'ork for them to do, as disorder began to develop 
itself in the district, in opening the roads AAdiich had 
been closed by the Goojurs, and arresting any danger- 
ous rebels AAdiose designs had become apparent. And 
for this Avork they seemed to exhibit no disinclination. 

But a far greater trial aAA'aited the TAA’^enty-ninth. 


* A Hindoo Government trails- 
liitor, ivlio from liis propensity to 
quote Sbakspenre may be assumed 
to have been educated at one of our 
Government colleges, has written an 
amusing account of the Moradabad 
insurrection, which contains the fol- 
lowing passage : “ An old pretender 
was now seen going towards the 
cantonments with a few JIussulman 
followers to tamper with the Sepoys. 
It was Newab Niamut-oollah Khan, 
formerly in Government employ — 
viz., Moonsiff of Nugeenah in the 
time of Mr. Judge Okeden, and sub- 
sequently a political pensioner. The 
hoary-headed traitor, emerging from 
his house inMohullahNcwah-ponah, 
began to assure the townsfolk that 
he, being a descendant of a former 
viceroy, would soon take possession 
of Moradabad, and govern it in tlie 
name of the King of Delhi with 
justice and peace. In order to gain 
over the mutinous Twenty-nmth 
Native Infantry, he sent them a 


large quantity of parched grain with 
goQr,to serve ns breakfast for them. 
He sent bread and other kinds of 
food to the Mussulman Sepoys. The 
Sepoys, after accepting his presents 
and thanking him, ordered him to 
leave the lines on pain of death. 
The ungrateful beast, thus disap- 
pointed, returned to his liousc with 
indignation and shame.” The writer 
adds, with a self-denying naivetd 
signiGcant of truth, “Although I 
knew a great deal, but being an in- 
significant olBcial, whose task was 
only to translate into English heavy 
civil suits, was never asked on any 
subject, nor in the presence of a 
large number of cunning Mussulman 
officers of great influence, I had the 
pluck to reveal anything success- 
fully. Thus the treason of Newab 
Niamut-oollah Khan was suffered to 
pass unnoticed and with inmnnily, 
untiM he openly" became a Ghazee, 
and was shot at Delhi on the day of 
assault.” 


1857. 

May— Jtme. 
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The test was a hazardous one. The detachment pf 
the Twentietli (the mutinous Meerut regiment) which 
had risen at Mozuffernuggur was coming down upon 
Moradabad. On the evening of the 18th, intelligence 
was received of their arrival at the Gangun Bridge. 
Upon this it was agreed that a party of Irregulars 
then starting on an expedition to clear the roads 
should be reinforced by a detachment of the Twenty- 
ninth, So Captain Faddy and Lieutenant Clifford, 
two excellent officers, got their men under arms, and 
accompanied by Mr. Wilson and other civilians, they 
started for the encampment of the mutineers. It 
was starlight when they reached their destination. 
What followed it is not easy accurately to describe. 
The Sowars, of whose fidelity there was little doubt, 
had been wisely placed in front, and the detachment 
of the Twenty-ninth in the rear. The former were 
spread out so as nearly to surround the mutineers of 
the Twentieth, who at that time were taking their 
rest. Their slumbers were soon broken ; and they 
started up surprised and bewildered, and wondering 
what had come upon them. Then Cracroft Wilson 
saw that the time had come for the Twenty-ninth 
to act; so he called upon Captain Faddj^ to ad- 
vance. Soon there was a scene of confusion, in 
the midst of which it was apparent that Faddy’s 
Sepoys, if not against us, were not with us. Some 
eight or ten of the mutineers were seized, and one 
was shot dead by a Sowar. The men of the Twen- 
tieth were heavily laden with bags of rupees, of 
which our people made a capture. The fastening 
cords of one or two of these bags were loosed, and 
then there was a scramble for the rupees, which put an 
end to active operations against the insurgents. The 
prisoners and the coin were carried towards Meeru^ 
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and the bulk of the detachment went hack to Morad- 18B7. 
ahad, hearing with them the body of the slain May— June 
mutineer. 

On the following morning some of the mutineers 
of the Twentieth, who had escaped from the onslaught 
on the Gangun, believing that nothing hut fraternity 
would he found there, entered the Lines of Morad- 
ahad. But they had miscalculated the amount of 
security to he found there. One was shot dead by a 
Sikh Sepoy of the Twenty-ninth, and four were taken 
alive.* By a fatal error, living and dead were sent 
to the criminal Gaol.t If they had been placed under 
a military guard, as was Wilson’s desire, they might 
have escaped, or they might have been released, but 
they alone would have recovered their liberty. But 
it happened that the man who had been killed was a 
relative of one of the Sepoys of the Twenty-ninth, 
who incited a number of his comrades to proceed 
with him to the Gaol to rescue the military prisoners 
and to carry ojff the body of the slain. Then the 
Kujeebs of the Gaol-guard fraternised with them, 
declaring that carriages had been prepared to convey 
the prisoners, to Meerut to be hanged. So the Gaol 
was entered, the mutineers were released, and with 
them went forth, cheering and shouting, aU the 
prisoners confined by order of our criminal courts, 
to carry devastation with them. 

When news of this event was brought to Wilson 
by the European ofS.cers, he mounted his horse and 
accompanied them towards the Gaol. The escaped 
convicts were then streaming about in all directions, 

* Baboo Gunesb Pershad says whose permission Heaven only 
they were taken “ by the City Po- knows !’^ Mr. 'Wilson says that 
lice.” they were sent there by the Adjn- 

t The Native chronicler above- tant of the Twenty-ninth, 
quoted says, By whom and under 
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18B7. and it would have been madness to have gone un- 
May— Jimc. supported among them. Rememhering, then, that 
there was in the neighbourhood a party of the 
Cavalry of the Nawab of Rampore, he rode off 
towards them and claimed their assistance, but they 
met him only with insulting refusals. So he rode 
back to the Lines. Meanwhile, the Adjutant of the 
Twenty-ninth had mustered a number of well-affected 
Sepoys, and gone in pursuit of the fugitive prisoners. 
Learning this, "Wilson endeavoured to raise another 
levy of the same kind, and Avith a little party of eight 
or ten Sepoys and a fcAV Rampore Irregulars, he 
Avent forth to capture the gaol-birds. These joint 
efforts AA'ere most successful. “A hundred and fifty 
men AA'ere recaptured and lodged in gaol.” Returning 
about an hour after mid-day to the toAATi, he found 
there an ominous silence. The shops Avere closed; 
the streets Avere deserted. No food had been cooked 
that day in the Lines. It was evident that every one 
had been Avaiting and watching for AA'hat Avas to come 
next. Wilson looked the crisis in tlie face. His first 
effort was to endeavour to enlist some of the prin- 
cipal townspeople on the side of the British GoA'em- 
ment. But even those on AAdiom he had most relied 
I held back in the hour of his need. So he determined 

to address the soldiery in the Lines. The Sepoy is 
easily wrought upon by brave words, aided by a 
manly presence and a confident demeanour. The 
resolute courage which the Judge had e\dnced from 
the beginning, had made a great impression on the 
Native soldiery, and noAv once more it was to be 
tested. As he rode towards the Lines he passed in 
front of the Artillery. The Golundauze, Avhose 
, treachery had been knoAvn from the first, laid their 
guns and lit their portfires. Wilson’s clear blue eyes 
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calralj" confronted the murderous design. Without 
a sign of fear on his face, he rode towards the guns, 
not from them, and waved his hat ns a challenge to 
the gunners. Abashed and overawed hj^ the hearing 
of the intrepid Englishman thc)^ slunk hack, and 
Wilson was saved. Then he went on, accompanied 
hy some oflicers, to the Quarter-Guard, but not a 
man liad turned out on parade. It seemed that they 
were held hack hy a vague suspicion of treachery ; 
hut what these few Europeans could have done 
against so many it is hard to say. Still it was wise 
to remove the groundless iear ; so ball-cartridges 
were served out to the men of the Twent5'-ninth, and 
the}' wore ordered to assemble until their arms. Thus 
reassured they were drawn up in a hollow square, 
and Wilson went into the midst of them and ad- 
dressed them. He told them that they had com- 
mitted a groat crime in the morning, hut that only a 
portion of the regiment liad been implicated, and 
that it was not right that he and others who had 
gi’ouTi grey in the service should he ruined by the 
excesses of a number of unruly hoys; hut that if 
they would swear to behave loyally for the future, he 
would recommend the Governor-General to forgive 
them. The Native officers asked if he would swear 
on the Bible to fulfil what he promised. To this he 
readily consented; mutual oaths were taken, and 
confidence was restored for a time. The shops were 
opened. The streets were thronged. The English 
ladies, who in this critical conjuncture had been 
wisely concealed, came forth from their hiding-places. 
And every one felt as if a load had been taken from 
his mind. 

Meanwhile there were great commotions in the 
district. Against the non-military insurgents the 
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18B7. Sepoys did their duty well. On the. 20th, a party 
May— June, under Lieutenant Clifford, with a few horsemen, 
went out and captured eighty Goojurs ; and on the 
folloAving day, Cracroft Wilson, having learnt that a 
disaffected Moulavee had summoned from Rampore a 
large body of Mahomedans, Avho were to come down 
upon Moradabad, raising the green flag, and to 
plunder the town, went out with a company of the 
Twenty-ninth, commanded by Captain Faddy, taking 
some Sowars with him, and arrested their advance. 
Their leader was cut down,* and several others of 
their chief people were captured, whilst the rest 
sought safety in flight. 

But another and a far more severe trial was now to 
be forced upon them. A few days afterwards, news 
came that the two companies of Sappers, who had 
been left at Roorkhce, had mutinied on learning how 
their comrades at Meerut had been treated. These 
two compainies were now marching upon Moradabad. 
Nothing had made so deep an impression on the 
minds of the Sepoys in the North-West as the story 
of the destruction of the Sappers — the story as told, 
with many exaggerations, in the Lines and Bazaars. 
A belief was gaining ground that the English in- 
tended to deal with all the Native regiments after 
the same fashion j and the Twenty-ninth had been 
discussing the incident with no little excitement. It 
was impossible, therefore, to feel any confidence that 


* Mr. Wilson, in his official rc- held it firmly, pointing upwards, 
port, thus relates this incident -. The fellow then drew a pistol from 
“ We crossed the river Ilam-Gunjn his belt, when n Sepoy, by name 
at the Bareilly Ghaut, and seeing a Knlkao Singh, of tho fifth company, 
man dressed in green on foot, I ud- who had followed mo unperccived, 
vanced towards him. Whilst speak- knocked him down; and then the 
ing to him 1 knocked up the pan of Darogah of tho bridge of boats gave 
his blunderbuss. He put it down, him two sword-cuts across the back 
I then laid hold of the muzzle and of his neck.” 
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they would now operate against their comrades. 
About noon the advancing bodj^ of Sappers was seen 
from the roof of the Court-House. Captain Whish 
immediately ordered out two hundred men and two 
nine-pounder guns, and the civilians, with Wilson at 
their head, got together all the horsemen they 
could muster and joined the force. They were soon 
in front of the advanced body of the mutineers. The 
Sowars went in among the insurgents, endeavouring 
to persuade them to lay down their arms. The guns 
were loaded with shrapnel, and the- port-fires were 
lit. But the position of some of our own people 
(purposely, perhaps) delayed the order to fire ; and, 
when after a time the obstacle was removed, the 
mutineers “flung down their carbines and ran into 
the arms of the men of the Twenty-ninth Regiment, 
which by this time had come to within two hundred 
yards of the scene from the southward.” But what 
was to be done Avith the prisoners we had made ? 
Past experience had made us but too well acquainted 
with the danger of taking them to Moradabad. So 
they were deprived of their arms and ammunitionj 
their money, and nearly all their clothes, and thus 
stripped and begga?ed, were cast adrift upon the 
world. The majority of them fled to BareiUy. 

After this there was an outward appearance of 
order and discipline in the Lines ; but in the sur- 
rounding districts there was an almost general de- 
fiance of law, and the Sepoys found employment in 
repeated expeditions to suppress these local disturb- 
ances. The Goojurs, the Mehwattees, and others 
took advantage of the opportunity, and improA’-ed 
the occasion, to the terror of the more peaceful inha- 
bitants, whilst many of the more Avealthy inhabitants 
of the city, though outwardly professing their loyalty 
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1867. to Government, secretly intrigued with the Sepoys, 
Mftj— June, and told them thnt the British Raj was for ever 
overtliromi. So the men of the Twenty-ninth waited 
and watched, and asked cacli other, “AVhat news 
from Bareilly ?” 

Jnncl. The month of June dawned ominously upon the 
News from little body of brave-hearted Englishmen at Morada- 
Bnrcillj. Ever since the commencement of our troubles 

their thoughts had turned anxiously toivards Bareilly 
— ^the head-quarters of the division — ivherc was a 
large force of Native troops surrounded by a hostile 
population. Of these several conditions I shall speak 
presently, when I come to write of what happened 
there. Here it need only be said that upon the 
movements of the Bareilly Brigade depended the 
safety of Moradabad ; and now, on the 1st of June, 
the first sign of danger in tliat direction was given by 
the interruption of postal communication, which, up 
to that time, had been unintermittent. • On that 
Monday morning no letters came from Bareilly ; and 
there were rumours, both in the Lines and in the 
public offices, that the brigade had risen. Two 
hours after midnight, Wilson was roused from his 
sleep by the arrival of a messenger from the Nawab 
of Rarapore, informing him that there had been 
mutiny and massacre at Bareilly, and urging him at 
once to seek safety in flight. To this the English 
officer demurred, saying that honour forbade such a 
course. There was no more sleep for him that 
morning. He rose, and went to the Adjutant of the 
Twenty-ninth, and at dawn the chief European and 
Native officers were assembled. Then Wilson stated 
-unreservedly the information he had received, and 
explained that the only honourable course left for 
them was “ to hold the district until the Bareilly 
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Brigade came to a distance of twenty miles of tliem, 
and that then tliey sliould march to Meerut with 
colours %ing, taking guns and treasure with them.” 
To this the Native ollicers consented, well knowing 
that the project was one which would never go 
further than the language in which it was spoken. 
Our people went to the Lines accompanied by the 
Native officers, and Wilson’s brave words wore “ met 
with derision." They believed that to lead them to 
^leerut Avould be to take them to their doom, and 
one man openly reviled Wilson for conceiving this 
murderous design. Wilson told the man that he 
lied, which was true, and that he knew it, -whicli 
perhaps was not true ; but all felt that now the game 
w'as up at Moradabad, and that there was nothing 
left for our Christian people but to gird up their 
loins for flight. 

It was a sore trial, but what else could be done ? 
The townspeople were arrayed against us as virulently 
as the soldiery, and some influential noblemen in the 
neighbourhood -were endeavouring to foment rebel- 
lion, and eagerly watching the progress of events in 
the hope of profiting largely by our discomfiture. 
There were two Nawabs, said to be men of ruined 
fortune, men who had been crushed by the padded 
feet of the English despotism, Avho now appeared on 
the scene with rival claims, each hoping to obtain 
supremacy, on our expulsion, as Governor of Morada- 
bad under the Emperor. Their influence over the 
townspeople was far greater than that which they 
exercised over the soldiery, for the Sepoys, thinking 
that they might lose a portion of the perquisites of 
rebellion, resented the interference of these pre- 
tenders. Still, there was the dispiriting fact that we 
had no friends on our side, and that it was vain for 
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June. 
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1857. Tis to contend against such multiplied antagonism 
June. qP Nawahs, eager to make a short cut to the 

desired supremacy at Moradahad, recommended the 
immediate execution of Wilson Sahib as “a great 
deed, equal to the destruction of half the Europeans 
in the Presidency of Bengal.”* It was plain that from 
either quarter death might come suddenly; so, as 
the destruction of the English would have been great 
gain to the enemy, they came to the resolution above 
recorded, and prepared promptly for retreat. 

But what was to become of the treasure? Vir- 
tually it was already lost to us. To carry it off to 
Meerut was impossible Avith the resources at our 
command. The only question was whether it were 
better to abandon it altogether, to be scrambled for 
by the soldiery and the townspeople, or to make it 
over quietly to the former. A^r some consultation, 
it was determined that it would be better to remove 
it from the Treasury, and to place the money-bags in 
tumbrils, under the Treasury-guard (which was in 
effect to surrender it to the Sepoys), as such a course 
“ would remove all temptation to the Budmashes of 
the city to come out and join in the disturbance.” 
So Wilson went to the Treasury -with Charles 
Saunders, the Collector and Magistrate, and after 

♦ Thc8lonr,astoldbjtheXatfve check injself, so, calling; mvself a 
■HTiter quoted above, is too charac- Brahmin, I addressed the ariijlery- 
teristic and too amusing not to be men in their ov/n language, which I 
recorded here. “ The first Thakoor can speak very fluently, and used all 
further proposed that it was the the artful arguments of . a Brahmin, 
wish of his master that Mr. Wilson and cited several Sanskrit verses on 
should be killed, because by lulling the impropriety and unrighteousness 
such a great man and cunning officer, of the proposal of Abbas Ali. I 
who possessed magic in his words, openly told the artillerymen that 
they would aehievc a great deed, Abbas Ali was a mere mean pre- 
equal to the destruction of half the tender. The Thakoor, being a rustic 
number of Buropcans in the Presi- clown, was quite bewildered, and 
dency of Bengal. Such was the the artillerymen seemed pleased with 
dread entertained by that villain of roy arguments, founded on the doc- 
our old it. Wilson. I could not tnnes of the Shattun!'. 
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some difficulty in forcing the locks, for one of the 1S57. 
keys was missing,*" they proceeded to empty out its 
contents. Whilst Wilson was handing out the bags, 
Saunders was secretly destroying the' stamped paper. 

It was a service of no little danger, for the Sepoys 
were hungry and impatient, excited and malignant, 
and the amount of coin in the Treasury was found 
to be less than they had expected. In this moment 
of disappointment and exasperation, they would have 
blown the Treasurer from a gun and shot doAvn the 
English civilians. Captain Faddy saved the former, 
and the intervention of some faithful Native officers 
rescued Wilson and Saunders from death, f There 
was now nothing left to them but to trust for safety 
to the horses on which they rode. So they made 
their way to the house in which they had resided 
since the commencement of the disturbances, and 
made their arrangements for a retreat to Meerut. 

There were four civilians, including the Civil Sur- 
geon, with their wives. An escort of Irregular Ca- 
vaby — mostly leave-men — ^was ready; and so they 


* The second key is always kept 
by the Native Treasurer, who, in 
this case, not without reason, was 
slow to appear on the scene. 

t Mr. Wilson’s striking account 
of this incident should be given in 
his own words ; " When all the 
treasure was placed on the tumbrils, 
the Collector, myself, and the (Na- 
tive) Treasurer, came out into the 
eastern verandah, and then began 
murmurs as to the amount of trea- 
sure. The artillerymen forcibly 
carried off the Treasurer towards 
the guns, and were in the act of tying 
liim to one of them, when Captain 
Faddy, who is deservedly a favourite 
with his men, rescued him. By this 
time the Collector and myself had 
mounted our horses, when four 
yo’mg Sepoys of the Treasury-guard 


levelled their muskets at us. At 
this instant Bohwanee Singh, Sou- 
bahdar, and Baldeo Singh, pay-Ha- 
vildar of the grenadier company, 
stepped between the muskets and 
our persons and the former raising 
his hand said, in an authoritative 
tone, * What 1 do you wish to see 
the flesh rot from your bones ? Did 
you not take a most solemn oath not 
to hurt a hair of their heads, and are 
you now firing at them?’ The 
muskets were lowered, and the Col- 
lector and myself rode off.” It 
should be mentioned, with respect to 
the rescue of the Treasurer, that Mr. 
Saunders, in his report, says: “I 
succeeded in rescuing him from the 
awkward position in which he was 
placed.” 
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1S37. made good, without accident, their way to the gi’eat 

June. military station.* 

It had been Mr. Wilson’s intention that the officers 
of the regiment should accompany him to Meerut, 
and due notice was given to them, but they went off 
to Nynee-Tal. The distance was shorter, the road 
was less perilous, and the place itself was more at- 
tractive. Thither, therefore, Avith their Avives and 
children, they bent their AA^ay. But the Government 
clerks Avere not equally alert nor equally Avise. At 
Moradabad Avas the usual staff of subordinate officials. 
Men of this kind — ^many of them Eurasians — strike 
deeper root in the local soil than Englishmen, soldiers 
or civilians, aa'Iio ai’e subject to more frequent changes 
of residence. The covenanted servant in the Mofus- 
sil is a bird of passage, and ahvays ready for flight. 
The uiicovenanted servant is, more or less, a fixture. 
He has manifold encumbrances and associations which 
bind him to tlie spot. He has relatives and con- 
nexions, a little house property and other belongings 
— ^the savings of a life — ^wdiich he is unwilling to 
abandon, and so he commonly clings to his home to 
the last. So it had been, and so it was to be in other 
places. And so it was at Moradabad. When the 
military officers and the covenanted civilians started 
for Nynee-Tal and Meerut, the uncovenanted offi- 
cials thought of their Penates, and were unAvilling to 
gird up their loins for flight. Perhaps they con- 
ceived that the fury of the enemy was less likely to 
descend upon them than upon Christian men of 
higher degree, or of purer European blood. But it 
Avould have been AveU for them if they had betaken 
themselves to flight. . For some, after a feeble defence 

* The escort consisted of a Jema- men, and a few Sowars attached to ■ 

' dar’s party of the Eighth Irregulars the Magistrate of Moradabad. 
from Bareilly, some twenty leave- 
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ill the house of an invalid officer named Warwick,*' 1857. 
were killed whilst attempting to escape ; and others, 
after outwardly apostatising to ^lahomedanism, were 
carried off captives to Delhi, -where some of them, at 
leasts were killed (it is believed, by our own people), 
at the capture of that fortress. 


Bareilly was the cliief city of Rohilkund. It was Bareilly, 
the Head-Quarters of the Civil Establishment — the 
Head-Quarters of the ^lilitaiy Brigade. It was a 
busy, stirring place, -with no alisence of the hum of 
peaceful industry among the people, though tlie 
germs of popular commotion were ever alive within 
them. The traders were principally Hindoos; the 
dangerous classes •\^'ere mostly Mahomedans. The 
conditions of which I have spoken, in reference to 
the general state of the province of Rohilkund, were 
peculiarly observable at th^ <? 2 .pital. A formidable 
insurrection had occurred there in 1816, when Ma- 
homedans from different parts of the district — ^mostly 
Pathan Rohillas — ^liad arrayed themselves against us, 
and it had been no easy work to subdue them. 
“Taxes” were the cause of tliis popular rising; but 
there -were no military discontents at that time, and 
the soldiery were -with us. But now, forty years 
afterwards, the English dreaded that dangerous com- 
bination which left a handful of European officers at 
the mercy of thousands of the people. For no Euro- 


* Lieutenant Warwick was the 
only white man in the party. He 
had married a Native Christian 
woman, w’hose influence prevailed 
to induce him to remain. Being of 
a very unwieldy figure, and unable to 
run, he was soon overtaken and cut 


down. His wife, seeing what had 
befallen, turned back, and asked the 
murderer to deal with her in the 
same manner, and “she instantly fell 
a corpse at his feet .” — Narrative of 
Mr. Gracrofl Wilson. 
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pean troops were stationed at Bareilly. The warnings 
of 1816 had been utterly disregarded.* 

In the hot weather of 1857, the troops -stationed 
at Bareilly consisted of the Eighteenth and Sixty- 
eighth Re^ments of Native Infantry, the Eighth 
Regiment of Irregular Cavalry, and a Native battery 
of Artillery. Brigadier Sibbald commanded the 
brigade. But at the first outburst of the mutiny in 
Upper India he was absent on inspection duty at 
Almorah, and Colonel Colin Troup, who had served 
in Afghanistan, and had been one of the British cap- 
tives there, was then in charge of the station. There 
was a large cluster of civilians. Mr. Robert Alexander 
was Commissioner of Bareilly. Mr. David Robertson 
and Mr. George Davy Raikes were the Judges. Mr. 
James Guthrie was the Magistrate. There were many 
others of less rank employed in the Gpvernment 
service ; and a considerable number of European or 
Eurasian -merchants and traders. Altogether there 
were nearly a hundred Christians, exclusive of women 
and children. 

When the news of the risings at Meerut and Delhi 
first arrived at Bareilly, the temper of the troops ap- 
peared to -be encouraging. Especial confidence was 
reposed in the Irregular Cavalry, who were believed 
to be true as the steel of their own sabres — ^so true, 
indeed, that their Commandant had been empowered 
to increase their numerical strength — and yet they 
had been largely recruited from among the'Pathans 

* It is curious to read the follow- motion again occur. It is of a qnad- 
ing in Hamilton’s Gazetteer : "After rangular form, lias a good ditch, and 
the insurrection of 18IG, Govern- two baslions projecting from oppo- 
meiit thought it advisable to erect a site angles, an arrangement winch 
small regmar citadel on the plain gives the whole rather an odd ap- 
to the south of the town, for the pearancej but it is quite of sufficient 
eventual protection of the European strength for the object contem- 
inhabitants should any similar com- platca." 
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of TJolnlkund mul Delhi. As time advanced, even the 
Poorbeah rcgimcnls, though their demeanour ditfered 
from Avhat it had been, -were conceived to be rather 
timorous than malignant — agitated by vague fears, 
resulting from evil reports of the impending ven- 
geance of the English. If assuring promises could 
be made to them — if the)' could be induced to be- 
lieve that all -who had not yet committed themselves 
would meet, not Avith punishment, but •with favour 
from Government, all might yet go •well. And it 
was in this conviction that Colonel Troup, with the 
concurrence of Brigadier Sibbnld, addressed to ]\Ir. 
Colvin the letter quoted in the last chapter.* 
^Icanwhilc, in the city and in the surrounding dis- 
tricts there was visible excitement. The great idea 
of the “ something coming” permeated all strata of 
society. All kinds of rumours were flying about, dis- 
turbing and irritating the public mind, and rendering 
men ripe for rebellion. On the 20th the Coramis- 
* sioner wrote to the Lieutenant-Governor, saying : 
“ Things here arc as uncertain as ever. This state- 
ment, as far as the military arc concerned, is made 
on the authority of Colonel Troup. The Brigadier 
has come in to-day; he is old and ill, and has not 
the character or intelligence of the Colonel. The 
cit}' is quiet ; but on the qui vive at every rumour. 
The Kotwal behaving excellently. In the Gaol yes- 
terday, a Jemadar was murdered by one of the pri- 
soners. The intelligence of this has caused much 
sensation throughout the to-wn — some people consi- 
dering it as the prelude to an outbreak. . . . This 
morning Native ofiicers have told Colonel Troup that 
it is believed that the prisonera in this Gaol have been 

* Ante, page 230. 
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beaten and kept •without food for five daj's, and they 
say that they must go in and see them. The tale is 
hut a pretext— hut of course we are in the power of 
the men, if in a body the}’^ go to the Gaol. I have 
made a proposal that I should address them, giving 
them my word and my personal security — ?.e. my 
person at their mercy, if a single man of their com- 
rades is now in the Gaol. There is no question hut that 
we must refrain from imprisoning the mutineers.”* 
On the following day a general parade was held, 
and Brigadier Sihhald harangued the troops. He 
spoke of the uneasy feeling that had recently per- 
vaded all ranks of the Hative Army — of the discon- 
tent too plainl)’’ manifested by their demeanour ; but 
he added that he looked upon all this as the result of 
their erroneous apprehensions, and that if they would 
resume the cheerful performance of their duty, the 
past would he forgiven to them, and the good old 
relations of mutual confidence would he thoroughly 
restored. Commissioner Alexander afterwards ad- 
dressed the Native officers in front of the troojis. He 
told them that they had been led astra}' by a great 
delusion, that the intentions of Government towards 
them were what they had ever been, and he bcsouglit 
tliem to dismiss from their minds all feelings of dis- 
trust and alarm. After this the Brigadier reported 
to Government that the troops were in a more liappy 
and cheerful state, and, in their own words, had 
“commenced a new life.” He asked for a formal 
assurance from the Lieutenant-Governor that the 
promises made to the troops would be confirmed. 
And he added, “ were the men under my command 

♦ MS. C-.-tre^.po: d<-ncc. TiiP wis- nljorc rccordf J— -riRtl, itidtcfl, Ij pre- 
Clin cf tl-.ii ti siiHIrientiy prtivrd by vbuj cveuts at Meerut. 
wL.'.t Ifj'jl. place at Mofadalad-- as 
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fully convinced tliat the past would he forgotten, I 1857. 
feel convinced that their loyalty and good conduct 
may be relied upon.” The Lieutenant-Governor lost 
no time in sending the required assurances. The 
Brigadier was authorised to inform the troops that 
“nothing that had happened since the commence- 
ment- of the recent agitation had at all shaken the 
solid confidence of the Lieutenant-Governor in their 
fidelity and good conduct.” This was written on the 
30th of May. Before the letter could reach Bareilly 
the whole of the Native troops there had revolted, 
and there was not a living European in the place. 

For some days after this general parade there was May 29. 
quietude in the Lines. On the 29th, a crisis was 
imminent. Some men of the two Infantry regiments, 
whilst taking their morning bath in the river, had 
been overheard conversing about the massacre of the 
English, which they had sworn to perpetrate at mid- 
day. So the Irregular Cavalry Avere got under arms. 

The cheerfulness and alacrity with which they obeyed, 

. with a full knoAvledge of the occasion, seemed to indi- 
cate that they would be true to the death. The day 
passed without a rising in the Lines ; but it was not 
an uneventful one. A swarm of mutineers from the 
Forty-fifth at Ferozepore appeared at Bareilly, scat- 
tering about terrifying rumours. Their comrades, 
already prepared to believe that the' English were 
about to destroy them, grasped with I'eady credulity 
the story now told by the refugees, that there was a 
large body of Europeans — ^Horse, Foot, and Artil- 
lery-collected in the neighbourhood to crush the 
Native Brigade. After this there was the wildest 
excitement in the Lines — ^the intensest anxiety in the 
bungalows of the British. The thoughts of aU our 
people turned -with painful doubt to the attitude of 
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the Irregular Horse, from whom alone could come 
the means of deliverance. The hope once entertained 
of their active succour was now passing away ; but it 
was believed that they would remain neutral, let the 
Infantry do what they might. There were some,*- 
indeed, who still cherished the belief that. the regi- 
ments would not rise. But it was well to be pre- 
pared for the worst. So it was agreed that on the 
first sound of mutiny or rebellion, the English should 
hasten to the Cavalry Lines and there concert mea- 
sures for their safety. An influential Mahomedan 
gentleman, of whom more will be presently narrated, 
had told Commissioner Alexander that the Sepoys 
had determined to revolt^ and that there was nothing 
left for him but to “ look out for his life.” And, in- 
deed, there was nothing else. 

But the 30th of May passed, as its predecessor had 
passed, without any active demonstrations. And 
even on the morning of the 31st — ^the morning of 
that Sunday, which, it was said, and by many be- 
lieved, had been fixed upon as the day of simultaneous 
rising against the white men in all our garrisons and 
cantonments — some of our chief military officers 
could not bring themselves to think that their regi- 
ments would turn against them. At nine o'clock the 
delusion prevailed. At eleven there was a sound of 
firing from the Artillery Lines. It was a signal for 
general action. The game commenced in the usual 
way. Parties 'of Sepoys of the Sixty-eighth went out 
to fire at the English bungalows. Their first object 
was to ignite the thatch of our houses. In that dry 
season of the year the work of incendiarism was easy. 
Fire and smoke soon rose from the burning straw, 
A strong, hot wind added fury to the flames, and the 
work of destruction was accomplished. Then they 
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turned their thoughts towards the destruction of 
human life; and wheresoever they could meet a 
white man, they shot him down with a yell of 
triumph. Brigadier Sibbald, on the first sound of 
firins, had mounted his horse, and ridden for the 
appointed place of rendezvous attended by two 
mounted orderlies. A party of Sepojrs met him. and 
he rode on with a bullet in his body. He is said to 
have sat his horse till he reached the Cavalry Lines, 
and then to have fallen lifeless from the saddle.^ 

The chief ccmmand then passed, by •virtue of 
seniority, in" the hands of Colonel Troup. An abler 
and a braver rn: -fiire was not in the service : but 
what conld he do in zz-zb. an emergency as this ? He 
had gone dorm on fro: to the appointed place of 
assemblage. Trhirh near to his own house, and 
there he found the Commissioner and several other 
officers, cirii and military, congregated beneath a 
camel-shed. Up to this time it w^as kuovTi only tiiar 
the Sixtv-eighth and the Artillerv had revolted. Tlie 
Eighteenth seem to have hesitated all through the 
morning : and the Ca*v'aliy ■were making a show of 
loyalty. The Commandant and Adjutant of the 
Eighteenth, vdih sonifi other officers, had gone dorm 
to the lines, and found the men in their normal 


cuemenn by no means bent upon ^ 

Trere peipliei and bewildered, end did 

^hat to do. IThikt they ^vafessed 

boremment and fidelity to tiieir 

dowin obeving orders to fall bi ^ 
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• “ a ral^ble professing devotion and sorrow,”* but with 
their hearts in the rebel cause. Meanwhile, the 
Cavalry were being put to the test. The officers 
assembled in their Lines had determined to retreat 
to Nynee-Tal. At first it seemed that the troopers 
would accompany them. They were mounted and 
drawn up on parade, and Troup called upon them 
to follow him. They had scarcely moved off, when 
Mackenzie represented that his troopeis were eager 
to have “ a crack at tlie mutineers,” Troup, though 
doubtful of the expediency of such an attempt, con- 
sented, and the word was given. But the trial was 
too much for them. There was a fine open space 
before them, and a charge of cavalry would have 
been irresistible. But when they fronted the Sixty- 
eighth they saw the gi’een standard of Mahome- 

• danism, and it was seen at once that the game was 
up with the English. Wliether a sudden impulse 
seized the troopers, or whether the movement was a 
preconcerted one, may never be known; but the 
Eighth Regiment of Irregular Horse forsook their 
English leaders, and drew up beside the mutineers. 
A few only found faithful in this emergency prepared 
to accompany the English in their flight. They were 
principally Native officers. Their conduct was above 
all praise. For they left their families and property 
behind them to succour the English gentlemen. 

This important combination having been formed, 
the insurgent force determined that there should be 
no defaulters in the great hour of their triumph; 
and so they turned their guns upon the Eighteenth, 
which up to this time had been kept together by 
their officers, threatening to blow them to pieces if 
they did not join the national standard. Already 
* See Captain Gowan’s Narrative, 
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ripe for rebellion and eager for a share of the spoil, 1857. 
they fell in -with the mutineer. The whole brigade 
had now revolted. There was no hope any longer 
for the ojBicers whom they had deserted. So Major 
Patterson, Captain Gowan, and others, who had re- 
mained at their posts to the last, and who, on the 
first outbreak of the Eighteenth had been concealed 
b)'^ the men of their regiment, escaped into the coun- 
try to endure great privations, and, in some cases, 
eventually to suffer death. It would have been well 
for them if their corps had revolted in the first in- 
stance with the other regiments, for then they would 
have escaped to Nynee-Tal. But it happened that 
Major Pearson, with four other officers, were killed 
by the villagers of Ram-Puttee, whilst Captain 
Gowan and some others, after months of distressing 
concealment, were rescued by the heroic exertions of 
Mr. Cracroft Wilson, of Moradabad. 

The fate of the civilians was of the same chequered Murder of 
kind. Some were killed — some escaped, Mr, Alexan- 
der, the Commissioner, who had been driven to his 
bed by a severe spasmodic affection, was with diffi- 
culty removed from his house in a buggy, but after 
awhile the emergency of the occasion compelled him 
to mount a horse, and he reached the Cavalry Lines 
in safety, eventually to escape to Nynee-Tal. Mr. 

Guthrie, the Collector and Magistrate, also escaped. 

The Judges, Mr. D. Robertson and Mr. G. D. Raikes, 
were both killed. The former, with Dr. Hay and 
Mr. Orr, took refuge in the house of the MoonsifiF, 
who promised to protect them, but they were both 
murdered ; whilst the latter, accompanied by Dr. 

Buck, Principal of the College, was, by previous 
arrangement, sheltered in the house of one Aman Ali 
Khan, a Mahomedan gentleman of Bareilly. They 
YOL. III. T 
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lSo7. vrere Iraelced and put to death by the connivance of 
Maj 31. nephew of their host.® The Joint-Magistrates, 
3rr. Parley and Mr. Currie, escaped. Equally for- 
tunate was 3Ir. Poynder, the Chaplain. Altogether 
nine members of the higher class of civilians, with 
several of the subordinate establishments, were slain. 
jMany merchants and traders, v/ith their v/ives and 
jhildren, were massacred at the same time. It need 
not be added tliat, attending these murders, was the 
usual amount of plunder and devastation. The Trea- 
sury was emptied ; the h6uses of the Europeans were 
sacked and burnt ; and the Gaol, after a gallant de- 
fence by the officer in charge, who paid the penalf^’ 
of his devotion, as will presently be narrated, was 
emptied of its criminal inhabitants. In these orgies 
the people of Bareilly were in nowise behind the 
militaiy mutineers. The greater number of murders 
were committed by the former. The dominion of the 
English was at an end. 

There were rival claimants to the Viceroyalty of 
Eohilkund, Both w’ere of the old .stock of Bohilla- 
Pathans — descendants of those Jiardy semi-Afghan 
tribes, against whom "Warren Hastings sent our 
trained soldiery at the infamous bidding of the 
Wuzeer of Oude. One of these pretenders was Khan 
Behaudur Khan; the other was named ^lobarik 
Shah. The latter was a man of good family and 
local influence, and personally posse-ssed of some 
energ}' of character. But the foriUer, though older 
and -weaker, had superior claims upon the suffrages 
of the people, for he was a descendant of that Hafiz 
Ilehmut Khan, who had been the first Pathan ruler 

Tiic storr of Judges teforc Kli'm Brliaadur KI:an, icc.nis 

uf Rarcilly Jisrsng been subjected to to be a pure hcl'toii. 

:i hriral tria? and dclibcratcfr banged 
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of linri illv, !UuIav]jo IjiuI fallen in naitlo liilled hv a 
jMiunl .'■'lifi! iV«>ni im iinn/ lit* had. (lu*j*o- 

foiv, all till' «f «)M lii'^lontvil tra«litiujis on 

Ins Thai i;n<jtii;oii< oftnir Anglo* 

Indian hi‘'l<irv. lo whirh I |j.'iv»* :d<stVi* nTfrrt'd, had 
iH'wr lu'cn f‘irg«»;ien in In»hiiknnd (Icin-raiion afn.-r 
>:<.!n rali<»ji nniv n:!'*s av.'jiv, hni tin* nn-nn'VV of hhnnl 
fends of thi-. I.ind i^ no? <d»liloraied hy af{rr*vt*ars of 
ji'-ai'r ajol fn« ntl;hi|» and honf.*-' dt .-ding. S<» llieM! 
nn-n canu; to tin* fr<tnt. hating tin! ICnglish, and all 
tin* Maln*nii dans of li-.nvillv wre i‘<'ndv t<» 1>i-n»nn: 
lln-ir f 'llowvrs. M<ihanli Shah, when In* hranl the 
firing that indicated tin* r<'Voh of tin* s'dtlit’rv, started 
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were the family of Mr. Aspinall, a merchant. His 
two children were murdered in the presence of 
their parents, who were then put to death. To give 
further effect to this ghastly spectacle, the naked 
corpses of Englishmen slain in the first outburst of 
rebellion, having been dragged through the town, 
were brought into the presence and cast at the foot 
of the viceregal standard. Next day, Mr. Hans- 
borough, the Superintendent of the Gaol, who had 
manfully defended himself throughout tlie whole of 
Sunday, was captured, and brought before Khan 
Behaudur Khan. Overcome, but not overawed, the 
gallant Englishman defied the new ruler, telling him 
and his followers, in a loud voice, that the}’^ might 
kill him and others, but that they w'ould never de- 
stroy the British Government. He was presently cut 
to pieces. Some others of less note shared the same 
fate; but the old Kohilla was sorely grieved that 
there were so few victims for his knife. 

Thus the English were in our expressive Anglo- 
Indian jargon saf-lcar'd, or cleaned away. After a day 
or two there was no trace of them or their authority 
left. So Khan Behaudur Khan began at once to set 
his house in order — ^to organise his new Government. 
He had already made proclamation of his assump- 
tion of authority. He had paraded the streets of 
.Bareilly on an elephant, with a number of followers, 
with hands and banners and other properties and 
paraphernalia of mock-royalty. And now he began 
to address himself to the establishment of an admi- 
nistration. The various posts in the Soubah were 
distributed. Justice was administered, and revenue 
was collected in the name of the Emperor. It was 
sound policy to utilise as much as possible of the old 
agency, and as there were few of our Native officers 
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wh'"* not v.illhiir to t;ik»; tin? rupi'c.s of tlu: 

< »oVenillli*nt, it W;is 
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stjhsidt;, ni-ordor ntoi vi<ih jjce wt iv ratnpanl ewry- 
\vi)t>r»' ; iioat nvM* nijains! each other :i-s ruthlessly »,=; 

1 < r*<re tiny had ri'-.ti aeaitist the white tnen, and 
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*rhe inaiti soinvr of trotdde. at the otttset. to He- 
hmuhir Khan wa'. the pri -eJice of the Sepoy Hrinade. 

Tin* \'icer<'V v.as afraid <i{ the sohlierv. Thev had 

• • • 

shown no disjui'-itioji. at tin* heptjnitig of the rehel- 
lion. to fr:U^.rnise v.ith his jjnlitieal party. Tln-ir eon- 
timianee at Hareilly wotdd have heeti a source o( 
dan;:er to tin* new (i<n'erninent. The Native. Hrieadie.r 
was iiatned HuUhl Khan - a naine afterwards distin- 
euisiied in the annals of tin* war — and he. had heen 
disposed to favour the pretences of Moharik Shah 
rather than tho.'-e of his more .successfid rival. 'J'he 
defeated candidate, howcA'cr, had >jot given np the 
game. lie might obtain from the Ettiperoj* that which 
he c'tuild jiot secJtre. for himself. So he tigain opened 
coinnmnieations with Hrigadier-General Hukht Khan, 
persmided him to march the iroojjs to Delhi, and June 11. 
havitig made: a .‘-how of aeeojiipanying (hem, sent a 
manorial to (he Emperor by (he hnjids of his friend, 
jH.titioning His Majesty to appoint him Viceroy of 
llohilkund ; and then lie returned to Bareilly. 


"Whilst these terrible .scenes were being enacted at Mny :J1. 
Hareilly, on that Sunday morning, there was a tragedy Slialijeiuiu- 
in some respects even more ])ainful, though more* 
limited in extent, going on at Shahjehanpore, which 
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lies at a distance of some forty-seven miles from the 
chief station, and had once been but little behind it 
in importance. Here was posted the Twenty-eighth 
Sepoy Eegiraent, commanded by Captain James. Mr. 
Mordaunt Ricketts* was the Magistrate and Collector. 
Mr. Charles Jenkins was his Assistant. There was 
the usual staiF of subordinate Government ofiBicials; 
and a few Europeans or Eurasians engaged in the 
pursuits of mercantile life. There was not, with the 
exception of the commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers of the Native regiment, a single English 
soldier in the place. 

When intelligence of the events which had occurred 
at Meerut and at Delhi first reached Shahjehanpore, 
there were great excitement and commotion in the 
city. The English dreaded a rising of the to^vns- 
people, but looked with confidence towards the sol- 
diery. It was rumoured — and the Sepoys carried 
the story to their officers — ^that, at the time of the 
Eed Festival, the citizens purposed to rise and to 
sack the Treasury. So it was determined that the 
station-guards should be increased, and that the 
sentries should be doubled. But this, which was 
intended as a compliment, was regarded as a penalty. 
Instead of pleasing the Sepoys, by thus manifesting 
the confidence that was placed in them, it excited 
their indignation. Vague fears and suspicions had 
taken possession of their minds. Some associated 
these extra duties with the greased cartridges j some 
thought it was a pretext only for keeping them away 
from the “ mela” or great fair, which was being held 

* I mny avail myself of llic men- ijuty-Commissioner of Ijoodhianahi 
lion of ilr. Mordaunt Eicketts’s is described as Mr. M. Eickotts. 
name in Ibis place, to call attention Tlio passage is_ a literal quotation 
to a clerical error in a note at page from the ** Punjab Mutiny llcportj 
511 of my second volume— where where the error occurred. 

Mr. George Henry Eicketts, He- 
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in the nciglihourliood. And, viewed in this light, it 
was an outrage on their feelings, for it indicated 
want of confidence in the Sepoys. On the following 
da}^ the order for the extra-guards was cancelled; 
hut, although the officers of the Twenty-eighth be- 
lieved that the bulk of the regiment would remain 
faithful, the Sepoj's, as the month wore on to its 
close, were waxing every day more rebellious in their 
hearts, and ever and anon muttering sedition not to 
be misunderstood. 

It was only a question of time — and the time soon 
came. On Sunday, the 31st of May, the troops rose. 
]\iany of our people were in church, for it was the 
hour of morning service, when the revolt commenced. 
It was the old story over again -with scarcely a varia- 
tion. The bungaloAvs of the English were plundered 
and burnt. The Treasury was sacked. The Gaol 
was opened. The prisoners were released. The towns- 
people made common cause with the mutineers ; and 
the surrounding villagers broke out into rebellion. 
An English factory, where sugar was refined and 
rum distilled, was attacked and devastated by the 
villagers. And, ere night had closed in upon' the 
scene, new Native rulers had been formally pro- 
claimed, and the dominion of the white man was at 
an end. 

The fate of the English residents at Shahjehanpore 
has now to be recorded. The murder of our people 
was not a conspicuous feature in the programme of 
the mutineers of the Twenty-eighth. If the compact 
had been to destroy the English, root and branch, 
on that Sunday morning whilst engaged in the offices 
of their religion, it was very imperfectly fulfilled. A 
party of mutineers made for the Christian church; 
but it was to be counted only by units. Armed with 
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sworfls and clubs, they rushed in, yelling. Mordaiint 
Ricketts "was slnslied by a Sc^ioy, but he carried his 
■\vonnd to the outer vestry-door, there to be* cut down 
and slain.* A clerk in the M.agistrate’s office, named 
Le Maistre, was killed in this first onslaufflit. Ko 
other member of the congregation stained with his 
blood the floor of the Christian temple. But the 
agony of the Avoinen was great. These six or seven 
assassins might be the precursors of hundreds of re- 
morseless insurgents from the Lines and from the 
city, all thirsting for Christian blood. Was it better, 
then, to endeavour to escape from the church, or to 
close the doors and prevent further ingress of the 
assailants? The Chaplain endeavoured to escape; 
but he was wounded as he left the church, and was 
afterwards killed by some villagers, together with 
Assistant A. Smith, at a little distance from Shahje- 
hanpore. After this the doors of the church were 
closed, and the shuddering women were removed to 
the Tower, where they abided in safety for a time. 

Meanwhile, in the Cantonment, the Sepoys were in 
a state of wild excitement. But, as often happened, 
there was division amongst them. Captain James 
was shot on parade whilst endeavouring to pacify his 
men. Dr. Bowling, who, returning from his morn- 
ing visit to the hospital, had found the regiment in 
rebellion, placed his wife and child and an European 
female servant in his carriage, and mounting the box 
beside the coachman, had made for the church. As 
they went a party of Sepoys fired at them, and 
Bowling fell dead from the box. Another bullet 
wounded his wife ; but she escaped to reach the 


* According to one account, “Mr. says: “I saw Mr. Eicketts’s body 
Ricketts was pursued and murdered about thirty-five yards from the 
in bis own verandah.” -Mr. Jenkins church vestiy-door.” 
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clnircli. wlicrc other fup:ifivcs were np?cmbliiig; aiul 
tlioir Native servauts, true to their salt, were bring- 
ing guns and pistols to their master?. If, at this 
time, there had been united action among the Sepoys, 
not. one of our people could have escaped. But it 
happened that a party, pcarccly less than a hundred 
strong,"^ rallied round our olliccr.?, and tlms the 
Christian fugitives wore .«aved- "With this safeguard, 
those within and tho.«e without the church gatliered 
themselves together and took counsel as to the means 
of escape. Mr. Jenkins recommended that the}* should 
make for Pohwainc beyond thcOude border, where it 
was believed that the Hajah of that jdace would shelter 
them. As by this time several horse.s and a carriage 
or two were assembled in the church-compound, the 
flight was not diflicult. So they went. But the 
Pohwainc man declared his inability to protect them, 
and thev went on to ^lohumdec, one of our out- 
stsitions in Oude. AVhat afterwards befell them may 
be narrated in another chapter of this history. The 
tragedy of Shahjehanpore had not yet been acted 
out. 


The re was another civil station in Bohilkund — 
Budaon — some thirty miles from Bareilly. The j\Iagis- 
trate and Collector was Mr. 'William Edwards, who 
had beeti for some years attached to the Secretariat, 
and had been personally familiar with the stirring 
events of the Goveimincnts of Lord Ellenborough and 
Lord Hardingc. There were few abler and few better 
men in the service. He had sat at the feet of Thomas 
Campbell Kobertson, and had learnt from him lessons, 
the wisdom of which was now too miserably apparent. 

* 1 believe that these were principally Sikhs. 
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He saw all avouncl him proofs of the errors that had 
been committed by the new school of civil adminis- 
trators. ' T country about him was rising against 
the British Government, and he had none to help 
him in the hour of his need.’'' He stood quite alone 
He had not an English friend or comrade near him. 
Tliere was one great consolation, however, in the 
thought that, foreseeing the danger to come, he had 
sent his wife and child to the safety of Nynee-Tal, 
though he'might never see them again. 

On the 25th (it was the time of the Eed Festival) 
it was reported to the Magistrate that there was to be 
a Mahomedan rising in the town at an appointed 
hour. So he invited to his house the chief Mussul- 
mans of the place, and there taking counsel with 
them on the public safety, detained them until the 
hour was passed. Many of them were fierce and in- 
solent, and all excited. The meeting was a noisy 
and tumultuous one; but the people calmed down 
after a time, and the day passed over without an 
outbreak. There was but one European gentle- 
man to confront all this Mahomedan fury — a single 
white-faced Christian, a prayerful. God-fearing man, 
esteemed to be rather a Christian of Christians, with 
Native converts clustering around him as he minis- 
tered to them in his own house. But he was known 

* “ To the large number of these but in the position of tenantSy not 
sales” (sales of estates by decrees of proprietors. None of the men who 
our Civil Courts) “ during the past had succeeded them as landowners 
twelve or fifteen years, and the were possessed of sufficient influence 
operation of our revenue system, or power to give meanyaid inmain- 
iraich has had the result of destroy- laiuing the public tranquillity. . . . 
ing the gentry of the country and On the other hand, those who really 
breaking up of the village oommu- • could control the vast masses of the 
nities, 1 attribute solely the disor- rural population were interested in 
ganisation of this and the neigh- bringing about a state of disturbance 
bouring districts. . '. . The ancient and general anarchy.” — Edwards's 
landed proprietary body of the Bu- Personal Narrative. 

■ daon district were stM in existence. 
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also to be a just man, tolerant and compassionate ; 
and he had lifted up his voice fearlessly against the 
wrongs which had been done by our own Govern- 
ment, and injured himself by his plain-speaking. It 
might have been a consideration of this fact that 
saved William Edwards in that hour of danger ; or 
it might have been that some sentiments of chivalry 
restrained them when they thought of the utter help- 
lessness of that single white man among so many ; 
but that day and the next day passed, and still the 
solitary Englishman sat and pra3'ed, knowing that he 
could do nothing unaided, and fearing that no succour 
would ever come to him from a distance. He had a 
guard of Sepo5^s, consisting of about a hundred men 
of the Sixty-eighth from Barcillj’’, and these he was 
beginning to mistrust, for they had cast a covetous 
eye on the Treasury; and he had little more confi- 
dence in the Nujeebs of the Police. He knew that at 
a signal from the Suddur station the anticipated revolt 
would at once commence. 

But on the third day, as he sat at his lonely dinner, 
he saw an Englishman ride up towards his house, 
escorted by a dozen horsemen ; and presently he dis- 
cerned the familiar features of his cousin, Alfred 
Phillips, the Magistrate of Etah.* He was the bearer 
of evil tidings ; but still it was a joyous meeting — ^to 
Edwards most joyous, after those long dreary days 
of complete isolation. Etah is in the Agra Division 
of the North-Western Provinces, nearly opposite to 
Budaon on the other side of the Ganges. The dis- 
trict had risen. In Mr. Colvin’s expressive language, 
it was in “ a blaze of riot and ravage,” f and now the 

* Mr. Phillips in his official re- t p. 245. The " riot and 
port says that he did not reach larage” were increasing every day. 

. Budaon till the 29th. 
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Magistrate was on his way to Bareilly to ask for 
military aid. The cry was for more Sepoys to help 
them against popular insurrections. The little party 
of the Ninth Regiment, the head-quarters of which 
were in rebellion at Aligurh and Etawah, with de* 
tachments in the same state at Mynpooree, had quietly 
joined their comrades ; and. Phillips, thus deserted 
with only a few SoAvars at his back, had crossed the 
river in the hopeless errand of obtaining reinforce- 
ments from Rohilkund, and passing through a dan- 
gerous country, not without risk of his life, had thus 
joined his cousin at Budaon.* Edwards told him 
that there v'as small hope of assistance from Bareilly, 
as he had himself applied for it in vain. But when 
it Avas knoAAm to him that the “ toAvn and rich mart 
of Bhilsea” were threatened by the marauders, he 
made another appeal to the Commissioner, and wrung 
from him a promise of help. It gladdened the hearts 
of EdAvards and Phillips to learn that a company 
of Sepoys from the BareiUy Brigade, under the com- 
mand of an English ofi&cer, were coming into the 
disturbed districts to aid them in the restoration of 
order. Every day the anarchy was becoming more 
extenswe and more intense ; and it Avas thought that 

* Mr. Alfred Phillips distin- flight. AVe followed for some dis- 
guislied himself greatly on this oc- tance outside the town, and killed 
casion. At Kasgunj, he encoun- many, but the ground was difflcult 
tered- a large body of insurgents for following dispersed footmen, 
who liad been plundering in the and we were too small a body to 
neighbourhood — some armed with separate far. Indeed, with the ex- 
inubkets, some only with lattics, or ccption of the Jemadar, and two 
long clubs. “ The whole,” Phillips other Sowars, the rest showed little 
reported, “ could not be Jess than inclination to go forward. On this 
five hundred men.” " As soon as occasion the Jemadar behaved with 
they saw us,” he adds, ‘‘ there was undoubted gallantry. I saw him 
some hesitation apparent ; on which, kill two men,” Phillips says no- 
calling upon the Sowars to follow, I thing of his own exploits, but Wil- 
and the Jemadar charged them, liam Edwards states that his_ cousin 
They fired some shots as we ad- killed “ three men with his own 
vanced, but broke before we reached hands.” 
them. And the whole body took to 
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the Sepoys -would bring deliverance with them. But 
the joy of the English officers was soon turned to 
mourning. For just as it was supposed that the 
wished-for succours were at hand, news came that 
the Bareilly Brigade had revolted, that all the English 
officers at that Suddur station were either killed or 
in flight, that the prisoners in the great Gaol had 
been released, and that the surrounding country was 
in the wildest state of confusion. 

What now was to be done? The news arrived 
eai’ly in the morning ; so Edwards at once aroused 
his cousin, who, anxious to return to his post before 
the roads were closed, mounted his horse and galloped 
towards the banks of the Ganges. Soon afterwards, 
the Alagistrate was joined by a few of his scattered 
countrjTuen from the districts — ^two indigo-factors 
and another — ^which greatly increased the difficulty of 
his position. Edwards himself determined to remain 
at his post so long as there was a hope of being useful 
to his Government. But he called the others toge- 
ther, and after they had joined with him in prayer, 
exhorted them to seek safety in flight. But they 
thought that their safety would be l)est secured by 
remaining with the Magistrate, and they were un- 
willing to depart. Up to this time the Sepoys had 
not broken into revolt. The Treasury-guard at 
Budaon consisted of a party of the Sixty-eighth In- 
fantry — one of the regiments that had revolted — 
under the command of a Native officer. When news 
came that the troops at Head-Quarters had revolted, 
the Soubahdar, with solemn oaths, assured Edwards 
that the Sepoys at Budaon had had no communica- 
tion with their comrades at Bareilly, and that they 
were determined to defend the treasure against the 
Budmashes of the city. But on that very evening 
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May. 
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18 :) 7 ! the Sepoys rose, and the usual work of plunder and 
June, •'devastation commenced. A party from- Bareilly 
came to fraternise with .the Budaon guard ; and the 
released prisoners, some three hundred in number, 
came yelling around the Magistrate’s house. There 
was nothing now left for him but instant flight. So 
he mounted his horse, which had been saddled since 
. the morning, in anticipation of a crisis, and, accom- 
panied by three other Englishmen, rode for his life. 
He had not gone far when a Mahomedan gentleman 
of position and influence in the neighbourhood met* 
him, with a band of retainers, and persuaded him to 
turn back and take refuge in his house, which lay at 
a distance of some three miles from Budaon. Hoping 
that by these means he might conceal himself until 
the mutineers and gaoh birds had scattered themselves 
over the country, and then return to re-establish his 
authority, Edwards readily accepted the proposal. 
He passed, as he went, his own house, and found 
that already it was being plundered — ^the Chuprassies, 

. who had recently served him, being active in the 
' work.* Thus escorted, he passed on safely to 
Sheckoopoor, and spent part of the night in the 
Sheikh’s house. But it was obvious that the sole 
chance of safety lay in his speedy departure, so he 
went on into the howling wilderness. 

The only representative of authority having thus 
departed, there was the usual license — the usual 
crime. The Sepoys — the townspeople — ^the released 
■ convicts — the predatory classes from the neighbour- 
ing villages scrambled for the spoil of the British 
Government and its otfleers, and execrations bitter 
and deep went up at the thought of the abnormal 

*"Tlie first man Isawwasone of a favourite of mine, with my dress 
my own orderlies, and who had hceu sword on him.” 
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emptiness of the Trcasiuy — for Edwards, seeing 1S57. 
Avliat was coming, had wisely refused to receive, for a 
time, the instalments of revenue due from the Ze- 
mindars. But these primal excesses at the central 
point of action were but a small part of the riotous 
disorder in which the month of Slay closed on 
Budaon. The whole district was in a state of the 
wildest anarchy and confusion. Slen rose against 
each other — against the existing order of things — 
against the decrees of the British Government. All 
our administrative errors then stared us in the face.® 

Here, as elsewhere, in Rohilkund and in the greater 
part of the Sleerut Division, every trace of British 
rule was effaced. The Sepoj^s went off to Dellii, and 
left the work of rebellion in the hands of the rural 
population.! The authority of Khan Behaudur 
Khan was proclaimed and acknowledged. District 
officers of different gi’ades were appointed; the re- 
venue was collected in the name of the rebel Govern- 
ment; and the whole province remained to be re- 
conquered. 

It was necessarily a work of no common difficulty 


* “In Budaon llie mass of the 
population rose in a body, and the 
entire district became a scene of 
anarchy and confusion. Tlie ancient 
proprietary body took the oppor- 
tunity of murdering or expelling 
the auclion-pnrcbascrs, and resumed 
possession of their hereditary es- 
tates . . . The mral classes would 
never have joined the Sepoys, whom 
they bated, had not these causes of 
discontent already existed. They 
evinced no sympathy whatever about 
the cartridges, or flour said to be 
made of human bones, and could not 
then have been acted upon by any 
cry of their religion being in dan- 
ger. It is questions involving their 
rights and interests in the soil 


and hereditary holdings, invariably 
termed by tliom ns ‘jau see azeez’ — 
dearer than life — which excite them 
to n dangerous degree.” — Edteards's 
Personal Narrative. 

t “Disturbances broke out in 
every direction, and anarchy and 
misrule completely obtained the 
upper hand. The roads were no 
longer safe for travellers, and op- 
portunity was taken by the bands of 
armed men, who scoured the coun- 
try in all directions, not only to 
satiate their lust for plunder, but to 
settle old feuds by an appeal to arms, 
or more frequently by the committal 
of cruel inurder8.”-j)/r. Carmichaer.’t 
Ofieial Report. 
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1857. for the new Government at such a time to reconcile 
all conflicting interests — especially antagonisms of re- 
ligion. The faith of the dominant party was the 
fliith of a minority. Even in Rohilkund the Ma- 
homedans formed but a small part, of the population. 
The impartiality of the British in dealing with these 
several races was unquestioned.. If they accused us 
of persecution, as they insanely did at that time, it 
was persecution of a catholic kind. If the Hindoos 
did not think that they had more to fear from the 
bigotry of the Mahomedans than from the bigotry 
of the Christians, it was sound policy on the part of 
the new rulers to anticipate such a feeling. So 
Behaudur Khan issued a proclamation calling upon 
all, Hindoos and Mahomedans, to combine , for the 
extermination of the Christians, and assuring the 
first that “ if the Hindoos shall exert themselves in 
the murder of these infidels and expel them from the 
country, they shall be rewarded for their patriotism 
by the extinction of the practice of the slaughter of 
kine,” But, in the true spirit of Mahomedanism, 
these promises were accompanied by threats. “ The 
entire prohibition of this practice,” it was added, “ is 
made conditional upon the complete extermination 
of the infidels from India. If any Hindoo shall 
shrink from joining in this cause, the evils of revival 
of this practice shall recoil upon them ; and if any 
person shall be guilty of acting contrary to the re- 
quirements of this proclamation, he shall be impri- 
soned for six months with a fine.” The Hindoos of 
Rohilkund were, for the most part, a quiet, inofien- 
sive people, engaged in industrial work, artificers or 
agriculturists, or traders of different degrees, little 
accustomed to the use of arms, and by no means 
addicted to fighting. But the Mahomedans of that 
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country, on the other hand, were fierce and unscru- 
pulous, skilled, in the use of offensive weapons, and 
ever ready to use them ; so, notwithstanding their 
numerical inferiorit)^, they were dominant in Eohil- 
kund and the adjacent country, and felt that they 
could issue their mandates without much fear of 
resistance. 

Still Khan Behaudur Khan and his advisers trusted 
more to their guile than to their strength. It oc- 
curred to them that the Christians might endeavour 
■to checkmate the Mahomedans, by making similar 
promises to the Hindoos. So they thought it wise to 
anticipate the movement. “ Should the English,” 
said another proclamation, “ with a view to neutralise 
our proposal and make a similar agreement, and 
urge the Hindoos to rise against the Mussulmans, let 
the wise Hindoos consider that if the English do so, 
the Hindoos will be sadly deceived. The Englisli 
never keep their promises. They are deceitful im- 
postors. The Natives of this country have always 
been tools in the hands of these deceitful Englisli- 
men. None of you should permit this opportunity 
to slip. Let us take advantage of it.” There is much 
of this, doubtless, plagiarised from our English modes 
of assertion. As it was the prevailing faith of Eng- 
lishmen that the Natives of India were liars, we had 
no reason to complain that this slander was retaliated 
upon us. Moreover, we were always reminding the 
bulk of the people of what they had suffered under 
Mahomedan rule, and assuring them that their only 
hopes of happiness and prosperity resided in the per- 
manence of the British Government. It was na- 
tural, therefore, and excusable, that the Mahomedans 
should have copied us also in this matter, and told 
the Hindoos that their true interests lay in the ex- 
VOL. III. u 
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186?. termination of the English and the support of 
uuc-— Aiig. }\Iussulinan rule. A 35111 of Indictment was brought 
against us. It was declared that the English were 
the “ destroyers of the creeds of othw’ Jiations.” Tlien 
the Hindoos were reminded that we had sanctioned 
the re-marriage of Hindoo Avidows* — that we had 
forcibly suspended tlic rites of Suttee — that we had 
j)resscd the Natives of India to embrace our religion 
by promises of advancement — and that we ‘‘had 
made it a standing rule, when a Kajah dies, without 
leaving any male issue by his married wife, to con- 
fiscate his territoiy and not to allow his adopted son 
to inherit it.”t “ Hence it is obvious that such laws 
of the Englisli arc intended to deprive the Native 
Rajahs of their territory and property. They have 
already seized the territory ofNagpore and Lucknow. 
TJieir designs for destrojdng your religion, 0 Rajahs, 
is manifest. J ... Be it known to all of you, that if 
these English are permitted to remain in India, they 
vdll butcher you. all and put an end to your religion.” 
And whilst everywhere were going forth these ap- 
peals to the religious feelings of the Hindoos, the 
Mahomedans were called upon, in most inciting lan- 
guage, in prose and in verse, to commence a Jehad, 
or religious war, against the Feringhees. On the 
faith of the Koran, all true believei’s were told that 
by fighting against the infidels, or paying money to 
enable others to fight, they would secure to them- 
selves eternal beatitude. It was the old story so 
often told, with some variations to suit the purposes 

* The words were, that we had the TSnghsh with respect to the in- 
promulgated that a Hindoo widow f roductioa of the new messing sjs* 
must ro-marry.”— See vol.pp. 188— tem into the gaols, to which refey 
189. enco is made at pages 195 — 19B 

t See ante, pp. 70, et seq. _ vol, i. 
j Here follows a charge against 
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of the hour. I do not knoAV that ever before the 1857. 
commercial element was introduced into a proclama- Aug. 
tion of Jehad with so much pungency as in one 
Avhich was found in the “ duftor” of Khan Behaudur 
Khan, and translated b}' Cracroft Wilson. “ He,” it 
was said, “who will willingly give a pice in this 
cause will get from God on the da)^ of judgment 
' seven hundred pice. And he Avho will spend a rupee 
in this cause, and will use his sword also against the 
infidels, will get from God seven thousand rupees.” 

It may be presumed from this that the “ sinews of 
war” were wanting — that the great difliculty before 
the new Government was a paucity of rupees. But 
it is doubtful whether this figurative appeal to the 
moneyed interest produced the desired efleet, for the 
monej^ came in but slowlj' to tlie public Treasury, 
and more forcible means were resorted to for the 
abstraction of the public coin than these promises 
of enormous usufruct on the day of judgment. Still 
the Native Government went on from day to day, 
from week to week, from month to month, after 
a rude fashion of its own ; and nothing more was 
heard of the English except that here and there some 
VTCtched fugitive was hiding himself disguised in 
Oriental costume, and indebted for his life to the 
exceptional kindness of some Native of the country. 

kleanwhile, there Avas the prologue of a dreadful Farruckabad. 
tragedy in Furruckabad — a district in the Agra Divi- 
sion of the North-Western Provinces, It is bounded 
on the north by Shahjehanpore and Budaon, from 
which it is divided by the waters of the Ganges. But 
though geographically and administratively severed 
from Rohilkund, the social conditions of the districts 
Avere nearly the same. The Mahomedan influences 
Avere there especially strong ; and the Pathan element 

u2 
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v.v.-'i Inrccly roj^rc^entcil nmong thc?c follower.=? of the 
iVopliet. In the early <lap of British rule in In«lin, 
thi- tract of countr}* had been infamous for its law- 
Ic.-mo'S — for the supremacy of n race of bandit?, who 
thought robbery insipid if it were not llavomvd by 
murder. All this was gradually offuced tinder lhi> 
administration of the Knglish ; but although the out* 
ward <ronditions were greatly changed, there was ev<T 
biujoath the surface the old hatred of the white man 
— tin; fdd desire to extirpate him, root and hraneh, 
from the land. They had long been biding tluir 
time; and now the time bad oomc.’^ Before the end 
of May tlie wliole district v.’as in rehcllion. 'J’lie 
'sativi; regiment, the Tenth, had not then mutinied. 
*' I traversed a great portion of the district dining 
liie first week of dune,” writes a trustworthy in- 
formant to me, “and I saw village.s on fire, and 
being plundered on all side.?. At that time thcl'enth 
Niifivc Infantry bad not revolted. 'I’he rebellion 
h;id *‘.\'i-t*,d for a full month before the corp' mu- 
isii'.-}.” 
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district — it was believed that the English Govern- 1S57. 
nient had issued rupees of leather silvered over to 
represent the ordinary coinage of the country. Major 
Weller, of the Engineers, of 'whose good services at 
Agra mention has been made in a preceding chapter, 
was at Futtehgurh in March. A Native banker 
called upon him to inquire into the truth of the 
several stories about the bone-dust and other vile 
designs of the English to destroy the religion of the 
people. The English oflSlcer explained to him the 
absurdity of these rumours. But the man was not 
convinced. “But you know,” he said, “that Go- 
vernment are issuing leather rupees, and intend to 
gather up aU the silver of the country.” Major 
Weller laughed at this story. But the credulous 
banker shook his head, and said that he had seen the 
leather rupees, and had some in his possession.- 
“ Bring them to me,” said WeUer, “ as many as you 
can, and I will give you fourteen annas for each of 
them.” The Native banker took his departure, but 
never produced a leather rupee. It is difficult to 
declare, though it may be easy to conjecture, the 
origin of this story. It was not a weak invention of 
the enemy ; it was in truth a very crafty device, 
well calculated to excite the moneyed interests by 
fears of a depreciation of the currency, and to alarm 
those who still.^ held to the belief that there was 
desecration in contact with leather. Nothing could 
better illustrate the unreasonable alarm pervading 
the district. 

The English station of Futtehgurh lies at a dis- luttcbgurli. 
' tance of about six miles from the town of Furrucka- 
bad. There was a fort — or some works which were 
dignified by the name of one — within which was the 
Gun-carriage Manufactory which Major Kobertson of 
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1857. the Bengal Artillery then superintended. The Tenth 
May~June, Regiment "of Native Infantry was commanded by 
Colonel George Acklom Smith — a soldier of good 
repute. The confidence which he felt in his men — 
a confidence that was shared by most of his officers — 
was strengthened by the belief that the regiment was 
generally regarded by the Native Army as a collection 
of outcasts, with whom their brethren had no sym- 
pathy; for they had gone to Burmah across the 
“ black water.” In times of violent excitement, how- 
ever, such distinctions are disregarded; and it was 
soon apparent that the Tenth were in communication 
with mutineers from other regiments. Indeed, there 
were too many scourings of mutiny and rebellion 
from neighbouring stations to permit any thought of 
safety. All Oude had risen. Rohilkund was in the 
throes of a great rebellion. What hope was there for 
Furruckabad? Not to have taken some precautions 
. would, at such a time, have been madness. So Colonel 
Smith sent numbers of the women and the children 
and the non-combatants in , boats, to drop down the 
river, and to make their way. to what was then 
thought a place of safety, the great Cantonment of 
Ca^vnpore. On the 3rd of June, under cover of the 
darkness, some twelve or thirteen - boats, “ of various 
sorts and sizes,” carried ofP about a hundred of the 
residents of Furruckabad, men, women, and children 
— ^the majority of them being Christian people,- un- 
connected with the public service. 

Occupation Meanwhile the regiment remained in a state of 
of lUe Fort, quiescence. But a day, an hour, might change 

the complexion of afiairs. And Colonel Smith, there- 
fore, determined, if mutiny should surround him, to 
shut himself up in the Fort, with his ofS.cers and the 
Christian people who had either remained atj or had 
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returned to, Futtehgurh. It was hard to say what 1857 
was the temper of the men of the Tenth. They had 
behaved well on the occasion of a revolt in the Gaol, 
and had fired upon the insurgent prisoners, hut, on 
the other hand, they had prevented the removal of 
the treasure into the Fort. At the end of the second 
week of June all confidence — all hope — ^^vas at an 
end. The waves of rebellion were closing around 
Futtehgurh, and it was impossible that the Tenth 
should resist the power of the great flood. The 
troops that had mutinied at Scetapore in the IChyra- 
had Division of Oude*^ were approaching, and, feasted 
and flattered on the wa}' by the rebel Zemindars, 
were holding traitorous correspondence with the 
Tenth. Colonel Smith then saw the necessity of 
destroying the bridge of boats across the river ; and 
his regiment, with that strange outward incorisis- 
tenc)' which sometimes indicates infirmity of purpose, 
sometimes conceals deep designs, applied themselves 
manfully to the work of destruction. This done, a 
party of Native officers told the Colonel that their 
“ time was up,” and that he and all under him had 
better retreat into the Fort. So he gathered up his 
people and prepared to defend himself against the 
multitudes that might rise against him. There was, 
indeed, a gloomy prospect before them. The Fort 
was in a most miserable condition for all purposes 
of defence. There was a glut of gun-carriages and 
models of all kinds of ordnance. But there was a 
dearth both of serviceable guns and of ammunition. 

It is stated that there were six guns on the ramparts 
and an eight - inch howitzer ; but that only thirty 

* These ■were the Forty-first nnd one Infantry.. The narrative of 
Native Infantry, with two regiments this outbreak will be found in a 
of Oude Irregulars, one Cavalry, subsequent book of this History. 
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1857. round shots could be mustered. Of small-arm ammu- 
nition there was a better supply; but many of the 
cartridges were blank. Provisions were with diffi- 
culty obtained ; but after awhile a flock of forty or 
fifty sheep were driven within the walls by^the help 
of a Sepoy of the Eleventh. There was a population 
of about a hundred and twenty Christian people in 
the garrison — one-fourth of whom were men capable 
of bearing arms. The rest were women and children. 
There was only one Artillery officer — ^Major Robert- 
son, of the Gun-carriage Agency — in the Fort. But 
Colonel Tudor Tucker, of the Cavalry, who had 
learnt the gun-drill at Addiscombe, was improvised 
into an Artillery Commandant, and right well he did 
his work. 

Juno 18. Whilst Colonel Smith was gathering up his people 
o/ihc'Nwnb concerting measures for their defence, the Sepoys 
’.of the Tenth were openly declaring themselves. They 
tendered their allegiance to the Nawab of Furrucka- 
bad, who had cast in his lot against us, and formally 
placed him on the Musnud under a royal salute. 
They opened the Gaol, and they seized the treasure, 
which they had pretended to guard.*' But when the 
new Native Government demanded it, they resolutely 
refused to surrender a rupee. They were determined 
not to mutiny for nothing. And when the Sepoys of 
the Forty-first from Seetapore asked for a share of it, 
they refused to divide the spoil. From that time 
there was sharp contention between the two regi- 
ments. The Tenth seem to have had more greed for 
. money than for blood. But the Forty-first having 
tasted the delights of murder, were eager for the 

* - Among other loot that fell of tho Maharajah Dulccp Singh, 
into tlio hands of tho dcspoilors who had an establishment at yuttch- 
•wcrc the jewels and other properly gurh. (See note in Appendix.) • 
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destruction of the English in the Fort, and implored 1857. 
the Nawah to order the Tenth to lead the attack on 
their old officers. Disappointed in this and in their 
design up the treasure, they set lire to all the houses 
in the Cantonment, and preluded their attack on the 
Fort by an internecine conflict, in which sevei'al 
Sepoys on both sides were left dead upon the parade- 
ground. The Forty-first, when urged to display their 
own sincerity by leading the attack, said that the 
omens were not then favourable, but tliat the 25th 
would be a propitious day. So on that day action 
commenced. The Sepoys had two post guns, witli 
which they had pledged themselves to protect the 
treasure ; and the Nawab, who had flung himself, 
with the deadliest animosity, into the active work of 
rebellion, spared no pains to supply the besiegers with 
the munitions of war, and hounded them on to the 
destruction of the white men. He had received 
favours from the English Government. He had 
been rescued from ruin by their kindly exertions. 

But nothing could efface the traditions of a by-gone 
supremacy. He had assumed an air of friendliness 
and an appearance of placidity, when he well knew 
that the storm was brewing. But now the expected 
hour had come ; and he found himself master of a 
country in which before he had only been a pen- 
sioner.* 

With desperate odds against them, our little garri- Gallantry of 
son displayed a sturdy gallantry , that could not be 
surpassed. Day and night they toiled, weary but 
undaunted, in the batteries. It was no new thing 

* His family were in receipt of British Government, by the careful 
arge compensatory allowances from management of the property, bad 
the British Government. But his saved the family from absolute 
predecessors and himself had been beggary, 
ruinonsly extravagant, and the 
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for our people to be driven to use strange ammuni- 
tion vitb their artillery. The implements of the Gun 
Manufactory, as screws, hammers, holts, and axles, 
were sewn up in gunny-bags and made to do service 
as grape-shot. But rude as were these implements 
of warfare, they did good execution among the be- 
siegers, and many fell beneath the fire of our English 
rifles. Colonel Smith, a noted marksman, picked off 
the enemy with an amount of skill that would have 
done credit to the prizemen of "Wimbledon. Tudor 
Tucker was shot by a Sepoy as he was looking out 
through an embrasure, or loophole, to see the effect 
of the last discharge of his gun. The Chaplain, Mr. 
Frederick Fisher, alternated the duties of a soldier 
with those of a Christian minister. He preached on 
the text, “What time I am afraid I will trust in 
thee;” and then went out to face the enemy. His 
wife and boy were with him. They were secure 
in the residence attached to the Gun-carriage Agency, 
and it is related that little Phil. Fisher and the other 
children were playing and singing as joyously as if 
nothing were going on out of the common course of 
events. The women prayed almost unceasingly for 
the brave men who were defending them. They bore 
up bravely in their passiveness — ^all but one. This 
was the widow of a sergeant, or conductor, attached 
to the Clothing Agency, who was shot dead at his 
post. She was not one to sit down and weep. She 
went out to work. She. took a rifle and posted her- 
self in one of the bastions, whence she is said to have 
shot down many of the mutineers. ^ It was a most 

* Tlus \ras the stoiy told to Mr. it would appear that Se^eant (Con- 
William Edwards by a Natire in- doctor) Ahem was killed in the 
formant, who, however, added that Zort, but Mrs. Ahem is said to 
the woman had been killed at her have been murdered at Cawnpore. 
work. Prom the ofSdal accounts 
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uncqtial conflict. The besiegers were not strong in 1857. 
arlillcrv, and their light guns could not make practi- 
cable breaches in the walls of the Fort. The)' de- 
livered some unsuccessful ■ assaults, and were driven 
bade with hcav)’ loss. But the Sep 03 ^s had learnt, 
from our teaching, lessons of warfare not to be 
neglected ; so the}’' betook themselves to mining 
operations. The}' did not fight unaided — ^for many 
of the chief Mahomedan people had joined them, and 
were animating and aiding the assailants. In one of 
the attacks the foremost man was a Patlian, named 
^looltan IvJian, who had assisted the escape of Jlr. 
Edwards. The Chaplain, Fisher, shot him dead on 
the crest of the breach, and those who followed him 
fell back in disma}'. But gallant as were those thirty 
defenders, the defence could not be protracted with 
any hope of success or safety to the garrison. Their 
ammunition had failed, and there was no prospect of 
the arrival of any succours, though Smith had written 
imploi’ingly for them. His letters reached Agra.'® 

As the Native regiments there had been disarmed, a 
detachment of Europeans might have been spared 
from the seat of Government. Major 'Weller, who 
knew the country well, olFered to lead it. But the 
detachment was not sent.f So it was resolved that 
the besieged should drop do^vn into the boats on the 
river, under cover of the night. 

There were but three boats for the party of a hun- Evncnaiion 
dred Christian people, and they drifted out forlornly 
into darkness and unto death. This was the second 
exodus from Futtehgurh. How it had ’fared with 

* One of lliem is now before me, small chavooters, and on sueh thin 
wrillcn in Erenoh — or in such paper that it might have been con- 
Ercnch as an old Indian officer, vcved in a quill, 
after years of absence from Europe, T Sec Appendix for farther in- 

can commonly command — in very formation on this pomt. 
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1857. . tlic first was not known. But the one idea was to 
escape to CaArapore, that cruel CaAvnpore, Avhich Avas 
to Avitness the massacre of so many of our Cliristian 
people. It AA^as a necessity that there should be some 
delay in embarking so many AA'omen and children 
AA'ith such requisites and appurtenances as could be 
gathered together for the river vo 3 'age. So the shades 
of night had AA’cll-nigh glimmered into daAvn before 
the boats AA'cre fairlj'^ afloat. The difficulties and 
dangers of the escape Avere thus greatly enhanced. 
Colonel Smith, Colonel Goldie, and Major Robertson 
commanded severally the three boats. But ere long 
the three AA^ere reduced to tAvo. Colonel Goldie’s boat 
ran upon a shoal, and the rudder Avas smashed. A 
vain attempt Avas made to repair it, the result of 
AA'hich Avas that the villagers of Soonderpoor came 
doAA'n upon our people in great numbers and fired 
upon them. The blood of the gallant Englishmen 
Avas stirred by this assault. Then a little band of 
five Christian officers* Avent out and charged a 
throng of three hundred Natives, and drove them 
back to their A'illagc AA'ith the loss of some of tlieir 
leaders. But it Avas plain that they could not Avait 
any longer to refit, so the occupants of Colonel 
Goldie’s boat betook themselves to Colonel Smith, 
and they pursued their perilous journey doAvn the 
river. 

rureuit of the The pursuit noAV became more active. The Scpoy.s 

cncmj. pos3C.ssion of the ferr^'-boats to folloAA' the 

fugitiv'cs, and a gun AA'as sent doAvn on the right 
bank of the river to bear upon our unhappy peojilo. 
The A'illagers on both banks, especially the dwcller.s 

TiiMC were Cnpt.iin Vibart nccoonis say that the armed vil- 
tSecond Cavalry), Major Munro, Lagers were from four Immired to 
IJ'-utenanti Ectford, Swcelcnham, five hundrcd jn number. Tlicyc.imc 
and ilcaderaon of the Tenth. Some from three villages. 
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in t]u‘ Miiljnint.Hlntt vUlniru'^. A’U upon thorn with isb?. 
•’(pjjil for«>i'ity. 'i'h'’ro htul hocu sinnU olnuioc of 
t>oapo, from iIjo tir>f. hnt whon Mnjor Cohort ‘•on's 
host proutuh'il ojj n *.nnthh:ink o]»p<»!.it<* to Sin^co- 
Ihnnpoiv. Jill Itopii ws'; nhsntlonotl by its ininritcs. 

Tho i'opnys won* roniinu tlown upon thoni in ilnnr 
h(^;it'‘. ;nt<l tho iisnhs of tin* rivor \v<‘rc lined with 
enoiniv’s. 'I'hero wns acted over ntrain, on a smaller 
scab', the dreadful scene <»f the imi'e^aere at the (’awn- 
pore Cihant. w<anen. and rhildren Ihino thetn- 

selves into the rivi-r, some to he drowned, sojue. to he 
shot, somo to he cut « 1 owjk Three only of the boat’s 

erew t-icanod with life and liherlv.* Out of the 

• • 

jireneral h«>rror it i< dillienlt to extract the miserable 
truth of individtial ralamities. It v.-otild seem that 
the oallant ('hajdain. Fisher, severely wonndtal. leapt 
into the river with his wife and eliild in his arms, 

'riiey Were Ixilh drowned : hut he himself ese:tj»ed 
immedi.at<* di ath by hidinc; himself during the night, 
and then maUing hisw.ay at dawn to Colonel Smith’s 
hoat.f Mr.'S. Ihihert.^on, her child, and Mi.-^s 'J'homp- 
.•-on, who aceomjjanied her, also lost their live.s at this 

* Mjijor llf.t Mr. j'njs'ij" lirr, nntl tsR linil Ihrir ctiiM 

M'.it .’-tr. Chuu-litT, Uvo tsdly in In's }trm^. lie (.tunr.s) 

M cf.iiiijrt. fusin ilip a]i|>t-ar.mcc of tlie rliilil in 

•j' *■ ri-1nT wris ttn-.ir.ili'ii, a Irdl lii' lliat lie (little I’liilip 

Vif-'in;; liis Icli lliieli. 'Pie ri>lirr) w.i% (iroliMiIy ilrmvnrtl, fi.r 

SejioiK till n jilciifr'i'li: toliD.'inl \va^ llic fate of many chilJren 
tlie boat. Major ItolicrtMin now in tlie confiiaion of Keltini; out of 

ntei'il the anti ehildit ii to (;cl the boat Ahmit four uVloek 

into the water to ra\e theinM-Ivra. on the mornini: of the Olli (.Sunday), 

'i'iu-y <iid M), Jones was still in the poor Fred. Fisher hailed the ho’at, 
bnai with other peutlcmeu, ii'in;; Jlc was (done. _ Directly he fjot on 
tlieir nuiskels. 11c cannot lay to a board be burst into (cars, and said, 
reilainiy wbclber tbc ladies* were ‘ My poor wife mid child were both 
moNlly .‘•hot in tbc water or were drtiwned in iny arms!’ tVlicre he 
drowned ; hut when he jumped info had been all night, or wlinl he bad 
the water himself be saw Mr.s. been dning, Jones did not hear.” — 

Fisher, at some distance, up (o her Iter. Mr. Sjiry, Chaplain at AUaha- 
waist in water. The current was had, to Archdeacon Pratt. MS. 
strong, and it carried her off her Correspondenee. 
legs several times. Fisher was sup- 
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place. One of Colonel Goldie’s daughters fell at the 
same time. Major Phillott of the Tenth, and other 
officers of the same regiment, were also lost herc^ 
with several people attached to the Gun-carriage and , 
Clothing Agencies.**^ Some were taken prisoners, and 
blown from guns by the Nawab of Furruckabad. 
Major Robertson, though painfully wounded, escaped 
with his life, by the generous aid of Mr. David 
Churcher, an indigo-planter, who secured an oar, on 
which the two supported themselves in the river until 
midnight, when they went ashore, and lay hidden in 
the village of Kulhour, where some herdsmen shel- 
tered them and fed them. Then was witnessed 
another of those acts of heroic self-devotion of which 
the annals of the Sepoy War afford so many touch- 
ing examples. Churcher might have made his 
escape, but • Robertson was in such dire agony both 
of body and of mind that he could not rouse him- 
self to the activity of flight. So Churcher deter- 
mined not to leave him. For more than two months 
he watched over the stricken artilleryman, until 
death mercifully came to the relief of the sufferer. 
Then Churcher buried his friend, raised a mound 
of earth over his remains to mark the spot, and 
betook himself to the jungle, where Providence mer- 
cifully protected him, and enabled him, after awhile, 
to escape to Cawnpore. 

In the meanwhile Colonel Smith’s boat — the last 
of the little fleet, with all the survivors of the Fut- 
tehgurh Fort, dropped down towards Cawnpore — ^the 

* Among those who perished sister of Mr. P. Fisher and of Colo- 
were Dr. and Mrs. Heathcote. Mrs. nel Fisher, wliose sad fate Sool- 
Heathcote was a niece of Mr. tanporc shall afterwards be dc- 
Fishcr, and sister of tlie wife of scribed. These murdered officers 
Major Darcy Todd — danghtera of were sons^ of the Kcv. Henry 
Dr. Sandham, Surgeon of the Six- Fisher, Senior Presidency Chaplam 
teenth Lancers, who had married a for a long series of years. 
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(ItVjrcil liavbotir of rcfuirc. And horc anlhcnlic 1S57. 

history fades into dim conjecture. Wljat hcfel tlicm 

on the way is not known. Ihit it is too sure that 

they .all perished :il the place in wliich they had 

thought to find .‘•afutv and shclt<'r. Tliat they fell 
»« •' • • 

into the, cruel hands of l)<*ondoo Punt, Xana Sahib, 
and were butchered at ('awnpore, luis been already 
narrated.* It is known also that those who had 
preceded them in the Hot ilia which left Futtchpurh 
on the -Ith of .Tune, had been .«ent to the shamhle.s 
before them. In all, more than two Inindrcd Chri-s- 
tian ]>coj)lc — men, women, and children — who were 
in or near Futtehjiurh at the be.ginniuu: of June, died 
miserably on the dreary river voya£rc or at the place 
of their dc,st illation, wlicre they had hoped to escajic 
the malice of their per.secutor.s.f 

The English in Furruckabad having thus been Dip T fnwnb 
expelled and destroyed, and all trace of their antho- 
rity eflaced, an attempt was made to .sy.stematisc the 
restored Native Government. But the Kawab, Tuf- 
foozul Hoosein Ivhan, was not a chief of super- 
abundant energy and activity, and it is doubtful 
whether he much delighted in the greatness which 
had been thrust upon him. He was a man of quiet 
habits and dikltantc tastc.'s, fond of painting and 
illuminating, and like olher.5, both in the East and 
theAVest, of the same artistic tendencies, somewhat 
addicted to epicurean practices. He liked dancing 

• Ante, vol. ii. ijagc 353. rcnclicil Itillioor on flic 9lh of July, 

t Colonel AVillinins, in his ad- that the occupants were seized there 
mirahlc report of events at Cawn- and sent into Cawnporc, tlinl tlic 
pore, vvliicli I hare before quoted gentlemen (three cxccntcd, Colonels 
from, savs that those n-ho left I'nt- Goldie and Sinilh and Mr. Thorn* 
tchgnrh'on the 4th of June arc sup- hill) were killed on the lOtli or 
posed to have perished at Cawnporc lllh, and the women and children 
on the 12th of that month. lie massacred on the 15th of that 
states that Colonel Smith’s boat month. 
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iS'i". ^irls boffer than .soldiers, and bad more pleasure in 
Jniv-A«". f{jQ society of parasites tlian of public functionaries. 

lie had a traditional ascendancy in the province, and 
that was all. He was a weak rather than a bad 
man, and there were many people about him whose 
hatred of the English was far more intense than his 
own. He sat on a throne, and orders were issued in 
his name for the collection of the revenue, and for 
the definition of the processes of civil and criminal 
law. Tlie regulations did not differ much from those 
which had been ordained in the time of British rule, 
but they were enforced inth greater stringency. It 
was not to be expected that, here or elsewhere, after 
long years of depression, jNTative administrators should 
suddenly arise with systems and organisations of their 
omi. In such an emergency they were fain to pick 
• up, from the leavings of their predecessors, such 
crumbs as they could find. Our old Native ofScials 
were, for the most part, not unwilling — if not re- 
joiced — ^to array themselves under the Native Go- 
vernments. Not being able to see into men's hearts, 
I cannot say whether in this there was any spirit of 
nationality, or w’hether it w’as merely an instinct of 
greed. If they did not obtain higher pay — ^and in 
most instances they procured at least the promise of 
it — they had greater opportunities of illicit gains. 
Our military retainers were as children, and, like the 
cliildren of all nations, they were crueL But our 
civil functionaries had the astuteness of maturity 
about them, and were cold and calculating in the 
midst of the general excitement. It was a necessity 
of their very existence that they should cast in their 
lot with the dominant power. And perhaps they did 
not much care whether the White man or the Black 
man were triumphant, so long as they retained their 
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places and preserved their pa}'. Some, however, held I857. 
back — doubtful as to the final issue of the struggle — Aug- 

far-seeing men, who could afford to wait. And in 
time they had their reward.* 


I shall not pause here to attempt a full and im- Character of 
partial inquiiy into the inner history — the moral 
anatomy, I may sa}' — of this great movement against 
the White j\Ian. But something may be briefl}^ said 
about the character of the events recorded in the 
chapter now brought to a close — a chapter, the mate- 
rials of which have been derived from the official 
reports of our own civil officers. In man}' parts of 
the North-Western Provinces there had been violent 
rebellion without the aid or presence of Sepoys — 
where Sepoys were few or none — before they had 
risen, or after they had left the disturbed districts. 

And in some instances our Native soldiers had ac- 
tively aided the authorities in putting dovm popular 
insurrections. The violence of tlie Sepoys was com- 
monly of a superficial kind, and such seeds of 
rebellion as they sowed took no root in the soil. 

Having plundered the treasuries, perhaps killed their 


* Mr. C. R. Lindsay, in liis very 
able and exhaustive report, says: 
“ The conduct of the oflicials serving 
llic British Government at the time 
of the outbreak was not praisc- 
worthy. Out of the six Tchscldars 
(eliief revenue oCBccrs) three took sor- 
viec with the Nawab. Out of eleven 
head police officers six aecepted 
situations under the new Gorcrii- 
nient. Amongst the nine Peshkars 
(officers next in rank to the Tch- 
scldars), live gave in their adherence 
to the Nawab. The Canoongocs 
were all, save one, employed. All 

■ YOL. III. 


the collecting Sowars, with the 
exception of one, went over to the 
Nawab en siinsse. Of the other 
officials, such ns Bccord-kccpcrs, 
Mohurrers, Nazirs, Burkendauzes, 
Chuprassics, £c., all, or nearly .all, 
tendered their services to the Go- 
vernment of the time. The She- 
ristadars of the criminal and re- 
venue departments, and the Nazir 
of the former, did not accept ap- 
pointments. The latter official got 
rather severely handled by the 
rebels. He was fined and plundered 
of a portion of his properly.” 


1857. 

Mny— Aug. 
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olTiccrs nnd . otlior Christian people, and opened the 
gaols, they made for their homos or betook themselves 
to Delhi. It was not on account of the violence of 
the Sepoys that the Lieutenant-Governor described 
the provinces under his rule as in “ a blaze of ravage 
and riot,” - or that the Governor-General wrote 
oHicially that they were “ lost to us” for the time. 
AVhere were no sources of complaint against the 
British Government other than of a military cha- 
racter, no grievances, no apprehensions, no alarms, 
where none liut our trained soldiers were smarting 
under injuries, real or supposed, these uprisings made 
comparatively a slight and transient impression upon 
the country in respect of its government and admi- 
nistration ; and our authority Avas speedily rc- 
imposecl. But there were fears and discontents with 
which greased cartridges had no connexion, and 
uprisings not incited by thoughts of the spoliation 
of the treasure-chests. The fears and discontents of 
powerful classes, who felt that they had been down- 
trodden by the English, that their old dynasties 
had been subverted, their old traditions ignored, 
their old systems violated, their old usages con- 
temned, and that everywhere the reign of annexation 
and innovation had common eed, and was threatening 
to crush out the very hearts of the nations, struck 
deep root in the soil, and it was a work of time to ^ 
eradicate the evil growth. And all this, too, in the 
model provinces, the administrative conduct of which 
had been vaunted as the greatest triumph of British 
rule in the East. 

It belongs to a later stage of this History, when 
the events of the Sepoy War shall have been more 
fully narrated, to prosecute this important inquiry 
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to its legitimate termination. Wliat has been now 1857. 
written is a commentar}’’ onl}' on the contents of the Mnj. 
present chapter. The brave heart of Lieutenant- 
Governor Colvin would not have been torn, as it was, 
if he had thought that the convulsions in the North- 
Western Provinces were confined to our military 
Cantonments. 
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JHAPTER III. 

ABXIETIES OF ME. COLVIN — TUB NATIVE CniEFS— SCINDIAH AND IIII 
CONTINGENT— EVENTS AT GWALIOtt — ODTBUEAE OF TUB CONTINGENT — 
ESOAFB OF THE ENGLISH— THE NEEMHCII BRIGADE— II OLKAE AND 
TBOOFS — OUTBREAK AT INDORE — ^WITHDRAWAL OF THE RESIDENT — 
RAJFOOTANA. 

Colvin suffered cruelly, but lie bore up bravely, 
though the silent approaches of death already were 
casting their dark shadows over him. Much of which 
I have written was either not knoivn' at all, or but 
dimly perceived at the Head-Quarters of the Supreme 
Government. But every day brought in some dis- 
astrous tidings to the Lieutenant-Governor, whose in- 
timate knowledge of all local circumstances painfully 
disclosed to him the full significance of the distressing 
stories that came huddling on each other. Those 
which 1 have recorded are but excerpts from the 
grim catalogue of “ ravage and riot” which so dis- 
tracted and distressed him. And he felt that, bad 
as was what he saw before him in the Present, there 
miglit be worse in the Future to assail him. 

To the -bearing of the Native chiefs in this con- 
juncture, and especially of the Maharajah Scindiah 
of Gwalior, whose capital lay at a distance of only 
sixty-five miles from Agra, Colvin had looked from 
the commencement of the rebellion with extreme 
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anxiety, and notwithstanding the promising signs 1557. 
and symptoms above recorded,* he was still racked 
by most painful doubts, which soon became most 
distressing realities. That great Mahratta Prince 
had a Contingent force of more than eight thousand 
men, with twenty-six guns,t under English officers, 
and a purely Native force of ten thousand men. 

The Contingent was little more than a local branch 
of our own military establishment, and there was 
small chance of the Gwalior soldiciy being proof 
against the general alarm which was pervading the 
Native Army in all i)arts of the countiy. It was very 
soon apparent that they were tainted. But an army 
rebellinj; against its master, and without an acknow- 
lodged head, is one thing ; an army led to the battle 
by its sovereign prince is another thing, and one far 
more perilous to encounter. Everywhere it was 
asked, nervously, “ What will Scindiah do ?” The 
opportunity that lay before him was a tempting one. 

He might shake himself loose from the thraldom of 
the dominant Englishman; he might increase his 
territor}', and increase his army, and become a more 
powerful and independent ruler than his ancestoi’s 
had been in the palmiest days of the Raj. Every 
Native Prince is surrounded, more or less, by a crew 
of parasites and intriguers, whose game it is to foster 
the growth of evciy kind of corruption, and to shut 
him out from the good influences brought to bear 
upon him by honest and enlightened advisers. There 
were those, doubtless, who, still smarting under the 
losses sustained by their defeat at Maharajpore and 

* Antct paRO 208. pounders and a Iwcnt^-four-pound 

t There were two regiments of howitzer), and a garrison battery 
Irregular Cavalry — 1158 men of all with two eighteen-pounder iron guns 
ranks — seven regiments of Infantry, attaelied for field serviec. Twenty- 
aggregating 6412, four field bat- six guns in all, with 748 artillery, 
teries (each comprising five nine- men. 
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Punniali, would fain have persuaded the young 
Maharajah to array himself on the side of the 
enemies of the English now that all things seemed 
to he in their favour. It was not to be expected 
that being a man and a Mahratta, he should not, 
when assailed by the fierce temptation, sometimes 
have wavered in his allegiance, and, for a little while, 
yielded inwardly to the allurements that beset him. 
Perhaps, indeed there was not a Native chief in 
India who was not sometimes minded to wait and 
watch at the outset of the great convulsion. And 
there were some personal circumstances, peculiar to 
the Gwalior chief, which rendered it especially likely 
that he would cast in his lot against the usurping 
Englishman. 

At this time Scindiah was in his twenty-third year. 
His passion for military display had grown with his 
growth, and strengthened with his strength. Had 
he lived half a century earlier, this ambition might 
have been pregnant with great events. He might 
have ripened into a leader of armies, and made for 
himself a place in the history of the world. But all 
independent action of this land had been crushed out 
of the Native Princes of India by the universal domi- 
nation of the British. By the introduction of what 
we called our subsidiary system, it had come to pass 
that there was but one military power, but one mili- 
tary nation left on the great Indian Peninsula. The 
English soldier put do'mi all internal conflicts, and 
took upon himself the general defence of the country. 
Neither Mahrattas, nor Rajpoots, nor Pathans, nor 
any other race, Hindoo or Mahomedan, within cer- 
tain limits, were allowed to fight among themselves 
So a Native Prince, ivith strong military instincts, 
had nothing to do but to play at soldiering. Of the 
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young Maliarajali Scindiah, it was officially reported 1857. 
in 1856, that he “seemed to enjoy no occupation save 
drilling, dressing, ordering, transforming, feasting, 
j)laying with his troops, and the unwearied study of 
books of evolutions ; and he grudged no expenditure 
connected with this amusement.”* 

A man of this character, if he had fallen into bad 
hands, might have been dangerous to himself and to 
others. Fortunately, he fell into good hands — ^hands 
that gently but firmly restrained the restlessness of 
his nature. At the most critical period of his life he 
had Dinkur Rao at his elbow. That great Native The Dewan 
statesman, who has shared with Salar Jung, 

Hyderabad, the glory of being the Abul-Fuzl of the 
nineteenth century, and from whom the best of our 
English administrators have learnt many lessons of 
wisdom, exercised a benign influence, not only over 
the government of the Gwalior territory, which he 
reformed and consolidated, but over the personal 
character of Scindiah himself. He could not do this 
without exciting some jealousy in the mind of the 
Maharajah, and raising hostile cabals among a less 
worthy class of Durbar servants. But, encouraged 
and sustained by the British Political Agent, he 
triumphed over these difficulties. In Major Charters Charter 
Macpherson, our Government had at the Court of 
Gwalior a representative in every way qualified both 
to conciliate and to restrain a man of Scindiah’s tem- 
perament. A member of a family, distinguished in 
many different departments of the public service, he 
had gained for himself an enduring reputation by his 
successful efforts to suppress the great abomination 
of Meriah sacrifice in Southern India. He was one 
of the good old school of soldier-statesmen, with large 
* Report of Major Charters Macpherson, December 13, 1856. 
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1857 . huniciTi sympathies and broad catholic political vieivs. 

May— June. Yew men, whom I have known and conversed with, 
have had less of that national self-love, which so often 
over-rides truth and justice in our estimate of and 
our conduct towards others. Essentially tolerant and 
many-sided, he could see how much of the evil, which 
we are wont to condemn in the Native States of India, 
is the growth of circumstances which have been de- 
veloped in our own forcing-house. He felt that the 
young Maharajah was at least as good as, perhaps 
better than, we had any right to expect him to be ; 
but he exerted himself to make him still better. The 
relations between the British Officer and the Mah- 
ratta Prince were of the most friendly kind. The 
cordiality between them had been confirmed by their 
visit to Calcutta in March, 1857, the incidents of 
which made a strong impression on Scindiah’s mind. 
He saw at our English capital much that was new to 
him — much that was suggestive and impressive. And 
he returned to Gwalior with not only an enlarged 
estimate of the magnificent resources of the British 
Government, but with a more assured belief than he 
had ever entertained before of their friendly feeling 
and just intentions towards him. That was a time 
of almost general alarm among the rulers of the 
Native States of India ; and Lord Canning saw 
clearly the necessity of allaying it. So the Maha-' 
rajah carried back with him to Gwalior the remem- 
brance of assuring words spoken to him by the 
Governor-General at Calcutta, and had no more fear 
for the perpetuation of his dynasty. If he did not 
regard with much complacency the domination of 
the English, he felt that it was inevitable, and he 
reconciled himself to it, more contentedly than he 
could have done, when the air was alive with rumours 
of the annexation of the Native States. 
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It lins been seen that, on the first outbreak of 1857 . 
revolt, Scindiab bad manifested his loyalty by placing 
his troops at the disposal of the Lieutenant-Governor Sciudiali. 
of Agra. iMajor j\Iacpherson had always doubted 
from the first whether the Contingent, composed as 
it was of the same materials ns our own Native Army, 
would ever act against our Sepo}^ mutineers ; and he 
represented that in no manner could the Maharajah 
testify his own devotion to the Briti.sh so well as 
by sending to Agra his own body-guard, consisting 
mainl}* of j\Iahratta horsemen “ of liis own kindred 
or caste.”^ To this Scindiah had cheerfully responded. 

He saw the departure of his favourite phalanx with 
pride, and rode out some way to their camp. The 
Contingent, the Llaharajah mistrusted as much as 
!Macpherson had done ; and he warned the British 
Agent that they had ceased entirely to be servants of 
the Government. Their hearts were with the mu- 
tineers of the Bengal Army. They were holding 
nightly meetings— taking oaths upon the Ganges 
watei’ — ^receiving emissaries from Calcutta and Delhi 
— ^both accepting and propagating monstrous stories 
of our efforts to destroy the religions of the country 
and inculcating upon Hindoos and Mahomedans alike 
the duty of hastening the downfall of the British 
Government in India. But still Brigadier Ramsay Confidence of 
and his officers, like their comrades of the Regular 
Ann)’^, believed in the fidelity of their men. Vainly 
were the views of the Maharajah and the PoliticM 
Agent represented to him ; he said that they were 
tinged with Mahratta intrigue and were not to be 
trusted. Still Maepherson insisted upon the duty of 
taking some precaution to insure the safety of the 

^laioT Maepherson sajs of tlicse separable from his pleasures and 
men, that tliey had been Soindiah’s State.” 
companions by day and by night in- 
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1857. 

•M'ly — Juno. 


Mny 28. 
The first 
ptuiic. 


women and children in the event of a sudden out- 
break; and to this end if was arranged that the 
Residency should be fixed upon as a place of refuge, 
that the Contingent-guard posted there should be 
withdrawn, and Durbar troops substituted for them. 
But when the Political Agent represented that it 
would be expedient for the wives and children of the 
Contingent officers quietly and gradually to take up 
their abode in the Residency, the Brigadier protested 
against the movement as. one that would indicate 
want of confidence in the fidelity of the troops. 

But on the next day there was a great panic in 
Cantonments ; and the women and children were 
flying for their lives to the Residency. It was ex- 
pected that the troops would rise that night ; but it 
was a false alarm. When tidings of this movement 
reached Bcindiah, he rode down, with a strong 
escort, to the Residency, posted troops securely 
around it, and urged upon Maepherson the expe- 
diency of bringing all the women and the children 
to a spacious mansion, built in the English style, 
attached to the Palace, where they u'ould be pro- 
tected by his own people. So on the next day they 
were removed as quietly as possible to the asylum 
provided .for them by the Maharajah ; and there they 
ought to have been suffered to remain. But the 
Sepoys of the Contingent protested that the removal 
of our women and children was an imputation on 
their honour, and they prevailed with their officers to 
recall their families to Cantonments.® 


* Major Mncplicrson lolegraplicd that all was qniofc and confidcnco 
to Mr. Colvin to send oack increasing, and tliat he “ considered 
Soindiali’s body-guard as there was tliat Sciiidiah was endeavouring to 
danger of a rising; but Brigadier inorcasc his own services at the 
Hamsay having read this telegram, expense of the Contingent.” 
wrote' to the Ucutenant-Governor 
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REVOLT AT THE OET-STATIONS. • 

The grievous error that had been committed was 1S57. 
soon palpable. No sooner had “ confidence been re- 
stored” at Head- Quarters than all the Contingent 
troops posted at the out-stations broke into rebellion. 

The first two weeks of June saw all the country 
occupied by the Contingent in a blaze of mutiny and 
rebellion. One regiment revolted at Neemuch on 
the 4th, with all the Company’s troops. On the 7th, 
revolt was inaugurated at Jhansi with the most 
fiendish orgies that the imagination could devise. 

At Sepree and J ubbulpore, the troops were showing 
unmistakable signs of a speedy rising ; and from our 
own provinces everywhere came disastrous tidings of 
regiments in mutiny, of Christian people mm*dered or 
flying for their lives, of law and authority prostrate, 
of districts overrun by unscrupulous marauders. 

There was now an almost general impression at Temper of 
Gwalior that the power of the English in India was droops, 
at its last gasp. Among the very few who did not 
share this belief were Scindiah and his Minister. The 
difficulties with which they were beset were of a 
most embarrassing kind, for there was a constant 
flood of Mahratta mtrigue ever pouring itself upon 
the Maharajah, and endeavouring to sweep away the 
influence and ascendancy of the Dewan, who was 
heart and soul with the English party. His most 
cherished friends and companions were active upon 
the other side. They had suffered by our domina- 
tion ; they were eager for the overthrow of Dinkur 
Rao ; and they hoped to persuade Scindiah that, as 
- his power would be vastly aggrandised by the expul- 
sion of the British-, it was folly to abstain from cast- 
ing in his lot with the victorious army. He listened, 
made plausible answers, and talked of waiting ; but 
he never swerved from his allegiance. Amidst all 
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1S57. those sinister infliiences he remained true to us; and 

June. fQj, a-,y],iic the Durbar Army continued to be loyal 

to its master. But it was plain that the Contingent 
at Gn’alior might at any moment cast off the trammels 
of mock loyalty and break out into the violence of 
uncontrolled rebellion. 

The mitiircnk The daj^, indeed, was close at hand. On Sunday, 

nt Gwnhor. ^ English — Sunday, the l4th 

of June — our Christian people attended divine service 
in the church and took the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. There had been a funeral in the morning. 
A little son of Captain Murray had been laid in the 
grave, and many of the European residents of Gwalior 
had attended the burial. The Sepoj^s saw them go 
and depart, and were respectful — almost s}nnpathising 
in their demeanour. The day passed, and all was 
outwardly quiet. But on the evening of that Sabbath 
the Contingent rose. The crisis was precipitated after 
the wonted fashion. There was a cry that the Euro- 
peans were upon them — a panic in the Lines and then 
a general revolt. The Artilleiymen rushed to their 
guns ; the Infantry seized their muskets. The sound 
of firing and the sight of flames, breaking the still- 
ness and the darluiess of the night, proclaimed that 
the orgies of rebellion had commenced. Shouting, 
yelling, bugling, the Sepoys of the Contingent, in the 
wildest confusion, under the influence of a great fear, 
feeling that the time had come, roused themselves to 
the work of mischief. Their officers, who, in accord-' 
ance with the early habits of the East, had either 
retired to their beds or were preparing for rest, rose 
up, hastily clothed themselves, and hurried down to 
the Lines. Many then left their homes never to see 
them again. All hope of quieting the general excite- 
ment had passed away. There was a furious multi- 
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tudcj eager to cast oft’ the domination of the British 1867- 
— some thirsting for the blood of the white-faced Juno 14. 
Christians. So "when our officers went amidst the 
mutineers, in the dai’kness and confusion of the night, 
the)' were shot down by the men of the Contingent. 

Every commanding ofliccr then at Gwalior was killed. 
Hawkins and Stewart of the Artillery, Blake and 
Sherift' of the Infantiy, fell beneath the fire of the 
insurgents. The truth was soon known to all ; and 
men, women, and children rushed from their houses 
to find safety where they could, or to perish by the 
way. The Sepo)'s in their fury spared none. Hawkins 
had his sick wife with him, a baby of a few days old 
at her breast, and four other young children. Mrs. 

Stewart and her children were also under his care. 

The fire of the enemy struck down the artilleryman, 
and when i\Irs. Stewart bent over him and took his 
hand, a volley of musketry killed them both. Three 
of the children were also murdered. Here, as in 
other places, the inconsistency of the Sepoy character 
was inaiwellously manifested. Captain Stewart him- 
self was wounded in the first nocturnal onslaught. 

Two of the men of his battery nursed him tenderly 
through the night; but when he had good -hope of 
deliverance in the morning, he was taken forth and 
deliberately shot to death. Major Blake, Commandant 
of the Second Infantry Regiment — an officer much 
beloved by his men — a man as good as he was brave, 
who never feared death except for the sake of those 
he might leave behind him — was shot through the 
chest as he sat on his charger before the main guard, 
at the commencement of the outbreak. The Sepoys 
of his own regiment expressed profound grief, de- 
clared that he had been killed by the men of the 
Fourth, and tried to prove their words by giving him 
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decent burial. The Superintending Surgeon, Dr. 
Kirk, ■was traced to an out-house, in -which he had en- 
deavoured to conceal himself, and there killed in the 
presence of his ■\vifc. The Chaplain, Mr. Coopland, 
ha\ang taken refuge -with his wife in iyiajor Blake’s 
house, was dragged a-way from the arms of the be- 
seeching women, hunted through Cantonments amidst 
■volle)'s of musketiy, and finally overtaken and cut 
down. Altogether on that night were killed seven 
officers, six sergeants and pensioners, inth three 
women and three children. 

A like number of officer.? — “some under showers 
of bullets, but favoured by a moonless night”*- - 
escaped. And several ladies and children escaped 
with them. The majorit}^ of these made their way 
either to the Kesidency or to Scindiah’s Palace. It 
seemed that, after the first outburst, the Gwalior 
Sepoys did not lust after the blood of women and 
children, although their gi’eed compelled them to 
desjioil the ladies of their rings and bracelets, and 
other ornaments on their persons. A party of five 
officers’ wives — all but onef of whom had been made 
widows by the tragedy of that Sunday night — escaped 
in the morning i^ith their children closely packed in 
a small carriage, which conveyed them in safety to 
Scindiah’s Palace. There sufficient carriage was pro- 
vided for them, and they were sent on towards the 
Chumbul. In the Dholepore country they were 
most generously protected and succoured by the 

* Major Maepherson’s Heport. ■was treated witli the utmost respect. 

t The exception was that of Mrs. She had disguised herself in Native 
Campbell, whose husband, Captain costume ; but the disguise was soon 
Campbell, was at Agra at the time penetrated. It is related that some 
of the Gwalior outbreak. She was who looked upon her exclaimed, with 
a lady of great personal attractions, that appreciation of the beauty of 
and, as she went, she excited the small feet that seems to be inherent 
admiration of all — Sepoys and vil- in nearly all nations; “See how well 
lagers — who saw her; but she her feet look in Indian slippers !” 
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I'njnli of that suite, who provided tliein with an 1S57. 
escort, and safi-ly conveyed them lo Agra, where they 
arrived on the 10th of .lune, some of them in a very 
pitiahh- plight.*’ 

When the news of these, terrible events reached 
Scindiah in his Palace, he was in an agony of 
sliame and grief, and in dire pcrjdexity ns to what 
w.as to follow. Maepher.'on, not without risk of his 
life, had hastened to join the Maharajah. On Ins 
way he wa.s nttaidied by a parly of Ghazees, wlio 
would h;ivc fired into his carriage, but for the 
assurance of a Mahraltn olUccr that the Hritish Agent 
was then on his way to Scindialfs presence as a pri- 
soner, l.iy the express orders of the Chief. When he 
reached the Palace he found the ^Inharajah and 
Dinkur I'ao together. Brigadier Ramsay and other.?, 
who had cscajied from Cantonments, had already 
arrived at the Phool-hagh. What now was to be 
done? Scindiah and his Minister confessed their 
inability to protect our jicople. Assured of this, they 
had already ordered carriages and palanquins for the 
conveyance of the fugitive.? to the Chumbul, or across 
it to Agra. A ])arty of the body-guard had been 
warned to accompany them. Macphcr.son ollered to 
remain alone with the Maharajah ; hut against this 
Scindiah protested. It might h.ave been n needless 
sacrifice of a precious life. It would certainly have 
been an embarrassment to the Durbar. But it was 
Tmportant that the Chief and his Minister should 
take counsel Avith the British Agent as to Avhat Avas 
to be done after his departure. The anxiety of 

* its. Memorandum b,v Colonel tended to as far ns our means per- 
lltddell, wlio adds ; “ Ae’commoda- initted.” The services of tbo llajah 
tion was immediately provided for of Dliolcporc have been acltuow- 
Utosc who had no friends in tbc Icdgcd by the grant- of a kuighiliood 
garrison in one of the European of tuc Star of India of the highest 
barracks, and every comfort at- grade. 
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18S7. Scindiah was extreme. To him the crisis was one of 
almost unexampled difficulty. It was certain that 
the Contingent had gone. It was doubtful whether 
the Durbar troops would remain faithful. It was 
feared that they would coalesce with the mutinous 
Contingent, and call upon Scindiah to place himself at 
their head, to march upon Agra, and to drive the 
English out of the great capital of the North-West. 
To obviate this difficulty, it was the desire of the 
Maharajah to feed the mutineers largely with trea- 
sure, and to permit them to depart to their homes. 
But Macpherson saw clearly the evil of such a course. 
He implored the Maharajah to' keep his troops to- 
gether at Gwalior, and consented on the part of his 
Government that service should be given to them, so 
long as they might remain in their Lines. Scindiah 
promised to do all that could be done to conform 
with this advice, and for a while the troops of both 
branches of the service, having expelled the English, 
were kept together at Gwalior. 

But, although there was for the present little 
apprehension of an attack upon Agra from the Head- 
Quarters of the Gwalior Force, there was threatened 
danger from another quarter, which Colvin and his 
colleagues could not disregard. It was reported that 
the Neemuch Brigade, which, as before said, had 
revolted, was about to march down upon Agra. 
Neemuch was a British Cantonment on the borders 
of Scindiah’s territory, to which it had formerly be- 
longed. It was one of the pleasantest and healthiest 
places in that part of the country — a “favourite 
station,” at which a large body of troops was con- 
stantly posted.* Being on the western boundary of 

* Mr. Pritchard, in his very in- in Rajpootana,” says: “It is a 
tcrcsting account of the “Mutinies very favourite garrison for troops. 
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the territory administered by the Lieutenant-Gover- 1S57. 
nor of the North-Western Provinces, the regiments May— June^ 
of the Bombay Army had shared -with their comrades Nus^erabad. 
of Bengal the duties of garrisoning the station. It 
was an unluckj’^ circumstance that early in the year 
some Bombay Infantry corps had been relieved by 
Bengal regiments. On the first outbreak of the 
mutiny the force at Neemuch consisted of a troop of 
Native Horse Artilleiy, the left wing of the First 
Light Cavalry, the Seventy-second Regiment of 
Native Infantry (all of the Bengal Arm}^), and the 
Seventh Regiment of the Gwalior Contingent. No 
European troops were in Cantonments, nor any 
Avithin a distance at Avhich they could be available in 
an emergency. At Kusseerabad were stationed the 
Fifteenth and Thirtieth Regiments of Bengal Native 
Infantry and a Native Horse Field Battery. They 
had been for some time hovering on the brink of 
mutiny. But there was a regiment of Bombay 
Cavalry — ^the First Lancers, which was believed to 
be staunch. But Avhen, on the afternoon of the 
28th of May, the Bengal troops broke into open 
mutiny, the half-heartedness of their Bombay com- 
rades was apparent. Ordered to charge and retake 
the guns, they dashed forAvard, but Avhen within a 
few yards of the batterj^, they turned threes about 
and left their officers to be slaughtered. Tavo AA’^ere 
killed and tAvo were wounded. The different systems 
of the several annies under the Company, to Avhich I 
have more than once referred, Avas prominently dis- 

liaving the repntafion of being one culture, and most of the bungalows 
of the healthiest stations in the bad gardens attached to them. A 
Presidency. The Cantonment is kind of fort, or fortified square, had 
built on an elevated ridge surround- been erected for tlie protection of 
ing north-west and south-east; in tlie European inhabitants or gar- 
length about two miles and a half, rison, and was generally used, I 
Tlie soil is well adapted for horti- believe, as a magazine,” 

VOL. m. Y 
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1857. played. The Bombay troopers had their families. 

June, them. They were alarmed for the safety of 

their wives and children — ^for if they had used their 
sabres against the Bengal Sepoys, there might have 
been a massacre in the Bombay Lines. This ac- 
counted for the traitorous inactivity of the Lancers. 
It was now all over with our unfortunate people. 
They had nothing left to them but flight — men, 
women, and children — ^to Beawur, some thirty miles 
distant on the road to Deesa — all their property 
was abandoned; and the Sepoys had their usual 
“tomasha” — ^burning and plundering all the public 
and private buildings, and then marching off for 
Delhi. 

The ISTusseerabad troops, having revolted, there was 
small probability that the Feemuch force, which had 
long been suspected, would remain true to their co- 
lours. On the 3rd of J une they broke into open mutiny, 
and revelled in the wonted plunder and devastation, 
but they spared their European officers and their 
families. The only victims to their fury were the wife 
. and children of a Sergeant of Artillery murdered in 
their own house. The insurgents then made a move- 
ment to march on Delhi, taking Agra by the way, 
intelligence of which caused great consternation. 
It was soon known by the garrison of that place 
that the Neemuch Brigade had determined to march 
down upon them, and that there was little or nothing 
to interrupt their progress. The distance, however, 
to be traversed was considerable, and there was an 
element of . consolation in this. More than three 
hundred miles of country lay between- the mutineers 
and the capital of the North-West. Weeks remained, 
therefore, to prepare for the reception of the insur- 
gents. Moreover, the well-knowm vacillating cha- 
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rector of the PepoVf: ren<lfre<l it :»t pof^sihle that 
they wouW ahnndon t]i<-ir tlesiErn of marching on 
Agra ,nncl Flri};<‘ ofl' at once to Delhi. The tlanger, 
thongli fornii<1ahh‘, niul one nfterwarda fearftilly 
realised, not one of urgent prcpsnrc; and iti the 
jnc.itnvliile otli'-r difiionltie,-< jnighf present, lljem'-i'lvcs 
and other eoinplicntion'; were to he com^idered. Next, 
to the hearing of J'citidiah in this emergency, the 
propiiujuity of whose dominions was an itinnediatc 
inenace, that of Ilolhar wa<^ to he regarded. It folh)W.«, 
therefore, in due cottive to speak of the ronduct of 
that cliief. 


Indore, the capital of the territory over which thclnJorr. 
Maharajah llolkar had sway, lie.*? to the westward of 
Ids dominions, at a distance of four hundnul miles 
frotn Agra, and .“oine thirty mile.s le.ss from Jioni* 
hay. It is the chief scat of the repre.eentativc of 
the British (Jovornment in Central India. The 
Be,d<lency i.s there; and the Agent to the Governor- 
General makes it his home during the greater part 
of the year, Thirlceti tniles from the capital, within 
Ilolkar's country, is the British Cantonment, of 
^Ihow. There in the hot weather of IS.*)? were 
posted the Twenty-third Begiment of Native In- 
fantry — and the right, wing of the Fir.st Native Gn- 
v.alry. I’hese were our wcakncsse.s. Our .strength 
la}' in a IIor.se Battery of European Artillery com- 
manded by Captain Townsend llungerford. The 
commandant of the station was Colonel Platt of the 
Twenty-third. 

The oflicialing agent at Indore was Colonel Henry Colonel II. At. 
Clarion Durand. He had earned for himself a high 
reputation, nearly twenty years before, wlicn he 
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1857. and Norman I\facleod, two splendid young Engineer 
June, officers, blew open tbe gates of Ghuznee. Having 
returned to England, after the first Afghan cam- 
paign, he was, on the nomination of Lord Ellen- 
borough to the Governor-Generalship of India, ap- 
pointed his Private Secretary.* He went out with the 
new ruler in the Camhiian^ and was at the great 
man’s elbow until his recall. He was know then to 
bo a man brave in battle and he was thought to be 
wise in council. Responsible appointments in the Civil 
and Political branches of the service were successively 
bestowed upon him. In 1857, lie was acting as 
Governor-Gencrars Agent in Central India — one 
of the highest 'political offices under the Supreme 
Government. The substantive appointment was held 
by Sir Robert Hamilton, a Bengal civilian of high 
repute, whom ill-health had driven to England. The 
two men were extremely dissimilar. They had dif- 
ferent characters and different opinions. Sir Robert 
Hamilton had much tenderness towards the doivn- 
trodden Native princes and chiefs of India. He made 
great allowances for the evil circumstances surround- 
ing a chief, especially in his younger days j and he 
conceived that it was his duty, as the representative 
of the British Government, no less than it was his 
inclination as a man, to be tolerant, and by tolera- 
tionto encoui’age all that was good in a chief rather 
than to suppress the evil by harshness. But Durand 
was not tolerant. He was a high-minded, conscien- 
tious English gentleman j but he looked at every- 

. ■ *14 appears from tlie recently to Lord Canning, , and declined. It 

pydilished correspondence of Lord ■would seem, fmm a reference in flie 
Ellenborough that Durand •was first Ellonhorough Correspondence, tliat 
appointed A.D.O. to the Governor- Lord Cliarles Wellesley also received 
General. As mentioned in vol. i., an invitation. However, Durand 
the Private Secretar;fslup was offered eventually became Private Secretary. 
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thing through the pure crystal of Christianity; lie 1857. 
wanted imagination ; he could not Orientalise himself. 

Had his lines been cast in other places, he might 
have been a great soldier.* He was not a good 
political officer, because lacking sympath}^, he could 
not make allowances, and exjiccted a Mahratta chief 
to be as leal as a Perc}' or a Campbell. Tliis caused 
him to leap hastily to conclusions — as will presently 
be shown. 

At this time, Ilolkar was in his twenty-first year.f The Jlaiia- 
He was a quiet, well-educated, intelligent man, of no Holknr 
great energy of character, and by no means addicted 
to warlike pursuits. He had been very carefully 
trained under the guidance of Sir Robert Hamilton, 
who idaced over the young Maharajah as his imme- 
diate preceptor, a clever, well-instructed Brahmin, 
named Omeid Singh, who had been confidentially 
emploj'ed by Sir George Clerk on the Punjab fron- 
tier, and who had afterwards been Government trans- 
lator at Agra. Pie was conversant not only with the 
languages of India, the iMahratta included, but also 
with English, both as spoken and as written. Sir 
Robert Hamilton’s sj'stem w.as that, which has since 
been pursued in another Native state, with good 
promise of the best results. J He associated with the 
young Prince some of the sons of the chief people 
of Indore — ^boys of about his own age, who became 
his class-fellows and friends. When first, the Maha- 


* Ho wns, perhaps, with one ex- 
ception, the best writer of Military 
History wlioni I ever knew. He 
had not tlic fire and cntiiusiasm of 
William Napier, but no one ever 
understood more fully or explained 
more clearly great military opera- 
tions than Henry Durand, 
t Mr. Edward Thornton, in his 


very valuable Gazetteer, says that 
Holknr attained his majority in 
1852. This would have made the 
Maharajah twenty-three years of age 
at the time of the mutiny. 

f In Mysore, where Colonel Mal- 
Icson is admirably exercising his 
powers, as guardian of the future 
ruler of that fine country (1873). 
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rajaK came under tuition he was “ an intelligent 
bright hoy, with an easy, self-possessed manner,” hut 
his attainments went little beyond his capacity to 
trace a few Mahratta characters on sand, after the 
custom of village schools. But he was exceedingly 
ductile and eager to learn, and he made good pro- 
gress with his studies. Ere long he came to read 
and to understand English, but he never could write 
it freely. Long after his nonage was at an end — 
indeed up to the time of Omeid Singh’s death 
— ^his correspondence was conducted by his old 
preceptor. But no letter went forth in his name, 
the contents of which he did not thoroughly under- 
stand. 

It might have been right or it might have been 
wrong — ;I think it was right — ^but Sir Robert Ha- 
milton encouraged the yoxmg Maharajah, when he 
came of age, and the chief people around him, freely 
to dehver their sentiments on all subjects, even 
though they might not be, in every case, very flat- 
tering to the British Government. It was the habit, 
therefore, at the Indore Durbar, when Hamilton re- 
turned to England, not without some mental inquie- 
tude as to the results of his absence, to speak out 
freely — ^to ventilate grievances, and to expound the 
supposed means of remedying them. But Durand 
could not tolerate this. A man of an imperious 
temper, with a profound belief in the immense infe- 
riority of the Asiatic races, he esteemed it to be the 
worst' presumption in a Mahratta prince or noble, to 
openly express an opinion of his own in the presence 
of the representative of the British Government. 
And, for this, or for some other reason, which I 
cannot even conjecture, he seems never to have had 
any feeling of personal kindness towards the young 
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Maharajah. There was an antipathy which, perhaps, 1857. 
was reciprocated. But no member of the British May— June 
agency, during the first two months of trouble, ever 
spoke of the disloyalty of Holkar. Doubtless, he Sentim ents o[ 
was sorely troubled in his mind. He knew that at 
Gwalior the Contingent had revolted. He knew that 
the British troops at Nusseerabad and Neemuch ?iad 
declared for mutiny, and, if not drawn away towards 
Delhi and Agra, might disorganise his whole country. 

He saw, on his right hand and on his left, most ter- 
rible proofs of a general rebellion against the domi- 
nation of the English. The whole of the North- 
Western Provinces were slipping away from our grasp. 

At Delhi we were stiU besieged by an insolent enemy. 

At Indore, all except those of his old class-mates, who 
were stiU attached to his Government or his person, 
were openly boasting the do\vnfall of the British 
Kaj, or muttering schemes of hostility, whereby they 
might rise on the ruins of the British Empire. But 
Holkar himself, though stiU young in years, was old 
enough in wisdom to have fiiU faith in the dura- 
bility of our power. He knew what were the re- 
sources of the State — ^what the energy of the English 
character ; and there was a strong conviction within 
him that we should eventually be triumphant. And 
although he did not love Durand, there were those 
of our nation whom he did love, and he would not 
willingly have blackened his face before them. 

So little was Holkar dreaming of war, that his Arms to 
troops were scattered over his countiy, and every- 
where miserably equipped. His arsenal and magazine 
were almost empty. Early in June the Durbar sought 
the assistance of the British Agent, who wrote to 
Lord Elphinstone on the 5th of June for military 
supplies : “ If the arms can be spared,” he said, 
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even to half the amount named,* a thousand fusils, 
Holkar Avould be gratified, for his Infantry are badly 
equipped, and would be much the better for reliable 
arms. So badly off is this Durbar for warlike prepara- 
tions, that although they have some good six-pounders 
and nine-pounders, they have no ammunition ; and 
I have taken upon myself to order that they receive 
forty rounds per gun for each battery, the ammuni- 
tion being drawn from the Mhow magazine.” No 
thought had Durand, at that time, that the Indore 
Government could ever turn against him. He be- 
lieved Holkar to be true ; and he sought to strengthen 
his powers of defence against the enemies of the 
British Government. 

Up to this time, Durand had received assuring 
accounts of the state of the brigades- at Nusseerabad 
and Neemuch. But it was impossible not to recog- 
nise the magnitude of the crisis. “ Sir Robert Ha- 
milton,” he wrote to Lord Elphinstone, “ escapes a 
critical peripd. Central India is as yet all quiet; 
.but men’s minds are excited, and anxiously awaiting 
news from Delhi, Avhich I had hoped to receive 
to-day. Neemuch and Nusseerabad are reported all 
quiet, but the officers are evidently anxious, and not 
very confident. A well-struck blow at Delhi will 
prove an invaluable sedative. The present is even a 
more serious crisis than that which your Lordship 
announced from the signal-post at Madras, when the 
Cambrian hove in sight. It was a serious welcome.f 

* The request made by Holkar’s was answered, that our troops had 
Vakeel was for two thousand fusils, been driven out of Afglianistan, 
three liun/lred pairs of pistols, and Lord Ellenhorougli drew a long 
four lakhs of gun-caps. breath of relief, and said to Duraiid 

•j" TTie semaphore announced, that he had expected something 
"Bad news.” The Cambrian sig- worse — a mutiny of the Native 
nailed, “What news?” When it Army. 
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But Lord Canning’s present diflicnlties and respon- 1857. 
sibilities are still graver than those ■which beset all 
in high authority at the time I had the honour of 
being presented to you. It is matter of congratula- 
tion for all watching the course of events, that one 
of your Lordship’s experience in India is at the 
head of the Bombay Government, and you may 
command my services in this sphere of action in 
aii)’^ wa})^ you may deem necessary to the public 
service.” 

But even -whilst he was writing that all things Mhow. 
were quiet at Nusseerabad and Neemnch, the troops 
there were in the throes of active rebellion. He 
then trembled for the safety of Mhow. “ I wish,” 
he wrote on the 13th of June, “ that I could give 
you a satisfactory account of the state of the troops 
at Mhow. Tlie Twenty-third Native Infantry is, I 
think, more disposed to remain quiet than the wing 
of the First Cavahy. The troopers of the latter are 
said to be taunting and urging the Infantry to rise. 

Both, however, are in fear of the European battery, 
and also of the troops and guns here. They are in 
fear, too, of the column from Bombay, which they 
suspect to have a punitive mission for themselves. 

The officers are endeavouring to assure them that 
they have nothing to dread, provided they remain 
orderly and quiet. If the Mhow troops rise, it will 
probably be as much owing to the apprehensions so 
insidiously spread amongst them, of stern measures 
being in store for suspected, corps, as to an3fthing 
else. We sadly want the capture of Delhi to act as 
a sedative on Chiefs and People, and the smouldering 
spirit of Revolt.” And so it was from all parts of 
India, the same despairing cry — Let the English 
triumph at Delhi, and the head of the great giant 
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1857. Revolt -will be crushed under the heel of the English- 
June. 

And so the month of. June wore to a close. The 
Nusseerabad and Neemuch Brigades were going off 
to Delhi. But the troops at Mhow had not risen, and 
no suspicion of the fidelity of Holkar had been enter- 
tained. By Colonel Platt, who commanded the station, 
the confidence system had been consistently main- 
tained ; not without some protests from the Artillery- 
man Hungerford, who urged upon the commanding 
officer wise, but not obtrusive precautions. All, how- 
ever, had gone well. But, with the month of June, 
the prevailing quietude expired. Suddenly, a little 
before noon on the 1st of July, Colonel Platt received 
a note from Durand at Indore, saying, “ Send the 
European battery as sharp as you can. We are 
attacked by Holkar.” 

July L The history of this sudden rising at Indore will, 
Rising at In- perhaps, never be revealed in all its naked truth.* 
But we know at least this much : on the morning of 
the 1st of July, Durand was writing a telegram to 
Lord Elphinstone, when the sound of firing was 
heard.t It was a startling surprise to him, for the 


* Colonel Durand was of opinion 
that the arrest of General Wood- 
burn’s column, wliicli bad been 
ordered to march on Mhow, brought 
affairs to a crisis; and this is ex- 
tremely probable. Note the follow- 
ing : “When Lord Elphinstone noti- 
iied by telegram the countermand of 
the advance of Woodburvi’s column, 
and asked me the probable effect on 
my charge — i.e., Central India — I 
replied at once that 1 could not 
answer one hour for Central India, 
when it became known that Wood- 
bum’s column was not to advance 
to Mhow. Unfortunately the con- 
tents of the telegram were known in 


Indore as soon as it arrived, and, 
being immediately followed by bad 
news from Delhi, Holkar’s troops 
and city rose, attacked the Resi- 
dency, &c., &c.” — MS. Memorandum 
hy Colonel Durand. 

t Mr. McMahon and Mr. Butler, 
and some of the East Indian writers 
and Telegraph pco[)lc, were killed. 
The following account of the Indore 
mutiny and massacre is borrowed 
from the letter of an eye-wiincss, 
published in a contemporary journal ; 
“Tho slaughter of the inhabitants of 
the British Civil Station of Indore 
by tlic mutinous troops of Holkar 
commenced at eight o’clock a.si. on 
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p:uns which were roaring out their menaces, were 
some guns of Ilolkar’s Artillery, which had been 
brought, down, at his own request, for the defence of 
the llcsidenc^f and the treasure. It was soon ascer- 
tained that the}" had opened fire upon the pickets of 
tlte llliopal Cavnhy, and on the tents of the Bliopal 
Infantry. Colonel Travers, who commanded the 
Ilhopal Contingent, w.ns soon in the saddle; but 
with the exception of half a dozen troopers, nearly 
all Sikhs, his Cavalry would not follow him, when 
he rode forward to charge the gtms. It is a miracle 
that hi.s life was spared. His horse was shot ; the 
slings of hi.s sword-belt were cut through, but he 
escaped both the grape-shot and the sabres of his 
a.‘:sailanis. The Infantry of the Ilhopal Contingent 
were equally inactive. The}' refused to fire on 
the enemy — that is, ujion those who had fired upon 
them; but levelled their pieces at the European ser- 
geants, and seemed to be eager for the blood of their 
oflicers. Two guns of the Bhopal Contingent were 
loyally vorked; but they made little impression 


the ls< instnnl. Tiircc guns nnd 
the trooj)s ^cnl down by the Itnjah 
for the protection of the’ llcMdcncy 
were the first to torn n^.iinst ns in 
the most unexpected nnd un})roTohcd 
manner ; nor w.as the work of murder 
nnd destruction stayed until about 
twenty of the Clirislian residents 
had been slaughtered, nnd the pil- 
lage of the Government treasury, as 
well ns the demolition of all public 
and private buildings had been ac> 
complished. 'i’lic I’osl OiTicc was 
one of the first buildings attacked, 
and the wife, daughter-in-law, and 
child of the Postmaster, Mr. Pcau- 
vais, were shot down in their car- 
riage whilst attempting to escape, 
bemre the eyes of tiic unhappy gen- 


tleman and his son, who provi- 
dentially csc.nncd unhurt amidst vol- 
leys of musketry. The following 
arc the names of all those who arc 
known to have escaped in safetv 
from Indore : Colonel nnd Mrs. 
Durand; Colonel Travers; Colonel 
Slocklcy; Ciiptaiu Ludlow ; Captain 
Cobbe nnd wife; Captain Magniao 
and wife; Captain ■\Vntcrumn ; Mrs. 
Captain Kobcrlson nnd two children ; 
Dr. Thompson ; Mrs. Dutton ; Lieut, 
and Mrs. Shakespeare and child; 
Dr. nnd Mrs. lUco; Dr, and Mrs. 
Knapp ; nnd Alessrs. Crawley, Ham- 
mond, GalloTvny, O’Brien, nnd Col- 
lins, of the Electric Telegraph De- 
partment.” 


1857 . 

Julyl 
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1867. ,on the mutineers; and everything seemed to. be 
against us.* 

Dcp.iriurc of So Durand determined to gather up his people, 
fromSie. and to fly from Indore. “ Finding,” he wrote, “ that 
the Cavalry, who were loyal, though disordered and 
out of control, would he off on their own score, I 
very unwillingly gave the order to retire; and, 
mounting the ladies on the gun waggons, we made 
an orderly retreat, bringing off every European they 
had not killed, during the first surprise, and covered 
our withdrawal with the Bheel corps and the Cavalry 
of the Bhopal Contingent. The ladies went off from 
the Residency under a fire of grape from Holkar’s 
guns, followed by a few farewell round-shots — ^but 
no damage was done to any of the riders on the 
waggons, thougli some had the pleasure of seeing 
their property burning before they got clear of the 
Residency.”! It was the saddest hour of that brave 
man’s life. “ First,” he wrote, some time afterwards, 
“ came the humiliation of being forced to withdraw 
before an enemy that I despised, and who, could I 
have got anything to fight, would have been easily 
beaten back. As it was, with only fourteen Golun- 


.* The conduct of our auxiliaries 
in tliis conjuncture may be narrated 
in Colonel Durand’s words ; " I 
never expected to witness such 
wretched treachery and cowardice 
as drove us from Indore. . . . The 
Bhopal and Mehidpore Contingent 
Infantry would not fire a shot, or 
obey an order, and threatened to 
shoot their European officers. Hie 
Bhopal Contingent Cavalry never 
recovered the surprise, were panic- 
stricken, and from the first quite 
beyond the control of their officers. 
As for the Bheels, as fast as I put 
them behind pillars, or bays of win- 
dows, under cover for defence of 
the Residency, -the moment my back 


was turned, or that of their own 
European officer, they used to collect 
togetner in the centre rooms.” . . . 
"We could have repulsed the attack 
on the 1st easily, if we had had 
anything that could fight. Bnt the 
Bhopal Contingent and Mehidpore 
Contingent fraternised with Holkar’s 
troops. The Sikh Horse would nei- 
ther form nor fight, and the only 
thing they thought of was keeping 
out of fire and bolting. It was the 
most painfully disgusting affair I 
ever underwent.” — MS. Correspond- 
ence. 

+ Colonel Durand to Lord El- 
phmstone — Sehore, July 4-. — MS. 
Correspondence. 
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dauze who would stand by their guns, we not only 
held our own for about a couple of hours, but beat 
back their guns and gained temporary advantage.” 
So that “we retired unmolested in the face of 
superior masses, whose appetite for blood had been 
whetted by the murder of unarmed men, women, and 
children. Of all the bitter, bitter da3^s of my life, I 
thought this the worst, for I never had to retreat, 
still less to order a retreat myself, and though the 
game was up, and to have held on was to insure the 
slaughter of those I had no right to expose to such a 
fate without an adequate hope or object, still my 
pride as a soldier was wounded beyond all expression, 
and I would have been thankful had any one shot 
me.”* 


Meanwhile, in the British Cantonment of Mhow, 
the Native troops, whom Colonel Platt had so greatly 
trusted, were in the first throes of rebellion. Hunger- 
ford, in contemplation of the rising of the Native 
troops, had urged the Colonel in the month of June, 
to allow him to take his battery on to thq open plain, 
where they could be immediately manned and pre- 
pared for action. This had been granted ; but when 
he further proposed that an artillery gun should be 
placed at the Fort Gate, and that shelter should be 
found behind its walls for our women and children, 
the old confidence cry was repeated. Self-assured of 
the lo5mlty of the Sepoys, the Commandant had re- 
fused to sanction a measure which might seem to 
imply suspicion of the fidelity of his men. The guns 
were parked in front of the barracks, but nothing 

* Colonel Darand to Lord Lovaine, September 29, 1857.— AfN. Cbrre- 
sjpondence. 
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1857. more had been done for our safety, -when Hungerford 
July 1. received orders on the 1st of J uly to march do'wn on 
Indore, as Holkar’s regiments were in rebellion. In 
a little while his guns were clattering down to the 
capital.* As no escort had been ordered, two men 
for each gun and waggon were armed with muskets 
and mounted on the limbers. But Hungerford had- 
not proceeded more than half-way to Indore, when 
he met a trooper of the Bhopal Cavalry bringing a 
pencil-note from Colonel Travers, stating that Durand 
and other Europeans had evacuated the Residency, , 
and were retreating upon Sehore. The trooper 
added that Durand had not gone to Mhow, because 
the Cantonment was in Holkar’s dominions, and an 
attack on our Cantonments was ^meditated in the 
course of the night. So the battery was counter- 
marched, and returned to the Cantonment of Mhow. 

Then Hungerford went straightway to the Com- 
mandant and met him on the road. Having com- 
municated the strange news, which had reached him . 
on the route to Indore, he besought Colonel Platt 
to allow him to take his battery into the Fort, as he 
could defend the place for any time until succours 
should arrive. But Platt could not be brought to 
listen to the proposal. Consent was emphatically 
refused. And so the day wore on ; and Hungerford, 
in spite of frequent refusals, continued persistently to 
Mutiny at advocate this course. The day was one of doubt 
and fear. Even the Commandant, as the shades of 
evening fell upon MIioav, began to think that he 
might have been mistaken. He then gave a reluctant 
assent to the movement, which had been so often 
pressed upon him ; and Hungerford took his battery 
into the Fort. At this time there were manifest 
* See Colonel Durand’s statement, posii- page ZO. 
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signs of an approaching crisis. The mess-house of 
the Twenty-third was on fire. Other buildings in 
the Cantonments were blazing and breaking through 
the darkness of the night. This was ever the old 
signal for the commencement of action ; and soon 
the ominous sound of firing came from the direction 
of the Lines. At nine Colonel Platt was writing to 
Durand, “ All right, both Cavaliy and Infantry very 
hhoosli (happy) and willing.” At ten o’clock they 
were in the spasms of revolt. The delusion was 
suddenly dispersed. Platt mounted his horse, rode 
into the Fort, and ordered Hungerford to turn out 
his guns. He then, accompanied by Adjutant Fagan, 
rode for the Lines. At the Quarter-Guard he drew 
rein, and began to address his men. His appeal was 
cut short bj’' a volley from the faithful Twenty-third; 
and both the Colonel and the Adjutant fell from 
their horses, riddled with balls. About the same time 
Major Harris of the First Cavalry was fired upon by 
a party of his troopers, deliberately told oflT for the 
purpose. The first volley killed his horse. Regain- 
ing his legs, he attempted to escape through the 
darkness — but he was shot down, and then gashed to 
death by the sabres of his own men. These were 
the only murders of the night. Other officers had 
marvellous escapes. 

Meanwhile Hungerford had been getting his guns 
ready for action. The process was slower than it 
would have been, if men and horses had not been 
wearied by the march and counter-march of the 
morning. Still, there was but slight delay on the 
part of Hungerford’s gunners. The Artillery Captain 
had always said that it would take but little time and 
trouble for him to crush any insurrection of the 
Native troops, that might confront him at Mhow; 
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and now he went forth, confident of the result. But 
the difi3.culty'.was to find .the enemy. As he made 
for the Lines, half a mile distant from the Fort, he 
was fired upon through the darkness, but he could 
not. perceive his assailants. The bungalows of the 
English officers were in a blaze ; but the Lines were 
in total obscurity. He was perplexed, too, by seeing 
nothing of the Commandant, from whom he had ex- 
pected to receive orders. He did, therefore, the best 
thing that could be done. He opened. fire upon the 
- Lines. The roar of the guns frightened the Sepoys, 
Cavalry and Infantry; and they streamed out on 
the road to Indore, where they fraternised with Hol- 
kar’s mutinous regiments, clamoured for the blood of 
our Christian people, and gutted the British Trea- 
sury.' ‘‘Next day their Lines (atMhow) were found 
full of their clothes, cooking vessels, &c., and many 
muskets, coats, &c., were found scattered for a great 
distance all over the country.”* They had fled from 
our guns in a state of panic and bewilderment. 
Grape and canister were not to their liking. 

Hungerford was now master of the situation. He 
was the senior officer at Mhow, and right gladly he 
took the command. The first thing that he did, 
after burying the bodies of the murdered officers, 
was to proclaim Martial Law “throughout the 
station.” His first impression was that Holkar might 
be leagued with the mutineers. Ominous reports 
reached him, which he did not, over hastily, accept ; 
but for a little space they enfeebled his former strong 
faith in the Maharajah. So he wrote to Holkar 
saying, “ I understand from many Natives that you 
have given food to the mutinous troops. I have 
heard also, but I do not know whether to believe, 

* Captain Hungeiford’s Report to Gorernment, July 17, 1873. 
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that have lent them guns and offered them 1857. 

Irregular Cavalry, as assistance. These reports are ^“^7* 

veiy probably much exaggerated. I do not believe 
them. You owe so much to the British, and can be 
so utterly ruined by showing enmity towards them, 
that I do not believe that you can be so blind to 
your own interest as to afford aid and show friend- 
ship to the enemies of the British Government.” To 
this Holkar promptly replied : “ The accounts, 

which 3 "ou seem to have received of my assistance to 
the enemies of the British Government are, as you 
suppose, not only exaggerated but entirely false. No 
one regrets more than I do the heart-rending catas- 
trophes, which befel at Indore and at Mhow. .... 

I have not, even in a dream, ever deviated from 
the path of friendship and allegiance to the British 
Government. I know their sense of justice and . 
honour will make them pause before they suspect, 
even for a moment, a friendly chief, who is so sensible 
of the obligations that he owes to them, and is ready 
to do anything for them. But there are catastrophes 
in the world, which cannot be controlled, and the 
one that has happened is one of them.”* Having 
- Avritten, or caused this to be written, Holkar sent two Jub 12. 
confidential officers to Mhow to explain all the cir- 
cumstances of the outbreak of the 1st of July; and 
Hungerford was satisfied and assured. 

But it was hard to say what might not happen. Conduct of 
No tidings came from Durand. AU recognised poll- 
tical authority had swept itself out of the Indore 
territory. The brave Artilleryman, who had taken 

* In tills letter Holkar says “but to offer them my own person, 
that the mutineers demanded the but I would not allow the poor Euro- 
heads of a few Europeans, whom he peans to be touched before being 
had concealed in the Palace, “lhad killed myself.” 
no altematiTe,” added theMaharajah, 
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1857. the reins into his own hands, took upon himself the 

July* diplomatic, as well as the military, control of affairs. 

He garrisoned and victualled the Fort. He blew up 
the magazines, in the Lines. He planted guns in 
the embrasures of the Fort. He prepared himself to 
stand a month’s siege. And he waited for orders — 
but he waited in vain. No orders came. He wrote 
to Durand at Sehore — ^but he received no answers to 
his letters. So he established himself as representa- 
tive of the Governor-General in Holkar’s dominion, 
and opened a correspondence with the nearest Go- 
vernment — ^that of Lord Elphinstone at Bombay. He 
was one of those men, who, little thought of in quiet 
times, when opportunities were wanting, rose with 
the occasion and went boldly to the front. He did 
what he had “ no right to do,” and he was afterwards 
severely rebuked by Durand. But History, rising, 
above all official formalities, must pronounce, that 
the men who did what they had “no right to do,” 
were those who saved the British Government in 
India. 


Bearing of But what was Holkar doing all this time ? The 
Holkar. jQ^r of the guns surprised him as much as it sur- 
prised Durand, and perhaps it bewildered him still 
more. He could not understand what it portended. 
He did not know what to do. He knew that some 
of his guns had opened fire, but for what purpose, and 
in what direction, was not clearly known to him. All 
the inmates of the Palace were in the widest state of 
tumult and confusion. First one story, then another, 
was brought to him. No one could give him any 
clear insight into this most unexpected and most 
mysterious ebullition. It might have been directed 
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ngainst the English, or it might have been directed 
against himself. That in the first hour of the out- 
break, he was astounded and paral 3 'sed is certain. But 
no one can have followed me so far in this history of 
the Sepoy War without discerning the patent, the 
obstreperous truth that English soldiers and states- 
men of the highest rank, were sometimes bewildered 
and paralj'Sed when first the storm burst upon them. 
If, in the sudden confusion, when there were runnings 
to and fro at the Palace, and the reports of one man 
set at naught the reports of another, Holkar thought 
more of himself and the Raj than of Durand and 
the British Agency;* he did only that which in like 
circumstances, any Englishman would have done. 
His first dutj^ was to his Raj, which he believed to be 
as much imperilled as the lives of the little cluster 
of Englishmen at liis Court. But before the Maha- 
rajah had time to recover himself from the first con- 
fusion and stupor of this sudden outbreak, Durand 
had fled from Indore — no one seemed to know 
whither. 

Still Holkar did not despair; he knew that his 
face was irretrievably blackened in the eyes of the 
representative of the British Government at his 
capital. For Durand could justify his omi de- 
parture, only by proving the consummate treachery 


* Holkar’s own words arc, *' Tlio The first moment that I received 
tumult and confusion which pre- even some confused iiiiclligcncc of 
railed were such, and alarm and what was going on I ordered my 
fear so great, that it was impossible Sowarree and was on the point of 
to procure au account of wliat liad proceeding to vou at once, but at 
actually happened. I was utterly that moment I fcariit that you had 
ignorant of what had brought about left the Residency. I never dreamed, 
the outbreak, never entertaining for could never have dreamed, for one 
a moment the most distant idea that instant that you could have imbibed 
any troops, which had been posted the shadow of a suspicion against 
at the Residency for its protection, mo, or that the attack could Jiavo 
had themselves proved mutinous, been directed by my orders.” 

z 2 
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1857. of Holkar. Less tlian two liours had intervened 
between the first outburst of the guns and the evn- 
cualion of the Residency. It must have been a 
crisis of extraordinary magnitude that compelled the 
precipitate retreat of so brave and so wise a man 
with the best blood of England in liis veins. All 
this llie Jlaharajah knew to be fatally against liim ; 
but he knew also, that whatsoever might have been 
done, or not done, during fliose two delirious hours, 
there was 3 'ct time for him to prove his loyalty to the 
British Government by casting in his lot with them. 
And he did it. In what manner will prcscntl}’ be 
told. 

Scarcely had the representative of the British 
Government turned his back upon Indore, when 
Holkar, having recovered from the first surprise and 
confusion attending that most unexpected outburst, 
began by many outwai’d acts, not to be misunder- 
stood or misinterpreted, to demonstrate his fidelity 
to the paramount power of India. A few Europeans 
were .still left alive in Indore. The Slaharajah con- 
cealed them in the Palace, and the insurgents sent to 
him demanding their heads and those also of some 
Durbar officers supposed to be friendly to the 
British. They called on Holkar to come forth and 
show himself, and he rode out amongst them. They 
clamoured loudly, but their demands were resolutely 
rejected. He offered them his own person — ^but he 
would not suffer an Englishman to be hurt. They 
called upon him to place himself at their head, and 
to lead them against the English. They reminded 
him of the martial character of his great ancestor, 
JeswantKao, and taunted him with cowardice; but 
even this did not move him to join the ranks of our 
enemies. Ho told the insurgents that it was no part 
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of the traditions of his family that they should. nsT. 
murder ■women and children. He stood out boldly 
ajjainst all the entreaties and all the threats of his 
own soldieiy, and then rode back to the Palace. 

Alrcad)^ had the Llaharajah addressed letters, on 
the day of the outbreak, to Colonel Durand and to 
Lord Elphinstonc, assuring them of his fidelity, and 
he urged the immediate advance of the Bombay 
ti-oops, under General AVoodburn, for the suppression 
of disorder, and the pacification of the country. 

He gathered up the remains of the English treasure, 
and sent it under safe escort to Hungerford at JIhow. 

He sent thither also his own money and" jewels, 
and Government securities and other property, and 
he despatched his most confidential servants to Hun- 
gerford to assure the British officers that he was as 
true as steel. And of this, the stout-hearted Artil- 
leryman, who had doubted at first, was now fu% 
convinced. 

AA^ith sore distress and dismay the Maharajah heard 
that Captain Hutchinson, who held the post of Bheel 
Agent, under the Indore Resident, had been taken 
prisoner, A^^th his family, by the Amjheera Rajah, 
and was confined in his fort. Mrs. Hutchinson was 
a daughter of Sir Robert Hamilton, and it was in no 
sti'ain of Oriental hyperbole that the Maharajah 
declared that he regarded her “ as his sister, and the 
whole family as his relations,” for he looked up to 
Hamilton with filial reverence and aflection. So he 
determined to send out a detachment for their 
rescue. Amjheera was tributary to Scindiali and to 
Holkar, therefore, was as foreign country. So he 
sought instructions from Hungerford, who promptly 
took upon himself the political responsibility. But 
Hutchinson and his party were not in captivity. 
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They virere at Bhopawur, -with other Europeans con- 
nected with the Bheel Corps, at the time of the 
Indore revolt, tidings of which reached them on the 
2nd of July, with the addition that Holkar had 
placed himself at the head of the insurgents. All 
the smaller chiefs in the neighbourhood were ripe 
for revolt, and this startling intelligence from Indore 
made them eager for the affray. At first Hutchinson 
thought that he could defend himself and his people 
with the help of a party of loyal Bheels, but this 
hope soon passed away from him, and he saw no 
chance of safety but in flight. And even that was 
doubtful and precarious. They went forth disguised 
as a party of Parsee merchants, with their families, 
on the way to Baroda, and made a perilous journey 
to Juhooah, where they were hospitably entertained 
by the young chief and his family, who were of good > 
old Eajpoot stock, and would never betray those who 
had sought sanctuary with them. When this was 
known, the detachment, which Holkar had sent out, 
was recalled, and an escort sent forward to bring 
our people to Indore. “ I had such implicit faith in 
Holkar’s friendship,” wrote Hutchinson, “that I did 
not hesitate to place myself and family under the 
protection of his troops, for the purpose of proceed- 
ing to Indore to assume charge of the Residency, 
during the absence of Colonel Durand, and by my 
presence and advice to assure and guide Holkar 
through the crisis.” Thus was Hungerford relieved 
from the political responsibility, which he had un- 
dertaken -with so. much promptitude and acquitted 
himself of with so much address. 

, Reviewing, after a lapse of years, without pre- 
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c<iar rotiM hi* nhtciiurii from Mljou*, wlu-jv iniitiny 
t*i In- iininiiu tit, nml. in fart, ton): iihn c 
t>n tin- f:iiJ}<* flay : thn lutititnuin: tr<>n{j> inarchiii” to 
Irahm- a!nl jiluinh- ritiy tin* 0ov« nun'. nt 'rn-jssury 
tnxl that '* hixl C<»htin'l Durantl ih-ciihal to ivinain, 
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v.'iHiu" to cunti'ol his owji troojjs. anti to use tlicni 
ajiainst. the Mhow tmitinecrs, that the Ucsitlem*,}* 
could have hi«*n Indd/' It isevident, however, from 
what has hcetj already related, that succours from 
Mljow of tlni most serviceable hind wci*o available; 
for Ilungei-ford’s Etiropeaii battery was rattling 
towai-ds Indore, when news met. it that Colonel 
Durand and all his people liad departed. Had it 
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arrived wlulst the Residency was still occupied, the 
rising at Indore would most probably have been sup* 
pressed, and there would have been no combination 
of Holkar’s troops with the Mhow mutineers. The 
Sepoys at Mhow were encouraged to revolt by the 
knowledge that nothing had been done to put down 
the insurrection at Indore. The evacuation of the 
Residency naturally caused it to be believed that 
Holkar was on the side of the insurgents. To have 
held on for a few hours would have given time for 
the Maharajah to recover from his first bewilder- 
ment, and to declare himself on our side, and it 
would have brought Hungerford and his battery to 
Indore. 

To this Colonel Durand’s answer was — ^in a letter 
written, to Mr. Talbot, Lord Canning’s Private Secre- 
tary, on the 16th of August — “I see, by the Friend 
of India of the 30th of July, that that paper, taking 
up the tone of a letter written from Mhow, talks of 
my inopportune flighty and repeats the nonsense and 
mis-statements about Hungerford’s proceedings when 
shut up with the writer of the letter — a CaptainTrower, 
of the Twenty-third Native Infantry — ^in the Mhow 
Fort. I should wish the Governor-General to know 
that Hungerford’s battery — though my note to 
Colonel Platt, despatched from Indore at a quarter 
to nine, reached Colonel Platt by a quarter to ten — 
was not ready to move until noon, by the statement 
of its own officers. It then advanced to Indore at a 
trot, and had gone to the half-way village of Rao, 
where obtaining information that we had left Indore, 
Hungerford returned at a gallop or canter the whole 
way, and dashed with his battery straight into the 
Fort at three p.m. — ^the moment he arrived. Had he 
continued his course to Indore at the rate he moved 
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away from Mhow, it would liave been four p.ai. at 18B7. 
least before lie reached the Residency, for they did 
not canter out. I retired from the Residency, after 
a two hours’ cannonade, about half past ten.”* That 
is three-quarters of an hour after the call for the 
batter}^ reached Mhow. Now the battery could not 
have been equipped, mounted, and brought down to 
Indore, at full gallop, in three-quarters of an hour. 

So it is clear that Colonel Durand did not await 
even the possibility of the arrival, under the most 
favourable circumstances, of Hungerford and his 
guns. Indeed, Captain Hungerford’s statement is 
that at eleven a.m. Colonel Platt called on him with 
a letter from Colonel Durand, begging that the 
battery under his command might be sent to Indore 
instantly. “I marched,” added Hungerford, “my 
battery at once on Indore. ”t So it appears that 
Hungerford did not get his orders tiU after Durand 
had quitted the capital. 

It is to the honour of Lord Elphinstone, whose Lord ElpLin- 
whole conduct, as Governor of Bombay, during this®*^°“j^ 
momentous period, was distinguished by as much 
energy as sagacity, that he supported Hungerford 
tliroughout all his irregularities. There is a natural 
disposition on the part of Governors, where there is 
an official conflict, to side with the higher authority. 

Durand, at this time, had a great reputation 
throughout India. Hungerford was an unknown 
man — ^merely a Captain of Artillery — who, in the 
ordinary routine of re^mental duty, had been sent 
to command a battery at Mhow. But Elphinstone 
could not resist the conviction that Durand had 
hastily condemned Holkar, and by his flight from 

* MS. Correspondence. jutant-Generali Bombay, July 4, 

t Captain Sungerford to Ad- 1857. ^ 
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Indore, had brought matters to this issue — that 
either the Maharajah was a traitor, or that the Bri- 
tish Agent had fled, without good cause, from Indore. 
That the Governor of Bombay, with all the facts 
before him, came to the latter conclusion, is certain. 
At Calcutta, where only the main outline of events 
was known, the honoured Patriarch of the Political 
Service, then a member of the Supreme Government, 
wrote that if the story of the abandonment of Indore 
were true, Durand ought to be removed from poli- 
tical employment. This was merely a first impres- 
sion. What I have written will show Durand’s rea- 
sons for the movements — which Lord Elphinstone 
could not endorse. But admitting that the sudden 
retreat was justifiable — or even commendable — I can 
see nothing to justify the after-treatment of Holkar 
by the Acting-Resident at Indore. There can be no 
question that Holkar was sacrificed to the justifica- 
tion of Durand. 

It is certain that in the brief interval between the 
first thunder of the guns, and the flight from the 
Residency, there was no time to ascertain, and no 
attempts made to inqriire into the position of affairs, 
and to investigate the cause of the unexpected explo- 
sion. Durand had been warned by Holkar that the 
Durbar could not rely on the fidelity of their troops. 
This was not a proof of treacheiy. But on the 4th 
of July he wrote to Lord Elphinstone, saying, “ The 
storm burst upon us earlier than I suspected, and 
from a quarter where gratitude and every other 
consideration readered it most improbable. ... No 
surprise could have been more complete, as Holkar’s 
guns were there to aid in the defence of the Resi- 
dency and the Treasury. The Cavalry never reco- 
vered from the surprise caused by Holkar s treachery. 
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Scindiali and HoUcar appear to be allies. Scindiah’s ] 857 . 
treachery, if there was any, never was palpable — 
but Holkar’s has been of the true Mahratta stamp.” 

It was Durand’s argument, persistently repeated, that . 
a Native Prince is responsible for the conduct of his 
troops. Whether this opinion be sound or unsound, 
as applied to ordinary times and circumstances. Jus- 
tice and Policy should have dictated, at such a period 
of our history, entire reticence on this question of 
responsibility. For the great military revolt of 1857 
was conceived, born, and developed in our own pro- 
vinces. Our ovTi disciplined troops led the way to 
the terrible revolts which convulsed and agonised the 
countr5^ In the Native States the contagion of 
rebellion was caught from the Company’s Army. 

It is scarcely to be doubted that the Sepoys of our 
own regiments at Mhow contaminated Holkar’s 
troops at Indore. But blinded by that intense na- 
tional self-love, of which I have so often spoken, 

Durand, like many other good men, could not dis- 
cern the fact, that the great burden of responsibility 
for all these troubles was upon our own shoulders. 

He saw through a glass darkly our own errors and 
short-comings, but those of the Native States, face 
to face, or through a magnifying glass of enormous 
power. He knew that by some negligence or mis- 
management of our own, we had set our house on 
lire and allowed the flames to spread ; but when the 
fire, which we ought to have extinguished, extended 
to our neighbours, he held them responsible for the 
conflagration. 

With what tenacity he clung to this doctrine was The ConGsca. 
exemplified by the manner in which, not long after- 
wards, he treated the petty state of Dhi^r,*when its 
mercenary troops, in the first days of the minority 
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1867. of the youn/^ Rnjah, went into rebellion. Ho rccom- 
^“*7* mended the sequestration or the annexation of that 
nneient principality on tlie ground of the responsi- 
bility of the Duihar. And this most unjust and 
impolitic sentence would have been executed, but for 
the interposition of the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company, who wrote to the Government 
of India, saying, “ We cannot consistently punish this 
or any other weak state for its inability to control 
its troops, when it is patent to the whole world that 
the more powerful states of Gwalior and Indore, and 
oven the British Government itself, were unable to 
control theirs.”*'' 

After long and most deliberate consideration of all 
the circumstances of ITolkar’s conduct in that first 
week of July, I cannot resist the conviction, that he 
was thoroughly true to the British Government. The 
charge against him is that within two hours from the 
time when he was first startled by the roar of tlic guns, 
he had not assured the British .Agent that he was in 
nowise concerned in the hostile movement. Durand 
was new to his work. If he had any knowledge of 
the Mahratta character it was only a half-knowledge. 
He had an obscure notion that all Mahrattas were by 
nature treacherous. But he did not fathom their 
treachery. He did not seem to know that from 
the days of Sivajee down to the time of Doondoo 
Punt, Nana Sahib, a Mahratta has always been most 
dangerous when simulating friendship. If Holkar had 

* I do not know why Mr. Dickon- llio opinions llius expressed — ^but 
son should so frcquenlly, notwiUi- llio passage was written niid sent to 
standing - numerous proofs to llic India before Lord Stanley was an- 
oontrnry, liavc called Iho despatch, pointed Secretary of State. I ought 
from which the above passage is to bo accepted as nn authority upon 
quoted, " Lord Stanley’s dcspnteli.” this point of Ilistory— as I drafted 
I do not question that Lord Stanley, the despatch myself, for the Court 
always just and logical, ontortninod of Directors. 
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premeditated the attack on the Residency, he -would . 1867. 
have had a messenger ready to be despatched to 
Durand to assure the representative of the British 
Government of his loyalty. That this -was not done, 

■within the two first hours of the all-prevailiug con- 
fusion, seems to indicate that Holkar -was as much 
surprised as Durand. So strongly impressed was 
Lord Elphinstone -with the con-diction that the Maha- 
rajah was true to us, that he wrote to Lord Canning 
on the 13th of July, saying, “ It seems clearly proved 
that'Holkar was not implicated in the outbreak. He 
was unable to control his own troops, who were pro- 
bably set on by the Bengal Sepoys at Mhow, and 
who attacked and plundered the Residency. Colonel 
Durand appears to be under the impression that 
Holkar had turned against us, and that he was attacked 
by his orders. This, however, is certainly not the 
case. On the same evening Holkar wrote to Colonel 
Durand and to me, protesting his innocence and 
entreating that the march* of General Woodburn’s 
force should be hastened as much as possible.”’^ 

And some days afterwards he -wrote to Colonel 
Durand, saying, “I am led to believe that you 
still entertain doubts of Holkar. All that has 
happened during your absence from Indore tends 
to acquit him of having been a party to the attack 
on the Residency. Indeed, if he had been ill-disposed 
towards us, the whole country would have risen. AU 
the smaller chiefs seem to take their cue from him ; 
and even to the borders of Gujerat, the effects of 

his conduct would have been apparent 

This comes to me from too many sources to admit 
of a doubt Let me, therefore, beg you not 

*MS. Con^ondence of Lord same strain to Yemon Smith on 
Elph'uistone. He wrote also in the the Idith. 
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to harbour any prejudices against Holkar, to whom 
I cannot but think that we are very much indebted 
for the preservation of the peace in Malwa, and also 
in Gujerat.”’'' 

But the prejudice never was overcome in the high 
places of the Supreme Government. Years passed 
and he was still more or less a suspect. The Star of 
India was conferred on him ; but tliat which is most 
coveted by all as the highest honour — a grant of ter- 
ritory — ^^vas withheld from him though granted to 
Scindiah. He seems never to have recovered from 
this slight, kleanwhile he saw Durand elevated to 
the highest offices under the State — ^Foreign Secre- 
tary to Government — Member of Council — ^Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the Punjab. One of the ablest 
men and best public servants that India has ever 
seen,- he was hdd deserved^ in high honour even 
by those who differed from liim iii opinion. And we 
may all mourn the' fact that when the crown of his 
ambition was gained, Sir Henry Marion Durand died 
disastrously, in the prime of his life and the fulness 
of his reputation. 


Another pregnant source of anxiety to the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor was the condition, of that vast tract 
of country inhabited by. the Eajwarrah races, and 
ruled by. a . great cluster of Rajpoot chiefs — ^sympa* 
thising little with each other, and many of them 
living in continual strife mth the chief people of the 
principality — ^the “ Thakoors” — whom they were sup- 
posed to govern. There was small chance of these 
- Rajpoot chieftains sympathising with a movement, 

■ * MS. Correspondence of Lord EIpbinstone. 
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■which if not in its origin a ]\Inhomcclan movement, 
had culminated in the recognition of the King of 
Delhi as the sovereign ruler of India. The}’' had, on 
the ivholc, been well treated by the British Govern- 
ment, and were grateful in their own way.* But in all 
parts of the countiy were turbulent elements of one 
kind or another, and inconsistencies and discordances 
were as nothing when there was a common belief to 
be encouraged — a common object to be gained. In 
Eajpootana, as elsewhere, tlicre was a prevailing faith 
that it was the intention of the British Government to 
destroy the religion of the countr}' ; and some openly 
talked of the restoration of the Fachhah.f All this was 
mere ignorance, and nothing was ever likel}'^ to come 
of it. But there was real cause of alarm in the fact that 
the legions of the great Rajpoot chiefs were composed 
very much of the same materials as our omi Sepoy 
regiments. They were commanded by officers of our 
own army — but that had already been sho^vn to be 
no safeguard. The probability of their breaking into 
rebellion, when time and opportunity should serve, 
was too patent to be disregarded by the statesmen of 
Agra, and they watched the event with the deepest 
concern. 

The Governor-General’s Agent in Rajpootana was 
Colonel George St. Patrick Lawrence, brother of Sir 
Henry Lawrence, whom he had succeeded in that 
important charge. He had seen more hazardous ser- 
vice and taken part in more exciting adventures 
than any officer in the country. Hair-breadth es- 

* A short time before the out- os it was o very mischievous lie. I 
break of the mutinies, a report was obtained the permission of the Court 
circulated and published in the In- of Directors to contradict it on au- 
dinn papers to the cll'cct that the thority. 

Rajpoot States were to be annexed. f See Prichard’s “ Mutinies in 
I believe it to have been a malicious, Rajpootana," p. 182. 
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1857, capes from death and long captivities seemed to he 
Ills portion. But he bore himself gallant!}- -with a 
stout heart, a strong frame, and a noble spirit in 
evcr}f -way worthy of the name he bore. He was 
doing his duty well in Rajpootana, when news 
reached him, on the 19th of May, of the commence- 
ment of our troubles. He WTote at once to all the 
principal officers under his control, urging upon 
them precautionary measures to be promptly exe- 
cuted. He called for a light field-force from Deesa ; 
and he pressed the Governor of Bombay to send up 
to Agra, by way of Gnjerat and Enjpootana, “all 
available European troops returning from Persia.” 
But a stronger hand had already been laid upon 
those troops. They were needed for other more 
pressing service than the defence of the Horth- 
AVestern capital. Lawrence then issued a proclama- 
tion to all the chiefs of Enjpootana calling upon them 
“ to preserve peace within their borders, to intercept 
rebel fugitives, and to collect their followers on the 
frontiers.” “This,” says Lawrence, “was promptly 
rcj)lied to, and in one instance (Joiihdpore) antici- 
pated by the most friendly assur.ances and promises 
of aid,"* 

It is a striking instance of the fact commented 
upon, in an earlier portion of this narrative — the 
fact that well-nigh every man in authority thought 
onlv of the safety of his own immediate charge and 
of what could be done to insure it, regardless of the 
interests of others, or of the general welfare of the 
gtftte — that the Lieutenant-Governor, who had autho- 
rity over the Governor-General’s Agent in Eaj- 
pootana, called upon Lawrence early in June “to 
inarch with all the European troops, officers, and 
* Heporl of Brig3disr.GcncraI Livrrcncc, July 27, 1859. 
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treasure lie could collect, upon Agra, for the defence 
of that place.”* It is impossible to conceive a 
•wilder project than this, or one which would have 
been more fatal to llritish interests, if forced into 
execution. Lawrence ivas startled by the demand. 
But he was never for a moment doubtful of the 
direction in Avhich lay his duty to the State. Ho 
would not abandon his charge. Like his brothers, 
I'Iciiry and John, he did not shrink from taking 
anj^ responsiliility upon himself. He saw clearly 
what would ensue in Hajpootana, if the whole country 
were evacuated by the British officers, whose influ- 
ence in such an emergency was all to which we could 
trust for keeping the chiefs true to their allegiance, 
and holding the contingents in check. Such a move- 
ment, ho said, would entail upon us the loss of Aj- 
mere, with its important arsenal and stores, and 
lead to a general rise in Hajpootana. Kepresenta- 
tions to this effect, the force of nhich it was impos- 
sible not to recognise, had the c.xpccted result, 
Colvin saw that he had been wrong, and he did not 
enforce his request. Indeed, he soon perceived that 
it was his duty to strengthen Lawrence’s hands, so he 
gave him entire command of the troops by appoint- 
ing him a Brigadier-General. 

And under George LauTence worked a noble staff 
of officers. There was Major William Eden, Poli- 
tical Agent at Jyepore, a man of commanding pre- 
sence ;• active and energetic in troubled time? — Arm, 
prudent, and sagacious in hours of peace. Ir may 
truly be said of liim that he was the rerz' backbone 
of Lawrence’s Staff. Then there was Captain Cimrles 
Showers, our agent at Oodeypore, a man in whom 
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1857. some fine qualities were unitecl, but wlio, laclcing 
Jlny— Juwe. others essential to a political ofiicer, marred wliat he 
might have made a brilliant career. He had high 
courage, unquestionable ability, and a rare gift of 
speech. But he wanted judgment and discretion — 
especially that kind of discretion which recognises 
subordination as the main principle of all service and 
never gives way to the practical egotism, which men 
of strong convictions are, in defiance of authority, so 
prone to indulge. Then there was Captain Monck- 
Mason, Political Agent at Joudhpore-r-a man shrewd 
and sagacious, of a firm, well-balanced mind, but not 
incapable of rising to any height of daring, if stre- 
nuous action should be demanded from him. These 
were our British representatives at the principal 
ancient courts of Rajpootana. Beneath them were a 
cluster of younger political officers — many of great 
promise, who did their duty well and bravely in the 
emergency that had then risen. 

But the most distinguished officer, connected with 
Eajpootana, was Colonel Dixon, of the Bengal Artil- 
lery, who now lay dying at Beawur. He had re- 
claimed Mhairwarrah from the state of lawlessness 
and barbarism in which he had found it many 5^ears 
before. "The Mhairs were then little better than 
savages ; he had reformed and civilised them. By 
gentle, kindly measures — ^by advice and persuasion — 
by conferring benefits on the people, teaching them 
what were their true interests, and slicing them the 
blessedness of peace, he had gradually weaned them 
from their savage habits and converted what had 
before been a great congeries of robber-clans into a 
prosperous, thriving community. It was with mingled 
astonishment and admiration that the ISIhairs had 
witnessed the vast improvement of their country — 
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and, as years passed, tliey also continued to improve 1857. 
and never again fell back into tbeir evil waj's. And May— June, 
now this wise and good man, stricken in j’^ears, lay 
sick unto death, with all this great turmoil about 
him. But he felt in his inmost heart that his Mliairs 
would be true to the Government which had so be- 
friended them. A Mhairwarrah Battalion of trusty 
lighting men had been formed long ago ; and of all 
the troops in Rajpootana they were those on whom 
we could most confidently rely. “ Do 5 mu think,” 
they answered, when an attempt was made to tamper 
with them, “ that we will war against the Govern- 
ment which raised us from the dust and made us 
what we now are ?” Dixon died ; and, amidst the 
clang of arms, little notice was taken of the peaceful 
end of a man of peace ; but he left behind him an 
abiding monument of his good deeds, such as few 
have ever reared in India. He did not live to see 
the staunch loyalty with which the Mhairs followed 
us everywhere to the battle — but he never doubted 
it and he died content. 

The great ]\Ieywar chief— the Maharana of Oodey- Oodeypt.re. 
pore — ^^vas the acknowledged head of the Rajpoot 
Confederacy. The traditional veneration in which 
he was held, caused the other chiefs, in this crisis, 
to turn their thoughts towards Oodeypore, in ex- 
pectancy of some sign or portent aiding them the 
better to shape their own measures. It was not a 
propitious circumstance that George Lawrence, who 
had preceded Showers as Political Agent, had been 
involved in a sharp conflict with the Meywar Durbar, 
and had recommended military coercion, the depo- 
sition of the Maharana and the banishment of some 
of the principal chiefs under him. The policy then 
recommended might have been right or might have 

2 A 2 
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IS.')?. been Avroii»:j. ]Jnt, right or wrong, its tendency might 
May— June, bayc bocn (o alienate the confidence, if not to excite 
the animosity of the M(; 3 ’\var Diirliar in this con- 
jnnetm e. So it linj>j)encd, that citlmr for this rca.son, 
or from a foregone conclusion, that Jio good thing 
cotild come out of Oodej'porc, George Lawrence could 
not believe in the fidelity of the ^laharana and the 
chiefs, lint Showers, the Political Agent, though 
recognising the probabilities of an adverse tone and 
temper in tljcLurhar, in no wa}’ despaired of success. 
The Maharana consented to meet him on the mar£rin 
of the benulifnl Inhe, with its glittering summer palace 
of white marble, and crossed over to an appointed 
place in one of his covered gondolas. “ The result 
of this interview,” wrote Shower.^, “ was the ^laha- 
rana giving in his open and declared adhesion to the 
British cause, and practicallj* proving it b}’" placing 
the most trustworthy troops at my disj)osal to take the 
field, sending his highest cliiefs jiroscnt at the capital 
and Dnrbar-ofllccrs to accoinpan}’ me, and calling b}* 
proclamation on the loyal chiefs and district ofiicers 
to afibrd every aid in our operations.” 

Whilst still at Oodeypore, tidings came to Sliowers 
of the mutiny at Ncemuch, and the flight of our 
people. Barnes of the Arlilleiy and Rose of the 
Infantry rode into the Residency and reported that 
a party of more than forty fugitives, women and 
children included, were gathered together in a vil- 
lage about fifty miles distant. Showei's at once 
made his arrangements to start that night, accom- 
panied by Barnes, with a party of ^leywar Horse, 
for the prompt delivery of the captives. He found 
them in the last state of destitution — stricken by 
want and disease — sharing their place of refuge with 
cattle. He then placed them under the charge of 
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llic Rao of Iicdln, whom flic i^Iahnraiia hail Font ]F57. 
with .ShowerF ns tlio most (rustoil of llis Iliglincss's May— Junr. 
chiofS; whilst lie himself jmsheil on in pursuit of the 
Keemueh mu(ini*ers. 'J'h«* fiijritivos wore hrought 
safely lo thf oajfUal hy the chivalrous Rajpoot, and 
WL-re lodged in one of the heautiful island-palae<‘s on 
the lake. 

Ko doubt seems to have been enferlainod about .Tyrjeir. 
ihe fidelity of.lyepore. hMen placed himstdf at once 
in communication with the Durbar; atid on fhc 17(h 
of .May he wrote to Mr. Colvin sayitig, “The Maha- 
rajah is rea«ly lo aid us with the troops to the utmost 
of his ability and means and sigain, “ 1 feel assured 
that thcMaharajah and the Sirdar.? will do all in their 
power to meet the wishes of our Government.” At 
once thc}’ placed at Edens di.“po.sal a large body of 
Iroojis of all kind.«, good and bad ; the latter greatly 
jireponderatitig ; but if was not easy lo decide what 
was to be done with them. At that moment, how- 
ever, the moral eflect of such a declaration in our 
favour wa.s, perhaps, of more imiiortance to us than 
the troop.? placed at our di.sposal. 'J'he .lyepore de- 
tachment under Eden were to protect the Agra fron- 
tier.?, and he wrote to Colvin for orders; but it wa.? 
not ea.'sy lo give any definite instructions, when the 
agCMic}' to be employed was of so uncertain a chii- 
racler. It was event uall}' rc.solved that Eden with his 
five thousand J^’epore troops should march towards 
the Muttra and Goorgaon districts “ to maintain order 
and aid in the re-establishment of the Civil Govern- 
ment.” Rut it was apparent that the force had 
in it too large a number of Ilindostanees to render 
success jirobable, and it soon appeared that they had 
been tampered Avith by a discarded minister of the 
Maharajah. So Lawrence was obliged to admit that 
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the assigned “ duties "were not fully discharged,” and 
Eden, whose personal bearing had been of the most 
gallant kind, was compelled, after rescuing some Euro- 
pean fugitives, to, return to Jyepore. 

Meanwhile Monck-Mason was calling upon J oudh- ^ 
pore for assistance, and prompt compliance was re- 
turned to the requisition. There was ^ no doubt of 
the fidelity of the Maharajah, but long-standing in- 
ternal feuds had weakened the State, and there was 
small likelihood of united action. . Some of the great 
Thakoors, not long before, had been in armed resist- 
ance to the Maharajah. He now placed at our dis- 
posal two thousand Horse and Foot and six guns, 
hoping almost against hope that they would be ser- 
viceable to us. “ Thus in all June and within a 
fortnight of the receipt of intelligence of the attack,” 
wrote George Lawrence, “ were the troops of Bhurt- 
pore, Jyepore, Joudhpore and Ulwar co-operating. with 
us in the field.”* All this looked Avell at the outset, 
and Colvin’s anxieties" were relieved for the present 
by the aspect of affairs ; but he clearly discerned the 
fact that although the Rajpoot Princes had no com- 
plicity either in Mussulman or Mahratta intrigues, 
they gave their daughters in marriage to the House 
of Delhi, made obeisance to the Mogul and coined 
money in his name. What the result was will be 
told in a later chapter of this History. 

* It .will Be seen that there is no snrel.y afforded no just ground for 
mention of Oodeypore in this remtal. the display of antipathies in respect 
Oodeypore was ignored and Showers to what had nothing to do with cither 
•was ignored. Bnt both did nght the one or the other. [See illustra- 
well at the outset. A previous sus- tive correspondence in Addenda at, 
picion in the one case and a subse- the end of the volume.] 
qncnt sharp contention in the other. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

t.GT.s IS Jrsr. Asn inr.';it Assiirtrs or 7iir. urrmsAST-no- 

vr.nson— Tin; ^^ 0 Ilv or jhas*-!— ADVAsn: or thi: srr.'trt ii jiiiicApr. 
— jiA.M.'*: or MU. coj.vis— thi: rr-nviMnsAi. novniSMr.ST — mvtinv 
or inr. kotah costisoj:?.!— tiii: mtux nrroni: agiia— nuTiuMT or 
7i!r, r.ntTisn roncj:— prstitvcnos <»r ca:;to.smi;nts— i.iri: is iiin 

lOJtT. 

Tiik Agra regiment.'!, liaving laid down tiicir arms, 
departed peacenld}', with inonc}*, lawfully their own, 
in their waistbaiub. ^lany arc .supposed to have 
gone .straightway to their homes; others may have 
fallen in with their mutinous comrades, and, ncwl}'^ 
armed by them, gone forth to fight for tlie Padsliah. 
AYhatever may have been the manner in which they 
disposed of tliemselvcs, the Lieutenant-Governor had 
no more anxiet}' from that source. They were swept 
out of Agra and there was an end of them, for the 
present, as agents of mischief, and an end also 
of Colvin’s anxieties with respect to threatenings of 
internal revolt. 

But there were many external sources of inquie- 
tude. Of the existing Native States within Colvin’s 
circle — of their rulers and their armies — I have 
already written. Elsewhere were remnants of Native 
States — prostrate, down-trodden, whose ashes were 
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1S57. still smouldering, whose fires a rude touch might 
at any moment revive. It was too much our wont, 
in tlie flush of our strength, in the pride of our 
egotism, to think that what it had pleased us to 
cxtinguisli could never burst into a blaze again. But 
this was only one of our natural delusions. If there 
be one thing which the Natives of India thoroughly 
understand, it is the art of waiting. In their hearts, 
if not on their liaunches, they sit ri/turna. So it was 
in a Native State, of which I have written — a State 
our rulers had crushed. And the patience was 
more malignant, because the remains of sovereignty 
were rcj)rcsented by a woman. 

Jhansi. Jhansi had been formerly a Native State. Lord 
June, 1S57. Dalhousie had annexed it. • It was, perhaps, the 
worst of all his annexations.* It was now to bear 
its bitter fruit. A pension of five thousand rupees 
a month, or six thousand pouiuls a year, had been 
ofTcred to the Ranee, the widow of the last ruler. She 
had at first declined, but afterwards accepted, it; and 
property belonging to her late husband of the value 
of a lakh of rupees had been placed at her disposal 
and accei^ted. But she was thoroughly dissatisfied 
with her lot. Continuing to brood over the injury 
and the disgrace of Annexation, she hated the Eng- 
lish with the deadliest hatred. And soon she began 
to cherish new-born grievances. Foremost among 
these was the killing of cattle by the English— an 
abomination in the eyes of her late subjects. On 
this injury she memorialised the British Govern- 
ment. The people of Jhansi did the same; but 
the answer was a repulse. Again, the Government 
w'cre guilty of the extraordinary meanness of calling 
upon her to pay the debts of her late husband. 

* In 1854— vol. i. page 89 el seq. 
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TIjo I'niuM* proto'-'f<-(l n;r;nnst flii;? \vrnng — niid iSir 
Hollers lluJuilion »iroi li Mr. Colvin roiiiplinncc 
wish Her ni_L'li)U‘'s“s refjiie'J. ]*»n{. llu; Lit tifejumS- 
(Io\« rntir vvsi" tii' Nor.i'ule : :mil j'nrS of her ju n^ittn 

W;! '- Tt. '5l5lJeii t'V *rili* !i»ne«‘ |lli :t<letl, VerV 

r<:;''»)jiil'lv. shat *h'’ *h'l»*‘’ were noS her deht'i. she 
vr.i'^ no' iin'-werahie for their loyniens otiS ofln'r per- 
r -tnil alhtv.r.jit'e. ntnl slitf threatened to write to Co- 
vt nnnejjt retptt stitiL' p- nui-'-ieii t«* re?-itle at Henares. 
I uo ivA htiov.* what wtmh.l have hr(:n the final i>-sue; 
hut the wltohr treatment of the Hniiec wa< so nnirene- 
r-'H--. and heinir nneenerous \va<.<o unwise, that Colvin 
inn'-* have ,shtiddev<-d, wlo-n lie thouuht of the e.vil 
fnsit that it was ilevidopin'r.**' So her resent men t^s 
jrrev,* stroj;pT and stronoor. A woman cif masenliiic? 
ener^ry and femiidne vindieiivciu'ss, she eagerly 
awaited the risin^r of the storm, well nssmvil that her 
timewruiM eome. Ip 1S;»T, she was a well-favotircd 
womati of twetitv-jiine or tldiiv vi-ars of aL'C. She 
was endowed with a heen intelliijcnee — strong- 
minded and ipiiclc-witted — rpiiteeapahle of diseiissing 
ln‘r affairs with a Commi'-sioner or (Jovernor. If she 
had any evil dispositions, she hnew when to restrain 
the exliihition of them, and she tried to set hounds 
on her temper when eonversing with a Hritish ollicer. 
ICvil things were sai«l of her; for it is a custom among 
ns ef//Vs(’ (jwtn hi.<,:ns — to take a Native ruler's king- 


* Fr:ircr1y If?*; inil.-iijii" n-s a 
tliKMi ill ttif flivli ltd' foilodini; 
tcl of '■ii-iiiiainn, llic ritrtiiietaiirts 
tif wliicti ar< eiti<! rc.‘C()nl(*.i in Cn|il:iin 
nannlivr. “ 'flic 
of l.nriniiip, yiluatol nulMda 
till' v.‘:i!ls to the c..5t uf.llKiDM'c, hail 
long bi’i'ii fiippintcil liy t!ic Native 

rtilrj.- of the country, aiiil an atices- 
t>'.r of Ginijr.ihiir Jh-io liail maiie nvrr 
the revenues of two villages for its 


•iipport. AVItrn he tliul Captain 
I'nineis Goninii, Deputy Coimnis- 
riouer, rccommeinlcil that this ar- 
mngcmrnt slioutil contiiiur, hut it 
wav ortliTCtl lliat tlie villages should 
he resumed. This was .-troiigly oh- 
jeclrd to by the Itaiiec and thec.ase 
ng;iin referred to (iovcnimi nl, with 
the .s.amc resiill. ]hit before the, rt> 
Miiiiption order could be c.arriidout 
the outbrc.nk at Jbanscc took place." 
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1857. 

May — June. 


May 18. 

Captain 

Skcue. 

MS. (Jorre- 
spoadcnce. 


dom and then to revile the deposed ruler or his 
would-he successor. It was alleged that the Ranee 
was a mere child under the influence of others, and 
that she was much given to intemperance. That she 
was not a mere child was demonstrated by her con- 
versation ; and her intemperance seems to be a myth. 

The troops posted at Jhansi consisted of a wing of 
the Twelfth Regiment of Native Infantry, the head- 
quarters and right wing of the Fourteenth Irregular 
Cavalry, and a detachment of Golundauze. They 
were under the command of Captain Dunlop of the 
Twelfth. The Commissioner, who had held the ap- 
pointment from the first day of Annexation, was 
Captain Alexander Skene. How it happened that 
the Political Ojfficer did not perceive that there were 
few places in the country where it was necessary at 
such a time to be cautious and vigilant and mis- 
trustful of every one, that pljce was Jhansi, it is 
impossible to conjecture. But it seems never to 
have been thought that there were any smouldering 
animosities in high places or in low places — ^never 
thought that there was any one within the boun- 
daries of the Commission ership, which had so lately 
been a petty kingdom, whose interests or antipathies 
were to be gratified by the subversion of the. British 
power. 

Skene had no belief that it was the intention of 
the Sepoys at Jhansi to rise, or that they were likely 
to be wrought upon by external influences. On the 
18th of May he wrote to Agra, saying : “ I do not 
think that there is any cause for alarm about this 
neighbourhood. The troops here, I am glad to say, 
continue staunch and express most unbounded ab- 
horrence of the atrocities committed at Meerut and 
Delhi. They are commanded by a man (Captain 
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Dunlop) of the right sort, wlio knows how to infiiingc 1857. 
Sepoys; and I do not anticipate any disaflcction . 
among them. As for tlie small Eajalis and Cliiofs, 
they saw enough of rebellion, fourteen years ago, to 
give them a salutary dread of it. Then tlie Oorcha 
and Ghnttcrpore and Ajeegurh men are cliildrcn ; 
the Duhbali man is off to Bithoor in a moribund 
state; the Sumptlier man is mad and a prisoner in 
his own fort; the Chirkarec man and the Punnah 
men are almost the onh’’ chiefs Avorth mentioning, and - 
thej* have kept out of everything of the kind hitherto 
— so I trust Avc arc all safe ... I am going on the prin- 
ciple of showing perfect confidence — and I am rpiite 
sure I am right." On the 30th of -^lay, he wrote again 
in the same hopeful strain : “All continues quiet 
here, and the troops staunch. But there is of cotirse 
a great feeling of uneasiness among the moneyed men 
of the town, and the Thakoors. who have never been’ 

Avell affected toAA'ards any Government, are beginning, 
it is .said, to talk of doing something. All will .‘^ettlc 
down here, I feel perfectly certain, on recei{)t of in- 
telligence of succe.='," And again u};on the 3rd of 
June: “AVe are all .«;;ife here as vet. I heard on 


Monday night of an intended attack on Kunchra by 
the Puan Thakoor.«. At mifl night J called upon 
Dunlop to send a party to j>rotect the town, and at 
eight A.M, a party of Jnfantrv ami Cavalry started in 


high spirits. T1 
evening, but the 
and did not mak 
feeling that this 


rest their conduct. I see the 
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1857. raise loyalty. I trust the Sixty-eighth will evance it. ’ 
June. so little was it dreamt that there could be anj 

political danger, that the Banee obtained permission 
to entertain a body of armed men, as she said, for her 
own protection. With the true lilahratta instinct, 
she pretended that she w'as in danger from the ene- 
mies of the English, and thus intimated that her 
interests and desires were identical with our own, 
whilst she was plotting our overthrow. 

It is remarkable that although Skene, on the 3rd 
of June, had expressed his belief in the staunchness 
of the troops, the wonted unmistakable signs of a 
coming outbreak had already begun to display them- 
selves. A day or two before, in broad da 5 dight, two 
bungalows in the Cantonment had been burnt. This 
was the warning to be ready ; and on the 5th “firing 
was heard.” It came from the direction of the Star 
Fort, which held our magazine and treasure. A party 
of Sepoys had possession of it and would not sur- 
render it. It was plain now that the mutiny had 
commenced. So all the non-combatant Europeans 
betook themselves, with their families and such pro- 
perty as they could carry-oif, to the Town Fort, 
whilst the officers of the Native troops remained in 
the Cantonments. Dunlop and his brother-officers 
did their best to soothe and pacify the Sepoys and to 
instil confidence into their minds. Of course, there 
was the old story over again. The Sepoys -svere 
loyalty itself ; a few deluded men might have broken 
the bonds of discipline by occupying the Star Fort, 
JuneG. but the rest were true to their salt. A parade was 
ordered for the foUomng morning. It was attended 
by the Native officers and men of all arms of the 
Jhansi force. The men were respectful in their de- 
meanour. "What this meant was soon apparent. It 
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Avns ojilv nifoti*!' <1 l«i)l ns in'n fln> st-ii'-C' nf n Hilso ISjT. 
SM'nvitv. <'n thi'^ Shi-no :nn] fnnvlou h*ft 

tlu.‘ I'ort lo vi'-jt in t'nni**nin< nt<!. Wlmt t)ic‘ 

lO'Jt rl of ih'! vj-i' <»r wiint pa-'-c*! nt t!u: mjift ri nra' 
ran nrvi-r !>«: !;n»>\viK Sht-nc rrfntn<fl :i* nnn: jo tin*. 

For' ; (f-iplon lin aKfa-'ft «1 in his; own liono- .'ind 
w'ro'o lrnt ;> to SOUK- of f ji«« fii iirliii'inrin^r rhicjV, }n- 
volcin:: 'ht-jj* aiil — ii-itr-s-i *o wln»-1i no :i!i‘**vcr was 
ri tnnu-il — ajul lijvn lu tooJj jiini''^ If to ili<- sn}»j> »'>' tl 

Mifciv oftlo' Fort, la'rlv in th*‘ afternoon, 'In* llaii'-e, 

* • 

anil a crowcl of jnojilr, tini«>ntr \vhi»ni were her rhief 
adhtnnts. with two haiint-rs home aloft, went in 
j'lrores'.joji from the 'I’own (o the ('antoninents ; atnl 
a Mahoinetlan named Ah'-nn-AH railed jdl trm- he- 
lievers to prayers.” 'fhen the troops roM? at onre; 
and fired upon their oHirers. All were killed, exri-pt 
Lieutenant TaUor. who, thonuh severely wonndeil, 
inonnied a liorse and rode for the 'I’own Fort.| 'J’he 
massaere of the* Cantonment tiflirers havin." thus been 
efiected, in a maniuT most eraiiA'ino to the muti- 
neers, they released the juisoners from thu Gaol, 

hurnt the cntrlierry: and then mutineers and traol- 

• ' *• 

birds, (ogi'ther with the Folice and Cnstom-houso 
ofiieials, sircamcd into the 'I own and invested tlie 
Fort. 
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1857. 6tli a meeting was held between the chief olBcers of 
the mutineers and certain delegates from the Ranee 
to settle this momentous question of the future 
Government of the country. Then came the great 
standing difficulty, which was doomed, before and 
afterwards, to cast a great cloud over the trium- 
phant joy of the victors, and sometimes to turn con- 
llicts of opinion into internecine strife. The dele- 
gates of the Ranee and of the mutineers, after long 
disputation, could not come to any terms. The 
mutineer party bethought themselves of a some- 
what clever piece of diplomacy. At Oonao, a 
village distant about twelve miles from Jhansi, 
dwelt a kinsman of the late Rajah, who had been 
one 01 the. claimants to the Guddee of Jhansi. His 
name was Sadasheo Rao. If in this crisis he could 
be induced to adhere to the side of the Sepoys and 
to set himself as a rival of the Ranee, they might 
make better terms for themselves So they invited 
this man to Jhansi. Meanwhile a Proclamation went 
forth, declaring that “The People are God’s; the 
country is the Padshah’s; and the two Religions 
govern.” 

The 7 th of June was a day of sore tribulation to 
the ill-fated garrison of the Town Fort. Tiic clouds 
were thickening above them, and there was small 
chance of their escaping the full fury of the storm. 
Their only chance of escape lay in the good offices of 
the Ranee. The English were reduced to the humi- 
Rating necessity of imjiloring the help of the woman 
whom they had so grossly wronged. In the morning 
Captain Skene sent three uncovenanted servants con- 
nected with the Commission — ^Slr. Scott and the two 
Purcells— to the Ranee to solicit safe-conduct after 
the exodus of our people from the Fort. They were 
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seized on the wa}' hy some of the Ranee’s troops and 1S57 
carried to the Palace. Tlic Ranee sent them to our 
own revolted Sepoys, who deliberately murdered 
them. Afterwards, another uncovenanted servant, 
jMr. Andrews, principal Sudder Aumecn, was but- 
chered at the Palace door b}’ the Queen’s own ser- 
vants. Skene and Gordon wrote often to Her High- 
ness on that day — but no trace of their correspon- 
dence remains. It was a last hope and it was a vain 
one. Two hours after noon the insurgents recom- 
menced their attack on the Fort and continued the 
firing; but the}* did very little damage, hurting none 
of our people ; whilst some of the insurgents fell 
under the fire from the Fort. On that night the 
besiegers were strengthened by the accession of more 
guns supplied to them by the Ranee ; and on the 
morning of the 8th, with these increased resources 
now more hopeful of success, they continued their 
attack on the Fort. They attempted an escalade, but 
it failed. Too many good shots were in the garrison 
to render it safe for the assailants to exjjose them- 
selves. 

Now eame the last struggle for life — the day of 
their death or the day of their deliverance. Vigorous 
and more vigorous became the eflbrts of the enemy 
to carry the place by assault ; and soon after noon 
they established themselves on the lower works of 
the Fort. The crisis of our fate seemed to be ap- 
proaching. There was treachery within the walls no 
less than fury without. An attempt was made to 
open a gate of the Fort so as to admit the ingress of 
the besiegers; It was'"happily intercepted in time — 
though only to defer the final catastrophe for a few 
hours. The traitors were disposed of by Gordon^, 
and Burgess, but not before they had given P0W3 v ^ 
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liis death-wound. Meanwhile the sie^e continued. 
With all the heroism of despair our people Avorked 
on nobly in the defence of the Fort — Skene and 
Gordon sending many a message of deatli to the 
assailants.** But after a Avhile a sad calamity befel 
us. Captain Gordon was looking through a windoAV 
over the Fort gate, Avhen his familiar face Avas ob- 
served by one of the enemy’s marksmen, avIio took 
aim and shot him dead. He is described as “ a gal- 
lant gentleman and an excellent officer, the life and 
soul of the garrison.” When this lamentable event 
occurred, a great cloud of despondency gathered oA^er 
the besieged. Provisions and ammunition Avere be- 
coming scarce — ^the enemy AV’^efe swarming around 
them. So it was felt that the defence could not be 
sustained — that there was nothing left for our people 
but to surrender. So Captain Skene hung out a flag 
of truce, or othcrAvise intimated to the besiegers that 
the garrison AA'Ould treat for terms. 

The leaders of the mutineers and of other insur- 
gents came to the gate, and hearing Avhat Skene had 
to say, they made oath, with the most solemn and 
sacred adjurations, a native doctor named Saleh 
Mohamed being the spokesman, not to hurt a hair 
of the heads of the British garrison, if they would 
lay doAA'n their arms and surrender the Fort. The 
terms were accepted; and our hapless people pre- 
pared to depart. As soon as they crossed the thres- 
hold of the Fort gate the enemy fell upon our un- 
armed people, and binding their arms, made captiA’^es 
of them. There could be no resistance. They Avere 
helpless as sheep. Through the tOAvn passed the 
melancholy procession ; AA'hen just beyond the city 

* It lias been stated tliat Mrs. Skene loaded for them, but I have 
nolbing autUcntic in proof of this. 
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•walls some Sowars came up and said it was the order . 1857. 
of the Ressaldar that the whole should be put to 
death. They then filed down, captors and captives, Tlie end. 
to a place near which was a cluster of trees. The 
Gaol-Darogah, who had been in the confidence of the 
Superintendent and was never suspected of treachery, 
was at the head of the party. But, presently a halt 
was ordered. Tlie murderous work commenced. 

The Darogah cut down his old master. Then a 
general massacre ensued. The women and chil- 
dren were separated from the men ; but they shared 
the same sad fate. Not one of those who left the 
Town-Fort — man, woman, or child — spared.^ 

The great crime accomplished, the bodies of some 
three score of our Christian people were left for three 
days on the road to rot. Then the men were cast 
into one gravel-pit, the women into another, and 
lightly covered over. Long afterwards, when we 
again triumphed at Jhansi, the burial service was 
read over their remains by a Protestant . minister, 

Mr. Schwabe, and Mr. Strickland, the Roman Ca- 
tholic priest, attached to Sir Hugh Rose’s army. 

Thus the curtain fell upon the dismal tragedy 
which was the antetype of the’ massacre of Cawn- 
pore. Wliether the Ranee instigated this atrocity, 
or to what extent she was implicated in it, can never 
be clearly known. I have been informed, on good 
authority, that none of the Ranee’s servants were 
present on the occasion of the massacre. It seems to 
have been mainl}'^ the work of our own old followers. 

The Irregular Cavalry, issued the bloody mandate 
and our Gaol-Darogah was foremost in the butchery. 

* The number of Chrislian people siege. Captain Pinkney gives sixty- 
slnin in tMs final massacre n'as ne- seven as tbe total number. Major 
tween fi% and sixty. The rest were Prskine, Commissioner of Jubbul- 
killed in Cantonments or during the pore, says seventy-six. 
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1557 . , So long as the English ■were cleaned out of Jhansi 
3\ine. and the country was left clear for the prosecution of 
Morjurcs ol her pohtical intrigues — and she was bent on cleaning 
iljc Kaiicc. them out— -it mattered not to her by what means the 
object was attained. They were all gone now; and 
the time had come for the settlement of the great 
political question — “ Who is to be the future ruler of 
Jhansi ?” The mutineers had invited Sadasheo liao 
to the city and he had gone thither, well disposed to 
bid for the Guddee. But the Ranee knew that there 
was nothing they so much coveted as money ; so she 
produced a large sum in coin and promised further 
donations to the mutineers, who were thus brought 
to adhere to her cause, and then the Proclamation 
went forth : “ The people are God’s ; the country is 
the Padshah’s; and the Raj is Ranee Lutchinee 
Baee’s.”® Tliis accomplished, she threw all her 
energy and activity into the work of firmly establish- 
ing the Raj. She raised fresh troops ; she strength: 
cned her fortified places ; she established a mint ; and 
she sent delegates to Doondoo Punt, Nana Sahib, with 
whom she had previously been in communication. 
It is stated, and apparently, on the most trustworthy 
authority, that, at the same time, she “ endeavoured 
to keep terms with our Government, by writing to 
th6 Goimnissioner of Jubbulpore and to others, 
lamenting the massacre of our countrymen ; stating 
that she was in no ivay concerned in it ; and declar- 
ing that she only held the Jhansi district till our 
Government could make arrangements to reoccupy 
it.” t But I have searched Major Erskine s exhaustive 
Report, and in the four hundred and forty-four para- 

* Professedly slicwns only Re- nally llio possessor of llio Qud« 
gent— licr ixclojiled son, llieii a boy dec. 
of ciglit yours of ago, being nonu- i‘ Caplaiu Piukucy. 
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graphs to which it extends I cannot find a word upon 1857. 
the subject.*' 

Meanwhile at Naogong, where wings or detach- Naogong. 
ments of the same regiments as those posted at Jhansi 
— ^namely, the Head-Quarters of the Twelfth Native 
Infan tiy, a wing of the Fourteenth Irregular Horse, 
and some Golundauze guns — ^u^ere stationed, under 
the command of Major Kirke, very contradictory 
manifestations were apparent in the Sepoy Lines. 

From the 23rd of May to the 1st of June, it seems 
- that they were waiting and watching. The Irregulars 
were lounging about in a careless, insolent, half- 
defiant manner, plainly indicating their belief that 
the end Avas near; whilst' the Infantry putting on an 
outer garment of lo 3 ^alty, protested their allegiance, 
and gave practical proofs of it, by offering to march 
against the mutineers at Delhi. On the 5th of June, 

Major Kirke held a parade of all the troops in Can- 
tonments. He tlien addressed them, commended 
them highly for their loyalty, and told them that 
the troops were in partial mutiny at Jhansi. Then 
came a most extraordinary scene — a j)reposterous 
piece of acting. The . Sepoys w^ere quite jubilant 
in their devotion to the British Government, The Go- 
lundauze hugged their guns in a paroxysm of en- 
thusiasm. The Infantry rushed to their colours."' The 
Cavahy, with their wonted demeanour of outward 
insouciance, merely said that they would be true to 
their salt.t The officers were “ much gratified.” 

They did not seem to see that the violence of these 

* It should be mentioned here throne of Jhansi at Knrrara.” It 
that, finding his claims disallowed, was a very uneasy and unstable seat, 

Sadaslico ]foo colleeted .some three for the Ranee despatched a body of 
thousand men, seized the Fort of troops against him and he was fain 
Kurrara, and issued a proclamation to esc.ipe into Scindiah’s territory, 
saying, " Maharajah Sadaslico Rao f Captain Scot’s Report. 

Harain has seated himself on the 

2 B 2 
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1857. spasms clearly denoted tlie acted lie. For some days 

June, everything was' quiet. But on the 10th, the play 

having been played out, the reality commenced. A 
tall Sikh, followed by two others, walked up to the 
ground, where the guard of the Twelfth was being 
relieved, and deliberately shot the Havildar-Major. 
They then attempted to seize the guns ; there was no 
genuine resistance; the Native Sergeant was over- 
awed and his followers were recreant to the core. 
Then was heard the rattle of musketry from the 
Lines, telling the old story. The Sepoys had risen 
against their British officers, against the British 
Government; they were mutineers and rebels of the 
worst kind, working out their ends by means of the 
basest falsehood -and imposture. 

I'ho flight. What now was to be done by the handful of Bri- 
tish officers thus shamefully deserted ? It was hoping 
against hope to think, for a moment, that any efforts 
of theirs— -any appeals to the Past, any pronaises for 
the Future, would lure them back to their allegiance. 
Some Sepoys of the Twelfth came forward, protesting 
their fidelity, and mustered in the mess-house of 
their English officers, but they were not strong enough 
to turn the tide of affah’s'in our favour. There was 
nothing for them, therefore, but to remain at their 
posts to be massacred, like their comrades at Jhansi, 
or to attempt to rescue themselves by flight. They 
chose the latter course — and wisely ; but it was a 
disastrous and a disorderly retreat. The eighty-seven 
faithful Sepoys accompanied their officers, and the 
flerks of the Civil Establishment: — some burdened 
with families — ^Avere among the number of the fugi- 
tives. Their first thought had been to make their 
way to Allahabad, but this, on account of the state 
of the country about Baiida, had been abandoned, 
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and they next set their faces towards Kalinghur and 1857. 
Mii'zajjore. The story of their flight has been told 
in graphic detail by survivors of the retreat. It was 
a fortnight of misery and horror. The adventures 
which befel the fugitives on their perilous way much 
resembled, in many features, those which were en- 
countered b)’’ otliers in like manner driven from their 
homes. And the same diversities of temperament 
and character were apparent. Major Kirke soon lost 
what little power of brainwork he possessed at the 
first outbreak of the mutiny. It is recorded of him 
that he had been in feeble health before this event 
and that “ now from want of tea, and beer and wine, 
he was quite gone” — he sometimes “spoke of a 
mango, or something to eat and drink as if it were 
his life” ; and he sent back two officers to Naogong 
to carry off the mess-stores. Occasional strange hal- 
lucinations overtook him. The first place to which 
they made was Chutterpore — a small state governed, 
like Jhansi, by a widowed Ranee as Regent for her 
son. It had escaped the great planing-machine of 
Lord Dalhousie’s annexations. The Ranee behaved 
mercifully and generously to our people ; and they 
passed on with some needed succours. But as they 
moved forward, it was discovered that Kirke was miss- 
ing. He fancied that the Sepoys were plotting to 
murder him and had made off, unattended, by night, 
to Logassee, where he was received by a friendly 
chief. At this place Captain Scot and Lieutenant 
To-svnsend found him, maundering about new dan- 
gers and insisting that the Logassee chief was bent 
upon his destruction. 

Meanwhile the Sepoys had gone on without their 
officers, greatly distressed by what they supposed to 
be either their death or their desertion. But on the 
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1857. 16t.li Kirkc mficle his appearance with the cart-load 
June. of beer, wine, and tea, which lie had sent his officers 
bnck to iSFaogong to heap up for liim, and to satisfy 
his cravings. Tlicy then pressed on to Chirkaree, 
another friendly Bundelkimd state, the chief of which 
received the fugitives with hospitality, and supplied 
them with money. The gleam of sunshine was but 
brief. A powerful gang of Dakoits came down 
upon them, and under promise of safe conduct to 
Kalinghnr, eased them of a great part of their trea- 
sure, and then forthwith began to acquit themselves 
of their part of the compact, by killing as many of 
‘' Otir,., people as they could. When Kirke and his 
followers pushed on, without the robber-chief, who 
had promised to guide them, they were fired upon 
from behind the cover of a cluster of trees and 
some adjacent hills. The. Sepoys in return fired any- 
where. They lost heart, whilst the Dakoits rose in 
their audacity and fired faster and faster on our 
people. In 'this crisis, the Major had a lucid in- 
terval of manhood. He went among the Sepoys, and 
eagerly exhorted them to carry the pass before them. 
But it was of no use. The brigands were masters of 
the situation. Their matchlocks carried far and well. 
Lieutenant ToAvnsend fell dead with a bullet in his 
body. There was a great panic. The miscellaneous 
European or Christian community sought safety as 
best they coiild in flight — ^some on horseback, and 
some on foot — for the Dakoits had seized all our 
wheeled carriages. It was then necessary that the 
party should fall back on Mahoba. But Kirke did 
not live to reach it. After the passing excitement of 
which I have spoken, a terrible reaction came upon 
him, and within a few miles from the place of refuge, 
he fell from his horse and died. 
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Then Cnptaiii Scot became chief of the fugitive 1857. 
band. He Avas younger, stronger, more active than 
the j\rajor, and less dependent on mess-stores. Pie 
seems, under most trying circumstjuices, to have 
•worked with almost superhuman energy for the pre- 
servation of the people thus committed to his care. But 
death was bus)* among them. The fierce rays of the 
June sun smote them terribly. Some were killed or 
driven to madness b)^ its power. Some were over- 
come by extreme exhaustion and fell by the wayside. 

Others sought shelter, sank into stupor, and were left 
behind. The great difficulty was the burden of the 
women. There was but one wife of a commissioned Mrs. Alawc 
officer among them, but many wives of sergeants and 
WT-’iters with children in their train, whom it was very 
difficult to succour on the march. There would be 
something almost ludicrous in the narrative of their 
adventures, if it were not for the beautiful chivalry 
of Scot, who went to the rescue of fat barrack-women 
with as much heroic self-devotion as if they had been 
princesses in the bloom of their youth and beauty. 

He had two horses, for he had secured Townsend’s, 
and how best to utilise them was the difficult problem 
which he had now to solve. Never, perhaps, was 
back of horse put to stranger uses before. The 
strangeness culminated in the circumstance that with 
a nursery of children on one of his horses he was 
compelled to find room for a -wretched woman with 
but little life left in her — ^if any. The back of the 
horse was her death-bed, and the body was left to the 
vultures.*" Nor was Scot alone in these raanifesta- 

* See ilio follomng passage of a dren on my horse and tried to keep 
private letter from Captain Scot ; back the Sepoys who were with me. 

"My work that day was terrible. The senior Havildar got more and 
I had to try to lag aimm two fat old more savage and wanted me to leave 
women, whilst I carried three chil- the children and the women ; but I 
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1857. tions of the chivalry and self-devotion of the true 

Juno. Christian gentleman. Lieutenant Jackson took up 

behind him the wife of a Sergeant of the Public 
Works Department, who rode astride lashed to her 
preserver, throughout four long days of weariness 
and pain — on one day riding forty miles — until they 
reached Adjighur, their numbers sadly diminished by 
the agonies of that dreadful march. 

Before this, the eighty-seven faithful Sepoys had, 
by agreement, j^arted from their officers. They had 
become dissatisfied and hopeless of making good their 
way to Bi’itisli territory. The people along the line 
of flight were manifestly hostile to us. It was plain 
that our officers were- encumbered with women and 
children, and the Sepoys could hot appreciate the un- 
selfish chivalry of those who sacrificed themselves to 
the weaklings who so impeded their progress. They 
proposed, therefore — whether in good faith or in bad 
faith it is hard to say — ^that the Europeans still I’o- 
maining alive should give up their arms to the Sepoys, 
who should report everywhere that the white men 
were prisoners, whom they were taking to Banda. 
Our officers consented. For a time it succeeded. 
On pain of the displeasure of the King of Delhi 
townsfolk and villagers were called upon to supply 
food and forage to the little camp, and the requisi- 
tion was obeyed. But the ruse was soon discovered, 
or the Sepoys said it was ; so this state of things was 

^rould not, and timnk God, they did . after a wliilc site seemed dead. I 
not leave us. 1 came at last to Mr.- held n consultation about it and wo 
Smalley sitting beside liis wife. Sbo left the body. I was lame from an 
seemed, dead, but it was doubtful, awful kick of a iiorsc and had but a 
so I took licr up before mo and gave strip of cloth on one foot ; but poor 
one of the children to my writer, Smalley was worse, and ho got on 
who had gol. hold of my liorsc. It my horse and Mrs, Tierney behind, 
was a most arduous task to keep the her two children got scats upon the 
utterly inert body on the horse, ns I horses— and thus I reached the main 
placctt her as women ride. But body." 
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but of brief duration. The whole country, it was - 1857. 
urged, was against us, and it was better that they 
should separate. So Scot gave them certificates of 
loyalty and they made their way to Allahabad; 
whilst the wretched remnant of the Naogong fugi- 
tives struggled on to Adjighur, whence they were 
passed on to Nagode and were saved. Mrs. Mawe, 
whose husband had died on the march, wandered to 
Banda, where her little daughter was restored to her 
by Scot, whose noble exertions had saved the child.* 

The month of July dawned darkly and ominously July, 
on the defenders of Agra. It was now certain that Agra, 
the Neemuch mutineers, swollen by detachments 
from other rebel hosts, were rapidly approaching. 

Colvin, whose health, strong man as he was, had for 
some time been breaking down under the continued 
pressure of external anxieties and internal dissen- 
sions, and the distressing sleeplessness which they 
engendered, was now said to be dying. He had Howlings of 
many enemies among those who should have been 
his friends — ^many opponents among those who 
should have been his supporters. Some of his own 
officers, openly or covertlj^, conducted themselves, in 
this crisis, in a manner as disgraceful to themselves 
as it was cruel to their chief. Some were insolent 
and minacious to his face. Some wrote letters which 
ought never to have been written. Whilst others, 
taking advantage of the post by Bombay, addressed 

* But for the necessities of space, Captain Scot and published in the 
I should gladly have told this story Tims newspaper of September 11, 
in greater detail, for it is a touching 1837. Mrs. Mawe, also, recorded 
illustration of English heroism of her adventures, and the record is 
the purest kind. A graphic narra- said to have been sent to the Queen 
live of the flight was written by by Lady Canning. 
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Approinch of 
the Nccmucli 
•mutineers. 


Illness of Mr. 
Colvin, 


the Govonior-Ocncrnl, rlcnottneing <hc coinliict ofJiJs 
licnlenfint in no inensnrcil langnngo, rleclaring his 
incmnpolcnc}', .niifl beseeching Lord C.'tnning to re- 
move liim. Iin])f;.nchinents before l^nrliatncnt vere 
tallced of and forciJjleaiTCsIs — indeed, there were no 
inveelives, no flirenf.s, to which liis assailants did not 
resort. Ijord Canning .‘ipolcc of tliosc as “ scrccclics 
from Agra” — and at J)eihi, where many Icttcr.s were 
received from tlicse comjdtiinants, it was said, “There 
arc the Agra-Wnllahs howling again 1" The Agra 
Garrison say that liowlings came to them, as fre- 
quently from Delhi. 

At the end of June it was clear that the Noemuch 
mntineers were approaching, and that it was neces- 
sary at once to concert detailed measures for their 
reception. So, on the 30th, a Memorandum was 
drawn up by the Brigadier, in which he veiy clearly 
defined our position and the dangers which threat- 
ened us ; adding : “ It is as well to observe that 
merely beating the mutineers is com 2 >aratmly no 
material object gained. From the character of the 
enemy it does not seem likely that these mutineers 
would venture upon an attack on us, unless aided by 
any forces in the present neighbourhood, or by some 
promise of local treachery here, or by some other 
aid expected from the westward. The rise of the 
Chumbul river seems the best security we have 
against any early hostile movement of the troops at 
Gwalior.” On the following day a Eesolution was 
passed by the Lieutenant-Governor containing ex- 
plicit instructions as to the movements of all branches 
of the Agra force; but when the time came for 
action, circumstances had changed and the Eesolution 
became a dead letter. 

Colvin had borne all the assaults upon him with 
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tlie finc’?t Jompcr nnd ihc <rncj:l Christian patinncc. 
])Ut tin* >nnli<'o of liix cnoniir>j. nn<l the? nnhindne?.'! of 
liis own jicoplo strtn k nl the very vonrcfs of his life, 
nnd on the 3ril of .Inly nhjnnin'rsyjtjjifonis of npoplexy 
piTSontc"! themselves. He wa*; then rompelled to 
make, over the Ciowrnnu nf, for twenty-font* honr.*:, to 
a Conneil eomposed of Mr. K. A. Ueade. llrijiadier I'ol- 
whele. ami Captain Maelefnl. Colvin’s military .sts;rc- 
tarv. Tlu-Cottneil of A<lmini<!ratioji as-emhled on (he 


•1th in tin* HrivadierV house. v.-here ('olvin. attemled h}' 


his medieal adviser, was lyinir in an 


ttdjoinin'r rnotn. 


Later in (he flay In; hriuhtf'iied np a li(tle and ap- 


jtroved generally of the instructions issued hy IJeadc 

and his cnlleatrues. Thev made the most of their 
• ** 


time and opportunity. One most important ]>oint 
w.as "ained. 'flic first jinrajrraph of the I'mceedinqs 
of the Council records: “'J’he information regardin^f 
the movement.s of (he Xcemueh niutinccr.s received 


through the Police being .nmhignous and eontradic- 
torv. volunteer.s were callcil for from the ollicer.^, 
who roiiorted from pcr,=onal ob.cervatioti the arrival 
of their camp within a distance of fifteen mile.« from 
Aura. ]jrii;adier Polwhelc had decided in the event 
of their advancing nearer, to meet and attack them." 
This would have been a great ]ioiti(. gained, if there 
had been any certainty of a man, so vacillating as 
Ilrigadier Polwhelc, cynging to his first re.'?olution. 
For, a few da^'-s before, the Lieutenant-Governor had 
placed the Brigadier in full po.'ssession of all the cir- 
cumstances of our position, and warned liim of the 
dangers to be encountered. lie liad told Polwhelc to 
take counsel with his principal ofllcers, receiving 
their opinions as “ to how far it would be prudent to 
advance from the cantonment and proximity of the 
Fort to arrest the advance of the enemy ; wliether it 
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Mnclorttl thnt a tc-st photiltl he applied to fluan : “that lfS7. 
their p:uns j^liotild ivniain witli ilu* nserve of ICnro- 
peaas left for the proteoiion of CnTit"n»n<‘nt,s while 
liu-ir Infantry and IIorM* shonld nccompany the force 
on it,< ninrdj ont to meet and :it!a<‘lc the lutitinecr.'.” 

At rii>t the men of the Contijjjrent .‘•conical to hc^ 

.•s.Ttisficd with the arrani:oini.*nt ; hut when order.-? 
were piven to them to move? their camp to the rising 
ground on tlie road h ading to I'uttehpore Sikri, they 
broke into open mutiny, .‘•hot down their Kurojtean 
iSergeant-Major, fired at other liriti.'-h otlicer.-?, and 
went ofl' to join the Xeemuch mutineeiv, in fear and 
trembling le.«t tliey .diould be overtaken and cut up. 

Captain rrendergast, a da.'ihing soldier al way. s on the 
alert, with a party of \'olunteer lloive, got in among 
them, cut down .‘;omc < f the mutinet.'r.s and captured . 
their camels and ammunition. Un the same even- 
ing it was di.«covered that .‘?ome of the components 
of Syfoollah Khans force were ecjually treacherous, 

FO all that could he done wa.-? to render them 
hannles.s a.s cnemicj?, as they could not be useful ns 
friends. 

The revolt of the Kotah Contingent rendered it of 

iieee.«.‘:ary that the Lieutenant-Governor slioidd he [ 1 “'']!"^"'” 
moved into the Fort. There was danger of an attack 
on tlie Brigadier's house, and a party of volunteers 
and others had drawn up in front of it for purposes 
of defence. The Brigadier llien insi.sted upon the 
removal of Colvin to safer quarters ; and the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor somewliat reluctantly consented to 
the change. lie was removed under an escort; but 
when he learnt that the Kotah Contingent had been 
dispersed, lie desired to return to the Brigadier’s 
house that he might he nearer the scene of action. - 
Ileade carried tlie request to the Brigadier, but the 
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old soldier -wn-s peremptory and dcclnrcd that he 
Avould not receive him. On the follo^Ying djiy Colvin 
had a relapse so serious ns to cause liis friends and 
the general community the greatest anxiety. But lie 
resumed the despatch of business as soon as his 
medical adviser reluctantly consented to his return- 
ing to his ivorlv. 

it was not then very clearly Icnown at what point the 
cnciu}' were assembled ; but on the 4th of J uly, it was 
felt that they must be close upon us. So before sunrise 
on the 5th, the Engineers, Fraser and Weller, went 
to Brigadier Polwhelc and besought him to go out to 
meet the advancing enemy. “ Give the Europeans 
their breakfasts,” said Fraser, “ then march out to 
find the enemy.” But the Brigadier turned n deaf 
car to these entreaties. He refused to move. out and 
said that he would hold Agra against all comers. The 
lives of his Europeans, he said, were very valuable, 
and he would not needlessly expose them. He was 
a brave man ; but he was obstinate and wanting in 
judgment, and he was prejudiced against the Engi- 
neers. So Fraser and Weller left the Brigadiers 
quarters— disappointed and crest-fallen— Innien ting 
the failure of their endeavours, but still hojnng that 
another hour might bring forth better results. 

Brigadier Polwhcle "ivas not the only military 
officer of rank who had refused advice tendered to him, 
in the i>rcsence of his advisers, and afterwards acted 
upon it as an original conception. Tidings that the 
enemy were at Shahgunj were brought in by Ensign 
F. OldGekP' at seven o’clock; but it was not till two 
hours later that the Bi’igaclier had determined to 
move out the troops, and about an hour aftei warts 

® This pvomisin-; yoiinR officer Campbell’s first advance on Luck- 
vas afterwards killed on Sir Colin now. 
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oul’ allies. The Kotali Contingent, -who had been at 
onr mercy on the ’ preceding day and had gone into 
revolt, now joined the ranks of the enemy. 

The camp of the mutineers was at a distance of 
some two miles from our Cantonment, planted ob- 
liquely on a metalled road with a village of mud-huts 
for their centre. One half of their Artillery was 
posted on one flank — one half upon the other — shel- 
tered by low trees and walls, and natural earthworks. 
The camp and Cavalr}' were in the rear, hidden from 
our sight as we advanced. It was nearly two ok;lock 
-when Polwhele led his troops to the attack. Form- 
ing line and placing one half-battery under Captain 
D’03dy on the right, and the other under Lieu- 
tenant Pearson on the left, he moved along the 
sandy plain on the right of the road leaditig to the 
enemy’s position. Our force consisted of eight hun- 
dred and sixteen men, all in fine spirits and eager 
for the affray, D’Oyly, an excellent officer, and of 
the highest courage, had unbounded confidence in his 
guns and his gunners. He believed that it would be 
small Avork to silence the enemy’s Artiller}^, and this 
done, the defeat of the rebels Avould have been eas3% 
His influence Avith the Brigadier AA'as great, and it is 
believed that the plan of attack AA^as in accordance 
Avith his suggestions. There was underlying it a 
Avise resolve, not to expose the Europeans. Riddell’s 
regiment was eager for the battle, but it had seen 
little service, and at a time Avhen the loss of a single 
English soldier was a calamity, it was deemed expe- 
dient to take ever3r precaution against the possible 
results of rashness and impetuosity. Yet the boldest 
movement is often the least hazardous. Had the 
force advanced straight along the metalled road,, 
upon the village, or had it moved in tAVo lines, upon 
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both ilanhs of the* enemy, puccc?.'? would have been 1S57. 
certain. But when the nmtineori; .saw our advancing S- 
troop.-!, they opened fire upon us, from tlieir cover, 
and (hen Polwhele ordered the Infanliy (o lie down, 
whilst D'Oyly’.s guns answered the fire of tiie rebel 
artilleiy. But the enemy were too well posted for 
tis to do them any grievous injury, and the delay 
etjabled them to get otir range. The}' had been 
firing over our heads ; and if we had at once ad- 
vanced, before they had got their guns to the right 
elevation, we might have fallen tijmn them, with 
comparative immuiiit}*, and they could not have 
.stood the ru.sh of the European.^. BtJt in.stcad of 
thus utilising all branches of the service, the Bri- 
gadier trusted to hi.s guns and wasted his am- 
munition. 

Xnthing could have e.'ccceded the gallantry with Our disasters, 
which D’Ovlv and Pear.son worked tlieir nine- 
pounders. But some miserahle accidents and mis- 
carriagc.s rendered their good service of hut .•slight 

avail. D’Ovlv's horse w.a.s .^hot under him at an 

•• • 

early period of the engagement. Tlii.s w.as a .small 
dl.etister; for he could command on foot, but at ii 
later hour, whilst the intrepid artilleryman w.as 
endeavouring to right a gun, one of the wheels of 
which was jn difiiculty, a gi*ape-shot from one of 
the enemy’s batteries wounded him dangerously on 
the .side. JIc w.as placed upon a tumbril, B*om which 
he gave hi.s order.s, .suflering bravely the severest 
pain, until exhausted nature could no longer sustain 
him. Then thinking that the hand of death was upon 
him, heg.asped out “ I am done for. Put a stone upon 
my gi'ave and Avritc that I died fighting m3' guns.”* 

* It is doulitful nlictlicr this w.ss wards in hospital. It was probably 
*510 on the field of battle or nflc.'- rcpwlcd, 
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He -was carried from the battle-field, and after 
some hours of pain expired in the Fort. Lieutenant 
Pearson, who commanded the left half - battery, 
exposed himself with equal audacity.* His only 
subaltern, Lieutenant Lamb, was dangerously 
wounded by a grape-shot, which shattered his right 
thigh. He lingered for some weeks before death 
terminated the intensity of his sufferings. One 
of his guns was dismantled, the limber was blown 
up, and the gun-carriage ignited ; but he and his men, 
exposed to a heavy fire, and molested by rushes of 
Cavalry, went to work to remount it as coolly as if 
they had been on the parade-ground of Dum-Dum or 
Meerut on a practice-day. It seemed that this half- 
battery, heroically as it was worked, was doomed to 
disaster, for, before the accident above recorded, a 
round shot from one of the enemy’s guns exploded 
an ammunition waggon and its limber, and deprived 
us of that which was the'very life of our power of 
attack, a loss which soon rendered our guns only an 
encumbrance to us. The rapid firing, with but small 
effect, at the commencement of our operations, now 
told most lamentably against us ; for before the for- 
tune of the day had been decided, or indeed even 
before the decisive action had commenced, our guns 
ceased firing. Itis said that they had taken out ninety 
rounds of ammunition for each gun, but by four 
o’clock in the afternoon there was scarcely a shot to be 
fired. 

Hot until D’Oyly had reported that his ammu- 
nition was expended, did Colonel Riddell receive 
orders to advance with his Europeans. Then “ two 
small columns” were thrown forward. The right 

• The two half-balteries, being far apart, worked independently. 
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vns commanded by Major G. P. Thomas* of the 1S57. 
Third Europeans, and the left by Colonel Fraser 
of the Enginecr-s, with whom went his friend and 
comrade AVcller, lioth “ with (heir .shirt - sleeves 
tucked up.” Tliey entered the village with a good 
English “ Ilurnih !” all the more eager for having 
been so long held back. After an ob.stinatc^ defence, 
and not. without heavy loss on our .side, the village 
was carried. Here Major Thomas, whose horse was 
shot under him whilst gallantly leading his men, 
received his death-wound. Frasers column forcing 
an entrance into (he village, with its "narrow lanes 
and .strong mud lints,” was grievously assailed b}* the 
firing of the cneni}' from roofs and doorways. It 
was truly a critical moment. Fraser was eager to 
hold the village against all odds, but it was a dc.spc- 
rate undertaking; so after taking counsel with 
"Weller, he resolved at least to make an attempt to 
bring up some guns; M'cllcr, who, although on 
foot, seems to have acted as stall -oflicer to the 
Brigade, and to have been ready for any kind of 
service, believing that Pearson had still a few rounds 
of ammunition left, ^Ycnt otT to him, to see whether 
he could bring up his half-battery and render an}’’ 
service in this emergency. But the artilleryman 
was helpless. So many men and horses had been 
killed, and the half-battery was such a complete 
wi’cck, that it was impossible to go to the aid of the 
Infantry. It was a happy circumstance that, in 
one important respect, the enemy were in like 
straits with ourselves ; for they also had a scarcity 

* Major Thomas had been for- of consummate courage ns a soldier, 
mcrly in the Sixty-fourtii Native In- and, bejond this, lie iras n man of 
fantrj, in wiiich lie had distinguished genius. IIo was nn artist and a 
himself at the commencement of the poet. I Iiavc pleasant recollections 
Second Afghan War. He was a man of dajs passed in his society. 

2 C 2 
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1857. of Artillery, and their guns had been limbered up for 

July 5. flight.* 

MUsh ^ If then we had not been so miserably weak in the 

Carafry. mounted branch all might have gone well But all 
the Cavalry we possessed were some sixty mounted 
militiamen. They were men of all kinds — “ militaiy 
officers, whose regiments had mutinied or had been 
disarmed, members of the Civil Service holding ap- 
pointments, salaried clerks in the public offices, sec- 
tioners, men drafted from the European regiments, 
pensioners, Christian drummers, musicians, &c., from 
Native regiments, and individuals not before in the 
service of Governraent.”f To this strange list we 
may add, “ horse- riders of a wandering circus from 
France.” They had been exercised only for a space 
of ten days ; but weak as they were in numbers and 
in discipline they were strong in loyalty and in cou- 
rage. With such mighty odds against them, they 
could not conquer, but they took a glorious part in 
the defeat. Seven of their little party fell mortally 
wounded — among them Monsieur Jourdan, the chief 
of the equestrian troupe, who said that he went out 
to fight jpowr Vhonneur cH alliance — and proved his sin- 
cerity by his death. 

Theinsnrgent The enemy’s Cavalry, on the other hand, were 
Cavalry. strong in numbers — ^more than as ten to one. And 
if they had been well commanded they might have 
cut us up root and branch. Some dim design 
of planting themselves between our position and the 
Fort, so as to cut off our retreat, seems to have been 
entertained for a time ; but it was departed from in 


* It seems that they had more been stated tliat the last ammnni- 
sense than we bad, and did not fire tion nsed against ns consisted of 
it all away. Ibis may be gathered bags of pice, 
from the fact that thqr fired noon t Memorandum by Mr. E. A. 
ns daring onr retreat ; but it has Beade. 
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favour of another project. It was at that critical 1S57. 
period when Weller was endeavouring to bring up 
Pearson’s guns, that large bodies of horse were seen 
to stream out from behind the village, as if to 
threaten our rear and to render our retirement on 
Agra perilous, if not impossible. But afterwards 
perceiving that our two half-batteries were separated 
and but imperfectly protected, they determined to 
make an efibrt to capture our guns. So they charged 
down, in two bodies, each on one half-battery — some 
hundreds strong. Then was it that our mounted 
militiamen showed the stuff of which they were 
made. With audacity almost sublime they galloped 
forward to meet the dense hosts of the enemy, but 
they were “ terribly shattered” and could make no 
impression on the hostile multitude. But a volley 
from the British Infantry covering the guns, deli- 
vered at a distance of seventy yards from the ad- 
vancing enemy, threw ^confusion into their ranks ; 
and they wheeled off to the right, making for the 
village, where a second volley from the Europeans 
checked all their forward designs. The few troopers 
who, with exceptional gallantry, got in among our 
guns, were easily disposed of by our men. 

Meanwhile the conflict in the village had not Conflict in 
abated. Our two detachments were separated, and 
at one time had lost sight of each other. Fraser’s 
column had captured and spiked one of the enemy’s 
guns, and the rest had gone to the rear, limbered up 
for flight. But the Infantry were strong and bold 
behind cover. The mud-wall of a tobacco-field gave 
them great opportunities of carrying on that parti- 
cular style of warfare in which they most rejoice and 
are most successful. We were in every way out- 
matched, and it was soon apparent that we could 
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1857. only destroy our Europeans, every man of -vvliom was 
July s. Qf inestimable value at such a time, by continuing 
the uncfiunl contest. So the attacking columns were 
withdrawn to join the main body,* and preparations 
were made for an orderly retreat of the brigade. 

The retreat. In all the force that went out on this disastrous 
expedition, there was not a braver man than the 
old Brigadier. He was always to be seen, con- 
spicuous on his W’hite charger, sitting composedly 
within reach of the enemy’s fire. It was a sore trial 
to him to be compelled to give the order to fall in. 
Tlien there was great tribulation about carriage. 
Ecither I’ear-son’s disabled piece, nor the gun which 
Fraser had spiked could be carried from the field. 
Two elephants had been sent from Agra, but they 
were required to carry off tiic w'ounded; and the 
dead Averc left where they fell.f But Avhen the Bri- 
gade had formed, it moved forward so steadily that 
the enemy for a time believed that avc Avere re- 
turning to our quarters to obtain more ammuni- 
tion and to rencAV the conflict. Under tliis impres- 
sion, not thinking that the battle had been Avon and 
lost, they persistently harassed our retreat. Their 
Artillery galloped ahead, and wdth their little re- 
maining ammunition fired into us again and again, 
Avhilst their Cavalry also rode forAA-ard to AA'ithin a 
mile of the Fort, firing upon us from behind AA'alls 
and village-houses. Still our people marched on 
“steady and confident, many even cheerful, halt- 
ing ever and anon to fire upon the rebel Cavalry. 
There Avas very little slaughter in our ranks, and, 

* “ Wc found great confusion f A party of volunteers rrent 
there— men and olDccrs drinting out next niomiiig; buried t!ic dead 
greedily from a filtby buffalo-pool, bodies, and recovered Pearson’s gun. 
which notbingbnt dire thirst and cx- The enemy had carried off ihcir 
banstion could have induced them omi piece, 
to touch.” — MS, Memorandum bi) an % MS. Memoranda. 

Eye-Witneis, 
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llironpliont tliat four inilcii' insirch, tlic column was 
ni;ver really in tlnnger, 

pitil nltliotioli i( was :in orderly refroaf — it was 
truly a iin-ni and pitialde disaster luul a dire disgrace. 
Tlie Want of Cavalry was n grievous misfortune. IJut 
how often has inferiority of niunher.s been atoned 
for by superiority of pluck. It was not this mis- 
fortune that »lc>troyc<l tJs. We were destroycal by 
the errors that were committed. The reserve ntn- 
nmnitioji. thotigh packed, was not sent with our 
force or after our force; and ottr Infantry were not 

hronnht itjto action, tmtil our ctins had become un- 
** * • • 

.*:erviceahk*. It w.as madness of the worst kind to 
reserve the action of onr Infantry imtil our Artillety 
h.nd cen«ed to have the means of supporting them. 
Ihjt eveti of this matlness we must .‘speak tenderly; for 
D'tlyly paid for it with his life, and Polwhele hy 
the loss of his professional character. 


With amazc'jnent and alarm our people in the Fort Dlym.ivofilie 
had marked the progress of the action. At first they 
<-oidd hut dimly conjecture the issue of events from 
thesotands whieli reached them from a distance. They 
heard the booming of the nrtilleiy and the ciushcs 
of the great e.xplosions, which had so crippled our 
action ; and when the guns ceased firing and an 
ominous stilluess en.sucd, the. ])ausc e.xcitcd both 
wonderment and tdarm. JJut, after awhile from the 
Fhig.stjifr, onr brigade jjiight be seen retreating, and 
.‘^oon the terrible reality was announced b}^ the np- 
jaearanee of our bctitcn force making madly towards 
the Fort — all in the agony of thirst, eager to reach 
the canteen. There was then a scene of terrible con- 
fusion, such ns those wlio witnessed it pr.ay to God 
that they may never live to see again. It was not 
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1857. strange that in siich a crisis the hearts of our people 
July 6. faiieij them through fear. But there were somd, 
principally Eurasians and Portuguese, whose sur- 
roundings and belongings were such as to render 
departure from their old homes difficult and distaste- 
ful to them; They said that they had faith in their 
friends in the city who would protect them, and so 
they refused to betake themselves to the shelter of 
the Fort. But they had miserably miscalculated 
, , their chances of safety. The enemy’s troopers, who 

had been foremost in the pursuit, had hounded on 
all the rascality of Agra and the surrounding vil- 
lages to slaughter and to ravage our Christian people. 
More than twenty of these helpless ones were killed 
cither on that evening or on the following day, 
mostly in their own homes.' All our houses, except 
those immediately contiguous to the Fort, were 
Burning of gutted and burnt; the greater part of our public 
Ciintonmcnls. records were destroyed ; and by the lurid light of 
the fires they had ignited might have been seen these 
. savages dancing with frantic delight around the 
wrecks and ruins they had created. It was a “ grand 
but melancholy sight.” The mighty fire disported 
itself over a space of some six miles, “from the 
Civil Lines on our extreme right to the Khelat-i- 
Ghikee Lines on the left.” Everything of a combus- 
tible character was in flames ; and our people looked 
out on the illuminated skies with a sickening sense 
of the sacrifice of their cherished goods, which the 
great conflagration portrayed. 

It was a night never to be forgotten. Memorable 
on many accounts, it was memorable for nothing 
more than for the deep devotion with which the 
gentlewomen of Agra ministered to the wants of our 
wounded and weary fighting men. Ghastly sights 
were before their eyes to make them, shudder and other 
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sights from ■which feminine delicacy shrinks. But 
these hrnve-licarted, humane women were sustained 
by a solemn sense of duly to their God, and a great 
love for their fellow-creatures. “ I think I see them 
now,” writes an eye-witness after naming some Avho 
might rank with tlie Florence Nightingales of the 
Crimean War, “ with the skirts of their gowns stuffed 
through their petticoats, waiting on the Aveary com- 
batants of the 5th of Jul}*, at a table their own 
hands had prepared, and in turn taking to my poor 
and almost mortally wounded comrade, Richard 
Oldfield, lying at one end of the dining-room, or, in 
an inner room, to the d 3 'ing hero of that fight, D’Oyl}’’, 
Avhose last words Avere ‘ Tell them I died fighting my 
guns.’ Never, AA'hilst life lasts, can I forget those 
exemplars of unabated cheerfulness, active kindness, 
and readiness for any emergency.”* 

* " Tlicn came the rush of weary eantonments showed Hie eoursc of 
soldiers lo tlie canteen, wliielt was the retreating enemy. Barracks, 
close to our room and in the same private houses, and bazaars, all were 
barr.ack. Bloody, thirsty, covered in abhizc.” — A touching iii- 
willi dust .and smoke, tlie soldiers cidcnl connected with the return of 
clamoured for drink. Beer, tea, wine Richard Oldilcld has been narrated 
and waicr were hastily given to to me by Mr. E. A. Rcadc. It can- 
them by the ladies of our party. I not be told better than in his own 
could overhear their remarks. ' Ah, language. " Almost the last man 
my chummie, my townie 1’ said one brought in wounded was a relative 
whose comrade had been left dead of mine — R. C. Oldfield, sliot down 
on tlie liattle-ficld. ‘ Faith 1 and the at the same time (ns Monsieur Jour* 
Major (Thomas) went at ’em grand,’ dan). His brother, H. T. Old Geld, 
said another. The long string of and Lieutenant Lambc, w'itti the 
hospital litters passed through the Agra Militia Reserve, of their own 
Fort gates. Ttic gallant D’Oyly . accord marched up lo the aid of the 
was carried in to die. Young AVil- retreating European Regiment, and 
liains was undergoing the aniputa- formed up as their rear-guard. As 
fion of a limb in the hospital, they passed up, the wounded brother 
Richard OldGcld, Under-Secretary to was carried by (and they were loving 
Government, was brought faint and brothers). One look was given to 
steeped in blood to his young wife, the civilian brother, to all appear- 
I had a small tent near the bar- anccs dying, and the soldier brother 
racks ; in this two wounded officers resumed his place at the head of his ' 
were lodged. A line of Gre in the detachment.’’ — MS. Memorandum. 

It should have been stated on the opposite page that the Revenue 
Records were saved by the unauthorised intervention of Mr. E. A. Reade. 
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CHAPTER V. 


UFE m THE AGRA. FORT— BESTOW ATi OF 0011 FF.OFI.E — ADMIRABLE AH- 
BANOEMESTS OF SIR, READB ASD THE ESCIXEERS— THE GOOD WORK OF 
OUR OEXTLEAVOMEX— FORAYS OF THE VOLUSTEER MORSE— AKXIETIES 
FROM THE WESTWARD— DEATH OF MB. COLVIN. 

July, 1857 . There was nothing now to be looked at but tlie 
Population of fact that thc English were shut up in the Fort of - 
the Fort. Agra, defending themselves against an enemy which 
they had no longer any power to attack. Gathered 
together within the walls and intrenchments were a 
mixed population , amounting in all to nearly six 
thousand — men, women, and children. Of these the 
larger number were Europeans and Eurasians. In 
the census taken on the 27th of July, nearly fifteen 
hundred Hindoos and Mahomedans were included. 
In the earlier part of the month, there had been .a 
smaller body of these suspects in the Fort ; but as 
time went on and inconveniences accumulated, our 
' own people began- to doubt whether every man with 
a dark face must necessarily be an- enemy. It was 
thought at one time that our Europeans might mi- 
,nister to their own wants, or that Native Christians 
might be employed. But the irksomeness of the 
one recourse, and the insufficiency of the others, were 
soon dismally apparent. The theory of self-help is 
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magnificent, but it must severely try an exotic Euro- 
pean shut up in a hot fortress in the month of Jul3^ 
The Native Christians who could take service were 
feAv, and they proved themselves to be wonderfully 
unserviceable. So, little by little, we opened our 
doors to professional Native servants of all classes — 
to men who could cook, or wait at table, or help us 
at our toilets, or pull our punkahs, or bring us 
•water, or sweep out and purify our abodes. It was 
the lesser evil of the two. Thus the number of our 
“ enemies” within the Fort continued gradually to 
increase until it had attained the height Avhich I have 
above stated. The Native Christians amounted in 
all to eight hundred and fifty-eight ; but only two 
hundred and sixty-seven of these Avere adult males. 
Of the Europeans and Eurasians nearly half of the 
number were in this category. There Avere six hun- 
dred and tAventy adult females — ^with some fifteen 
hundred boj^s and girls.* 

Such was the population of the Agra Fort at the 
end of the month of July. It must have been dif- 
ficult to find any accommodation for so large a body 
of people. It must have been difiicult to distribute 
and assign the quarters Avithout giving offence. But, 
after a Avhile, these ditficulties were overcome, and 
people shook themselves doAvn in their appointed 
places, sometimes with an audible groAvLf They 


* Mr. Haikes says that in this 
motley assemblage were “ unwilling 
delegates from many prts of Europe 
and America. Nuns from the banks 
of the Garonne and the Loirej priests 
from Sicily and Rome, missionaries 
from Ohio and Basle, mixed with 
rope-dancers from Paris, and pedlars 
from America. Besides these we 
had Calcutta Baboos and Parsee 
merchants. Although all the Chris- 


tians alike were driven by the mu- 
tinous legions into the Fort, the cir- 
cumstances of the multitude were 
as various ns their races .” — Notes 
on the Bevolt in the North-West 
Provinces of India. 

t On such occasions, much that 
is good and much that is bad in the 
human character are frequently 
evoked. If there was much selfish- 
ness there was also some unselfish- 
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1S57. wore slrnn^e (jimrlcrs imlee*!. .Some of the best 
were wit l»in the Pnhiee of the Kmperor Ahbur — im- 
provised little luitches, in the great arcades or gal- 
leries, separated from each other by screens of the 
snhstafitial inat-work of tlu: country,* whilst the dif- 
ferent culls and nooks in this stately building were 
utilised in the most successful manner. Other dwell- 
ings were found of less romatuic, but probably of a 
more convenient kind, in tlu; difierent public build- 
ings ]jrovided for the establishments maintained in 
the Fort. In a tiled barrack, on an elevation known 
as " the Mound,” Brigadier Polwhele, the S.udder 
d udges, and the Engineers E raser and Weller, were 
lodged. 

KfibrtiofUm I'itose Stalwart Engineers, and the advice which 

l.ngmtcrs. oflcrcd lo tlio chief military authority, had been 

thorns in the flesh of the old soldier. But, after the 
great failure of the 5th of July, he could no longer 
spurn their counsels. He made Fraser Sccond-in- 
Commnnd, and Weller Brigade-Major of Engineers. 
Tlicrc was much work to be done in strengthening 
the defences of the fortress. And from morning to 
night for weeks these ofliccre laboured to bring tiic 
works into such a state as to withstand any possible 
siege. Embrasures were opened out, guns were 
mounted on the ramparts, the ground immediately 

ness of n liigli order. One inslanec cover and a hassock constituted all 
may be cited. To Mr. llcadc, ns bis bedding, 
next in rank to the Lieutenant- ' • "In huts hastily prepared. 
Governor, excellent accommodation amongst the gates and gallcncs of 
was assigned. But, as his family the old palace of the Emperors, a 
were in England, he refused to mnfco motley crowd assembled. Matted 
himself comfortatilc at the expense screens were set up among the 
of others. Ilis quarters were allotted marble corridors, which in Akbar’s 
lo some wounded oflicers; and he time were hung with the silks of 
contented himself with a shake- Persia and the brocades of Benares." 
down on the floor of tho marble hall — Haikes. 
of tho palace. An old piauo-fortc 
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around tlie Fort, which might have afforded shelW 
to the enemy, was cleared. Ammunition was placed 
ready for immediate use, and the different com- 
ponents of the garrison told-off and warned, so that 
every man might be at his appointed post as soon as 
an alarm should be given. But that which was the 
greatest source of anxiety to the Engineers was the 
defence of the powder-magazines. It was suspected, 
and not without reasonable cause of alarm, that there 
were enemies in the Fort — wandering Fakirs and 
other birds of passage, who were prowling about 
to watch our movements, to ascertain the position of 
our magazines, and opportunity offering, to destroy 
us by a great explosion. It was proved that people 
had been tampering with our prepared ammunition. 
Shot and shell were changed to guns of different 
calibre, and shell-plugs were jammed home, so as to 
render the ammunition unserviceable. In this emer- 
gency it was above all things necessary to secure our 
magazines against any hostile devices. There were 
six or seven of these magazines, of which one only 
was kept open as an expense .magazine. The others 
were walled round ; their roofs were protected by 
thick coverings of earth, the European sentries over 
them were doubled, and they were continually visited 
by the officers, who were responsible for their safety — 
and who swept away all suspicious Natives who were 
seen in the neighbourhood of the magazines. 

Indeed, from the time of our defeat on the 5th of 
July, Fraser became in all but name the actual com- 
mandant of the fortress. There was no kind of duty 
which he was not eager to perform. He always went 
the round of the hospitals to visit and to cheer the 
sick and the wounded. He had a blunt rough manner, 
but it was pleasing to our soldiers, and they loved him 
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1857. for his kindness as much as they admired him for his 
July. bravery. More than once was he. greeted by a sick 
soldier with the words, “And sure, Colonel, will 
you soon be tucking up your sleeves again at them 
mutineers?*’ He would, on almost every evening, 
go to Reade and say to him, “ Come let us take a turn 
of the hospitals,” and the. soldier and the civilian 
would go out together, distributing kind words and 
often creature-comforts to the poor fellows, who looked 
eagerly for these visits, and who sent blessings after 
them as they went. 

Dorenooofihc I have Said that among the defensive measures of 
* Fraser and Weller was the clearing of some space 
before the Fort, not open to the lire of our guns. 
Some houses were to be demolished ; but it was just, 
as there was no proof of the enmity of the owners, 
that they should be compensated for the loss of their 
property. But who was to go outside the Fort and 
treat with the posspssors ? Reade, ever ready for ser- 
vice, undertook the duty. Fraser and Weller thought 
that the service was a dangerous one, and besought ' 
him to take a guard /or his protection. But the 
civilian had no fear. He said laughingly, but logi- 
cally, “ They, at all events, will not kill me until 
they have got their money 1” But the anxieties of 
the Engineers did not abate. Fraser and Weller 
were very careful for their friend — very careful for 
one who,- in all civil affairs, was the very life of the 
defence. So one day when Reade was discussing 
terms of adjustment with a number of vociferous 
claimants, whose nature it was all to speak at the 
same time, a dead silence fell suddenly upon them. 
Turning round upon his saddle Reade saw a detach- 
ment of Europeans closely behind him. The house- 
holders, not unreasonably, thought that the white 
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troops were coming down to destroy them ; Reade 1857. 
thought that the}’^ were passing on to recover some 
property or perform some otlicr duty, in no way con- 
nected vith himself. But they drew themselves up 
behind him, and then he learnt that Eraser had sent 
the guard down for his protection. There was ne- 
cessarily an end of all business. It was not possible 
that these Native householders should transact it 
under the ba 3 'onets of the Europeans. So Reade 
saw that the only thing that he could do w'as to ride 
back to the. Fort; and he went Avith the guard behind 
him. Speaking of it afterwai'ds, he said, “ I have no 
doubt that the Natives thought at the time that they 
had taken me into custod 3 \” 

Ere long the Fort of Agra Avas in a state of Victualljng of 
thorough preparation equally for defence and attack. K^rruon. 
ButcA’^en an impregnable fortress is of small use, if it 
be not Avell proAusioned. Orders had been issued at 
the end of J une for suppl 3 dng the garrison — to the 
extent of three thousand Europeans and fifteen hun- 
dred Natives — for six months. The general suj)erin. 
tendence of this most important business devolved 
on Reade — ^the executive details being carried on 
by Lieutenant Chalmers, the Commissariat OfiScer. 

There would have been much difficult3^ and perplexity 
in pursuing these operations to a successful issue, if it 
had not been for the assistance of the great Army con- 
tractor, the Avell-knoAvn Jootee-Persaud, Avhose poAvers 
of organisation and extensive machinery of Collec- 
tion Avere invaluable in such a conjuncture. No one, 
after Avhat had happened some time before, could 
blame him for insisting on payment in advance. 

Supplies Avere brought in freely; more abundant 
indeed than, as afterAvards appeared, were needed. 

For when our first fears and suspicions Avere cast 
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aside, and we ceased to see a foeman in every Malio- 
medan or Hindoo, supplies of every Icind came in 
freely from the city. Between the walls of the Fort 
and the outer intrenchments was a space, which, 
when cleared, was extremely useful to us, as a sort 
of repository for our carriages and other heavy goods 
which had been recovered from the wreck of the 
cantonments. On this space, little by little, a flourish- 
ing Bazaar sprang up : and our people were enabled 
to purchase almost everj'thing that they might re- 
quire to satisfy their daily wants. 

The women And as time passed,' the women of Agra shone 
of Agra. ^ forth in all the lustre of good deeds, quietly but 
vigorously prosecuted. There was much work to be 
done and they were right willing to do it. Dr. Far- 
quhar represented to Mrs. Charles Raikes that there 
would be need of the establishment of a Civil Hos- 
pital, as the Military Hospital would soon be over- 
crowded, and he asked her to take the management 
of it. She consented, and then began to beat up for 
recruits. There was a little paper published in the 
Fort, and in this she inserted an advertisement, beg- 
'ging that any women, who wished to take part in this 
good work, would send in their names. Before even- 
ing, numbers of women of all ranks had eagerly 
offered their help. It was necessary, however, that 
this beautiful regiment of Dorcases should be well 
organised and disciplined. So Mrs. Raikes appointed 
a goodly staff of gentlewomen, who superintended 
the work of the numerous East Indian females who 
had no other occupation. ’ Besides visiting the hos- 
pital and ministering to the wants of the patients, 
their principal work w^as that of making up cloth- 
ing, bedding, bandage, &c., for the sick. The ma- 
terials were supplied, by the Financial Commissioner, 
from the Government stores. It was of necessity 
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that large indents should be made upon Mr. Reade ; 
and he well knew the importance of conij)lying with 
tliem. But the Calcutta Financiers took another 
yicw of the matter ; and ignored this item as a public 
charge, and pronounced it to be one of “ personal 
responsibilit3^” 

There were others of our English gentlewomen 
who did their good work in different directions, 
giving confidence to the desponding by cheerful 
looks and cheerful words — ^Ausiting the sick, teaching 
the 3'Oung, and performing other Christian offices. 
Ominous reports of coming dangers had been set 
about by men, who, brave as lions themselves, took 
gloomy views of the position and were not slow to 
express them. “ The space before the house occu- 
pied by the Deputy- Commissaiy,” writes one who 
saw everything that was passing, and who ‘has a rare 
power of putting his reminiscences into expressive 
words, “was one of often resort. Here was Lady 
Outram discussing the thousand and one rumours of 
the Fort, alwa5^s cheerful, lightlj’’ treating the adven- 
tures of a walk, barefooted for many miles, on esenp- 
ing from Aligurh, pleasantly retorting on the Finan- 
cial Commissioner, who styled her our ‘chief poli- 
tician,’ that he was ‘ as unshaken as the wind though 
busy in raising it’ — sometimes borne on her ‘ taun- 
jaun,’ her sou, Frank Outram, walking beside her. It 
was a delight to the European soldiers, scattered about 
Armoury Square, to see her, with her serene face 
always ready with a kind smile and a kind word. . . . 
In Palace Square was Mrs. (now Lad}’’) Muir with her 
five children, cheery as a sunbeam, energetic in pro- 
moting the emplo3unent and welfare of' the Native 
Christians, with her neighbour, Mrs. C. B. Thorn- 
hill, enlisting other ladies in good work, stirring up 
VOL. HI. 2 D 
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snlwcriplions for (]>e Avoinnlod and doMitiito of llic 
Xorlh-Wc'stcrti J^roviiKHj.-. She and ihosc jd)OV(:- 
mcntioiicd, Iciulcr.i in ibe social scale, Averu lenders 
iilso in the multiplied tasks ur;,djig the Avell-dis- 
j)osed to active nscfuluoss, velievln" the ])Oor, pro* 
viding guardianships for Avaifs and si rays of Iju- 
manity, visiting and sujiporfing schools, soothing 
vain alarms, r(;pressing the vindictive feeling against 
Kati\’esof the country, jn-omoting charity among all.” 

I am afraid that this feeling of charitv Avns not Jini- 
ver.sal thvonghont the I'ort. Tli«; I’oiuan Catholic 
commnnity k(!j>t thetuselves seruptdon^ly aloof from 
the rest of the garrison.^ Extensive rjnarters had 
been ns,-igned to them — for they hud many nuns and 
sehool'girls, junests, and monks, Avith a bishop at 
their head. 'I'his high ecclesiastical functionary, 
AA‘ho lived in another ))arl of tlie Fort, is said to Iuia'c 
giA'en mueh trouble, as he seemetl bent upon making 
political capital out of the situation. At last it aa'us 
held to he inexpedient to recognise him any longer 
as our referee, so Father LcavIs Avas a])pointed to take 
his place. It has been Avritten of this community 
that “their inner life Avas a scaled book. Tlicir out- 
Avard dcinonstnition aa'us a long jn’omcnadc of pale 
sad faces, headed by tAA'o monks, Avhosc jolly visage-s 
aflbrdcd a curious contrast to the rest.” And it is 
added, “ I do not rememher that anv of the nuns 
served as si.stcrs of charity in the Hospitals ; at least 
I never suaa' any.”^ 

But our good Protestant English Avomen kncA\' 
little and cared less about difTerenccs of creed. Un- 
less some accidental circumstance revealed the fact of 


*1 do not wish to infer that Vaiisill.orl, a "Roman Cat Imlic lady, 
there were no cxccplinns (o this was active in her ministrations, 
rule. I am informed that Mrs. t MS. Memorandum. 
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the patient’s faith, those who ministered to the wants 
of the sick or wounded in the Hospitals, had no ink- 
ling of the creed of the patient. One poor fellow, 
whom Mrs. Raikcs and others visited in the Hospital, 
was mucli pleased with the kindness of his ladj’-- 
visitors and received them with grateful respect. He 
was veiy thankful for any newspapers or light litera- 
ture that might be offered to him, but he refused to 
accept any of our religious books and would not 
listen to the reading of the Bible. One da)’^ Mrs. 
llaikes found his cot empty and saw him kneeling 
by the bedside of a Eoman Catholic comrade to 
whom a priest was administering extreme unction. 
This accounted at once for the man’s reluctance to 
listen to the Bible or to read our Protestant books. 


® Mr. Baikes states in his " Notes 
on the JRevolt,” that the ladies were 
divided into watches and attended 
day and night. *' To avoid teasing 
the men by too mueh nursing, they 
were in a small separate room, and, 
at stated periods, went round to 
give tea, jelly, soda-water, eoflee, 
soup, or to lielp in dressin? tlie 
wounds of the patients. All was 
done under tlic orders of the medical 
officers,” There wiis soinctinies a 
ludicrous side to the pictures of pain 
and sorrow presented to the eyes of 
the volunteer nurses. One story I 
may insert here, for it is so emi- 
nently characteristic of the English- 
man in India. Tlie man of whom 
this is told was a common soldier ; 
but I hare witnessed similar ebulli- 
tions from our English officers— and 
seen the man beaten for the bluu- 
derings of bis master. I give the 
anecdote m the writer’s words. The 
story relates to the period after 
the battle of the 10th of October, tlic 
story of which is reserved for the 
next volume. ” Amongst them was 
a fine yonng artilleryman whose 
leg had been badly crashed by a 

2 


heavy gun-carriage. His sufferings 
were intense, and, poor fellow. Ins 
temper sit first very irritable. Much 
ns 1 pitied him I could not help 
feeling amused one day when I found 
him threatening a hospital coolie 
who was bringing a chillnnichee 
(brass basin) filled witli water. Poor 
young Gumming was shaking his 
lists and saying alternately ‘ Put it 
down,’ and ‘ Lcc-jao’ (take it away). 
The wretched coolie, though anxious 
to obey, was sorely puzzled by these 
conflicting orders. Eirst ho put 
down tiic water, then he took it up. 
Gumming was furious, until I inter- 
posed and said that the coolie did 
not know what was wanted. ‘ Yes, 
he does, Jady ; he wants to tease 
me and does it on purpose. I want 
him to put down the water and go, 
but he won’t !’ Poor Gumming ! 
what a change came over him at a 
later day. He was quite a boy, and 
often spoke of his poor mother. 
Prom a lion he became a lamb. His 
constant words were, ‘Don’t leave 
me, dear lady, .tint ofler up a prayer 
for ,me!’_ At Inst ho sunk while 
joining with us in prayer. Gne of 
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18B7. , There were few, if any, among the women of 

July— Aug. Agra, who did not gratefully acknowledge the 
kindly aid, in all matters, rendered to them by Mr, 
Reade, and especially in the management of the 
financial affairs of those who were absent from their 
husbands, or who had been widowed by the gi’eat 
convulsions. To men and women alike shut up in 
Agra, the cheerful, but systematic manner, in which 
the “Financial Commissioner,” for so they styled 
him without official sanction, administered the ex- 
chequer in a small apartment known as “ the hole in 
the wall,” whence he issued his warrants, which were 
taken to the Treasury and changed into rupees for 
present use, or if required into bills to be remitted 
to a distance, must have been very welcome to all his 
fellow detenus. Thus, as there was very little want 
of necessaries in the Fort, there was little lack of the 
means of purchasing them. Some special creature- 
comforts, however, were scarce. It is related that 
“you could buy millinery or perfumery, but not 
cheese, beer, wine, or tobacco.”’’^ On the whole, the 
burden of outward suffering to be borne by our 
people in the Fort was not very heavy or distressing. 
There were inconveniencies to be encountered, and 
privations to be endured — especially in respect of 
household accommodation and the more refined do- 
mestic appliances. The greatest evils of all were the 
over-crowding ; the want of privacy on the one hand, 
and the want of ventilation on the other — the efforts 
to secure the former being necessarily antagonistic to 

us wrote to liis motlicr at Windsor gentlemanlike, tlsnt it was a rea 
to tell her he died happily. Ano- pleasure to rend to them and to 
ther pour fellow who was sinking nurse them in their sufferings.” This 
said, ' Lady, pray read to me of Oar also was after the battle of the 10th 
Lord walking ou the water.’ The of October, 
men of the Ninth Lancers were all * Baikes. 
so -gcutlc, indeed I may say alt so 
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the latter. It was a curious sort of “board-ship i8S7. 
life,” board-ship life on a gigantic scale, “ stufi^^’, July— Aug. 
stew 3 ^, aud vermin -infested with a few state rooms 
for families, and little side-cabins or hutches for 
bachelors, and some open places, as cuddies or poop 
decks, for common resort. Most providentially it 
happened that the season was an unusually healthy 
one, and there was probably not more than the 
average amount of ill-health to. distress the occu- 

O 

pants of the Fort. Men and women alike missed 
their ordinary morning or evening rides and drives 
and “ ate the air” under unfavourable circumstances. 

But the air on the ramparts was wonderfully pure, 
for the Fort stood high, and the river flowed beneath 
it, and there was a luxury -of their own in the evening 
promenades. But it must be acknowledged that 
their employments and diversions were of a some- 
what monoto^’rui character. The Engineers had 
more than enough to do, to keep them at work from 
sunrise to sundown ; and some had business, or made 
it, in drilling troops for militia or volunteer service, 

Avhilst many were driven to the undignified occupa- 
tion of “loafing.” There was no lack of books; but 
the unwritten contemporary histories were those 
most discussed, and when the curse of efi?ita sate so 
heavily upon them, it is not sti’ange that the ffitjj, or 
gossip, market was plentifully supplied, and that some- 
times vague, wild rumours passed from mouth to 
mouth and Avere embraced or discarded according 
to the temper of the recipients. But the evening, 
perhaps, Avas the pleasantest time, Avhen men met 
each other at one or other of the numerous messes 
that had been established, and ate their homelj^, but 
abundant fare, Avith good appetites and cheery 
faces. One of the best, if not the best of all, Avas 
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1857 . ilinf profiidcfl over by i^Iacboll, Jljc OrdnnTice Com- 
.Inly— iuis5<!ivin(. Olliccr, who lind sj)C(:ia1 moans of purvey- 
ing (ho. bo.<l. of fin-o lhat. (he jilucc could supply. 

I\IoJiinvliilo, (Ijore w.ns li(tlc in (he aspect of affair.? 
beyojul j\"ni lo lighten the btirdcn of trouble tlnit 
opprc.^scd tlic Tjiou(cnnnt-(?ovcrnov. July passed and 
Augu.*!|. passed; hut there wa.? no appearance of the 
cajWuro of Doiiii. Colvin was in close correspon- 
doncowilh Jlcrvcy Oreulhed ; but. the Commissioner, 
though of a cheerful nature, could .send no tidings 
to gladden Colvin’s heart. Delhi .still in the hands 
of tlu! insurgenf.s and Lucknow nnrelicved, there was 
no ])rospc{!t of any aid from without to set free the 
Agra garri.son. 'J’hc fall of the great stronghold of 
the ]\Iogul.s might virtually chnnge'thc condition of 
affairs throughout the whole of the North- W^’estern 
Provinces. Put, ns time went on, Colvin could but 
sec that the state of the country was growing worse 
and worse. The tidings which came in to him from 
all parts were not of an assuring character. He had 
wiscl}' organised an Intelligence Department, of which 
^\'illiam Muir had the chief direction. It was highly 
important at such a time that reliable information 
should be obtained from the officers of Government 
themselves in place of the gossip of the bazaars or the 
confused statements of fi'ightened messengers. And 
np man could have done the work better than Muir. 
Tlie demi-official or private correspondence that came 
in, from day to day, Avas full of the most instructive 
and suggestive details. It was said that he was a 
little over-chary in the • dissemination of the intelli- 
gence he obtained. But this can scarcely be regarded 
as a fault when we consider how likely it was, amid 
such a poj) Illation as that of the Agra Fort, a stoiy 
once floated would be exaggerated or distorted, and 
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miglit rather add to the anxieties than strengthen 
the confidence of our people. There was, in truth, 
little or nothing of an exhilarating character to he 
communicated j so, perhaps, silence, at such a time, 
was of better metal than speech. 

It was pliun, indeed, that the situation was grow- 
ing more and more perilous. The temper of the 
soldiery was worse, and their confidence, under the 
influence of continued success and impunity was wax- 
ing stronger every day. In the British districts and 
in the petty Native States there was a general up- 
heaving of turbulent disorders. It was the great 
carnival of the dispossessed. And the area of disaffec- 
tion was spreading lai’gely ; not only in the country 
under Colvin’s care, but in other countries beyond 
the border of the North-Western Provinces; and the 
political significance of the movement was becoming, 
every week, more apparent. It had been hoped and, 
indeed, commonly believed, that the Bombay Array 
was staunch to the core. It was the fashion to speak 
of the mutiny of the Bengal Army, engendered by 
the accident of the greased cartridges. But noAv, as 
August dawned upon us, ugly rumours came of an 
outbreak in the Kolapore country and the mutiny of 
■ the Twenty-seventh Begiraent. There could be 
nothing more significant than this. The outbreak 
did not come out of greased cartridges, but out of 
the Sattarah Lapse. “ In 1849,” wrote Lord Dal- 
housiein his celebrated Farewell Minute, “the prin- 
cipality of Sattarah was included in the British 
dominions by Right of Lapse.”* The Rajah of Sat- 
tarah, a descendant of Sivajee, was the acknowledged 
chief of the Mahrattas. None questioned his su- 
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premacy. The “Right of Lapse” was not very 
patiently admitted by the family, who memorialised 
the East India Company and sent an agent to Eng- 
land to advocate the justice of their claims. It hap- 
pened that at this time, Azimoollah Khan was advo- 
cating, in London, for like purposes, the claims of 
the Peishwah family, of whom Doondoo-Punt, Nana 
Sahib, was the chief. To what extent the Mahratta 
and the Mussulman, not succeeding at all with the 
Directors of the East India Company, who at that 
time were the servants not the masters of Lord Dal- 
housie, took counsel together can only be conjectured. 
Rungo-Bapojee returned to India, by the help of the 
East India Company, for he was hopelessly insolvent ; 
and he was soon busily at work in the Southern 
Mahratta country. That he was in communication 
with Bithoor may be assumed without any violent 
straining of the imagination. But whatsover the 
previous intrigue, on the last day of July the 
Twenty-seventh Regiment of Sepoys broke into 
mutiny at Kolapore, After what had happened “ on 
the Bengal side,” it was not strange that when tidings 
of this event reached Bombay there was something 
like a panic among the Europeans. As in Calcutta, 
some weeks before, “The European community in 
Bombay had taken alarm and numbers conveyed their 
wives and children to the shipping in the harbour. 
The civilians furnished Volunteer Horse that patrolled 
the streets at night; meetings were held to discuss 
points of rendezvous and best modes of defence ; every 
one burnished up his weapons and there was a general 
feeling of distrust not lessened by the fact that, 
through the exertions of Mr. Forgett, the excellent 
and energetic Superintendent of Police, some of the 
Sepoys in garrison were found to be untrustwor- 
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(hy.’’*"' As in Cnlcnlta also, the coolest, head and stea- ^ 
diest pulse in Bombay was that of the Governor, Lord 
Elphinstono. He hcthouglit himself at once of the 
be.'Jt measures to be adopted and of llic best man to 
give them eflect. The man was Colonel Le Grand 
.Tacob, wlio liad rccentl}' returned from the scene of 
the Persian war, in wliich he had held command under 
Sir James Out ram. I le liad a large knowledge of tlie 
political aflairs of 'Western India, and he was a soldier 
of high courage and activit}-. Lord Elphinstone sent 
for him and gave him the supreme direction of affairs 
in the disturbed countr}'. And at the same time he 
despatched from Bombay, the greater part of the way 
by sea, a detachment of European Infantry and Ar- 
tillery. How well Jacob proved that the Governor 
had placed his confidence in the right man, and how 
subsequent events in Western India revealed the 
dangers which were lurking there, will be shown in 
a later chapter of this narrative. In this place it is 
enough to say that these tidings of disaffection in 
the Bombay Army must have fallen heavily upon 
Colvin. There was at least a likelihood that it would 
spread, and this likelihood was to be provided 
against b}' the Government, Avhose first duty it was 
to protect its own people ; so there was small chance 
of the Agra dependencies being relieved, from Bom- 
ba}”, however pressing the need might be. Tlie 
fidelity of the Bombay Army was a fountain of hope 
to the Lieutenant-Governor of the North- AVestern 
Provinces, and now it was dried up at its som’ce. < 


But some stirring spirits were in the Agra garrison Agra. 

“ Western India before and fully of these Western risings in my 
durin" the Mu'inies,” bySirG- Lo next volume. Meanwhile tne reader 
Grand Jacob. I shall write more will do well to consult Jacob’s book. 
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1S57. "wlio l)c1ievcrl Mmf. tliey iiiiglit do somctliing to help 
Toly— Aug. themselves. It. "was ])lnin that nn error Imd been com- 
mitted aftCM’ the battle of Shahgniij in shnffing up 
the Fort, so closely as to engender the belief outside 
that Avc had no power of further action left in us. 
Tlic danger anticipated was quite visionary. There 
was loss vitality in the insurgent army than in our 
own. So far from meditating an attack on the Agra 
Fort they had been glad to make their way in the 
direction of Muttra with the utmost possible despatch. 
The burning and sacking of the cantonments had 
not been their work. But there were some of our 
own pcojdc, who thought that they could do no 
better service than by tiring wildly down on no one 
in particular, and thus preventing our friends from 
obtaining ingress to the l^ort and atfording us the 
information we most needed. But now the truth of 
this had become apparent, and there was a very 
general desire to go out and do something. Fore- 
most among these were the gentlemen of the Yolun- 
tecr Horse, who having little or nothing to do in the 
Fort were eager for some work beyond it. New 
councils were now prevailing and resolute action was 
taking the place of the old vacillation and total want 
of self-reliance that at one time liad brought us to fee- 
bleness. Brigadier Polwhele had been superseded, 
and Colonel Cotton had taken his place. There was 
no cold blood in his veins. He is said, indeed, to 
have been a somewhat fiery warrior and to have been 
called “ Gun-Cotton” by his comrades. He was easily 
wrought upon to send out a force to Aligurh to re- 
occupy that place,® where a rebel Government had 

* Mr. Paterson Sannders, of the Porce, and, doubtless, lie did. But 
Volunteer Horse, says that ho per- Cotton had no power, except that 
suaded Cotton to send out the which was delegated to him by the 
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l3een set. up by one Gliousa Khan, who proclaimed 
himself ns Soubahdav of the King of Delhi. “The 
object of this movement was to give protection to 
(he important town of Hatrass, which has hitherto 
escaped being pbindcrecl, to establish authority in 
this portion of the Alignrh district, to give confidence 
to (he local Talookhclars, whose possessions are in 
the neigbourhood of Hatrass, and to frustrate the 
at tempts of ccrtJiin rebels to usurp the authority of 
the British Government in other parts of the Aligurli 
district.”* 

!Major j\rontgomciy, Brigadc-i^Iajor of Agra, than Action nfc AH. 
whom there was no better oflicer in the garrison, 
was appointed to command the Force. On the 20th 
of August he went out taking with him three 
companies of Europeans, three guns, a body of 
Volunteer Horse, f and some Ghat horsemen raised by 
Thakoor Govind Singh. Arthur Cocks went with 
them, anned with special powers as Commissioner. 

They started at 4 r.^r on the 20th of August. 

On the 24th they were in the neighbourhood of the 
insurgents. The enemy were composed chiefly of the 


Civil nulhorilics. It is undcrsloocl 
lli.ll. Arlliur Cocks, nided by Hcadc 
and others, induced Colvin lo give 
Ids consent. Air. Saunders’ words 
are: “1 persuaded 1dm, Colton, to 
send out a party to nil nek him, 
(Gliousa Klian), otherwise the Sou- 
balidar would li.ivc been Ids most 
formidable enemy,” 

* Alemorandum of Inslruclions 
by Air, E. A. Ecade. The Liculc- 
nant -Governor was loo feeble to 
dr.iw them up himself. But lie 
countersigned the document. 

t The uninstruclcd reader must 
be cautioned not to confound the 
Agra Alilitia with the Volunteer 
Horse — I believe that some of both 


were present. Air. Beadc says : 
"The Alililia is composed of ndlilar}' 
oflietTS of regiments which have 
mutinied, or have been disarmed, of 
members of the Civil Service hold- 
ing appoint mcnis, of salaried clerks 
in the puiilic ofliccs, of scctioncrs, 
of men drafted from the European 
regiment, of pensioners, of Christ iaii 
drummers, musioians, &c., from Na- 
live regiments, and of individuals 
not hcrctororo in the service of Go- 
vernincnl.. It is an additional com- 
plication that somo of the Agra 
Volunteer Horse now serve in Uie 
Alililia, and that some of the Alilitia 
have been drafted into the recently 
constituted Rifle Company.” 
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issr. men raised b)' Gliousa Klian ; but with them were 
Jub— AHg. iroopors of the notorions Tliird Cavalry. They 

had taken up tlicir position in a walled garden ; and 
it Avas not easy at first to accurately discern their 
location. But Saunders, Avho had ridden I’ound the 
enclosure, “potted at,” as he wrote, “b}' the enemy 
lining tAVO sides of the square,” carried information to 
Montgomery, Avhich enabled him to make his dis- 
positions. Tliis Avas one of those actions of Avhich it 
is difficult to giA’c a comprehensive account Avith cer- 
tainty of accurac}’^ ; for every man Avas so busy Avith 
his oAvn Avork that he knew little of AA'hat others Avere 
doing at any giA'cn moment. The battle raged 
furiously for some time. All arms of our, force 
fought Avith distinguished gallantry, and the enemy 
grappled Avitli them in all the Avild energy of despera- 
tion. Conspicuous on the field for deeds of daring 
AA'cre the Volunteer Horse; and conspicuous among 
the horsemen Avere Saunders and Tandy. Tandy 
AA^as a man of Avhom all men kneAV that he AA'as ready 
to dash into anj^ dangerous enterprise, and to sell 
his life, not for the sake of the GoA’^ernment, for 
which he had less than no love at all, but for the 
sake of his murdered countrymen and their AAUves 
and children. Saunders Avent into battle Avith 
kindred sentiments. When he died, it Avas said of 
him that few men had more of the noble chivalry of 
- the old times.* He AA'as a bold, frank man; not 
chary of speech, and not chary of self. Tandy 
fell fighting gloriously ; Saunders nai’rowly escaped 
the bullets to AA'hich he unflinchingly exposed 
himself. Manj^ other brave men did their Avork 
Avell on that day; none better than Captain Mur- 
ray. Saunders having, as above stated, learnt the 

* It should be mentioned tluit his calling was tliat of an indigo-planfer. 
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vulnerable point of attack, led that officer to it, 1857 . 
and now came the crisis of the action. I\Iurray Aug. 
charged into the inid.st of Ghonsa Klmn’s people, 
and was soon engaged in a desperate liand to hand 
encounter witli one of liis leading follower.^. The 
Englishman slew his man ; and the enein}' soon lost 
lieart. So completely were they routed that the 
enterprise was abandoned, and thej’ made the best of 
their way from Aligurh. 

It too often happens that in narratives of this kind 
the good deeds of the humbler heroes of the hour 
find no record. One instance may be cited hero. 

The telegraph Avircs had been recovered by the acti- 
vity of the boys of the Department, and a line had 
been laid between Agra and Aligurh ; it being of 
high importance that all the movements of Montgo- 
mery’s force should be knovTi in the Fort. One of 
these boys, named Naylcr, sat in a palanquin car- 
riage, close to the field of action, and coolly tele- 
graphed back to Agra all the incidents of the battle 
as they occurred. There was great rejoicing when it 
Avas knoAA'n that the enemy had fled ; and it is to be 
hoped that the youngster AA-as rcAA’arded. 

All this time Colvin Avas gradually Avearing aAvay. Lnsi illness of 
After the defeat of our troops on the 5tli of Jul}-, and 
our AvithdraAval into the Fort, he seems to haA'e lost 
heart and hope. This sIoav fading aAA'ay AA'as percep- 
tible to the devoted friends by whom he Avas sur- 
rounded ; but he AA'as reluctant to admit that he Avas 
breaking doAvn. Perhaps he thought it Avas sound 
policy not to confess any apprehensions of the inner 
dangers that threatened the life of the Lieutenant- 
Governor. He Avould not cease to Avork. Ho en- 
treaties, no remonstrances could induce him to sjjare 
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himself. He had a noble staff of officers under him, 
who were fully to be trusted ; but even in minute 
details he toiled on to the last. Day after day, from 
all parts of the provinces, came in -reports from his 
officers — often despairing cries for help, written in 
French or in Greek characters, and with difficulty to 
be deciphered. He issued instructions on each. I 
have them before me, and there are not many not 
endorsed in his familiar handwriting. Even paltry 
executive details far beneath the dignity of so high 
an officer to be concerned with were supervised by 
the Lieutenant-Governor with a rigid conscientious- 
ness as uncalled for and undesirable as it was praise- 
worthy in intention. Writing of the month of July, 
one who served under him, said : “ Even now, if I 
wanted a sword or a pistol from the Magazine, Mr. 
Colvin’s counter-signature was necessary.” 

This burden of toil alone might not have destroyed 
him, but it was aggravated a hundredfold by the 
burden of anxiety that oppressed him. Perhaps of 
all men in high position during that troubled year, 
he was the most severely tried. He saw district after 
district, under liis government, passing away from him. 
He saw hundreds and hundreds of bis fellow Christians 
— men, women, and children — pitilessly massacred. 
But he could do little to save the country or to 
rescue our people. Nothing, however, pained him 
more than the unkindness of those who ought to 
have sympathised with and aided him. One, who 
knew better than all others what was on, wrote to 
me, saying : “ He had the mortification to find him- 
self generally unable to exact respect or to enforce 
obedience. He proposed measure after measure only 
in too many cases to be met by excuses, evasions, or 
flat refusals. He attended one or two funerals of 
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oflioi'i'.-i Inyoml tlio t'nh'ciu-hmoiitjs, lie vifited the 16b7. 
lu'Spitii!?!, tr.»vi-rsc<l the nniijsnrts. mul linrl si hind 
v.nrd r<'r nil. lint it wn? of no n'-e, liis rca’j)ti<in 

wn.s cohl ;in«l vcheii it was not ncttndlv di? 

* » 

ivsjfeetrid. llo laid hrntnlly bavniie letter.' in lii.s 
ho.':." lie Wi!"' en»i>hntie:dly ;i innn : hnt 

now. in ihi."' i:iv:it eNtreniity, .‘•hut up in A”ni. witli 
no hojH« of ‘iueeour. n<) olinnee of delivt-ranee. and 
little su|<port. he felt that lu- wa'' helple,-'; as :UJ infant. 

So ns tin* months of duly ;uid .\nirusi wore on. nnd 
the elonds p'tjw dnrln r ami <ienser. it hee.'une more 
jeitent to thei'i’ alauit him. and <-pi‘eially to f)ie <diief 
nudie.'d (.ftiecr. Dr. I'arqtdi.nr, that In; was r.‘ij)i<lly 
hreahino down. Vet Colvin him.-elf was slow to 
nohnowh'di^e that he was sen^ihh; of ;my ditninntion 
of mejjtal or physical energy, exei-pt in reirard of 
some impairment »>f his old jiov.er.' of ftxitJtr his Jiiiml 
eveJi on small details, wldeh he saitl lireallv distressed 
hitn. As far hack as the 2nd of .Inly his medieal 
attendant liad apptvhemled an atiaeic of ajiojde.xy, 
hnt thi;'. had been v.jirdi d idf hy jndieious projihy- 
lae.tit’s; and he nru'ed ‘‘ tlu: neee>'itv of .^Ir. Colvins 
enjoying' fora titm; perfect re-! of hoily ami c)fmijid. 

I am, therefirc, desirous that on tin- first opjiortnnity 
he shouUl ppnreed down eounirv, and t lienee to J'hig- 
land, for ilic recoverv of lii-s Iiealth. ' 

llitl all this was denied to him. lleyond n tcin- 
jjorary removal from the Fort to the Oantonnientj the 
purer air of which did him .some good, there was no 
possibility of elfecting the de.-^ired change, even if 
Colvin had consented to forego lii.s labonns, lie 
knew well that lie sliould never .^ee the old countiy 
again. In this knowledge he touchingly quoted to 
his private .secretary, Cajjlain Prinsep, the well-known 
line of the ylilneid : “Fee patriain antiquuni nunc est 
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BOOK IX.— LUCKNOW AND DBLHL 
fMAT— SEPTESinEK, 1S57.] 


CHAPTER I. 

6E^*EBAI. STATE OT OTOE — CAUSES OE IKQUIETUDB — nUIN OP THE lU- 
PLUENTIAE CLASSES — THE SOBLES — THE GEEAT LAXBHOLDEHS — THE 
SOlDIElir — OTEBTAXATIOS OP THE PEOPLE — LUCKSOU' IK SIAT— 
THBEATESISGS OP BEA'OLT— PllECAUTIOXS OP SIE HESHT LAITBESCE — 

EEFESSITE JtEASUUES— PBOGBESS OF SIUTEKT— THE OUTBEEAK IK 
CASIOSSIEXTS. 

From one end of India to the other, there was no 1856—57. 
tract, of country, the circumstances of which 
to be regarded with more reasonable anxiety andoude. 
alarm, than the great province of Oude. How, after 
a long period of misgovernment by its Native rulers, 
it had passed under the administration of the British, 
and in what manner it had been governed during the 
first year after its annexation, has been told in the 
earty part of this History. With the ordinary ego- 
tism of the English, blinded by our national self- 
love, we had looked upon the seizure of Oude as a 
grand deliverance of the people. It was boasted that 
a line of Native tyrants had been cut ofF, and that 
for their ceaseless cruelty and rapacity had been sub- 
stituted the just and benevolent sway of the Christian 
ruler. Law and order, it was said, were to prevail in 
the place of anarchy and rapine. At the head of the 
new administration were placed three “ experienced 
VOL. m. 2 E 
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1857. civilians” from tlie North.-Western Provinces, charged 
ndtli the duty of introducing into Oude the systems 
which, in that part of the country, it was said, had 
developed such encouraging results. It has been 
already shown how these men frittered away their 
energies in unseemly personal contentions with each 
other, whilst much of the most important work of 
Government was neglected, and dangers of all kinds 
Avere suffered to gather unheeded around their doors.* 
Either the sympathetic faculty was AvhoUj^ absent from 
their breasts, or they wilfully refused to see what 
they knew to exist. Their theory was, that the great 
masses of the people were Avith them, and that, there- 
fore, the neAv Government Avas safe. There could not 
have been a more fatal error. It is true that the 
people might have eventually benefited by the neAV 
rule. But in India the people have no potential 
voice.t The vox ijojnili, indeed, is little more than a 
silence. What our statesmen, in such a case, should 
have considered was, not the feeling engendered by 
the revolution in the rural population, but the resent- 
ments which it was likely to arouse in the breasts of 
the influential classes of the community. There AA'as 
a dynasty extinguished — a regal Court erased — a ter- 
ritorial aristocracy demolished — an army disbanded. 
Out of any one of these might have come “ votes for 
troubles.” Out of aU combined it would haAm been 
strange, indeed, if mighty mischief had not arisen to 
disturb the “ tranquillity” of which the English 
boasted at the daAvn of their dominion in Oude. 

* It is pilinblo to read the letters t It is to bo remembered, hoo'- 
addressed »y the Chief Commissioner ever, that ns the soldiery of the 
to the Governor-General daring the Oude army and tiic retainers of llie 
first year of our occupation of Oude. great Talookhdars tvcrc drawn from 
AVhat a relief to turn from them to the rural population, even that elass 
those of Sir Henry Lawrence ! suffered by the new rule. 
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The fort\incs of Wajid Ali, the deposed King, have 3857. 
been traced in previous books of this History. To 
suppose that any individual sympathies, any tender 
regrets, any cliivalrous feelings of jiersonal devotion, 
followed the exiled monarch to the Brilish-Indian 
capital, would be to take a romantic view of the jiosi- 
lion not probabl)* justified bj' the fact. But what- 
soever the weakness, the selfishness, the profligacy of 
the man ina}’ be, there is alwa 3 's a sort of reverential 
aflbetion for the King, which neither political iinbe- 
cilit)’ nor moral turpitude can dcstro)'. Oude had 


seen a succession of Nawabs and Kings of the same 

O 


famil}’, diflering little from each other in their love 
of self and their disregard of others. But these men, 
bad as the}' Avere, were Native rulers, i\Iahomedan 
Princes; and the country had become accustomed 
even to their abominations. l^Iorcovcr, there Avas a 
large number of people Avho profited greatly by the 
extraA'agance and licentiousness of the Court of 
LucknoAA'. Money A\'as freely spent — freely circu- 
lated — -Avithin the home circuit. It did not go out 
of the province — scarcely out of the capital. There 
Avere shoals of Court functionaries, of Court trades- 
men, of titled pensioners, to aa'Iioui the coflers of the 
King Avcrc accessible ; and aa'Iio avci’c simply ruined 
Avhen his Jlajesty Avas dethroned. The condition of 
some of these people Avas truly pitiable. Men and 
AA'omen of Jiigh birth, tenderly reared and luxuriously 
surrounded, Avere suddenly cast adrift on the Avorld, 
Avithout the means of subsistence. Some Avarded off 
stai’A'ation by selling their shaAvls and trinkets. Some 
are knoAvn to have gone forth into the streets to beg 
under cover of the darkness of the night.^ The, 


* Mr. Gubbiiis, Ibc Financial with a candour and self-negation 
Commissioner, stales tliis in bis book worthy of all praise : “ But perhaps 

2e2 
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1857. usurpation of the Englisli had sunk them into the 
uttermost depths of humiliation ; and there was no 
one to listen to their despairing cries. Nothing was 
further froin the intention of Government than that 
these privileged classes should suficr. But the fact 
remains that they suffered miserably. Whilst the 
Chief Commissioner and the Financial Commissioner 
were indulging in contemptible conflicts of autho- 
rity, the scttlelncnt of the Oude Pension List was in 
abeyance ; and nothing was done to provide the pen- 
sioners with ad iiiicrim allowances to keep them from 
starving. It was, doubtless, a very difficult and com- 
plicated business, and the complete disentanglement 
of it must have been a work of time. The stipends 
and pensions were of inaii}’^ kinds, drawn from many 
sources ; and in the first year of British administi’a- 
tion, work was burdensome and distracting, and 
much of it had to be learnt by our “experienced 
civilians." Abler men w'ere not to be found for the 
performance of administrative duties in our settled 
provinces ; but in a country just rescued, as it was 
j)hvasad, from Native misrule, thc)'^ were all astray in 
the dark. Lacking sympathy with the nobilitj’^ and 
gentry of India, they seem to have looked upon the 
question of the Oude Pension Lists as a problem to 
be Avorked out on paper, not as an immediate matter 
of food and clothing, dignity and modesty, indeed of 


the class most entitled to sympathy 
was the nobility itself, and the num- 
berless relatives and friends who 
Jinng upon it. Tlic nobles had re- 
ceived large pensions fromthcNaUvc 
Government, the payment of which, 
never regular, censed with the in- 
troduction of our rule. Government 
had made lihornl provision for their 
support; bat before this could be 
obtained, it was .necessary to prepare 


careful lists of the grantees, and to 
investigate their claims. It must 
be admitted that in effecting this 
there was undue delay, and tliat for 
want of common means of support 
the gentry and nobility of the city 
were brought to great straits and 
suffering. We were informed that 
families, which had never before been 
outside the Zenana, used to go out 
at night and beg their bread.” ■ 
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very life and death, to hundreds, whose misfortune 
it was to be off-slioots of an eflete d3masty — perliaps 
minions of a corrupt Court — unable to dig and 
ashamed to beg, and therefore hopelessly stranded 
after the great wreck of the Native Government.* 
Hut Henry Lawrence, who carried with liim to Oude 
the best of heads and the best of hearts, saw at once 
this terrible omission, and promptly proceeded to 
redress the wrong. Like man)’’ other good deeds 
done b)* good men, it was too late. The humiliation 
had been inflicted, the sufterings had been endiu’ed ; 
and the bitter resentments which were fostering in 
tlic breasts of these down-trodden nobles were not to 
be eradicated by this tardy instalment of justice. 

And so naturall}' — reasonably, indeed — the people 
of the Court, of all kinds, came to hate us with a 
bitter hatred, and rejoiced wflien they heard that 
others had like reason with themselves to long for a 
day of retribution. Tlie)^ soon found that there were 
other influential classes who were exacerbated in an 
equal degree against the new dominion of the white 
men. Foremost among them were the great baronial 
land-holders of the countiy, among whom the English 
Government had determined to let loose their settle- 
ment oflicers, with instructions to adhere closely to 
the practice observed in the provinces on the other 
side of. the rivei*. The principles of Bird and Thoma- 
, son were to have pregnant expression. The Talookh- 
dars Avere to be crushed doAvn. The opportunity Avas 

I do not mean to attribute the ^rns a gallant soldier and an aecom- 
immediate exeeutirc failure to the plisbed scholar, but he was dilatory 
Pinnneial (Commissioner or his Su- and procrastinating, and he did not 
petior. Tor the duly of supervising get on with his work. This is the 
and administering (he Pension Lists oillcial history of the case; but I 
had been especially intrusted to do not sec that it in any way exempts 
Captain Plctckcr Hayes, who had from blame the Chief Commissioner, 
been appointed Political Assistant whose duty it was to see that the 
to the Chief Commissioner. He work was done by his subordinate. 
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The landed 
aristocracy. 
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1857. one most inviting to the disciples, of the great level- 
ling school; for, in truth, the Oude.Talookhdars had 
a very evil reputation. Their faces had been black- 
ened, past all hope of purification, by one who held 
the Thomasonian school in no sort of respect. Colonel 
Sleeman had printed, for official circulation, two 
volumes of a “ Diary of a Tour in Oude,” full of 
startling revelations of misrule, in which the terri- 
torial aristocracy of the country appeared as little 
better than bandits and outlaws. No one, indeed, 
had a good word to say for them; so they were 
sacrificed . without remorse. In the new settlement 
that was made by the English officers they were 
treated as mere middle-men, and direct engagements 
were made with village proprietors who had before 
been content to occupy and to cultivate their lands 
under the old Talookhdars. Practically, the same 
results would have followed annexation, 'if these 
men had been better landlords and better subjects. 
But their evil reputation in our eyes, the fame of 
- which had preceded our advent, gave zest to the 
employment, and barred the sufferers from sympathy. 
We had not sufficient toleration to discern the essen- 
tial truth, that great as were the faults, perhaps the 
crimes of these men, they were the growth of a 
vicious system, of cankering circumstances, and that 
it needed only, as was afterwards sho^vn, a better 
political atmosphere to develop the higher qualities 
which were latent -within them. 

But it was not simply through the circumstance of 
these “estates overthro-wn” that the germs of future 
danger lay embedded beneath the ruins of the terri- 
tprial aristocracy. These great Talookhdars had 
large bodies of retainers; fighting men armed in a 
rude sort of way, who had been employed to defy 
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the Government on the one side, and to coerce the 1857. 
cultivators on the other. They had mud forts, with 
dense jungly enclosures ; and mounted guns, which 
miglit not liave satisfied the critical j)erccptions of 
the skilled artillerymen of Dum-Dum and j\Icerut, 
but which could do some mischief when occasion re- 
quired. On the assumption of the Government by 
the English, these forts were, dismantled ; these 
jungly barriers were cleared aAvay; these baronial 
levies were disarmed and disbanded. Thus was the 
resentment of the Talooklidars further aroused, and 
the dangerous classes swollen by the addition of 
thousands of ruined retainers. The disarming of a 
countiy is something that looks well on paper. But 
in practice it is comraonlj’^ a delusion. As long as 
]\Iother Earth is at hand to receive the iron, back 
again into her bosom, guns and swords will be 
buried and give no sign of their existence. It was 
the theory, too, that these fighting men would, at a 
moment’s notice, return to the plough, and become 
peaceful tillers of the soil. A few of them, perhaps, 
did ; but the majority were left without employment, • 
chafing under the injury that had been done to 
them, and sullenly waiting the time to strike. 

No one regarded this as any source of peril to the Tlio soldierj. 
State ; nor, indeed, was it supposed that there was 
any lurking danger anywhere at the bottom of 
the great revolution tliat we had accomplished. 

But there were other classes than the pensioned 
nobility and great landed gentry — ^the feudal Barons 
of Oude — ^^vhom the new supremacy gx’ievously af- 
fected. There had been a large Native Army in the 
ser^^ce of the King, whiqli had necessarily been dis- 
banded. The soldiery were drawn from the same 
classes as had recruited our own Army. But as 
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1857. soldiers they differed, in aU essential conditions, from 
their brethren in the ‘Company’s service. The rela- 
tions bet'R’^een them and the Government "were of the 
most dissolute hind. Master and servant -were equally 
bad. Where is irregularity of payment, there is 
irregularity of discipline. Under the rule of Wajid 
Ali, they were a sort of licensed banditti. Sixty 
thousands of these men had to be disposed of .when 
the British Army was marched into Oude. Some of 
these — about a quarter of the whole — were taken 
into the service of the new Government. The rest 
were cast adrift ujpon the province with small pen- 
sions or gratuities. Sullen, but not despairing, thc}^ 
went off to their native •villages, and talked to their 
brothers and their sons about what was to be lost 
and what was to be gained by the usurpation of the 
English'. It was natural to them that they should 
wait and see. Even those who had been dismissed 
with gratuities had money to spend for the present. 
And to all had been paid the arrears due by the 
Oude Government. So there was no need to stir at 
once. This temporary quiescence was mistaken for 
permanent content. But when Sir Henry La■^^^’ence 
was established in the Lucknow Residency, he saw 
at once that there was danger to be looked for, not 
only from the disbanded soldiery, but from those 
who had been taken into the service of the British — 
especially from the regiments that had been re-enlisted 
en masse. “ Our Punjab Irregulars,” he wrote to 
Lord Canning in April, “were mostl)’^ cither men 
who had fought under me, or Edwardes, or my 
brother George, or Avere new levies recruited from 
the villages. • Here the Irregulars arc bodies of men 
who last year served the King, and who have been 
taken in masses on their old foundations as regiments 
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^Yitll all tlieh' old associations. ... It is quite a mis- 1857. 
take to suppose that these regiments like our service 
better than the King’s. The small extra pay (eight 
annas*) does not cover the extra bother — the pipe- 
cla}', and diseipline, and duty. Besides, the officers 
and men have lost consideration and opportunites of’ 
I)lunder.”f 

But the innovations of the English, which thus New taxes, 
struck at the very vitals of all the most influential 
classes in Oude, did not leave untouched the larger 
masses of the people. From among the causes of 
seditions sot down in the great Baconian analysis, 
which stands as the motto or text of this "work, 
“Taxes" are not omitted. The enthusiasm of our 
civil administrators was commonly directed towards 
the balance sheet. They had learnt, under Lord 
Dalhousie, that, on the annexation of a new pro- 
vince, it was expected that those, to whom its adminis- 
tration w'as intrusted, .should demonstrate, by figured 
statements, that it would “pa 3 ^’* Perhaps the old 
“ mercantile bottom ” of the East India Company 
Avas, in some measure, ansAverable for this. I do not 
underrate the importance of the consideration thus 
suggested. But the mistake always lay in the attempt 
made to bring out results by a forcing process of un- 
Avholesome rapidity. Officers trained in the essential 
business of “ settlement operations ’’ had learnt that 
their efficiency as public servants Avas estimated in 
accordance Avith the success attending their efforts to 
screAv up the reA’enue of their several districts to the 
highest possible pitch of productiveness. As long as 
the money was got, there Avas very little thought of 
the effect that might be produced on the minds of 

* A stilling n month. Canning, April 18, 1857. — MS. Cor- 

f Sir Henry Lawrence to Lord resfondence. 
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1857. the people by the manner of getting 'it. The black- 
and-white of demonstrable figures was greater in 
their minds than the animosities' and resentments of 
an over-taxed people. So w'hen Jackson and Gubbins 
went to Oude, they thought that they would gain 
great credit by making fine figured statements of 
forthcoming revenue from every possible source. The 
smoking of opium, or the enjoyment of the narcotic 
in some form or other, was almost as great a neces- 
sity to the people of Lucknow as to the people of 
Canton. So a heavy tax ivas laid upon opium. It 
created intense dissatisfaction. Opium-smoking, or 
opium-eating, or opium-drinking, is not, to any great 
extent, a prevailing taste of the English people ; so 
it -would have been a miracle if an English adminis- 
trator, from the Regulation Provinces, had for the 
nonce put himself into the skin of a citizen of Luck- 
now, and, taking mentally a loan of his stomach, as- 
certained by sympathy what would be the effect of 
raising the price of the acq^uired necessity to what 
might be, and was in the case of many, a prohibition 
price.* Nor was the tax on opium the only financial 
experiment that pressed heavily on the people, espe- 
cialty of the large towns. The prices of other neces- 
saries were raised, if not by direct imposts, by con- 
tract systems, which had equally injurious effects. 
And whilst our new revenue laws were thus dis- 
quieting the people, our new judicial regulations, 
with their increased formalities, and delays, and ex- 
penses, were causing scarcely less uneasiness and 
scarcely less popular dislike of the new Government, 

* Mr, R.ees (*' Siege of Lock- accuracy of this statement. _ But it 
nour”) says that “ many "who could is easy to understand the miserable 
not obtain it at the increased rates depression of an enervated Asiatic 
actually cut their throats in despera- deprived of his accustomed drug, 
tion.” 1 do not vouch for the literal 
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which Avas subverting everything with an unsparing 1857. 
hand, and boasting of its beneficent improvements. 

No man of healthy intellect can express a doubt OW and new 
that the system of government Avhich the English 
introduced into Oude Avas far superior to that Avhich 
Avas superseded by it. Order and security are, doubt- 
less, great blessings. But time alone can teach people 
unaccustomed to such enjoyments thoroughly to ap- 
preciate them. Like the beasts of the forest, or the 
birds of the air, men arc sIoav to conform themselves 
to the tame domestic conditions. Food may be pre- 
carious — life itself may depend upon the Avill of some 
stronger animal ; but the securit}’^, which brings re- 
straints AA'ith it, is not appreciable at the outset. We 
are too prone to bury this fact beneath a heap of 
platitudes about Humanity and Civilisation, and to 
complain of the ingratitude of those Avho do not rush 
eagerlj^ to embrace our proffered benefits. It is from 
the intensity of our national ignorance that this great 
moral cataract proceeds, blinding our eyes to the 
truth, and causing us to stumble disastrously along 
the great road of “ improvement,” Avhicli seems to us 
to be so smooth and open, but AAhich in reality is 
everywhere beset Avith impediments and obstructions. 

We are in too great a hurry to do good after our OAvn 
fashion. And so Ave introduce sudden changes, which 
the people rarely understand, and often resent, until 
resentment groAvs into resistance. It is commonly 
beneath the dignity of our administrators to feel 
their AA'ay to reformation. It is as though a general 
Avere to endeavour to force his Avay into the unknoAvn 
country of an enemy, Avithout an intelligence depart- 
ment and without pioneers. And so it Avas Avith our 
civilians in Oude. They Avere not ansAverable for the 
system. That originated in Calcutta. It was the 
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Lucknovr in 
April and 
Maj. 


executive work of Mr. Geoi’ge Edmonstoiie. It bore 
the impress of the strong brain of Lord Lalli’ousie. 
The initial instructions to the Chief Commissioner, 
dated February 4, 1856, were distinguished by intel- 
lectual abiliiy of a high order. They were clear, 
decided, exhaustive. But lacking the great essential 
of sympathy, they were utterly imsuited to the pur- 
pose. Nobody concerned in drafting the new code 
seems ever to have thought of the feelings of those 
whom our system would injuriously affect. There 
was an utter want of that dramatic perception whicli 
enables great statesmen, as it. enables great writers, 
to see into the hearts of men and to know the effects 
of circumstances upon them. But even with this code 
before him, a Chief Commissioner of a different 
stamp — a man such as Outram or Lawrence — with 
less knowledge of Regulations and more knowledge 
of Men, might have gradually accommodated the 
scheme to the changing habits of the people. But 
these over-zealous civilians, instead of waiting, 
plunged at once into a gi’eat sea of “ reformation,” 
and raised a storm wliich could be subdued only by 
an overwhelming army. 

But to Sir Henry Lawrence all these things were 
clear ; and he never ceased to see in them the mate- 
rials of which revolutions are made. He had always 
been a great master of the art of “letting people 
dovTi easily j” and his large sympathies had brought ■ 
upon him the one great trouble of his life. He saw 
now with painful distinctness the grievous mistakes 
which had been committed by our Civilian Govern- 
ment during the first year of British administration ; 
and he deplored, as Lord Canning must then have 
deplored, the accident which had sent him to Rajpoo- 
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tana, •wliilst to Mr. Colverly Jackson was intrusted 1857. 
the work of introducing the new system into Oude. 

In April he had written to the Governor-General, 
saying : “ This city (LucknoAv) is said to contain six 
or seven hundred thousand souls, and does certainly 
contain many thousands (twenty thousand, I was 
told 3 ^esterday) of disbanded soldiers, and of hungry, 
naj*, starving dependents of the late Government. 

There must be intrigue and disaffection in such a 
mass. . . . This very morning a clod was thrown at 
Mr. Ommaney, and another struck Major Anderson 
whilst in a buggy with myself. . . . The improve- 
ments in the city have gone on very fast — ^too fast 
and too roughl)''. Much discontent has been caused 
by demolitions of buildings, &c., and still more by 
threats of further similar measures. Also regarding 
the seizure of religious and other edifices, and plots 
of ground as Government property. I have visited 
many of these places and pacified parties, and prohi- 
bited any seizures or demolitions -without competent 
authority. The revenue measures, though not as 
sweeping as represented by the writer, whose letter 
your Lordship sent me by Colonel Edwardes, have 
been unsatisfactory. Reductions have been made to 
the amount of fifteen, twenty, thirty, and even thirty- 
five per cent, showing how hea-yjr -was last year’s 
assessment. The Talookhdars have also, I fear, been 
hardly dealt with. At least, in the Fyzabad Division- 
they have lost half their villages — some have lost 
aU.” Well might he have exclaimed, “All these 
things are against me !” He derived no comfort from 
the thought that more than a year had passed with- 
out any great demonstration of discontent. For, as 
he -wrote in the letter above quoted, “it is not the 
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1857. fasliion for Natives to act energetically, or to commit 
April— May. themselves in a huriy.” No people in the world 
know better how to wait. 


Slnto of ilio 
soldiery. 


“As long as we can perfectly trust our ovm people, 
there will bo little danger from any others.” This 
W'as the one drop of consolation that remained, and 
it -was now fast being dried up. The tranquillity 
of Oude had been so settled a fact in the minds of 
our English statesmen, that well-nigh all the Euro- 
pean troops had been removed from the province, 
and such hostilities as might arise from the nume- 
rous causes above recited were held in check by 
Native regiments. Regular and Irregular, at the 
capital and at the out-stations. At Lucknow there 
was one weak white regiment — the Thirty-second, 

, under Colonel John Inglis. But such, in the face of 
so many and great dangers, was the confidence re- 
posed in the general contentment of all classes of the 
people, that, with the exception of a weak company 
at Lucknow, there was no European Artillery from 
one end of Oude to the other. Often had Sir Henry 
Lawrence, publicly and privately, dwelt, with all the 
earnestness of his nature, upon the danger of thus 
falling asleep in the lap of a false security.® And 
now, as the month of May came in, he saw terribly 
before him the fulfilment of the old predictions 
which had been scoffed at by many and unheeded by 
nil- Already has been shown, in an earlier part of 
this History, what were the first manifestations of an 


* See the warnings quoted; at 
page 453, vol. i. The Civilip Chief 
Commissioner was of opinion that 
no white troops. were required in 
Oude. . A wing of a European re- 
giment was stationed at Cawnpore 
as a support to the Thirty-second at 
Lucknow. In the early part of 


1857 the military authorities wished 
to remove this wing, and Mr. Jack- 
son was consulted as to the safety 
of tlie measure. His answer was 
that they might take the wing and 
also the regiment at Lucknow, ns 
he could hold tlie province with the 
Irregulars and the Police. 
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uiujuiet spirit in the Lines of Lucknow. Itcgiilars 1S57. 
anti Trregnlars were obviously on the brink of lnutin 3 ^ April— May. 
Still be tlitl not tlespair of the Sepoys. He felt that 
there were some soft spots in them -wliich he would 
tiy to reach. If it were right and wise to punish 
those who had done evil, it was no less right and 
wise to reward those who had done well. Tliere had 
been some conspicuous instances of loyalty and devo- 
tion to the British Government. Some good miglit 
come from a public recognition of these good service.?, 
and from an appeal to the better feelings of the 
general body of the Native soldieiy. So the Chief 
Commissioner determined to hold a grand Durbar. 

Lawrence was, at this time, resident in the j\Iuriaon May 12 . 
Cantonment. The Durbar was to be held in front The Durbar 
of liis house. At sunset, on the 12th of j\Iay, the mcnts!^°” 
Chief Commissioner, attended by all his principal 
militaiy and civil ofliccr.?, and by some of the chief 
people of the cit}', met the oflicer.? of the Native 
Arniy’^ in his garden grounds, and, addressing them 
in Hindostanee, appealed to all their best feelings as 
soldiers and as comrades. It was an imposing scene. 

The lawn was carpeted. The scats ranged for the 
visitors formed three sides of a square. Behind them 
stood groups of Sepoj-s cagerl}'^ watching the pro- 
ceedings and listening to the words which fell from 
tlie venerable cliief. And visible to all Avere the 
dresses of honour and the trays of presents that were 
to be given to the faithful soldiers, Avho had earned 
these rewards by their loyalty and devotion. 

“ I explained to them,” wTote Sir Henry Lawrence, 
a few da 5 ^s afterwards, “ our policy of non-interference 
with their religious prejudices, and ajipealed to the 
history of the last hundred years. I pointed out to 

* About fifty privates from each regiment were also present. 
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1867. them our strength at liomc, and the utter madness of 
Mny 12. their exj)cctmg to subvert our power. I showed what 
we had done, late in tlie day at Sebastopol, and how 
that it is equally possible to bring five thousand or 
thirty thousand Europeans to bear on India. ... I 
said that I had come to Oude not for my own profit, 
but to help them and the countiy, and that by God’s 
blessing we should get over our present difliciilties." 
All this and much more, he said to them — especially 
reminding them of the fidelity of generation after 
generation of Scpo 3 's, who had eaten the Company’s 
salt, and had shared, in mutual confidence and com- 
radeship with their British ofiicers, the dangers and 
the privations of war. It was the plain, forcible 
eloquence of genuine sinccrit 3 \ Ho words could 
liave been better chosen. They were listened to with 
rapt attention, and they seemed to malce a deep 
imiwcssion on the minds of the hearers. Wlien he 
'ceased, the dresses of honour and the purses of money 
were distributed, and the Durbar broke up. Tlic 
English and Native officers eonversed with each other ; 
and the latter were voluble in their professions of. 
devotion to the British Government. Perhaps they 
were sincere at the time.*' But the question was, 
how long would the impression last? Sir Henry 
Lawrence said that the next fortnight would be one 
of great anxiety ; but he little knew what it would 
produee. 

At this time news was travelling through the 
country, which, ■when received from Agra on the 13th, 
was searcely credited, in all its length and breadth, 

* Mr. Gulibins says : " A number marks ■wliich tlioy were overheard (o 
6r Sepoys were standing round tlio make were of a dilTcront cbaraoler, 
space appropriated to the Durbar, and that they attributed the whole 
Wo subsequently learnt that the re- proceeding to our fciirs,” 
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bv tlic Lucknow Coininissioncr.* At tlie first blush, 1S57. 
Lnwrcncc pronounced the account of tlie disastrous 
tidings from jMocrut to be greatly exaggerated. 

J5ut the next day brought still more painful and 
inorc alarming intelligence. Delhi was in the hands 
of the mutineers, and the sovereignty of IBehaudur 
Shah had been jn’oclaimcd. It has been alread}' told 
how, on being thus terribly assured of the calamity 
that had fallen on our people, he had telegraphed to 
the Governor-General for jilenary military power,! 
and how, in rejily. Lord Canning had cheerfully 
given Lawrence his unstinting confidence, and had 
])laced the chief military command in his hands, with 
the rank of Brigadier-General. He was one of those 
who, in all great conjunctures, was eager to take 
upon himself the largest possible amount of responsi- 
bility. lie was a man of a sensitive nature, and any 
proof of contidcncc in his superiors braced him up to 
new endeavours to show that it was not misplaced. 

With this plenary authority in his hands, he now felt 
that, if, with God’s blessing, human agency could 
save the province — save the lives of our people and 


• "Wc hnd Rrrally cxnpgcratcd 
nccoiints of Mocnii doings," he 
wrolc to Lord Canning on ilic Htli 
(1 qiml/* from his aiitograjdi letter), 
rroii) this 1 may infer that tl:c 
bcilii news had not then readied 
Lucknow. It reached Agra on the 
33ih or Mth (jtiile, page 19S). Sir 
tjiorgc Coiiper, however, writes to 
me: " Wc got the tchgrain on the 
afternoon of the 13th, and it in- 
formed us not oiilv that tlie instir' 
gents iiad orcupiru Dcllii, but that 
they were trying to csfahlisli some 
sort of Government,” Lawrence 
sent for his Sccrctaiy (Conner), and 
asked liim wiiat he thought of the 
news. Couper said tlial he believed 
that all the regiments in the army 

VOL. nr. 2 


would revolt. Lawrence, who in- 
deed had i>rctlictcd tlic rising, 
seemed to be of the same opinion. 

t Yol. i. page Cl 3. It is another 
curious illustration of the conflicts 
of authority by which the writer of 
history is often beset that I have 
before me, written with reference to 
a similar assertion in Sir, Gubhiiis’s 
" Narrative," a note by the man of 
all others whose testimony, on such 
a point, I should be most disposed 
to respect, asserting that Sir Henry 
Lawrence never did ask for this 
plenary authority, as it came un- 
solicited from Lord Canning, The 
words of T/awrcncc’s telegrams are 
gii'cn in my first volume. 
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tlie authority of our Government — ^he would accom- 
plish this great end. He would strive for the best ; 
but he would prepare himself for the worst. There 
was little hope now that this epidemic of mutiny 
could be arrested. Assuredly it was no longer to be 
talked down. It was too probable, indeed, that the 
issue was now to be determined by strength alone — 
strength to do and strength to endure. Still, Sir 
Henry Lawrence, whilst neglecting no precaution 
which could contribute to the success of this last 
appeal, did not wholly abandon the thought that 
something might be done by conciliatory measures. 

As a mere conflict of strength, the odds were heavily 
against us. What was our scanty European force 
has been shown. The Native force consisted of all 
arras — Horse, Foot, and Artillery — about seven 
thousand men,* How to utilise to the utmost our 
little body of English fighting men had been Henry 
Lawrence’s first care. As it had never been dreamt 
that the English at Lucknow could ever be put upon 
the defensive, the troops had been posted here and 
there with reference to any other considerations than 
those which now presented themselves to the Chief 
Commissioner. The military Cantonments lay at..a 
distance of three miles from the city, on the other 
side of the river. There the Head-Quarters of the 
Regular Infantry Regiments were planted; and at 
some distance beyond them were the Lines of the 
Seventh Cavalry. The road from the city to the 
Cantonments ran across an iron bridge; there was 
also a bridge, of masonry, at no great distance 
from it, and lower do^vn the stream was a bridge 

* I talco these figures from the thousand nine hundred Natives and 
report of Captain Hutehinson, Mili- seven hundred Europeans, eaeh ex- 
tary Secretary. The exact state- elusive of Artillery. ^ The Native 
ment, rcfcrrbg to April 30, is six force includes the Tolicc Battahons. 
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of boats. The iron bridge spanned the river near 
the Residenc)'^ j* near the stone bridge was a com- 
manding structure known as the Mutchee-bhawun. 
The barracks of the European soldieiy, the quarters 
and tlie mcss-Iiouse of their oflicers, lay a little 
way below the cit}', within a bend of the river, which 
there takes a circuitous direction. The Hcad- 
Quarters of the European and of the Native Regular 
troops were, therefore, at the two extremities of our 
jDosition, with the great city between them. And 
in the city itself were posted the greater part of 
the Oude Irregulars, whilst detachments of the 
Regular Native regiments were continuall}^ on duty 
there, at the various public buildings of Lucknow. 

It was now obvious to Sir Henry Lawrence that 
such a disposition of the troops was ill calculated to 
keep the Native soldiery in check, and to overbear 
them in the event of a sudden rising. It was detcr- 


• In a previous clinptcr {anlc, 
page 203), reference is made to 
llic extraordinary energy of Colonel 
llugli Fraser, vrlio took so dislin- 
guislied a part in the defence of 
^gra, and an anecdote connected 
null LucknoTV was then nroiniscd. 
Tlicrc can bo no fitter place Ilian 
this for its introduction. 1 give it 
in the words of a brother oiTicor of 
Engineers: "In lSd2-3 Colonel 
Fraser was Engineer oOicor to the 
King of Code. A cast-iron bridge 
had been ordered from England for 
the river Goonitcc, some Iwcnty-Gve 
or thirty years before, and its parts 
had been landed at the mouth of 
the river, some damaged, some 
wrecked. No one had ever faced 
the trouble of putting up this 
bridge, but Colonel Fraser at once 
took it in hand. He recovered the 
wrecked parts, brought all to Luck- 
now, got made in Calcutta and else- 
where tlic missing and damaged 
parts, and, in a few mouths of intense 


hard work, the bridge was put up. 
It was generally supposed the arclies 
would collapse when the centres 
were struck, and Colonel Fraser, 
though certain his work had been 
well done, was very nervous on the 
subicct. However, ns he before 
told me he would do, when the tunc 
came for lowering the centre by 
driving out the wedges, he deli- 
berately placed himsdf below with 
the workmen, and himself struck 
the last blows, with the intention of 
being crushed with the workmen if 
his work was to prove a failure. It 
stood, however, and stands to this 
day ; though, I believe, hardly an- 
other olEccr in India could have 
been found voluntarily to undertake 
the work. Certainly many had the 
opportunity, and some expended 
large sums in the vain attempt to 
bc^n, but notliing really was done, 
in a long course ot years, until Colo- 
ncFFrascr took it in hand.” 
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1857. mined, tlierefore, as a first precaution, to diminish 
May. the number of detached posts, and so to mix up Euro- 
peans and Natives as to render the latter compara- 
. tively innocuous. Under the old arrangements, the 
lives of all the European officers in the Cantonments 
were at tlie mercy of an insurgent soldiery; and a 
sudden rising in the city might have placed in the 
hands of rebels and rioters all the treasure and all 
the stores of the English; and the general spoliation 
might have been followed by a general massacre of 
our people. It Avas, therefore, determined that the 
Thirty-second should evacuate their barracks in the 
suburbs, where they Avere almost useless for purposes 
of defence ; that a large detachment of them should 
be posted in the Muriaon Cantonments, and the re- 
mainder quartered in those parts of the city wliich 
Avere selected as our chief points of defence. One of 
these Avas the British Residency, and the other the 
Mutchee-bhawun, Avhich lay upon the main road high 
up the river, at a distance of about a mile from 
. the Residency. The Treasury Avas AA'ithin the Resi- 
dency grounds, close to the Banqueting-hall. In it 
Avere thirty lakhs of rupees in coin, and a still larger 
sum in Government securities. The abandonment of 
this to the forbearance of a Sepoy -guard seemed to 
be an invitation to them not readily to be declined. 
The substitution of an European guard AA-^as therefore 
urged upon the Chief Commissioner by Mr. Gubbins 
AA'ith his AA'ontcd energy. In this he AA'as supported 
by Captain Fletcher Hayes, then ]\'Iilitary Secretary; 
but there AA'as something to be said on the other side, 
and Sir Henry LaAA’rence said it. It AA^as not iminu- 
bable that such a moA'cmcntAV'ould precipitate the an- 
ticipated rcA'^olt. But Avhen the subject had been dis- 
cussed AA’ith Brigadier Handscombe and Colonel Inglis, 
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and both officers concurred in the propriety of the I807. 
recoininendation, the Chief Commissioner withdrew 
his objections ; and Mr. Gubbins, wdio had been com- 
missioned to make the necessary preliminary arrange- 
ments, now set to work to complete them with the 
utmost possible despatch.*' The first thing to be 
done was to make room for the new occupants. For 
not only were these European troops to be provided 
with accommodation in the Residency buildings, but 
large numbers of English women and children were 
to find slielter there. To suit the Residency to these 
altered conditions it was necessary that new disposi- 
tions should be made of well-nigh all the contents of 
the buildings. Great collections of furniture were 
to be removed; and the Government records and 
other materials of the office establishment of the 
Chief Commissioner, which had been kept in the 
Banqueting-hall, were to be conveyed to other re- 
ceptacles. All this could not be done without much 
outward display of activity, 'which must have con- 
vinced the Sepoj's at the Treasury that we were con- 
verting the Residency buildings into barracks for 
European troops. So Gubbins despatched a mounted 
messenger to the Cantonments with a letter to Law- 
rence, urging him at once to send a party of the 
Thirt 3 ’^-second with guns to the Residency ; and on 
the evening of the 17th the desired reinforcements 
marched in, escorting the women and the sick. 

The Mutchee-bhawun was an extensive edifice, ofTheMuieljee- 
commanding appearance, the upper story of which is 

*■ It was on the 15th of May that ma^ have hastened Lawrence’s reso- 
Gubhins first made this proposal to lution to apply for plenary authority 
the Chief Commissioner, and on the in matters military as well as civil. 

ICth it was discussed with Brigadier These contentions, indeed, were 
Handscombe, who was then the frequent, and sometimes of a pain- 
chief military authority. It is pos- fully acrimonious character, 
siblc that this conflict of opinion 
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1S37. described as “ toivcring above the suiTOunding build- 
iiigs.” It had been a place of no little importance in 
the earlier history of Lucknow ; but in later days it 
had been used as a storehouse for tents and other 
j)ublic j)roperty, and had been suffered to fall into 
deca 3 \ The dilapidated condition of the building 
rendered it necessary that our Engineers should put 
forth all their strength in restoring and fortifying it 
But it was doubtful whether any human efforr could 
so strengthen the place as to enable it, before its capa- 
bilities would be tested, successfully to resist a siege. 
This at first was better known to the Natives than 
to ourselves. It was said by them that if the fire of 
our own guns did not bring down the place about 
our ears, the fire of an enemy would soon convert it 
into ruins.® Ere long this became patent to our own 
people, and the probabilities of the abandonment 
of the j)osition, at some futm’e period, were contem- 
plated by Sir Henry Lawrence and his colleagues. 
Meanwhile, this capacious edifice was to be converted 
into a great storehouse and arsenal. Provisions of 
all kinds were bought up and carefully stored in it. 
All our available ordnance and ammunition were 
gathered up and secured.f The superintendence of 

* Tate for example the follo\rin§ foresight, hrananlj speaking, that 
from a report made bj Kulb Ah saved every one of the garrison. But 
Khan, extra-Assktant of Seetapore for him, I do not believe that one 
(June 20th), 1827; would have escaped. Three weela 

“ The reason for all these prepa- before any one thought of the possi- 
rations for the attack of Lucknow is, bility of our ever being .besieged iu 
that it k believed to be so weak that Lucknow, he saw that it mi^t be 
if it do not fall from the fire of its the' case. He laid his plans accord- 
own guns, it .vill easily do so under ingly; got in all the treasure from 
a fire from tile outside.”— AZ jS, i?<?- the city and stations; bought up 
cords. and stored grain and supplies of 

t Lawrence’s efforts are thus every kind ; bought up all the sup- 
epitomked fay one of hk oldest plies of the European shopkeepers ; 
friends, in a letter to the author, got the mortars_ and guns to the 

f noted in a former work : "Look- at Kesidency; got in the powder and 
lucknow. It was Henry Lawrence’s small ammunition, all the shot and . 
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this latter work was intrusted to Lieutenant Thomas , 1S57. 
of the Madras Artillery ; whilst Lieutenant James, 
the Chief Commissariat officer at Lucknow, j)ut forth . 
all his energies, and developed tliosc of his depart- 
ment, in the collection of suiiplics. In this work he 
was greatly aided by j\Ir. Simon Nicolson Martin — a 
name pregnant with memories of two good men, who, 
perhaps, did more in their time for the alleviation of 
human suffiering than any who have ever laboured in 
the East. Mr. Martin was Deputj’^-Commissioner of 
Lucknow, and was well acquainted with the locali- 
ties and resources of the place. Nov in tliis work 
was Captain Carneg}’^, Chief of the Oude Police, less 
conspicuous for his activit}' in collecting the means 
of a protracted defence. But it was not sufficient at 
this time to resort only to measures of internal defence. 

It did not escape the sagacious observation of Henry 
LawTcnce that it was equally necessary to diminish the 
oilcnsivc power of the enemy by destroying such of - 
the surrounding buildings as might afford shelter to 
our assailants and enable them to fire into our defences. 

The safety of our garrison demanded this precaution. 

So its execution was enforced. But Lawrence was a 
man equally just and tolerant ; he had large human 
sympathies which no amount of UTong-doing on the 
part of others could repress. The demolition of a 
citizen’s house seemed a harsh measure — but at all 
events its money value might be reimbursed to the 

shell, and the heavy guns ; had jjits lation of the city and the province 
dug for tlio powder and grain ; rose against us, tliey found the little 
arranged for water supply ; strength- garrison amply supplied with pro- 
cned the Ecsidcncy <, Imd outworks visions, ammunition, and resources 
fornted ; cleared away all obstruc- of cve^ kind.” 
tions close up to tlie Itcsidcncy, and * Mr Martin was the son of Sir 
made every prepanation for the Kanald Martin, and godson of Mr. 
worst ; and when, after the fight at Simon Nicolson, the famous Cal- 
Chinhut, the mutineers closed in on culta physician, whose henevolence 
the llcsidency, and the whole popu- was equal to his skill. 
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owner. So he caused all the buildings sentenced to 
destruction to be aiipraisecl, before the work com- 
menced, and every man was fairly reimbursed. But 
it haj)pened that some of the most commanding build- 
ings, and those most dangerous to the people within 
our line of defences, were religious edifices — towering 
mosques — ^from which a fire might be poured upon 
us with destructive elfect. The expediency of demo- 
lishing these buildings was urged upon Lawrence by 
more than one of his advisers ; but his answer was, 
“ Spare the holy places,” And the holy places were 
spared, to bring on us sad requital for our forbear- 
ance. 

Meanwhile the Native regiments in Cantonments 
were in an uncertain state of semi-mutiny. Events 
had not sufficiently developed themselves elsewhere 
to encourage a general rising of the troops at Luck- 
now. There was disunion, therefore, in the Lines. 
Whilst some were prepared to sti’ike at once, others 
were for further waiting and watching. Although 
there were daily reports of a premeditated outbreak, 
first on one day and then another, the anticipated 
hour of danger passed again and again, and still the 
troops were quiescent. Was it possible to keep them 
so ? 

No man understood the Sepoy better than Sir 
Henry Lawrence. But to understand the Sepoy was 
to have a prevailing sense of his inconsistencies ; and 
those who knew him best were ever the most per- 
plexed as to the mode of treatment best suited to his 
constitution, whilst the little knowledge of brave and 
clever men tended to hasty judgment and counselled 
prompt action of the most hazardous kind. News 
came of the disarming of the Native regiments at 
Meean-Meer; and it was considered whether what 
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Imrl been done by a single white regiment in the 
Punjab might not be done also in Oude.’*-' Lawrence 
believed that the Tliirt3'-second could overawe tlie 
Native troops at Liiclcnow, and compel them to lay 
down their arms. But he was not Chief Commis- 
sioner of Lucknow — but of Oude ; and although he 
felt that this bold stroke mi^ht be successful at the 

O 

capital, he knew that such a measure would cause a 
general rising throughout the provinces and endanger 
our posts on the other side of the Ganges. The sug- 
gestion was, therefore, rightly negatived. Another 
question arose. If we could not overawe the Sepoys, 
might we not mollify and conciliate them ? They 
had grievances — or they believed that they had 
grievances. There were many things dear to the 
Sepoy ; but the dearest of all was his iuUuh, or pay. 
It was considered, therefore, whether a promise to 
raise the pay of Sepoys — Regular and Irregular — 
niiglit not bring them round to tlieir old state of 
contentment. All the chief officers. Civil and Mili- 
tary, in the Cit}^ and in Cantonments, were consulted. 
The unanimous opinion was that the pa}^ of the Oude 
Irregular Ariu}’^, who did the same duty as the 
Regulars, should be raised. But with equal una- 
nimity it was resolved that there should be no inter- 
ference with the i)ay of the Regular Army.f The 


* It must never be forgollen that 
(he Punjab was bristling with Euro- 
nenn troops, and that wlial could 
be done safely in that province 
would have been dangerous, if not 
impossible, elsewhere. 

t Mr. Gubbins sa 3 's : “ The pro- 
posal to raise the pay of the liegu- 
iars found no seconder but iu the 
Secretary, Mr. Couper. It was tjie 
general opinion that the offer to in- 
crease the fixed pay of the Native 


Army, which had been so long esta- 
blished, would be attributed to fear, 
and would fail of the object desired. 
Sir Henry Lawrence probably came 
to the same conclusion, for the idea 
was abandoned.” But Sir George 
Couper assures me that Sir Henry 
Lawrence was always opposed to 
ibis project, and that he (Couper) 
was of the same opinion. The offi- 
cers consulted were Mr. Ommaney, 
Mr. Gubbins, Brigadier Gray, Major 
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distinction was obvious. So orders went forth to 
I’aisc the pay of the Irregulars to a level with that of 
the Line. 

Again and again it was reported that the Native 
troops in Cantonments were on the eve of rising, but 
our people had become so familiar with these reports 
that little importance was attached to them. Days 
passed and evciy thing was quiet. Tlie Sepoys, 
watclied by the Europeans, went about their accus- 
tomed duties. But on the last day of May but one 
the long-meditated revolt had ripened. There was 
still division in the Lines, but the leading mutineers 
thouglit that they were strong enough for a success- 
ful movement against the Feringhees, and the firing 
of the nine o’clock ‘ gun on that evening was to be 
the signal for rebellious action. Sir Henry Lawrence 
was dining with his Staff in the Cantonment Resi- 
dency House, when a Sepoy rushed in and reported 
that the game had commenced.* Presently, the 
sound of firing was heard. Lawrence and his ofiicers 
at once sent for their h-orses. As they stood on the 
steps at the principal entrance in the clear moonlight, 
the subaltern of the Sepoy-guard at the Residency 
brought up his thirty men, and asked the General if 
he should load. “ Load 1 yes, certainly,” said Law- 
rence, “ and take care of my property.” The order 
was given, and as the men brought up their muskets 
in the act of loading, they levelled straight at the 
little group of ofiicers waiting for their horses on the 

Banks, Major Anderson, and Cap- tended rising was given to Captain 
lain Carnegy. Lawrence discussed Wilson, Assistant Adjuiani-Qcnernl, 
tlie question very fully with liis Se- by a man of his regiment (tnc 
cretary at niglit — -as he often dis- IwrtccnllO- The informer was one 
cussed other matters during intervals of those whom Lawrence had ro- 
of sleeplessness — and both concurred warded for liaving assisted in the 
in opinion regarding the inexpediency capture of a spy. r 

of tiio measure. See Appendix. was heard of him after the oOth oi 
The first intimation of the in- May. 
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ptcps. ' And, perhaps, there was not one of them, who 
did not experience a feeling of relief, Avhen the men 
shouldered their arms and marched oif to defend the 
"afewav.® 

The horses were brought round. Lawrence and 
his Staff mounted and rode for the Lines. The most 
active firing seemed to proceed from the position of 
the Seventy-first. On the right of that position 
Lawrence found three hundred men" of the Queen’s 
Thirty-second, with four guns of IMajor Kaye’st bat- 
tery and two of the Oude Irregular Artillerj^, ready 
for action, and so posted as to sweep the Lines of the 
Sevent3'’-first. At a little distance ran the road from 
the Cantonment to the cit}*. It was of the utmost 
importance to command the great thoroughfare, so 
Lawrence took a company of the Thirty-second, with 
two guns (afterwards reinforced), and took post on 
the high road, thus effectually cutting off the com- 
munication of the insurgents with Lucknow. Mean- 
while, the Sepoys were diligently at work, eager for 
the destruction of life and property. The red light 
of burning bungalows soon told the stoiy of their 
activity as incendiaries, but as murderers they were 
loss successful than they had hoped to be. Knowing 
that it was the time of the evening meal of the 
Feringhees, the mutineers rushed to the regimental 
mess-houses, but the officers on the first sound of 
the firing had made for their parade-grounds, so the 
massacre at the dinner-tables was escaped. Some 
were turned back by the firing ; some succeeded in 
reaching the Lines. It was then apparent that there 

* MS. Notes bv a Staff Officer. took down the first siege-train. 

t Major Kaye liimsclf was absent [Ante, vol. ii. page 1S9.) The 
on leave at the Hills. On the out- Lucknow battery was commanded 
brc.ak of the mutiny, he joined tlie by Lieutenant Alexander, son of 
troops procccdiim to Delhi, and Sir James Alexander, E.G.B. 
commanued the detachment which 
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was division in the regiments. Whilst many Sepoys 
were bent on plunder and incendiarism, others re- 
mained true to their allegiance, followed their otScers, 
and allowed themselves to be drawn up quietly 
beside the European camp. Most conspicuous among 
the mutineers were the men of the Seventy-first, but 
some of them, leaving their comrades, took post 
“ next to the Thirty-second Foot.” Three hundred 
Sepoys of the Thirteenth, under Major* Bruere, 
bringing their colours and their treasure-chest, also 
fell in beside the Europeans.* The Forty-eighth, 
less active in their rebellion and less demonstrative 
in their loyalty, remained on their parade-ground, 
sullen and obstinate, refusing to march against the 
mutineers, but not openly siding with them. Vainly 
did Colonel Palmer endeavour to persuade them to 
march to the camp of the Thirty-second. Then 
seeing that they were rapidly deserting, he proposed 
that they should follow him to the Residency in the 
city. This proposal met with a nominal consent, 
and the Colonel and the colours entered Lucknow. 
But with the head-quarters of the regiment there 
went but a scanty following. Less than a hundred 
men marched into the city. 

It has been said that, intent as were the mutineers 
on the murder of them officers, no great success 
attended their efiTorts at wholesale massacre. But 
the night was not without its attendant horrors. On 
hearing the first sound of the firing. Brigadier 
Handscombe, with his Staff, had ridden down to the* 
European camping-ground. He had scarcely reached 
the left flank of the Thirty-second, near which the 

The treasure was vcy gallantly ment.” — Gubbins's " Mu limes in 
saved by Lieutenant Loughnan, Oudh." 
assisted by the Sikhs of the regi- 
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Sevent 3 ^-lirst Sepoys -were posted, when a stray shot 
from the musket of a mutineer took fatal effect, and 
he fell dead from his horse. Lieutenant Grant, of 
the Seventy-first, was commanding the main picket 
in the centre of Cantonments, "with a party dravm 
from different Native re^ments, which for a time 
stood fast. But when a crowd of mutineers swept 
down upon them, they broke and joined the insur- 
gents, and then Grant was hunted to his death. 
Vainty did a Soubahdar of the guard, and a few men 
less cruel than the rest, endeavour to save the white 
man by concealing him beneath a bed. A Sepoy of 
the Seventy-first tracked him, with the savage instinct 
of the bloodhound, and disclosed the hiding-place to 
his comrades. Then they dragged him out exult- 
ingty, and with bullets and bayonets soon completed 
their work. Lieutenant Chambers, Adjutant of the 
Thirteenth, whilst endeavouring to save the regi- 
mental magazine, was severely wounded. Lying 
helpless on the ground, he was several times fired 
upon by his men, but almost miraculously he escaped 
death. Fortunatel)^, the Cantonment had been weU- 
nigh emptied of its English women and children. 
One English lad}*, however, the -wife of the Com- 
mandant of the Thirteenth Sepoy Regiment, had 
returned in defiance of orders, and had a narrow 
escape from violent death. Some Sepoys of the 
reoiment. when the house was assailed in front, made 
a hole by which she could escape in the rear. Letting 
• herself down through this aperture with her children, 
she passed the night in a dry ditch, and survived to 
teU the stovy of her adventures. 

The follov.'ing day v/as Sunday — that Sunday, the 
31st of 3Iay, %vhieh is thouglit by many to have been 
fixed upon for a genera) rising of the Sepoys during 
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the hours of our church service. The Lucknow 
mutineers had in the course of the night made their 
way to the race-course, near the Lines of the Seventh 
Cavabj, and thither the Europeans, with the faith- 
ful remnants of the Native regiments, followed at 
break of day. On reaching the open plain it was 
seen that a body of mutineers, some twelve hundred, 
strong, were drawn up on the race-course, so our 
guns opened upon them wdth round shot, and they 
were soon in precipitate flight. Then our people 
gave chase as best they could — Cavaby, and Artil- 
lery, and Volunteers — and captured many of the 
flying enemy. On this day — as, indeed, on the pre- 
ceding evening — ^Lieutenant Hardinge, with a body 
of Irregular Cavalry, did brilliant service, the record 
of which should not be omitted. “ Hardinge,” wTote 
Sb Henry LawTence to Lord Canning, “ is a splendid 
soldier. He led a few Horse several times through 
the burning Cantonments and through a crowd of 
mutineers. One shot at him within a foot, and then 
bayoneted him through the flesh of the arm. Har 
dinge shot the fellow dead, "bounded as he w'as he 
could not have had an hour’s sleep, and yet he wns 
the hero of yesterday’s (Sunday’s) work; and had 
we had any good Cavalry he w^ould have cut up all . 
the mutineers.” 

As it was, too many escaped. The Artillery,' after 
the flrst discharge, do not seem to have flred a shot 
at the fugitives, and the Infantry never got within 
reach of them. A party of the Seventh Cavaliy, • 
who had gone out with pur force from Cantonments, 
when they saw theb comrades in front of them, -went 
over to the enemy. And the morning’s work -svas 
rendered memorable in the annals of crime by the 
brutal murder of a little Cornet of seventeen, who 
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had hccn a few weeks with the regiment. Al- 
together, there was but a . poor exhibition of our 
inilitaiy sti*ength. One of the finest soldiers who 
turned out against the cneni}' on that Sunday morn- 
ing was. as often happened, a Civilian. Martin 
Gubbins, the Financial Commissioner, had ridden 
out from the city to communicate witli Sir IToiiry 
Lawrence ; and when he found there was still some 
fighting to be done, he attached himself, unanned as 
he was, to the Irregular Horse, and was foremost in 
the pursuit. “ ]\Iartin Gubbins,” wrote Sir Henry 
Lawrence, “ was another hero. He, with three horse- 
men,* did the work of a regiment, headed the rascals, 
and brought in six prisoners, for which I have given 
the men six hundred rupees.” But the sun rose ; the 
weather was insuficrably hot ; the pursuit was ended ; 
the troops were withdrawn ; and I am informed that 
not a single man of the cneni}’^ was killed until the 
hangman took in hand the prisoners whom we had 
captured. 

But the foremost hero of the day was Henry 
Lawrence himself — the grandest act one as yet un- 
recorded. Our troops had pursued the cnem}’^ up to 
a place known as the “ Hulxsliee-talao,” where was a 
thannah, or police-station. The men were by this 
time utterly exhausted by heat, hungei*, and thirst, 
and the General, seeing their condition, ordered them 
back under command of Colonel Inglis. He then 
rode on, accompanied by George Couper, Secretary 
and Aide-de-camp, who ever sat beside him in council 
or rode beside him in war. Couper, never forgetting 
the inestimable value of his chiefs life, represented 
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* Tlio notiml number was four, possession of the sword of a trooper 
ineluding Gubbins’s own Orderly, who bad surrendered. 

Gubbins, during tbo pursuit, got 
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Iliat the Giiemy might be innlcing a stand at this very 
place ; but Lawrence, talcing no heed of tlic sngges- 
tion, rode on, fearless and silent, to the apiiointed 
place. Pic had a great purpose in view. He believed 
lliat the mutineers were malcing for Scctaporc, and 
he wished to write a letter to Mr. Cliristian, the 
Commissioner there, to ■warn him of the coming 
danger. The Thannadar supplied him with vTiting 
materials. The letter was written by Lawrence with 
a reed pen on the rude paper of the country, cojned 
by Coujior, and despatched by a camel-sowar, with 
ofl'er of a large reward if he should bring back an 
answer. The man returned ne.Kt day with the letter 
itself. It was too late. The troops at Seetapore had 
already broken into revolt.*' 
j\Iuch had not, in truth, been gained by the in- 
cidents of these two days. But if our troops had 
done little, the enemy had done less. They had run 
away in fear and confusion, and we had got rid — for 
a time, at least — of all the dangerous members of 
the Sepoy force — fortunately or unfortunately, a 
very large proportion of the troops in Cantonments. 
Writing on the following day to the Governor-Gene- 
ral, Sir Henry Lawrence said: “We are now posi- 
tively better than we were. We now know our 
friends and enemies. The latter beggars have no 
stomach for a fight, though they are capital incen- 
diaries.” But there were those who thought that, in 
this conjuncture, our professing friends might be as 
dangerous as our open enemies ; and Gubbins again 
lifted up his voice for the disarming of the Native 
troops.f By this time, however, serious doubts had 

* The story of Seetapore and of of tlie four regiments only four 
the fate of lir. Christian, will be hundred and thirty-seven remained 
found reeorded in the next chapter, faithful on the night of the 30th. 

t Mr. Gubbins calculated that out Of these two hundred are stated to 
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begun to be entertained as to whcflier we were strong 
enougb in Eiiro])eans to accoinplisb such a measure 
successfully; and, moreover, the military authorities 
seeing clearly -wliat vas before them — feeling that 
the time was not far distant when the English would 
be shut up in Lucknow, with an insurgent popula- 
tion around them ; for there was rebellion seething in 
the districts as well as in the capital — ^knew that they 
could not hold out with their little handful of Euro- 
peans alone. To secure the services of a body of 
Native troops to take part in the arduous duties of 
defence, was, therefore, a necessity not to be ignored. 
So the principal militaiy officers concurred in opinion 
with Lawrence that it would not be advisable to 
disarm the Native troops. It was not denied that 
there were strong arguments in favour of the mea- 
sure ; but, on the whole, it seemed to be more expe- 
dient to abstain from adopting it. 


have been men of the Tliirtccntli. 
Tlic numbers arc probably sonicwhat 
nudersLated. The " Stall Officer,” 
in a revised copy of liis book, says 
that three liundrcd men of the 


Tliirtccntli were true to the State. 
As he was Assistant Adjutant-Gene- 
nil, and an officer of the Thirteenth, 
his testimony is most reliable. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

■ BEVOLT IN TUE BISTMOTS — NiTUBAE IIISTOEY OF BEVOETS — THE OTJ*« 

BBEAK AT SEETATOBB — MUTINY OF THE FOBTI'-FIBST — BEATH OP ME. 
CIIBISTIAN — MULLAON AND MOHDMDEE — MASSACBE OP THE BEFBGEES 
FEOM SHAlIJElIANrOBE — THE OBTBBEAK AT PIZABAD — DEATH OF 
COLONEE OOLDNEY — FATE OF THE FUGITIVES — SUETANFOBB — EVENTS 
IN THE BABEITCH DIVISION — ESOAFE OF MB. WINGFIEED — FATE OF THE 
FUGITIVES — ^DUBBIABAD — ^AN EPISODE OF OAFTIVITY. 

Juno, 1867. It was now apparent that the worst that had been 
apprehended, even by the least hopeful, was rapidly 
overtaking our people in Oude. They had not to 
contend with the mutiny of a few regiments at the 
capital, but with a general revolt across the whole 
length and breadth of the province. “ Of what is a 
Victor Hugo, i-evolt composed ?” asks a great living "wiiter, and 
proceeds to answer the question. “ Of nothing and 
“ of everything — of an electricity suddenly disen- 
% “ gaged, of a flame which suddenly breaks out, of a 

“ wandering strength and a passing breath. This 
“ breath meets with heads that talk, brains that 
“ dream, souls that suffer, passions that burn, and 
• “ miseries which yell, and carries them off with it. 
“ Whither ? it is chance work ; through the State, 
“ through the laws, through prosperity and the inso- 
“ lence of others. Irritated convictions, embittered 
“ enthusiasms, aroused indignations, martial instincts 
“ suppressed, 3 >'outhful courage, exalted and generous 
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“blindnesses; curiositj’’, a taste for clia'nge, thirst 3857. 
“ for something unexpected . . . vague hatreds, 

“ rancours, disaijpointments, every va'nity whicli 
“ believes that destiny has been a bankrupt to 
“ it ; straitened circumstances, empty dreams, am- 
“ bitions surrounded •with escarpments, every man 
“ who liopes for an issue from an overthrow ; and 
“ lastly, at the vOry bottom, the mob, that mud 
“ which takes fire — such are the elements of riot. 

“ The basest and the most infamous beings who 
“ prowl about beyond the pale of everything while 
“ awaiting an opportunity ; ^psies, nameless men, 

“ highwa}’^ vagabonds, the men who sleep o’ nights 
“ in a desert of houses with no other roof but the 
“ cold clouds of heaven, those who daily ask their 
“ bread of chance and not of toil, the unknown men 
“ of wretchedness and nothingness, bare arms and 
“ bare feet, belong to the riot. Every man who has 
“ in his soul a secret revolt against any act of the 
“ State, of life, or of destiny, is on the border line of 
“ riot, and, so soon as it appears, he begins to quiver 
“ and to feel himself lifted by the whirlwind.” 

And so it was in Oude. When it was known that 
the soldiery had revolted at the capital, their brethren tricts. 
at the out-stations rose at once ; and all classes, with 
any ]Dower of rising, rose with them. Day after day 
the saddest tidings of mutiny and massacre — of 
English officers murdered, of property pillaged and 
destroyed, of law and authority extinguished, of 
anarchy triumphant — came in from the outposts and 
filled our people in Lucknow with dismay. The new 
Government had toppled do'wn, like a house built of 
cards.* It had no more substance or stability. Law- 

* I Lave borrowed this figure from a source tbe expression is more sig- 
Mr. Gnbbins, Coming from such nificant. 

2 G 2 
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rence thought that he could clearly see in the raove- 
ment evidences of general design and consistency. 
“ Everything,” he wrote to Lord Canning, with im- 
mediate reference to affairs at Fyzabad, “ had been 
conducted with the utmost regularity, the Native 
civil officers taking prominent places ; and the King 
of Delhi had been proclaimed! In all quarters we 
hear of similar method and regularity.' . . . This 
quiet method bespeaks some leading influence.” And 
again : “ All the outposts . are gone, and the rebels 
and mutineers are said to be closing in on us, though 
as yet all is quiet at Lucknow. Elsewhere, through- 
out the province, all is anarchy — the Talookhdars 
re-occupying the villages of which the summary 
settlement dispossessed them, and all men asserting 
their own rights.” In the first ten days of June this 
great anti-revolution had been fully accomplished. 
Oude, so lately annexed by the British^ had now to 
be conquered by them. 

The first place given up to revolt was Seetapore, 
the head-quarters of the Khyrabad Division.. The 
station was defended by Sepoys of the Forty-first 
Regiment of Native Infantry and the Ninth and 
Tenth Oude Irregulars. The chief civil officer was 
Mr. George Jackson Christian, Commissioner of the 
Division, whom Sir Henry Lawrence had known, in 
old times, at Lahore. He was full of cleverness and 
of courage ; but these qualities sometimes manifested 
themselves in undue self-assertion and impatience of 
control. Lawrence said of him that, when he was 
Secretary to the Lahore Board, he “tried to be a 
member of it;” and the new Oude Government was 
barely three mouths old when he was in fierce con- 
tention with Mr. Gubbins. Men of this stamp are 
always good for fighting. “ Christian is doing very 
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well and pluckily,” wrote Lawrence at LucknoAV to IS57 
Cliarles Raikes at Agra on the 30tli of J\Ia 3 ^ On the 
verj- same daj*^ Christian had written to llaikes,^' saj^- 
ing: “All quiet hero; and throughout iny division 
the people seem well disposed, and the regular regi- 
ment here, the Forty-first, is quiet; and I have in 
position nine hundred and fift}* men, so that if things 
go wrong clsewlicrc, and they arc tempted to rise, 
we could crush them in an hour.” He spoke of the 
Irregulars and the Military Police, on whose fidelity 
he relied. But he knew that there were soui'ces of 
danjrer from which the flames of insurrection might 
at any time arise. “ The village system,” he wrote, 

“ which makes all men equal in their poverty, is now 
fairty on its trial in the disturbed districts, and Go- 
vernment has hardly a single man of influence to 
look to in them. Tlieir Army is the same, a dead level 
— no gentlemen, no diHercncc save in military rank. 

I love neither system ; but I hope our eyes will now 
be opened to Kobertson’s i)ropIieey on the inevitable 
teiidcnc}' of onv system.”f And even as he wrote, 
events were in the womb of time and well-nigh on 
the point of development, which opened our eyes 
very sadly to the fact that we had made a gigantic 
mistake. The Sepoys, Regular and Irregular, were 


• ClirisUnn had mwried a dauijh- 
ter of Cliarles Baikes. 

t He spoke Iwrc of the rMcated 
protests of llic late Mr. Tliomas 
Campbell Robertson, who had been 
Licutenanf-Governor of the Norlh- 
"Western Provinecs, against the sjs- 
tern, so favoured by men of anolber 
school, of rooting out the landed 
urislocraey of the eoimtry. I was 
in habits of the elosest intiinaey 
with this cseelleat man for more 
than a quarter of a eentury ; and I 
know well the consistent sagacity 


with which ho dwelt upon the in- 
justice of destroying the influential 
classes and the evil consequences of 
such injustice, which we should our- 
selves experience, if the day of 
trouble should ever come to us, as ho 
believed that some day it would. And 
after the insurreetions of 1857 — 58, 
he spoke, very sorrowfully, of the 
manner in wliich his predictions had 
been fulGlled. Compare Christian’s 
remarks with what is written in 
book viii., chapter ii., concerning 
afloics in llohilkund. 
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rising on all sides ; but if the great landed pro- 
prietors had been witli ns in tliis conjuncture, we 
might have licld our own against our assailants 
instead of being helpless as children. 

At Seetapore, the Sepoys, both of the Regular and 
of the Irregular Army, protested their loyalty and 
fidelity, and appeared to be pained by any mani- 
festation of mistrust. An old Native officer, with 
tears in his e 3 'es, implored his European com- 
mandant not to cast away the confidence and to 
break the bonds of a life of cherished comradeship ; 
and it would have been strange if such appeals as 
these had not touched the hearts of Sepoy officers, 
who, in camp and cantonment, and on hard-fought 
fields, had shared their dangers and privations, and 
had never known them to murmur. It was natural 
that, to some extent, this . confidence should have 
been shared by the civil officers. In any case, it was 
wise to simulate it. There was one precaution, how- 
ever, which Christian, whatever appearance of mis- 
trust it might create, felt himself bound to take. . “ I 
have placed,” he wrote to Captain Hutchinson on the 
1st of June, “ all the ladies, women, and children, 
except some four, who refuse to leave the Lines of 
the Forty-first Native Infantry, in my house, and 
made all secure.” But even this might be regarded, 
as a defensive measure against, not the Seetapore 
regiments, but the muntineers from Lucknow, whom 
it was supposed, or at least feigned, that their onm bat- 
talions were eager to attack Indeed, Colonel Birch, 
who commanded the Forty-first, had marched his 
men along the road to the capital on the first rumour 
that the Lucknow mutineers were advancing, and 
they had kept up a show of fidelity by actually firing 
on the advanced guard, of the d.eclared insurgents. 
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This had checked the mutineers from Luckno-w ; and 1857. 
the Forty-first had been marched back to their Lines 
covered with honour as loyal soldiers. 

Thus passed the two first da 5 ^s of June in alter- June 3. 
nating confidence and doubt. Four guns were posted 
at Seetapore, and these, flanked by the Irregulars, 
had been posted between Mr. Christian’s house and 
the Lines of the Forty-first. The house lay in the 
bend of a deep nullah, so it was free from attack in 
the rear; but that which prevented the enemy from 
attacking it, prevented our own j)eople from escaping, 
and, therefore, it was unwisely chosen as a place of 
refuge. There had been signs of insubordination on 
those first two days of the month ; on the third they 
were more unmistakable. On the morning of that 
day, Mr. Christian was informed by Major Apthorp 
that the Forty-first were seething into mutiny ; but 
Colonel Birch stiU believed that the disaffection was 
only partial. The guns were, however, loaded, and the 
Irregulars warned ; Christian still had confidence in 
the Oude le'vies and the Police, and he did not doubt 
the issue of the conflict. 

The mutiny commenced in the wonted manner. 

A company was told off to seize the treasure. The 
Treasury lay at a distance of a mile from the Sepoy 
Lines, and whilst the plunderers were marching 
towards the spoil, the other companies assumed a 
menacing attitude and advanced in the direction of 
the guns. Colonel Birch, accompanied by Lieute- 
nant Graves, rode off towards the Treasury, still 
hoping to arrest the mutinous madness of his men.^ 

* I have followed in these state- ing of the 3rd of June, a. cry was 
ments Captain Hutehinson’s “Nar- raised in the Lines of the Porty-first 
rative of the Mutinies in Oude.” Eegiment that the Tenth Irregulars 
The story is differently told hy Mr. were plundering the Treasuiy, and 
Guhbins, who says : “ On the morn- as the men were in a state of ex- 
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1857. The Colonel wns shot dend ; the In(Mi(cnaT)l, though 

June. woumlcfl, wns uhi(‘ fo ride hiieU to the liines uticl to 

wsirn the other Knglish re.'^ldenfs in the Htntion that 
the .storm had hur.st^ and that there wns iiothing for 
them hut to eijcnpe with their lives. There was tlicn 
n .scene of terror and confu.sion, .such as even the .sur- 
vivor.s of that fatal day find it dinicult accurately to 
dc.scrihc. Tlic Regulars, the Irregulars, and the 
!Mtnuitcd Police all fraternised. There were two 
fceling.s paramount among them — agreed for the spoil, 
hatred to the Christians. The very name of tlic 
Commissioner and his family is said to have been 
so hateful to them, that the mutineer.^ singled tiicm 
out for swift destruction. When nothing more could 
be done by him for the preservation of life and 
property, ^Ir. Ciirislian, with his wife and an infant 
in her arms, walked from his house to the nullah, or 
river, in its rear, and made for one of its fordable 
points. He had either cros.scd, or was preparing to 
3)c.Mh of Mr. croi5S the stream, wdicn he fell dead, with his face on 
insiiau. ground, riddled with musket-balls. The poor 

Avife then snt down beside the lifeless body of her 
husband, still holding her babe in her arms, and in a 
very little time, mother and child had been killed by 
the insurgents. Another child, gallantly rescued by 
Scrgeant-JIajor jMorton, was carried safely across the 
stream, and preserved for awhile, to die afterwards, a 
little captive in the Kaiscr-baugh of LucknoAV.* 

cUement, tlio Commnndcr, Colonel * Sir Henry Lawrence had pointed 
Hircii, who reposed tlic most entire out in April (iie advantage of re- 
confidence in iiis men, called out the moving the Forty-first from Sceta- 
two most suspected companies, the pore, ns well ns the Forty-cighlU 
Light and Eifle, and led them to the from Lucknow : " I told the Briga- 
Treasury. All there wns found to dier (Handscomhc) that tny remedy 
be quiet, and the Colonel was about would be to send tlie regiment out 
to return, when a Sepoy of the guard of Oude. I shall be glad if your 
stepped out of the ranks and shot Lordsiiip will permit tlie measure, 
him in the back,” Brigadier Gray, a Sepoy ofiiccr of 
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Meanwhile, other Christian residents had been 
effecting their escape or succumbing to the mur- 
derous fire of the enem5^ Mr. and Mrs. Thornhill 
were killed. Lieutenant Graves, who had escaped with 
his life from the first discharge of musketry, was 
now slain, with his wife and child ; Lieutenant Snell, 
with his wife and child ; Lieutenants Dorin, Small, 
Greene, Dr. Marcus Hill, and others, shared the same 
fate. Sir Mountstuart Jackson and his two sisters, 

Mr. and Miss Birch (children of the Colonel of the 
Forty-first), and Mrs. Dorin, were among those who 
escaped from Seetapore.*""' They left behind them one 
of those scenes of terrible anarchy and outrage, 
which were even then becoming of such frequent 
recmTence, that the narrator is compelled to repeat 
the same story in well-nigh the same words. The 
houses of the English were gutted. All that was 
valuable and removable was carried off by the 
despoilers. The rest was broken or burnt; the 
buildings were fired, amidst shoutings and yellings, 
and all utterances of fiendish revelry; and not a 
Christian man, woman, or child was left alive in the 
place. 

There were two smaller British stations in theMuUaon. 
Khyrabad Division — MuUaon and Mohumdee. In 


forty years' standing, told me tliis to Meernt, and the Forty-eighth to 
morning that he had suggested the Cawnpore, either to remain there 
same step to Brigadier Handscombe. under its old Colonel (Sir Hugh 
Indeed, he -went furtlier, and said Wheeler), while one of the corps there 
he should like to see the Forty-first is pushed on, or it might move oil 
out of Seetapore. So should I; as to Agra or elsewhere.” The result 
we have tvro Oude corps there, and of this reference with respect to the 
the less the Regulars and Oude Ir- Forty-eighth has been already shown 
regulars are together the belter, in- (yol. i., pp. 586-7). The same con- 
asmuch as their pay is different, sideintion^ actuated the Chief Com- 
whilst they are mostly men of the missioner in regard to the Forty- first, 
same caste and same part of the _ * What befel some of these fugi- 
country. . . . Perhaps the Forty- tives will be told in a subsequent 
first might march via Furruckabad part of this narrative. 
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the fonnor, Mr. Cnppcr, of the Civil 'Son'ico, vns 
Df.pnty-Coininis'iioiiei-. Dolnehntf-nfi? of the Forly- 
fir.'^t <111(1 of tlio Fourth OiKhi Irn'^nihir.-i wore sfn- 
lioiujrl there. In ^Iny, the Depufy-CointniKsioner 
h«(l .S(‘cn reeson tf> doiiht their fKlelity, ntid liad per- 
ceived also ngly .‘(ympfoins of gtnioral f(.*nnontntion 
thronglioiil. tlu} distrust. “I wish,” lie wrote to Mr. 
Ouhhins on the 20tl», “that \vc could lienr of the fidl 
of Delhi, for desertor.s .arc cotning in fast and spread- 
ing wonderfid reports of the utter cowardice and 
alarm of the .<v//n7/s in tlui Norfh-Wtst. Th(-*rc ap- 
])ear, too, to he a good ninny corpses of Europeans 
lying on the Trunk Hoad ; and it is time that they 
were Imried. 'riieir presence seems to cause alarm 
to <ill passengtM-s, even more than the Dacoits. Every 
man who comes here has been thoroughly cleaned 
out by the Goojurs.” Nothing could more strikingly 
illustrate the progress which the revolt had made, 
even at that early period, than these simple sentences, 
written at the end of ]\ray by the Deputy-Commis- 
sioner at j\riillaon. A very few weeks before, a single 
white corpse lying by the road-side would have 
created the greatest excitement from one end of the 
district to the other, and would have been a subject 
of horrified comment in every English journal in the 
country. Noav these nnburied white corpses were 
spoken of with an indefinite plurality, all -the more 
terrible for the coolness and quietude with which 
the report was made. Little more than a fortnight 
of this rough work had so habituated our officers to 
tales of blood, that the sensation once produced b}*- 
the murder of one white man was gi'cater than that 
which now followed the massacre of numbers. The 
Goojurs, too, the born depredators of the land, had 
found that their time had come; and •with the 
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wonted inipavtinUty of tlicii* race were plundering 1857 . 
alike friends and foes. It was pkiin that there was 
small chance of the British otlicer holding his own 
much longer in that isolated station. Still, reluctant 
to fly, he held to his post for some daj-s after the 
evacuation of Scctapore ; and then, seeing that the 
troops were on the brink of open mutiny, mounted 
his hor.'se and rode tinhnrmed to Lucknow. 

I'lcanwhilc, at ^lohumdco, there was the germ of a Molmmdcc. 
terrible tragedy. There Mr. <1. G. Thomason, who 
represented the third generation of a family distin- ' 
gnished in our Indian annals for good service, was 
Deputy-Commissioner. His assistant was Captain 
Patrick Orr, who had commanded, in the King’s 
time, one of the Oude Regiments. On the 1st of 
June, the refugees from Shahjehanpore came into Mo- 
ll umdee f' and thus the European party was largely 
and dangerously increased. During the two next 
days there were threatenings of a storm. On the 4tli 
the soldier}- rose, sacked the Treasury, and released 
the prisoners. It was time now for the Europeans to 
seek safety in flight. The Sepoys were more of the 
Oude Irregular Force. Captain Orr knew them well, 
and he obtained from them the most solemn as- 
surances that they would spai’e the lives of our 
people. So, that evening, they went forth unharmed, 
setting their faces towards Aurungabad. The women 
and children were placed, some in a buggy and the 
rest on baggage carts ; and there seemed good hope 
of deliverance. But on the following morning it was 
plain that they had been betrayed. A party of the 
Oude Irregulai’s was on their track. About a mile 
from Aurungabad they declared themselves. Then 
the carnage began. Resistance was impossible ; escape 
* Tlie story of SbaUjelianpore is told in book viii., chapter ii. 
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1857. almost impossible. . One man, however, escaped to 
June. tell the tale of the butcher 3 ^ This was Captain 
Orr himself. “We all collected under a tree,” he 
says, “and took the ladies down from the buggy. 
Shots were firing from all directions amidst the most 
fearful yells. The poor ladies all joined in prayer, 
coolly and undauntedly awaiting tlieir fate. I stopped 
for about three minutes among them, but thinking 
of my poor wife and child here, I endeavoured to 
save my life for their sakes. I rushed out towards 
the insurgents, and one of their men, Goordhun, of 
the Sixth Company, called out to me to throw down 
iny pistol and he would save me. I did so, when he 
put himself between me and the men, and several 
others followed his example. In about ten minutes 
more they completed their hellish work. Poor Ly- 
saght was kneeling out in the open ground, 'oith his 
hands folded across his chest, and though not using 
his firearms, the cowardly rascals would not go up 
to the spot until they shot him ; and then rushing 
up they killed the wounded and children, butchering 
them in a most cruel way. With the exception of 
the drummer-boy, every one (of the Shahjehanpore 
party*) was killed, and besides poor good Thomason 
and one or two clerks. They denuded the bodies of 
their clothes for the sake of plunder.” 

Pyzabad. At Fyzabad, Colonel Philip Goldney, of the Bengal 
Army, was Commissioner. I have spoken of him 

* Captain Orr*s list stows ttat party. Besides these, there were 
there were eleven commissioned of- Mr. Jenkins, of tlie Civil Service, 
fiders from Slialijehanpore, a qnar- and Lieutenant Sheiis, of the Veteran 
termaster-sergeant, a band-master. Establishment, who was shot, whilst 
and a drnmmer. There were eight tiding Captain Orjr’s horse, before 
women and fonr children of the the general massacre commenced. 
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before, with the reverence of an old friendship, as a 1857. 
man of eqtial courage and capacit 3 ^^ He had re- 
moved himself from * Sultanpore, -where his head- 
quarters had been fixed, to Fyzabad, as the “more 
important position and exposed to the greatest 
danger.” At tlie latter place were posted the Twentj’’- 
second Regiment of Hative Infantry, commanded by 
Colonel Lennox ; a light field-battery, under Major 
Mill, manned by Native gunners; the Sixth Oude 
Infantry Regiment ; and a squadron of the Fifteenth 
Irregular Horse. After the wonted fashion, these 
troops, one and all, protested their fidelit 5 ^ 

Goldney, who knew the temper of the Sepoy Army, 
felt that a crisis could not be far distant, and, in view 
of the coming danger, tried to rall}’^ round him the 
“ friendly Zemindars,” and, by the help of a hastily 
fortified walled enclosure, sufficiently provisioned 
to hold out till relief should come to save the lives 
of the people under his charge. There was talk, 
too, of sending the women and children to Lucknow. 

But both projects were abandoned under pressure of 
stern necessity. The “ friendl}’- Zemindars” were not 
disposed to fight against disciplined troops, and the , 
road to the capital was too dangerous for the con- 
templated exodus of the helpless ones to be at- 
tempted.f 

* Vol. i. p. 2S0, foot-note. Mr. TFont. But 6oldne:r remarked to 
(Sir Charles) Wingfield was at Pjza- Wingfield on this gaiety at such a 
bad, presiding over an examination juncture and in vievr of the dangers 
committee, when news of the seizure that threatened them, adding, “ How 
of DeUii and massacre of the English many of ns will be iilive a fortnight 
arrived. That evening he dined hence ?” Within three weeks four- 
witii Colonel Goldney at the mess fifths of the light-hearted company 
of the Twenty-second Regiment, had perished miserably. 
lf.I; Almost all the military officers f The state of feeling at Fyzabad 
at the station were present. There in the third week of May is well 
was no gloom or sadness over the represented in the following extract 
party. They played whist and bil- of a letter written by the medical 
liards after dinner according to their officer of the Sixth Oude Infantry : 
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Tui'ir Our sysfjtm, n.M ^tr. I‘4irif<tittu luifl /•nld, ^V{|«^ ou ifs 
trial, ir tiu! /^rcat Iniidhoirlfris— flu; Uaron^t of OtuVr 

Tafonllithtf — ^^'’* ** " ”■*’ *** tiuu‘, our jio'.itioti v/otiM 

have ln!on out? of roinparativc str(*h;:lli. JJut our 
lievoinu; in(;asuiv .>5 hml hop'.'le.-sly aiif-naU'd thuir 
nflc<;(ions. The now rulu of tlur Kn^ilij^h Imd |>ro* 
alratcd fljcin ; mul though tlioy ini^lif oonrotil tlieir 
re?un(nu‘nls f«)r a litm*. it was weU-nif;)i oortuin tluit 
tlu; inoiuont woulf] niiiU! whon thry wouM tlu'ow ofl* 
lluiir dis' tuiso, and stand forth as the most hitter and 
unrolftitiu" of otir cnotuies. Koreino-t among those 
great 'I’alookhdars was Maun Singli,"^ of Slndt-gunj. 

"I'vnintt, UMli M«v, - Urn* fi-'fiiitf, (hr thii'i.'* 

wr nrr, in n jollv stilr <•( cv’sir. rni'il thrm, th** r'jnir rji-rit 

iiynt, «c ihn'l know hiii tint of riinlid'-nrc inftniff.-.ttci in nil 
Fj7jiinl limy kick «j» n row nn.t the tlir.r l■'{tef^, 

Nf|)(i,V!i join in it nnr linur tln-y • Mnun .sin^h wan (hr C'^phew 
like. We linvc no irJrjjrnpli lo nml n>i'ij>5>'(t l-.eir of the wrli-known 
Inickmiw.mnl nre Uc|ten !rnt upon n lUiktit iwur Sinsih, often rcfcrrc.l to 
f(in!*pn*.tiiinn fer news once n ilar. hr (.’oionel Kl^e'eat). ** Itiikhtawnr 
J lici il linttllv siy how we palhJp wrolp the ^e^i rent in hti 

from one Innijrnlow lo ajio'.hcr when journal, under dale Drccmh-'r 20, 
ilii! post nrrive'i, lo rce who has the IMl', "has ntwars h.'en considered 
latest news. Wc were cerlniidjr sur- the head of the’ fnrnilr, lo whom 
jirised nl first lo hear of the out- }>liaii.j,’iiiij hel-oitii; hut he ii.as al- 
orcak nl Mecrul, nnd then the troops ways remained ni Court, nnd left the 
joining the insurgent.^ at Delhi; but local management of the r.'tatc and 
there had been signs of iliscunicnt the guvcrnment of the districts, 
for some time oast in the Nniivc placcii under their charge in con- 

nrmy The lliermomctcr is tracts or in trust, to his brothers 

ciglitv-hro degrees nil night, nnd in nnd nephews, lltiklitawiir Singii 
the (lay (in the shade of course} n has no child of his own, but he has 
hundred degrees, nnd often more, ndnptcit Mnun Singh, the youngest 
nnd this, ndded to our excitement, son of his brotiicr, Dnrsutt Singh, 
keeps us nearly nt fever hent. .... nnd lie leaves all local duties and 
Kews just arrived here that we must responsibilities to him. Uc is a 
prepare to make n stand if the worst small, slight man, but shrewd, active, 
comes ; this is plcasniit 1 nnd we, nnd energetic, nnd ns unscrupulous 
that is, all the Europeans, are to he ns a man ctin he. Old Iluklitawur 
lodged in one large house down by Singh himself is the only member of 
the river— w 1ml n spree! Post just the family that was ever troubled 
in ; nil the Europeans nt Delhi re- with scruples of any kind. ... All 
ported lo have been murdered in the his brolliers and nephews arc tho- 
most horrible manner. People in rougluhrod rufijiuis.” This, how- 
Lucknow in great ngilntion.” This ever, must be taken with some 
is clmraclcrisiic of Uic high animal liuiitations. Slccman’s picture of 
spirits of our younger ofiicers, nnd the Oudo Tnlookhdars is much too 
tlicir confidence in tho f^nce of np* highly coloured, 
palling difficulties. Even at a later 
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The new Revenue system of the English had fallen 
crushingly upon him, burying him beneath the ruins 
of an once magnificent estate. The summary settle- 
ment had transferred to liis tenants a large portion 
of the broad lands, which he had once owned, and he 
was declared a defaulter for tlic non-pa5micnt of 
Government dues which he believed to be illegally 
demanded from him. Our officers would have ar- 
rested him, but he was not to be found. Wronged 
and humiliated b}^ the arbitrary proceedings of the 
English, he had gone to the vice-regal capital in 
search of redress — perhaps of retribution. Avowedly 
he went to Calcutta to take legal advice as to the 
liossibility of obtaining a reversal of the harsh de- 
crees of the British Government. It is more than 
probable that he took bitter counsel with Ali Ruckec 
Khan as to the great question of “ what was to be 
done.” What passed at the capital, and whom he 
saw on his homeward journey, we shall probably 
never know. He returned to Oude before the ou^ 
breaks at Meerut and Delhi, and was soon afterwards 
arrested and placed in honourable duress by orders 
from Lucknow.* The outbreak at Fyzabad found 


^ There seems to be some doubt 
as to ttic actual cause of Maun 
Sinpib’s detention. Mr. Gubbins, Ti- 
nancial Commissioner, sajs : " At 
the bcginnmg of the month, Bajah 
Maun Singh, Talookhdar of Shah- 
gunj, vras in confinement there. He 
had been arrested b^ order of the 
Chief Commissioner, in consequence 
of information telegraphed from Cal- 
cutta, \rhich accorded with what had 
reached us at Lucknow.” Captain 
llcid, Deputy-Commissioner of Fy- 
zahad, says ; “ He was in close, but 
honourable confinement, having been 
placed under arrest by the Commis- 
sioner in obedience to orders from 
Lucknow. 1 was much opposed to 
this step, as, whatever may have 


been Maun Singh’s conduct since, 
I had every reason to believe that 
he was then well afTccted to our 
Government.” Captain Hutchinson 
(“Narrative of the Mutinies in 
Oude”) WTilcs, that " Maun Singh 
was in confinement on a revenue 
question, when Captain Alexander 
Orr, the Assistant - Commissioner, 
who had known him for several 
years, begged liis release.” One 
thing, how'ever, is certain, namely, 
that at the end of May, and at the 
beginning of June, Maun Singh was 
under surveillance in Oude, and 
could not, therefore, have been in- 
triguing at Calcutta. (See ante, 
book Tii. page 36.) But he told 
Sir Charles Wingfield that he had 
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him under surveillance in that city. With Captain 
Alexander Orr, the Assistant-Commissioner, he had 
long been in habits of intimac}', and he now oifered, 
if released from confinement, to shelter and protect 
OiT and his family in the Fort of Shah-gunj, which 
lay some twelve miles distant from the British 
station. Orr hesitated to accept an offer of this ex- 
clusive character, and urged that it should be ex- 
tended to all who would accept it. Colonel Goldney 
consented to this ; and then Captain Reid, the De- 
puty-Commissioner, accompanied by Orr, proceeded to 
Maun Singh’s house in the city to discuss the ivhole 
question with him. Willing as the Rajah professed 
himself to be to shelter the whole of our women and 
children, he doubted his ability to do so, and he pro- 
posed, therefore, to limit his protection to the families 
of the civil officers. To this Reid demurred. He 
could not honourably accept such terms. So at last 
Maun Singh consented to receive all the families of 
our officers, on condition that their removal from the 
station to the Fort should be accomplished with the 
utmost possible secrecy. But when this decision was 
communicated to the military officers, they declined 
to accept the offer. They had more faith in the 
soldiery than in Maun Singh. They would not trust 
the one or show mistrust of the other. One only 
consented to send his wife and children to Shah-gunj, 
with the families of the civil officers.* 

On the night of the 7th of June the exode of the 
women was safely accomplished. On the evening of 
the 8th the troops rose. Their first movement was to 


4 


visited Calcutta earlier in the year, * The family of Captain Dairson, 
for the purpose of taking legal ad- Executive Engineer, who went with 
vice as to whether any remedy were his wife and four children to Maun 
open to him against the injurious Singh’s Eort. The wives and children 
measures of the revenue officers of of the European Staff-sergeants were 
the British Government. • also sent to Shah-gunj. 
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seize the guns. The battery was drawn up ready issz. 
for action, loaded with grape, a company of the June. 
Twenty-second on each flank, when the alarm was 
sounded from the Lines of the Oude Irregulars. The 
Golundauze lighted their port-fires, hut before they 
could use them, the Infantry rushed in among them 
and pointed their loaded muskets at the heads of the 
gunners. Neither the commands nor entreaties of 
their officers could move them. The- main body of 
the Twenty-second was now moving down, with the 
usual ominous shouts. It was clear that the game 
was lost. The Sepoys told the English officers that 
the guns were theirs, and that they were strong 
enough to turn us out of the country. They then 
escorted the officers to the Quarter-guard of the regi- 
ment. 

Though the lead had been thus taken by the In- 
fantry, the Cavalry were as ever the most vehement 
in speech and the most murderous in their desires. 

A Ressaldar of the Fifteenth Irregular Horse ap- 
peared to be the chief leader of the revolt. He was 
clamorous for the blood of the English officers, and 
the troopers generally accepted the invitation to 
murder. But the Artillery and Infantry resolutely 
refused to injure our people. Their forbearance 
went further than this. They assisted the Europeans 
to escape. They procured boats for them, and gave 
them money. AU night long the English prisoners 
remained at the Quarter-guard j and in the morning 
they were escorted down to the’ river under an escort 
of the Twenty-second. The boats were there, but 
there were no boatmen; so the fugitives took the 
oars into their hands and left Fyzabad in safety. 

But the danger was not yet passed. There are 
some things in this, as in almost every other narra- 
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1857. tive of regimental revolt, bo inconsistent, as to be 
almost inscrutable. That the mutineers bn that 
morning should have seized the public treasure, and 
laid their despoiling hands upon the private property 
of the English, was only in accordance with esta- 
blished rules. The work of plunder went on bravely 
as a matter of course. But it is not so easy to recon- 
cile with these established rules the Sepoys’ treat- 
ment of the persons of our ofScers. They not only 
permitted Colonel Goldney and his companions to 
depart unmolested, but aided their departure, as 
though desirous of securing their safety. Our people 
were at the mercy of the mutineers. . Resistance was 
wholly impossible. They might have been slaughtered 
at any moment like a little flock of sheep. Not one 
could have escaped. But it is stated that scarcely 
had the English left Fyzabad, when the Twenty- 
second despatched a messenger charged with instruc- 
tions to the Seventeenth, who were then on the banks 
of the Gogra, to intercept the boats, and to slay all 
the white people in them.* Certain it is that the 
Christian people were floating down to destruction. 
For they had scarcely gone thirty miles down the 
stream, when the inmates of the leading boats per- 
ceived that the right bank of the river was lined with 
Sepoys — ^Horse and Foot — ^whose intentions were too 
apparent. The narrowness of the stream at that 
point seemed to render escape impossible. . The 
Azimgurh mutineers’}- opened Are upon them, with 

* This is stated very emphati- t These were men of the Seven- 

cally by Mr. Gubbins: "Begum- teenth Regiment of Native Infantry, 
gunj, where the Seventeenth lay, is of whose revolt an aceonnt is given 
on the banks of the Gogra, and the in vol. ii., 213 — 216, closing with 
current of the river sweeps under-- the statement that, “flushed with 
neath it. A messenger had been success, they marched off to Eyza- 
despatched by the Twenty-second bad in military array, with all the 
Regiment to-the Seventeenth to de- pomp and panoply of war.” 
stroy them. EearfnUy was the in- 
vitation responded to.” 
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murderous effect, and tliere was nothing left for them . 1857. 
but to endeavour to escape on the opposite shore. 

But the enemy crossed the river in boats ; and it 
only remained for our people to fly -with their lives. 

So Goldney addressed his companions, exhorting Death o£ 
them to save their lives by the only means still open Goldney. 
to the fugitives. “ I am too old myself to run,” he 
said, “ but you should do your best to escape.” So 
they sped across the country whilst the Commis- 
sioner prepared himself to die. And death soon 
overtook him. It is said that, having been carried 
before the Native officers of the Seventeenth, he 
asked them if they meant to disgrace themselves by 
the murder of an old man.* He was shot dead upon 
the spot. Others from the two leading boats perished 
in the attempt to escape. Lieutenant Currie, of the 
Artillery, and Lieutenant Parsons, of the Oude Irre- 
gulars, were disowned. It is supposed that Major 
Mill also was drowned. Adjutant Bright, of the 
Twenty-second, shared the fate of Colonel Goldney. 

The rest seem to have escaped to Amorah, where 
they were joined by the fugitives from the fourth 
boat. The party then consisted of eight. On the 
morning of the 10th of June they had reached 
Captan-gunj in safety. Thence they pursued their 
hazardous journey, with good hope of ultimate de- 
liverance. For the chief people of the villages, 
through which they passed, had shown a friendly 
disposition, and some had aided their escape by 

* According to onr Englisli esti- memory of this deserving soldier not 
mates of old age. Colonel Goldney to mention that, &om every account 
was scarcely arC old man when he that has reached me, he maintained 
was hilled. He entered the service a most manly and gallant bearing 
in the year 1820 — ^probably at the during these tryin" scenes at Fyza- 
age of seventeen; and must have bad. He believed that he should 
been about fifty-four years old at the not survive them. But with a noble, 
time of his death. Mr. Gubbins chivalrous feeling he resolved to re- 
says: ''It would be unjust to the main at his post to the last.” 
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givmg them money and mounting them on ponies. 
But these hopes were delusive j for as they sped on- 
wards to the village of Mahwah-dabur,*^ the people 
rushed out, armed mth swords and matchlocks, and 
fell mercilessly upon the fugitives. One only escaped 
to tell the story of this miserable flight. Sergeant- 
Major Busher outran all his companions, and by 
sheer bodily activity and power of endurance saved 
his life. The narrative he has written, which has 
every appearance of absolute fidelity, is the ground- 
work of all history relating to this particular episode 
of our troubles in Oude.t 

Thus has a mournful account been rendered of 
those who embarked in three of the four boats which 
started from Fyzabad on the morning of the 8th of 
June. There was yet another party of fugitives occu- 
pying the boat described in contemporary narratives 
as Boat No. 3, of whom no mention has yet been 
made. This boat was occupied by Colonel O’Brien, 
of the Oude Irregular Infantry, and by four other 
commissioned officers. By one of those happy 
thoughts, which come upon us in critical emergencies 
almost as divine inspirations, the whole party was 
saved. Not far below Fyzabad lies Adjoodliea, the 
ancient capital of Oude. The two leading boats 
dropped past this iDlace. The third put in to shore, 
and secured a larger boat and a boat’s crew. This 
enabled our officers to lie do^vn, screened from ob- 
servation, under the sides of the vessel. The enemy 

* This was a Hahomednn Tillage, of the people, aud to plan the attack 
held by a family that had discharged on tiie Christian fugitives, 
the office of Kagee. Our unfor- t This narrative has been pub- 
tunate officers, I am informed, were lished in different shapes. It will 
inveigled into it by two Mahomednn bo found in Captain Hutchinson’s 
Government Chnprassies. One had book. The account of the Sergeant- 
preceded the party, declaredly to Major’s subsequent adventures is ex- 
provide refreshments for them, but tremely interesting and suggestive. . 
in reality to arouse the fanaticism 
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on tlic vivor-bnnk. who ha«l fiml on Ihc two leading 
hoat,<. did not know that the third luul any white 
nuM) in it. So Colonel O’Bncn and his companions 
made good (heir voyage to Dinapore. 

The whole .’^tory of the retreat from Fyzahad is not Colon!;! 
yet told. WlieJi the four boats, on the niorning of 
the 9th of .lune, <lropj)ed down the river, Colonel 
l.ennoN, Commandant of the Twenty-second, re- 
mained with his wife and daughter during the early 
])art of the day, and embarked with them in the 
afternoon. It appears that Mrs. Mill was to have 
aeenmpanied the Lennox famil}*, but when the time 
for embarkation arrived, either purpo.sely or acci- 
dentally, she lo.st the opjmrtunity, and was left 
behind with her children.* The Lennox family had 
not gone far down the river, when they were com- 
IKilled to abandon their boat and to commence a foot 
jottrney to Goruckpore. On their way they were 
made prisoner.*, and were about to be delivered over 
to the mutineers, when they were rescued by the fol- 
lower.* of Mahmud Iloossein Khan.f who for more 
than a week sheltered and provided for them, until 
Mr. Paterson, the Magistrate of Goruckpore, sent an 
escort to convey them to that place. 

In command of the station at Sultanporc was Sulianiiorc. 
Colonel l^isher — familiarly ktiown in India ns “ Sam 

* Mr.GuW)ins Fays ; "Unwilling way.” Some inlcrcsling narliciilara 
to fSpOFC licr cliililrcn to tlic s»in, of Mrs. Mill’.s escape will be found 
fIk! h id luM the opportunitv of in the Appendix. 

Uriving the station with Colonel f Tliis mail afterwards (Scpicm 
lit-nnox, and found herself left idaiic. her, 1S57), invaded Goruckpore 
She .succecilcd, liowevcr, in making when that district was abandoned 
Jier way alone tlirougU llie country, by the Goorkali troo]>s, and csta- 
nmi at length reached a llrilish sta* biishcd his Govcnimcnt there. lie 
tion. She had walked the whole way, subsequently surrendered himself to 
wauilcring from village to village, the British Government, and in con- 
The wommi in the villages were kind sidcration of his having succoured 
to her, but she lost one of her children the family of Colonel Lennos, trns 
from illucss nud exposure on the allowed to go free. 
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Fislier.” He was a member of a family wbicb bad 
furnished two generations of good and faithful mi- 
nisters to the Anglo-Indian Church. His personal 
qualifications were of a kind to insure for him the 
highest measure of popularity. .He had a splendid 
seat in the saddle; he was ardent and successful in 
all the sports of the field ; he was a man of kindly 
and genial temperament, which endeared him alike 
to his own Christian comrades and to the Hative 
soldiery. An oflicer of the Queen’s Army, he was, I 
believe, the first man of that - service ever appointed 
to the command of an Irregular regiment under 
the Company — ^the Fifteenth Irregular Horse. His 
second in command was Captain Gibbings. His Ad- 
jutant was Lieutenant Charlton Tucker, the youngest 
member of that family of Indian ' public servants 
whose name is synonymous with good work ever 
bravely done. The Eighth Regiment of Oude Irre- 
gular Infantry and a corps 'of Military Police were 
also in occupation of Sultanpore. On the 7th, anti- 
cipating the coming storm, Fisher despatched all the 
ladies in the station towards Allahabad, under charge 
of two officers. On the morning of the 9th, the 
troops rose. Fisher had gone down to the Lines, 
and had addressed the men, urging them aflcction- 
ately to return to their duty, when one of the 
Nujeebs shot him in the back with a musket, and the 
fine old soldier, so much honoured, so much beloved, 
fell mortally wounded before the eyes of his o^vn 
troopers, not one of whom would go to his aid; 
Captain Gibbings was also slain beside the dhooly 
in which Adjutant Tucker had placed the dying 
body of his Commandant. The death-agony was 
soon over ; and then Tucker, being exhorted to fly 
for his life, mounted his horse and rode towards tlie 
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Goomtee, where he found hospitable refuge in the 1857. 
house of a Talookhdar of ancient family, who had 
been unjustly treated in the Settlement, and who, for 
the evil we had done him, returned to us only good.^' 

Far different was the treatment to which our civil 
officers were subjected. Mr. Block, of the Cove- 
nanted, and Sir. Stroyan, of the Uncovenanted 
Ser\dce, flung themselves on the hospitality of a 
landholder named Yazeen Khan, of Sultanpore. This 
man professed friendship and received them into his 
house. But either with preconcerted treachery, or 
in an hour of fanatical repentance, he drove them 
. from the shelter that he had offered to them, and 
caused them both to be shot to death.f 

Thus all European authority was swept out of 
Sultanpore. And the usual festival was held. The 
houses of the English were sacked ; all the portable 
property carried off ; and then for a time the bon- 
fires afforded plentiful amusement to the “baba- 
logue.” This done, the three regiments marched off 
to Nawab-Gunj, which was fast becoming the ren- 
dezvous of all the rebellious troops in the province — 
with what result will presently be told. 

There was one other station in the Fyzabad Divi- Salone. 
sion. .At Salone was posted the main body of the 
First Regiment of Oude Infantry. Captain R. L. 
Thompson commanded it. The chief civil officer 
was Captain Lousada Barrow, an officer of the 

* His name \ras Koostum Boh. ment, afterwards found slielternnder 
Mr. Gubbins says of bim, that bo the same roof. The whole were 
deserved ^ the more credit, " as he brought safely into Benares by Henry 
had suffered unduly at the Settle- Tucker, the Commissioner of that 
ment, and had lost many villages, place. 

which he should have been per- t Mr. Gubbins saw: “This is 
mitted to retain.” Captain Bun- the only instance of like treachery 
bury of the PoUoe Corps, with Cap- on the part of a petty Zemindar in 
tain Smith, Lieutenant Jenkins, and Oudh wnich came to our notice.” 

Dr. O’Donel of the Infantry ij^gi- 
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Madras Cavalry, -whose signal administrative capa- 
city afterwards raised him to the Cliief Cominis- 
sioiiership of the province. All through the month 
of May and the first week of June the conduct of tlie 
troops was orderly, and their temper seemed to he 
good. In the districts, too, appearances were favour- 
able. The landholders were paying up their Govern- 
ment dues as in the most tranquil times, and there 
was nothing to bespeak a coming convulsion. But 
when news came that the troops at Fyzabad and 
Sultanpore had risen, it was plain that the continued 
fidelity of the men of the First Irregulars was not to 
be exj)ected. On the 9th of June there were signs 
of feverish excitement, and on the 10 th the regiment 
rose — ^but with none of those worst signs of brutal 
violence that had distinguished so many similar 
risings in all parts of the country. The soldiery 
declared themselves to be masters of the situation, 
and proceeded to release the prisoners in the Gaol. 
But they respected the lives of their officers, and 
escorted them from the station — ^beyond which they 
were met by an influential landowner, named Hum- 
■wunt Singh, who sheltered them for some days, and 
afterwards, with the aid of some other local gentry, 
enabled them to reach Allahabad. 


The Bareitch Di-vision comprised the districts of 
Bareitch and Gonda, situated upon the left bank of 
the Gogra, and of Mullapore, on the right bank of 
the river. Mr. Charles Wingfield* was the Commis- 
sioner of the division. A man of generous sym- 

* Afterwards Chief Commissioner Gravesend in the House of 
of Oude, and now (1873) Sir Charles Commons. 

Wingfield, E.C.S.I., representing 
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pathies, not at all of the Tliomasonian school, he had 1857- 
seen Avith regret the operation of the new settlement 
which had struck donm the territorial aristocracy of 
the province; and he had dealt Avith them more 
leniently than had others. But Avhen occasion re- 
quired there had been no Avant of vigour in his ad- 
ministration. On one memorable occasion, in the 
preceding year, he had grcatl}^ distinguished himself 
by the pursuit and capture of a recusant Rajah, Avho 
had defied the neAV authority of the British. His 
ordinaiy place of residence had been at Bareitch — 
the chief ciAul station ; but he had removed himself, 
in the preceding April, to Secrora, an old-established 
militaiy station in the time of the Native rulers, 

AA’here Avere posted in Maj’’, 1857, a regiment of 
Cavalry, a regiment of Infantry,® and a horse battery 
of the Oude Irregular Force. The troops Avere com- 
manded by Captain G. W. Boileau. 

When neAA's of the disturbances at Meerut andsecrora. 
Delhi first arrived, there AA’^ere the usual appearances, 
and, indeed, the usual expressions of loyalty ; and 
for some Aveeks the troops performed their appointed 
duties Avith their Avonted observance of discipline. It 
AA’as necessary, howeA'er, to AA'atch them closety, and 
to be prepared for any emergency that might arise ; 
so frequent consultations Avere held betAA-^een the chief 
chdl and military functionaries, who freely conversed 
AAutli the Native officers, and endeavoured to elicit 
their opinions. But as neAvs came in from station 
after station, eA^er with fresh tidings of mutiny and 
massacre, there seemed to be little hope that the 
Bareitch Division Avould be exempt from the great 
plague of insurrection Avhich was afflicting the whole 

^ He ATOs driven to cliange his his house at Bareitch was falling 
residence bj the circumstance that down. 
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3857 . province. So Wingfield, as a first measure of pre- 

Juno, caution, provided for the safety of our Avomen, by 

sending them under a guard of Cavalry, principally 
Sikhs, to Lucknow ,* and then he concerted measures 
for the retirement, in the event of a crisis, of our 
■Christian people to the strongholds of certain friendly 
chiefs situated on the borders of Nepaul. 

A false alarm, which may have been accidental, or 
may have been designed, precipitated the rising of 
the troops. Ncavs was brought in the night, that the 
Infantry Avere arming. Since the departure of the 
Avomen, the officers had slept at the Commissioner’s 
house, and when this message Avas brought they went 
forth into the darkness to the Artillery quarters and 
turned the guns upon the Infantry Lines. The 
Golundauze obeyed orders, and seemed to be faithful 
to their Government ; but their was no need to try 
the strength of their loyalty to the utmost, for the 
Infantry made no demonstration, and the officers 
went home to their beds — some declaring it to have 
been a false alarm, others protesting that a seditious 
design had been defeated by the attitude Ave had so 
promptly assumed. 

But a different story gained credence in the In- 
fantry Lines. The Sepoys accused us of a design to 
massacre them as they slept ; and from that time the 
nameless fear was upon them, that had so often been 
the precursor of revolt. Then all branches of the 
Force made common cause. And Boileau soon found 
< that he had ceased to command the troops at Secrora. 

There was now nothing more to be done for the 
. maintenance of British, authority. Sir Henry Law- 
rence had Avritten to the chief civil and military 
officers, saying: “Should a mutiny break out or 
appear to be inevitable, you are at liberty to consult 
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your own safety.” So Wingfield mounted his horse, 1857. 
and on pretence of going for his wonted evening 
ride, galloped with all speed to Gonda, where he 
found that the regiment posted there had not yet 
revolted. 

Everything, indeed, had gone on in the old' groove Gonda. 
all through the month of May. Our civil courts had 
seen the wonted number of suitors, and discipline 
had been maintained in the Lines of the Sepoys, 

But in the first week of June there was a perceptible 
change. It was plain that all classes were in a state 
of feverish excitement, ^ding themselves up for the 
coming struggle. The old belief in the indomitable 
power of the English was fast passing away.* StiH 
there was no outward change. The Sepoys protested 
that they would remain true to their sdt ; and the ma- 
jority of their ofldcers believed them. But when the 
Commissioner brought in the discouraging news that 
the troops at Fyzabad and Secrora had revolted, it 
became evident that the troops, though they stiU 
protested their fidelity, would form a junction with 
their comrades on the first appearance of a mutinous 
body from either place. As all other roads were now 
closed, it was proposed that the regiment should be 
marched to Buh'amporef — some thirty miles distant June 10. 
— ^with the treasure. To this the men apparently 
at first consented ; but the Sepoys said that they 
would fight the mutineers, when they might come, 

* Mr. Wingfield says : “ It was allow the treasTire to be removed,” 
manifest that confidence in onr power &c. &c. 

was fast departing; and Zemindars t Mr. Wingfield had from the 
who had recovered their villages first the fnllest confidence in the 
from Talookhdars at Settlement were fidelity of the Maharajah of Bnl- 
writing to propitiate the latter or rampore, which was amply justified 
TnnVing preparations for flight. The ^ after events. He was made a 
Tuhseeldars had reported that the R.night-Commander of the Star of 
Sepoys had been overheard to ex- India and a member of the legislative 
press their determination not to council of the Governor-General. 
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•\vliich really meant that they would fraternise with 
their comrades. So Wingfield with the civil ofiicers 
rode on to Bulrampore. Captain Miles and his Ad- 
jutant, bent on making a last despairing effort to save 
their men from rebellion, stiU remained in the Can- 
tonment. But, on the following day, they found 
that all their efforts were useless ; so they also set 
their faces towards Bubampore, together, with some 
of the officers from Secrora. 

One officer, however, still remained at the latter 
place, when all the rest had abandoned the Canton- 
ment. This was Lieutenant Bonham of the Artillery, 
who commanded a battery of the Oude Irregular 
Force. He was a young soldier of great promise, 
and, for his years, of commanding influence. Pie 
kept his company together after the other branches 
of the service had revolted. But, although his 
courage commanded the respect and admiration of 
his men, it could not secure their fidelity. The 
Commissioner liad gone. All the Infantry officers 
had gone. Everything portended that British autho- 
rity was uttei’ly extinguished. For a little while, 
however, the Infantry, without their own officers,* 
and subdued by the quiet gallantry of the young 
artilleryman, asked him to take command of them. 
They “made the most solemn promises never to 
leave him, and swore to protect him with their lives.” 
Upon this Bonham consented to take command, and 
at once made his arrangements to march the Infantry 
and the guns into Lucknow. But these professions 
of loyalty were but short-lived. The Infantry soon 

* I nm informed llmt, on tho pre- tlio guard was not relieved, so the 
ceding evening, tho Infantry ofliccrs men went off to llioir Lines, and tho 
had been arrested by tlicir men, and officers, very wisolv, mounted their 
couGned together in a house, with a horses and escaped to Bulrampore. 
guard over them. Li tho morning 
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became insolent in their demeanonr, and there was 
a marked change in the bearing of the gunners. Still 
Bonham clung to his guns; and, when the Infantry 
advanced upon them, ordered his men to fire. Tlie 
order Avas not obeyed, and when Bonham liimself 
went to the battery to do the work, his men pointed 
their carbines at liim. There were some, however, 
among them who were eager to serve liiin, and ivlio 
implored him to leaA'e the place with the European 
non-commissioned onicer.s. They brought him lior.«es, 
and tliey bronglit him monc}^ and urged liiin to fly 
for his life. So at last, with a heavy heart, he turned 
his hack on his cherished guns and started for Bnek- 
noAv, there to liecoinc, as will pre.'cnily be told, one 
of tlic mo.ct con.«picnons licroos of tin* ineinorable 
defence of dint great city.*' 


isr,7. 

Tunc. 
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1857. they had promise of friendly assistance. Disap- 
Junc. pointed in this, they turned hack and rode for the 
Gogra, with the intention of making for Lucknow. 
They had disguised themselves in the costume of the 
country, and though the approaches to the Byram 
Ghaut were bristling with mutineers, they managed to 
escape detection and to gain the river. There they 
obtained a boat — ^it was said to be the common ferry- 
boat — and embarked with their horses. But a cry 
arose that some Europeans were escaping, and then 
there was a rush to the river-bank, and the Sepoys 
fired upon them. On this the Native boatmen took 
to the water; the Englishmen hid themselves, as 
best they could, under shelter of the sides of the 
boat; but powerless in this position to guide the 
vessel, they made no progress, perhaps they even 
drifted back, and Cunlifie and Clarke were shot to 
death. Jordan was dragged out of the boat, and 
suffered to linger for a few days, at the end of which 
he shared the fate of his comrades.* 

Mnllaporc. At Mullapore were no Sepoys ; so there was no 
immediate fear of danger. But, after a little while, 

* This stoTj depends entirely npon dent connected with this tragedy. 
Native evidence. Mr. Gnbbins and , Cunliffc and his companions were 
Sir Charles Wingfield made every accompanied by the Native Deputy- 
exertion to ascertain the truth ; but Collector, a man of good parts, whom 
their accounts dificr in soinc re- Mr. Wingfield had taken to Ondc. 
spccts, thougli in no material in- He was a Palhan of an ancient 
stance. Mr. Guhbins (" Mutinies in family resident in Eohiikund. It 
Oudh”) says; "One of the young was believed that he had cast in 
officers was engaged to ayoung lady his lot with the European officers, 
at liucknow, and the marriage was When they turned back from Nau- 
to have been shortly celebrated. The para he was captured with them at 
betrothed girl would not credit the JJyram Ghaut. His life was ^ared 
•story, and clung through the weary because he was a Native. He re- 
. days of the siege to the hope that turned to Roliilkund, where family 
her lover would yet be found alive." and national influences were too 
The history of tne great Indian re- strong for him. He went into re- 
bellion is too sadly full of such bellion. His defection was proved 
romances. I cannot pass on with- by his own correspondence j so he 
out narrating a characteristic inci- was convicted and executed. 
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tl\c Avonted disorgmiisation of tlic Civil Government I8b7. 
manifested itself in the most unmistakable manner, 
and our oilicers, powerless for good, prepared them- 
selves to leave the station. Tliey had been joined 
by fugitives from Seetapore and other places ; and 
having obtained boats, were bent on making their 
way — a long river journey — to Calcutta. This 
hazardous experiment was arrested b}' information 
that all the ghauts were closelj'’ watched by the 
mutineers. So the)* quitted the boats, retraced their 
steps by land, and made their way to the fortified 
residence of the young Rajah of Dhowrerah at 
!Mutteeara, where they resided in safety for the space 
of nearly two months. AVhat wore their subsequent 
adventures will presently be told.* 

One more story remains to be told, and it is the Dumabad 
more incumbent on me to tell it, as the record is 
honourable to a brave and good soldier, who did his 
duty nobly, and rendered good sernce to the State. 
Durriabad was a district in the Lucknow Dhision. 

The Fifth Regiment of Oude Infantry was stationed 
there under the command of Captain W. H. Hawes. 

He was much loved by his men, and he hoped that 
they would remain staunch. But it was obTuous, 
before the end of ^lay, that there was a growing 
restlessness among them which might soon be deve- 
loped into mutinous actmty. Some three lakhs of 
treasure were in Durriabad — ^an untoward circum- 
stance, which greatly increased the difficulties of the 
position. Hawes was eager to convey the coin to 
Lucknow; but he felt that there was danger to 

♦ The party — eleven in number — Mrs. Green, and Miss Jaclcson, from 
consisted^ of Mr. Gonne, Deputy- Seetapore; vritb Sergeant-Major 
Commissioner of Alullapore; Gap- and Mrs. Rogers, and the stepson 
tain Hastings, from the same place ; of the former ; and a clerk in the 
Messrs. Brand and Care^, from Muliapore office. 

Shabjebanpore ; Captain Hearsay, 
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1857, others in his leaving the Cantonment.* This was 
approved by the Chief Commissioner. So Hawes 
stood fast, and on the 27th he wrote to Lawrence : 

“ I feel my hands getting daily strengthened 

I am steadily recovering the former strong hold I 
had in military discipline and proper subordination.” 
Both the treasure and the prisoners had been brought 
into Cantonments, and Hawes believed that in a 
little while he could so restore loyalty to the regi- 
ment as to enable him to convey the money to the 
capital. But these hopes, like many others of tlie 
same kind, were delusive. The most favourable 
symptoms too often presaged a crisis. On the 9th 
of June he thought that the attempt might be made 
with safety. The carts were loaded with the treasure. 
The men marched out of Cantonments with a ringing 
cheer. But there was division among the Sepoys ; 
and the treasure- escort had not gone more than half 
a mile towards Lucknow when mutiny broke out in 
their ranks. There were still some loyal men among 
.them, but they could not resist the stern demands 
of their comrades, who fired upon them. So the 
coveted coin was carried back to Durria'bad, and 
there was nothing left for the English but to betake 
themselves to flight. 

They all escaped with their lives. Lieutenants 
Grant and Fullarton, with their wives and children, 
went oif in an ecka, or Native covered carriage, and, 

* " I have every hope,” he wrote European officers* families, not to 
to Sir Henry Lavyrence on tlie 25th show any apparent mistrust, or to 
of May, “ of being able to hold my bring on the crisis until obliged, or 
' own and keep the trensurc secure, until I have fell my way a little 
so long as I can keep everything more clearly. I could have taken 
under my own eye and unit cd; but on the treasure last night, but it 
as any harsh measure would very would have been at the risk of 
•probaoly bring on an open revolt, X leaving behind many mutinous 
am desirous, for the sake of the spirits.” — 3IS. Correspondence. 
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after some adventures by the way, being sometimes 1857. 
in great peril, they reached Lucknow in safety. , Mr. ^““6— July. 
Benson, of the Civil Service, also made good his 
way .to the capital, riding the greater part of the 
Avay. The escape of Captain Hawes was a marvel. 

The Sepoys of his regiment, Avhom he had so much 
trusted and so kindly treated, fired upon him from 
all directions, sometimes by volleys, sometimes by 
the deliberate aim of single marksmen. But he 
rode on unharmed, and reached LucknoAV without a 
Avound. The English Avere cleared out of Durriabad. 

The mutineers remained there for some days, and 
then set their faces toAvards the great rebel rallying- 
ground at Newab-gunj ; and the authority of the 
deposed King of Oude Avas proclaimed throughout 
the district. 


Such were the principal incidents of mutiny and General 
rebellion at the out-stations of Oude — ^incidents in 
their results most disastrous to the lives and pro- 
perty of the English, and most damaging to the fair 
fame of our nation. Everywhere our authority had 
collapsed. EveryAvhere our people, if not feeding the 
jackals and the vultures, Avere flying for their lives 
and imploring the mercy of those Avhom a little Avhile 
before they had overaAved and commanded. It Avas 
plain that Ave had but few friends in the province. 

Even those fugitives to whom shelter Avas given met 
Avith but scant courtesy and hospitality. Some, after 
much toil and travail, made their way to LucknoAV ; 
some escaped into Goruckpore, or Avere fortunate 
enough to reach Allahabad in safety ; others perished 
by the Avay. Long time would it take to narrate all 
the incidents of these adventurous escapes, or the 
VOL. III. 2 I 
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1857. suficniigs, often nncling in dcatli, endnml by our. 

June— July. ])(!oj)le. One .story, liowevcr, of captivity in Oude 
may be briefly told in Ibis place — one e)>iHodc in the 
great history of martyrdom. 

tn episode of Among those who escaped from the groat massacre 

Mjiilvity. Scctaporc were Sir ^lonnlsluart Jackson, a young 
covenanted civilian, and his two sisters — Geormana 
and Madeline Jackson.® The personal attractions and 
engaging manners of these young people had won all 
hearts; and there were none whose fates, in this 
dreadful crisis in Oude, were invested with a wider 
and deeper interest from one end of the province to 
the other. In the confusion of the flight, the sisters 
were separated, and Madeline Jackson alone went 
with her brothci*. They were joined by Lieutenant 
Burncs of the Artillery — a young ofliccr of great 
gallantryt — and by Sergeant-Major ^forton, who had 
saved little Sophie Christian. These made their way 
toAvards Mythowlee, the estate of a “friendly Rajah,” 
to Avhich Captain Philip Orr had already sent his 
wife and child. On the morning of the 1st of June 
Mrs. Orrhad arrived at Mythowlee, butAvas presently 
, conA’^e 3 fed to the Fort of Kutchianee, one of those old 
strongholds defended by belts of jungle, in Avhich the 
Oude Talookhdars had been AA'ont to resist the autho- 
rity of the King’s officers. It Avas described as “ a 
most drear)^, desolate-looking building, doA^oid of the 
most common articles of furniture, and presenting a 
picture of the utmost discomfiture.” In this Avretched 
place Mrs. Orr AA’as joined by her husband, avIio came 
in on the 5th of June — Avorn and Aveary, his clothes 
tattered and traA’cl-stained, and Avith the blood of his 

* Ciiildreii of Sir Kcilli .rnckson, t Ho w as son of Dr. Burncs, one 
and nephew and nieces of Mr, Col- of our earliest Scindc dipioinafisls 
vci’lcy Jackson, who had been Ihc — and nephew of Sir Alc.’tauder 
first Chief Commissioner of Oude. Burncs. 
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murdered eomradcs still upon them.* Tlieir sojourn 
in this inhospitable abode was but brief. They Avere 
soon sent forth into the more inhospitable jungle. 
iMountstuart Jackson and his party had arrived, and 
their custodian alleged that, as the mutineers were 
approaching, he could not conceal so large a party 
of Europeans. So the Orrs went forth into the 
howling wilderness. There the}' had scanty food 
and little or no shelter ; for if they had sought the 
shades of the forest the tigers would have been upon 
them ; and at night they were compelled to burn fires 
in an open space to keep the beasts of prey at a dis- 
tance from them. 

jMeanwhile, the other party of Scetapore fugitives 
were received into the Kutchianee Fort. They had 
gone first to !Mythowlce to claim the hospitality of 
Loonee Singh, but had been refused admittance. 
Burnes, however, would not be denied, and ere the 
gate was closed, pushed through, weak and weary as 
he was, and gained an entrance, to plead the cause of 
his fellow fugitives. A blow on the head from one 
of the Rajah’s people covered him with blood ; and 
in this plight Loonee Singh took compassion on him, 
and ordered him and his companions to be received 
into the Fort. But the hospitality afforded to them 
was of the most grudging kind. Sorely distressed as 
they were — ^Avanting everything and altogether in 
evil plight — they Avere sent to herd in a Avretched 
coAvshed,t and next day were despatched to the 
gloomy fortress of Kutchianee. 

* See the very intcresUnn; account f Mr. Wylie’s Narrative says: 

of the "Englisli Captives in Oude,” "Their condition was sad, indeed, 
compiled from the best sources of completely worn out, as they were, 
information by C.'iptain Patrick Orr’s by fatigue, their clothes iu tatters, 
brother. But Captain 1’. Orr says without any shoes, and their feet 
that the mutineers " let him have a lacerated by the thorns of the jungle 
horse and a few clothes” to help him through which they had passed.” 
on to Alytiiowlce. 
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August 

In llio wil. 
dorncss. 


Tlierc, after awhile, the hands of mutineer.^, who 
had hecn hovering about the neighbourhood, having 
dispersed themselves, the Orrs were again recalled to 
the Fort. There for some time the whole party 
dwelt together, hearing from all quartcr.s evil tidings 
of the success of mutiny and rebellion, and of the 
suficrings of their fellow-countrymen. One only 
gleam of sunshine broke through the darkness. News 
came that Georgiana Jackson, whom her brother and 
sister had mourned .ns dead, was alive, but in cap- 
tivity. And thus miserably passed the time from 
week to week and from month to month, till all 
s[)irit and all hope died within them, and they looked 
desj)airingly into one anothcr’.s faces and .said little, 
for there was no comfort to be interchanged. And 
thus June pns.scd away and July j)assed away, and 
still there was no sign of deliverance. For a little 
while there was some reasonable c.xpcctation that a 
friend might be found for them in the depths of 
their sorrow ; for the AVakeel of Loonce Singh of 
Mythowlcc owed evcr3'thing to Patrick Orr, who had 
raised this man — ^Zuhoor-ool-Hussiin by name — from 
poverty to wealth by his good offices, and lie had 
hoped that the kindness lie had shown him might be 
returned. But the AVakcel never raised a hand or 
spoke a word to alleviate the sufferings of his patron, 
or of those who suffered Avitli him ; and after a little 
while it appeared that the passive friend had become 
the active enemy of the English cajitivcs. 

August came, and again there Avas a rumour of 
the coming of some detachments of rebel troops, and 
again the English captives were sent out into the 
jungle under a lying pretence that they Avould be 
safer there than in the Fort. But scarcely had they 
been driven out into the AAnlderness, Avhen the Rajah 
sent a messenger to our enemies to tell them Avhere 
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our people wc've to be fouml. It. was plainl}* the 
fleriign to betray tbcni ; but the iufiurqe.nts never 
entered the jungle. Tlic caiJf^e of their forbearance 
is not easily explained.*' Hut the result n'as that 
the fugitives were left unmolested. Perhaps it was 
thought that exjiiosurc to the sun, the rain, and the 
wild bea.'Jts of the jungle would soon do it.s work on 
the white people, and that death would come slowly 
and painfully, biJt not Ics.s sttrely, upon thetn. Hut 
death did not come uj>on them in the jungle, though 
all that makes life, as health and hope, was crushed 
out of them. They saw each other drooping day by 
day, or, as time wont on, prostrated by jungle-fever, 
that left them v.-oaker than before, and returned again 
and .again to rack them. From the Gth of August to 
tlie *2 oth of October, they endured tlic-sc torments ; 
and tben they were ordered to prej>arc for tbeir 
departure, none knew whither, under a guard of the 
people of the IJajali of Mylhowlce. Their preparations 
were very .slender — for, in (ruth, they had nothing 
to take with them. They Inid no covering for their 
heads ; no covering for their feet ; scarcely atiy cover- 
ing for their hodie.'s, except some mi.«or.ablc rags. And 
when thev tried to take with them an old .sheet or 
some scraj)s of cloth, much prized in their pitiable 
state, the boon was brutally refused with blows.f 


Au" — Oct 


* Tiic Orr IC.irntivp, alrc.ndv 
mifilcd, ^:ly,s : “ Will it Im bclicvcll 
that two luimlrcd .iiid fifty men were 
nctually afniid to nccoinplii^li the 
tnU'iou on which they were sent. 
They were nctually afr.'dd to en- 
counter our simdl party, cxpcclin!; 
n despertate rceist.aucc. Such was 
the report of the Pnssec — a rcjiort 
fcuhsenucnlly verified hy the result, 
for the troops relumed einply- 
hnnded to Lucknow, not having 
dared to penetrate the dreaded 
jungle, noiwiUist.aiulin^ all the re- 
monstrances of the Kajuli.” I cjin- 


not say, however, that I am niiitc 
prepared to accept this view of the 
c.ase. 

t ‘‘Scrgc.ant-Mnjor Morion hcfrgcd 
permission to take with him a ])iccc 
of cloth which had served as n 
carpel, hut was refused. Mrs. Orr 
had also wished to carry away n 
sheet with which to cover her head, 
os well ns that of her daughter, hut 
one of the cowardly ruflians nccom- 
panied the refusal with a blow, which 
felled her to the ground.” — T/ie 
Orr Narrative, Ndiled by MacUod 
Vylie. 
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3857 . 

Oclobcr. 


The caplivi 
carried to 
Lucknow. 


AVonk and fever-stricken, tlio}' were dragged out of 
the j tingle, and on the roadside two of the comnion 
carls of the country were wailing for tliein. On 
these llicy were liuddlcd together, and then they set 
forth on their nameless journey. 

But the measure of their humiliation was not yet 
full. In a village through which the}-’ passed, jirc- 
jiarations had been made hy Zuhoor-ool-Hussun, who 
had now himself appeared upon the scene, to send 
the male prisoners forward in chains. Perhaps it 
was ill hitler remembrance of what had been done 
by us at Meerut that this last indignity was put 
upon our people. But whatever the secret cause in 
the eyes of our persecutors, it was a terrible success. 
It well-nigh killed one of the captives, and it crazed 
the brain of another.* It is significantly stated that 
the ingenious malice of Zuhoor-ool-Hussun reserved 
the heaviest pair of fetters for his patron ; and, al- 
though jMrs. Orr went down on her knees to him, 
she was answered only by a brutal outburst of 
laughter. 

It was soon appai’cnt that their destination was 
Lucknow. On they went, a hundred and fifty men 
and a gnu in front of them — a hundred and fifty 
men and a gun in rear of them. In the villages 
through which they passed they were made a show 
to be gazed at and to be mocked by the people. 
Their food, scanty and nauseous, was throum to 
them, as if they had been dogs. Water was given to 
them grudgingly, or not at all. Nothing was omitted 

* “At this p^oss indignity the with diiSculty he recovered under 
mind of poor Burncs received n the attentions that could be paid to 
shock from which it never re- liim by his fellow-captives. Death 
covered. Sergeant-Major Morton, at one time seemed ready to termi- 
at the sight of the fetters, fell into nate his sufferings .” — The Orr Nar- 
a frightM convulsive fit, from which rative, vt supra. 
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that could enhance theii’ agonies both of body and of 1857. 
mind. And ever as they went on their dreary six October, 
days’ journey, there was a vague terror upon the 
captives of what lay before them at Lucknow. As 
they neared the capital, Avhich was still, in possession 
of the insurgents, a swarm of troops, both Horse and 
Foot, came out to meet them. The order was tha-t 
the captives should be taken to the Kaiser-bagh, one 
of the old palaces of the kings, in which the enemy 
had a strong position. At a little distance from this 
place they were made to leave the clumsy vehicles 
' on which they had sat, and to walk, or rather to 
stagger, through the streets, gazed at by an insolent 
crowd, which pressed upon them, rejoicing in their 
humiliation. It was, indeed, a ghastly procession. 

Orr carried his little daughter in his arms ; Burnes 
carried Sophie Christian; Mountstuart Jackson was 
so reduced by fever and ague, that he could scarcely 
crawl to his new prison-house, and he had no sooner 
entered it than he fell do^vn in a swoon. How the 
two poor English gentlewomen bore up against such 
trials it is hard to conceive. It is related that in the 
agonies of their thirst they shrieked for water, and 
that when at last their prayer was granted, it was 
brought to them “in such a vile vessel, that the 
ladies refused to pollute their lips by touching it.” 

Here, then, in a small apartment of the Kaiser- lu the Kaiser, 
bagh the prisoners lay for some weeks. ’ Literally, 
it may be said that they died daily — ^for they felt 
that each hour might be them last. The miserable 
plight in which they had left the jungle was now 
greatly aggravated. The men were emaciated and 
enfeebled both in body and in mind ; the women, 
whose patient courage proved them to be true 
Christian heroines, tried to bear up bravely, for the 
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1857. sake of those they loved ; but well-nigh everything 
Aug.— Nov. most revolting to an English gentlewoman was pre- 
sent to distress them. Their clothes were in rags. 

. They had no appliances of personal cleanliness. That 
which has been said to be the glory of a woman had 
now become her shame.* The only comfort that 
came to them in their tribulation came from the 
Word of God. They had not a Bible among them ; 
but one day, whilst in the Kaiser-bagh, Mrs. Orr 
sent for some Native niedicines, and they were 
brought to her wrapped up in a piece of printed 
paper, which proved to be part of a leaf of the Book 
of Isaiah. And the message, which came to them 
through Mahomedan hands, was this : 

“ They shall obtain gladness and joy; and sorrow 
and mourning shall flee away. J, even J, am he that 
comforteth you; who (art thou that thou shouldst 'be 
aft'aid of a man that shall die, and of the son of man 
that shall be made as grass ; and forgettest the Lord thjj 
Mahei', that hath stretched forth the heavens and laid the 
foundations of the earth;, and hast feared continually 
every day because of the fwy of the oppressor, as if he 
were ready to destroy? and where is the fury of the 
oppressor ? The captive exile hasteneth that he. may be 
loosed, and that he should not die in the pit, nor 
that . . . .”t 

And the words of love, thus strangely 'and myste- 
riously sent to them, comforted ■ and strengthened 
them in the midst of their sorrow. It seemed like a 


* “ Their clothes even in the t Isaiah, olmp. li., verses 11—14. 
jungles had already been in tatters; The paper was torn off before the 
tliev were now coinplctelv in rags ; completion of the last verse. The 
their hair was completely matted, words are, “ nor that his bread 
deprived as they had long had been should fail.” 
of combs and brushes.”— Orr iVarr- 
ralive. 
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promise of deliverance ; and it was so — ^but only in 1857. 

November. 

For, not long afterwards, the malice of the enemy Murder of 
discharged itself upon our persecuted people in a^umes^^d^ 
manner which it is terrible to contemplate. On Gordon, 
the morning of the 16 th November a ijart}'^ of the 
Seventy-first Sepoy Regiment, full}'- armed and 
equipped, entered the dwelling-place of the captives, 
and said that the}^ were bidden to take the gentlemen 
away. With difficulty, in their debilitated state, 

Jatikson and Orr rose from their recumbent position, 
took a sad and solemn farewell of those who were so 
near and dear to them, and then with their comrades 
Burnes and ^loreton, calmly suffered themselves to 
be bound. A rattle of musketry was presently 
heard ; and although the gaolers assured our 
aflVighted gentlewomen that it portended only the 
execution of some Native prisoners, the terrible truth 
soon became apparent to them. Our women and 
children had lost their protectors. Husband, brother, 
and guardians had been ruthlessly murdered, and 
the last state of desolation had come upon these poor 
helpless ones. A few days after this butchery an- 
other of the captives was delivered by death. Little 
Sophie Christian, who had for some time been re- 
duced to an extremity of weakness by the ravages of 
disease, faded away so gently that those about her 
scarcely knew the time of her deliverance.* The 
prisoners in the Kaiser-bagh were now reduced to two 

* “ Death passed his liand gently himself the father of a large lamily, 
over her; her beautiful blue eyes Mrs. Orr and Miss Jackson had the 
closed as if in gcnilc repose, and inclancboly satisfaction of knowing 
before her companions were .aware that during the dark hours of the 
of the change her infant spirit had ensuing night the remains of the 
fled for ever from the scenes of poor little orphan were carefully 
danger and misery. Through the confided to the earth.”— A/ircfcoaf 
kindness of a man of the guard, WsUe—The Orr Narrative. 
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women and one child; and such was the insig- 
nificance of the party in the estimation of the enemy, 
that this wretched remnant of the captive hand had 
well-nigli perished from neglect. But time went on, 
drearily and sadly, until the year wore to a close, 
and still they lived and prayed and suffered; and 
great events occurred around them, of which they 
heard the fearful sounds in the almost incessant roar 
of the guns, and sometimes the crashing noise which 
told that the destructive missiles were falling closely 
around them. Of what all this portended they had 
hut a dim notion, for the information which reached 
them was either wholly false, or distorted and e.x- 
aggerated to our disadvantage ; but so far as these 
poor women could understand their miserable en- 
vironments, it appeared to them that whether the 
British or the Oude Government should be eventu- 
ally triumphant, there was equally little prospect of 
their escape. 

Then, whilst they ceased to hope for their own 
safety, and resigned themselves with Christian 
patience to whatsoever might be the will of God, 
their tender hearts were torn by the thought of what 
might be the fate of the little child who shared their 
captivity. So they resolved that they would endea- 
vour to effect its deliverance, and cast about in their 
minds how this might best be accomplished. Among 
those who guarded them, or had influence over the 
guardians, were one or two less stern and cruel than 
the rest. One, indeed, had been their friend from 
the first of their captivity in the Kaiser-bagh. His 
name was Wajid Ali, and he was a Darogah of the 
Hative Government. Counsel was now taken with 
him as to the best means of saving the child. The 
sympathies of a Native woman — a resident of Luck- 
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now — ^were enlisted in favour of the child and her 1858. 
mother; and one day, after- some earlier schemes Jan.— Mar. 
had failed, the deliverance was accomplished. They 
stained the hands and the feet of the little girl so as 
to resemble those of a Native child, and the woman 
who was acting this good part wrapped her in a 
sheet, and with well-simulated weepings and lamenta- 
tions carried out the precious burden as though she 
were taking the body of her own little one to burial, 
and thus eluded the vigilance of the guards. The 
little captive was taken to the house of Maun Singh, 
and after some days was conveyed in safety to the 
British camp in the Alum-bagh. 

Then, after this, to the two who were left there Deliverance 
was a season of weaiy suspense. Although British 
arms had been triumphant on every great occasion 
of conflict, the enemy still held positions in parts of 
the city and the suburbs, and might any day sweep 
in upon them with murderous intent. But Wajid 
Ali was still true to them, and when it was seen that 
the Kaiser-bagh was no longer safe, under the vigo- 
rous bombardment to which it was now subjected, 
he placed them in a palanquin, and, not without 
difficulty, conveyed them to another abode. But 
this was not be3^ond the reach of danger, so a second 
departure became necessary, and now they were 
housed beneath the same roof as Wajid Ali’s wife 
and children, safe from the fire of our guns, but not 
secure against the assaults of the enemy. It was 
feared that the malice of the Moulavee would bring 
destruction upon them. Renewed exertions were, 
therefore, to be made to open commtmications with 
our people, so Mrs. Orr-\vrote a letter, to be delivered 
to the first British officer that could be found, and it 
was intrusted to the care of the brother-in-law of 
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"Wajid Ali. Providence favoured the effort. For 
he had scarcely started when he came upon a de- 
tachment of the Gooricah force, accompanied by two 
English officers. These were Captain M'Neill and 
Lieutenant Bogle, of the Artillery. To read the 
letter was to grasp the suggestion of immediate 
action. They hastened to the house where the 
captives dwelt, seized a palanquin, placed the Eng- 
lishwomen in it, improvised a set of bearers from the 
ever-ready Goorkahs, and under charge of Captain 
M'Neill were carried through the narrow, tortuous 
streets, till the welcome sight of General Macgregor’s 
camp at last assured them that they were safe, and 
soon in a tent pitched for them by the General, 
where all they needed was supplied to them. They 
thanked God for their merciful deliverance. Next 
day they were passed on to the camp of Sir James 
Outram. 
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CHAPTER III. 

IBCKKOW IN JUNE— sm IIENUY LAITIIENCE— NIS FAILING NEALTH — 

MAUTIN GNEBINS— NOMINATION OF ASUCCESSOB— mEFAllATIONS AGAINST 
A SIEGE— THE DISASTERS OF CIIINHUT — DESTRUCTION OF THE MDTCIIEE- 
BIIANN— COMMENCEMENT OF TUB SIEGE— DEATH OF IIENRT LAITRENCE. 

All these terrible disasters lacerated the heart of 1857. 
Henry La^Yrence. He bore up as bravely as he could. 

But from the very commencement of his employ- 
ment in Oude he had been in an infirm state of 
health. He had, indeed, as I have already shown,* 
intended to visit England in the early part of the 
year. The summons to Lucknow acted as a stimu- 
lant upon him ; but stimulants are short-lived in their 
effects. As the month of June wore on everything 
around him had a depressing influence upon his 
exhausted frame and his sensitive mind. It was 
the worst season of the year. The removal from 
the Cantonment to the city made the June heats 
more oppressive to him. He was one who would 
never willingly spare himself, so long as he had 
any power of muscular exertion, or any capacity 
of clear thought. He went about from post to 
post at all hours, seeing everything with his own 
eyes, inquiring, examining, directing. His seat had 

* Vol. i. pnge 450, 
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JS57. been on llie saddle ; it was now on tlic cusliions c.f 
liis carriage. But the directing power was still tlie 
.same. Outwtird action is good for the suppression 
of inward thought ; and perhaps it sustained Law- 
rence for a time. And there was something that sus- 
tained him more — sustained him throughout all his 
trials — ^^an abounding faith in the goodness of God 
and . the ctRcacy of prayer. Often was he found 
upon his knees, b}' those who entered his room to 
convc}' information or to solicit instruction. Thus 
strengthened, he felt that the great deliverance would 
come, though he might not live to see it. 

Marlin Gub- But it was obvious to those around him that he 
was growing feebler and feebler in body every day, 
and there was one man in the garrison, who believed, 
or pretended to believe, that he was growing feebler 
in mind. This was Mr. ]\Iartin Gubbins, the Finan- 
cial Commissioner.® He was endowed wdth a high 
order of genius, nearly allied to madness. It was 
impossible not to recognise his great intellectualf 
qualities, as well as his consummate jjersonal braveiy ; 
but his intellect ivas of an impulsive, an erratic 
character, such as to worry a chief, with all the 
responsibilities of. the situation cast upon him. A 
man who, being second, thinks that he ought to be 
first, is a thorn in the flesh of him ivho has the 
supreme command Martin Gubbins was such a 


* See the following extraet of n 
letter to Lord Canning: "You sent 
^ us a noble-hearted soldier as chief. 
And with him all promised well until 
it pleased God to send us this dire 
calamity. But Sir Henry Lawrence 
came to us attenuated and weak; 
and the severe mental anxiety wliich 
he has undergone has prostrated 
him greatly. Sir Henry Lawrence 
is no longer, I think, firm, nor his 


mental vision clear. How long, 
with little sleep, much anxiety, and 
overwork, any of us will retain clear- 
ness of judgment, who can tell?” 
— Jfr. Mariiii Gwbbins io Lori 
Canning, June 2, 1857. MS. Corre- 
spondence. 

f I may say liere that he visited 
me often (I think in 1858), and that 
T was greatly impressed by his intel- 
lectual attainments. 
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man. He was never quiet. He Avas never happy 1857. 

unless he Avas in opposition. It might have heen 
said of him, in imitation of AAdiat Avas said of John 
Lilburne, that, if he had been the onl}^ man left in 
LuclcnoAv, Martin AA’^ould have quarrelled Avith Gubbins, 
and Gubbins Avould liaA^e quarrelled Avith Martin. 

He saAv LaAvrence fading aAvay, and he hungered for 
the empty chair. The Chief Commissioner knCAv it, 
but he knew also that there was no man in the gar- 
rison more unfit to liaA'^e supreme control. So he 
telegraphed on the 4th of June to the Governor- 
General, saying : “ If anything happens to me during 
“ present disturbances, I earnest^ recommend that 
“ MajorBanks succeed me as Chief Commissioner, nnd Major Banis. 
“ Colonel Inglis in command of the troops, until better 
“ times arrive. This is no time for punctilio as regards 
“ seniority. They are the right men — ^in fact, the only 
“ men for the places. My Secretary entirely concurs 
“ Avith me on the above points.”^ He had at an earlier 
hour of the same day draAvn up a memorandumf in 
other Avords, and more limited in its significance. 

“ If anything happens to me during present dis- 
“ turbances, I recommend that Colonel Inglis succeed 
“ me in command, and that Major Banks be appointed 
“ to the command of one of the posts. There should 
“ be No Surrender. I commend my children and the 
“ LaAvrence Asylum to Government.” It is obvious 
that he had not then fully resolved to recommend 
Banks as his successor in the Chief Commissionership. 

It seems to have been an after-thought, or perhaps 

[This is copied from a draft in It does not seem to have been in- 
llic handwriting of Sir George tended for a telegram, but as a 
Couper, and si^ed by Sir Henry memorandum, in the event of his 
Lawrenoc. dentil, to be rend by his Staff and 

f 1 take this from a copy in the communicated to Government, 
handwriting of Mr. A. Lawrence. 
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1857. it was the result of a conference with his sagacious 
June. Secretarj’-. 

. But from whatsoever source the recommendation 
proceeded, it was a wise and politic, one. Major 
Banks was the Commissioner of the Lucknow Divi- 
sion. A little time before, he had been one of Lord 
Dalhousie’s most trusted officers. He was Military 
Secretary to that great statesman, then heavy with 
thought of the coming annexation of Oude. In 
the summer of 1855, the Governor-General was on 
a visit to the Heilgherry Hills. Thence in the month 
of June he despatched to the Home 'Government his 
exhaustive minute on the vast and still-increasing 
evils of Native misrule in Oude, and the duty of 
British interference. Nothing could he done until 
the decision of the Court of Directors should be 
communicated to him, but in the meanwhile it was 
expedient to make secret preparations for the depo- 
sition of the reigning prince and the extinction of 
the existing Government. To this end it was neces- 
sary, in the first instance, that a confidential officer 
should be despatched to Oude, to communicate with 
General Outram, our Resident at Lucknow, firstly, 
with regard to “ the military j)reparations that might 
be necessary ; and, secondly, to the civil arrange- 
ments which might be subsequently required.” ' For 
this important duty Major Banks was selected. . He 
received his instructions on the 19th of, July, and 
started on the following day for Calcutta, there to 
communicate with the President in Council, and 
afterwards to join Outram in Lucknow. He was a 
discreet and sagacious man; but still it was Lord 
Dalhousie’s duty to enjoin absolute secrecy.* Banks 

* “ And as it ■will be obvious to Honourable Court shall have been 
you that until the order of the received, entire secrecy should be 
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did his work well to the absolute satisfaetion of the 1857. 
Governor- General, whose former high opinion, 
evinced by the trust reposed in him, was greatly in- 
ereased b)' the manner of its discharge. And not only 
did the Governor-General entertain respect for his 
Sccretar}^ ; he felt a tender atfection for him as a man. 

All the softness of Dalhousic’s nature was expressed 
when he wrote to Banks and his wife. When, there- 
fore, the great project for the extinction of the Native 
dynasty in Oude had received the assent of the 
Home Government, and the scheme of British admi- 
nisti’ation had been prepared, it was certain that the 
man who had been second only to Outram as a 
pioneer of the great change, should have awarded to 
him a place in the Government of the newly-acquired 
province. He was appointed Commissioner of the 
most important division into which the province was 
partitioned — ^the Division of Lucknow — and being 
therefore at the Head-Quarters of the Government in 
constant corarannication with the Chief Commis- 
sioner, he soon won the good opinion of his chief, 
who recognised in him a great combination of pru- 
dence, sagacity, firmness, and courage. So Banks 
obtained, to his exceeding honour, the reversion of 
the Chief-Commissionership of Oude. 

This done, Lawrence felt great mental relief ; but Tl\c Provi- 
the physical weakness was increasing upon him, and 
he was at last persuaded by Dr. Fayrer — one of the 

obsemd in the proparnlion of mca- which nobody has any business to 
surcs whieli the Government m.ay ask questions. Your departure from 
not, after all, be authorised to ese- Calcutta may be managed without 
cute, you arc requested to observe any one being aware of it. Sur- 
alisoiutc silence as to the duty on miscs and suspicions of course can- 
whieh you are employed. Here and not be prevented ; but no conimuni- 
at Caieutta, it will be a sufficient cation for the purpose of your jour- 
answer to all curious inquirers, that' ncy need be made except to those 
you are employed by the Governor- already mentioned in this raemoran. 

General on public business, ns to dum.” — MS. Document. 

VOL. III. 2 K 
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1867. brightest ornaments of the Indian medical service — 
June. ^gyg q£ jjg reluctantly con- 

sented to make over the command, and appointed 
a Provisional Council, consisting of Mr. Gubbins, 
Mr. Ommaney, Colonel Inglis, Major Banks, and 
Major Anderson. But only for two or three days 
could Lawrence be induced to rest.* The strong 
spirit asserted itself again; and a certificate was 
wrung from Fayrer permitting him to return to his 
work, on condition that he would spare himself as 
much as was possible. But it was not possible for 
him to spare himself. The eagerness of his nature 
forebade him to cease from labour ; his deep love for 
his fellow-men would not suffer him to rest, so long 
as he thought that he could do anything for them. 

The brief interregnum had not been an uneventful 
one. Gubbins had attempted a “ coup” and failed. 
He had tried, whilst at the head of the Provisional 
Council, to eliminate the Poorbeah element wholly 
from the garrison of Lucknow. He had recom- 
mended, from the first, the disarming of the Sepoy 
regiments — but Lawrence had consistently opposed 
the. measure. As chief of the Provisional Council, 
he now thought that he might carry out this che- 


* "It was on the 9th of June that 
Lawrence appointed this Council. 
The order ran thus : ‘ As Dr. Fay- 
rer states that it is imperatively ne- 
cessary for my health that I should 
remain perfectly quiet for the next 
twenty-four liours, I appoint Mr. 
Gubbms, Mr. Ommaney, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Inglis, Major Anderson, 
and Major Banks to be a council to 
conduct the affairs of the province 
until I feel niysclf sufficiently conva- 
lescent to resume the Government. — 
H. M. Laweence, June 9, 1857.’ 
The Council saton the 10th and 11th. 
On the morning of the IStb, Law- 


rence, eager to return to his work, 
obtained from Dr. Eayrer a certifi- 
cate, somewhat reluctantly given, to 
the effect that, altliough he was ca- 
pable of resuming his duties, he 
should be spared as much mental 
and bodily fatigue as possible. Upon 
this Mr. Gubbins recommended that 
the powers of the Council should be 
continued, but that all important 
qiicstions should be referred to the 
General. Against this the other 
four members voted, and the powers 
of tlie Council ceased.” — Ztves of 
Indian Officers, 
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rislictl straingcm. So ho obtained tlic consent of 185?”. 
commanding officers to disarm the faithful remnants June* 
of their regiments and to send them on leave to their 
homes. But when La^Yrencc, to whom everything was 
promptly reported, was informed of this movement, he 
resolved at once, as far as was possible, to counteract 
it. He believed in the fidelity of the Sepoys, who 
had clung to us through good report and evil report, 
and he knew that he wanted them to aid in the de- 
fence of Lucknow. So it was partly from sentiment, 
partly from polic}', that when he rose from his sick 
couch and resumed the command, he sent messengers 
after these home-going Sepoys, and brought numbers 
of them, witli smiling faces, back to their posts.*' 

Tlie sudden collapse of the Provisional Council of Opposition of 
which l\Ir. Gubbins was the head, exceedingly dis. Hr. Gubimis. 
concerted the energetic financial minister. lie ex- 
pected a longer reign, and he found that lie had been 
“ hoist by his own petard.” Thus disappointed, he 
tried to persuade his comrades that Lawrence’s po- 
licy was feeble, that it would be wise to adopt more 
vigorous measures, and to .strike little blows in every 
possible direction. Referring to this on the day after 
his resumption of command, Lawrence wrote to Mr. 

Colvin at Agra: “!Mr. Gubbins is perfectly insane on 
what he considers energetic manly measures. His lan- 
guage has been so extravagant, that were he not 

* In a liiglily inlcrcsting memoir, bj Captain Etlgell, also a slnfl’-offi- j 

written by Colonel Wilson (the ccr, in which it. is stated that Ijaw- 
“ Staff Olliccr,” to whom also I am rcncc approved of the disarming, 
much indebted), and quoted by Mr. That Captain Edgcll liimself ap- 
Hcrinnn Mcrivalc in the second vo- proved of the disarming is certain, 
lume of the " Life of Sir licnrj for Gubbins writes he was the only 
Lawrence,” it is st.atcd that they olliccr who supported him. 1 find 
“returned with tokens of delight, that more than two years ago I had 
the honesty of whieh was verified by written the version of the affair 
llicir loyalty during the siege.’*’ given in the text, after eonversing 
Mr. Merivale, however, quotes niio- with Colonel Wilson and Sir George 
ther manuseript document, written Couper. 

2 K 2 
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rcallj' useful, I should he obliged to take severe mea- 
sures against him. He is the one malcontent in the 
garrison. All others, I believe, are satisfied that as 
much energy has been evinced as circumstances 
would permit.” This has never been questioned by 
any other than the man against whose counsel this 
protest was delivered. The true policy at this time 
was to defend Lucknow, which, it was certain, would 
be ere long in a state of siege. Concentration, not 
dispersion, Avas the great object to be attained. So 
all the goings-out here and there that Gubbins re- 
commended were for a time totally ignored. 

There Avas one of these recommendations, hoAvever, 
that Ave are bound to respect — Gubbins thought that 
assistance might be sent to CaAvnpore. Hoaa*, in the 
midst of all the tribulation at his OAA'n door, Henry 
Lawrence could still find time to consider, and sym- 
pathy to deplore, the dangers and distresses of his 
brethren at a distance, his correspondence in this 
month of June largely testifies. It well-nigh broke 
his heart to think that he could do nothing for 
Wheeler and the Cawnpore garrison, whatever their 
straits might be. What these straits were he hardly 
knew — so difficult was it to obtain correct informa- 
tion from the other side of the Ganges. “ We can- 
not,” he wrote, on the 13th, “get certain tidings 
from Cawnpore, although we have sent many mes- 
sengers ; but we have no reason to doubt that Ge- 
neral Wheeler still holds his ground. The mutineers 
hold the river bank for many miles beloAv and aboA'c 
Cawnpore, and search all passers. They at once 
seized all the boats and dreAv them to their OAvn bank. 
Would that Ave could help the ■ besieged — but our 
numbers, and the distance, and the river forbid the 
thought.” Three days afterAvards a letter was reemved 



1S57. 

Juno. 


fiYnn Sir llnirli AVijccler, with nn iinploriii" cry for 
hrlp : nncl ureat a*? was his own need Lav/rence would 
have sojjt it, if lie had hdieved that, the succours 
rould ever cross the river in safety. “ Wlicder asks 
for two htnidred Kuropcaus," he wrote on the 1 0th. 
** I would risk the aheence of so lar/re a portion of 
our small force, could 1 .see the sinalle.st prospect of 
its hdnjr .able to succour him. Hut no individual 
here coiiiiisant of facts, except- Mr. Guhhins, thinks 
we could carrv a sincle man across the river, n.s the 
enemy holds all the boats and completely cominniuls 
(he river. Ma)’ God Almighty defend Cawnporc, 
for no help cati we nfiord !’’• Those were days when 
all men were scramhling for the few EurojK*ans scat- 
tered about the country — when many thought of 
themsdves, regardless of (he fate of othcr.s, and cla- 
moured for help which could he given only by in- 
dicting heavy cost, perhaps ruin on the helpers. It 
would have been a (juestion, even if it had been i) 0 S- 
.tible to cross the river, whether Lawrence would 
have been justified in isending so largo a part of his 
little force to Cawnpore; hut -with (he impediment 
of which he spoke, looming so larg<'ly before him, it 
is simply a certainty (hat he would have been la- 
montahly wrong; for he would have sent all these 
men to dc-st ruction. 


But before the month of June was at an end, nn Advance of 
event hud occurred which changed the whole com- ‘ ® enemy, 

* He repealed Uiis in nlmosl Imd tnten plncc in consequence. I 
similar wonls, nl a Inter period, say- sincerely trust tlmt no sucli proposi- 
ii>{:; ‘'’i’licrc was a report tlmt the tioji will bo attended to, as it would 
bad ulTcrcd to escort tlic rc.sull in nothing but treachery and 
Cawnporc garrison to Allahabad, disgraco.” 
and llmt an armistice of two days 
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1S57. plexion of alfnirs at Lucknow. Having received in- 

Jimc. telligenco on tlie 29th of the inonth, which left no 

doubt that the enemy were mustering in great force, 
about ten or twelve miles from the capital, with intent 
of marching forward to attack it, Lawrence determined 
on the following morning to go out in strength to 
make a reconnoissance, and, at all events, to demon- 
strate that the English Avere still capable of action. 
It was not without much thought and some reluc- 
tance, that he resolved to issue orders for a move- 
ment, which his ignorance of the actual strength of 
the enemy seemed to render at least hazardous. The 
scouts had reported the strength of the insurgent 
force at nine regiments of Infantry, one regiment of 
Cavalry, and twelve guns. Mr. Gubbins laughed the 
estimate to scorn, and wrote “IVhat stuff!” upon the 
circular which communicated the intelligence to the 
chief officers of the garrison. That the irrepressible 
ardour of the Finance Commissioner prevailed over 
the military circumspection of the Brigadier-General 
is not to be doubted.* For, weeks past, Martin 
Gubbins had been urging upon the military autho- 
rities, the expedienc}^ of a foinvard movement, and 
had in his letters to the Governor-General and others 
protested 'against the prevailing policy of inaction. 
To these counsels Lawrence yielded at last ; and on 
- the morning of the 30th of J une, the flower of his 
force went forth along the road to Chinhut, but 
rather as a grand military promenade than with any 
definite thought of meeting the enemy. It w'as Law- 
rence’s intention, indeed, onl3»^ to proceed, along the 
great high road, as far as the Kokaralee Bridge, and 

* See a note on this subject in the back to Mr. Gubbins’s letter to 
Appendix. If any further evidence Lord Canning previously quoted in 
be required, the reader need look this booL 
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thorc, if no cno.my ^Yl‘ro sc<m»j to half (he force and 
to return to Lurhnow. 

'rhe foi *oe that :i'>'si'mhh d under anus on the. last 
inornijju of .lune consisted of three lunulrod men of 
(lie Queen’s 'J'ijirty-soeond, under Colonel Cast;; 
ahout two hundred Itifantry Sepoys, helieved fo lie 
faithful to their cm plovers ; n humlrt'd jiml twenty 
troopers of the Oude Irreyulnr IIorM*. ^aid to have 
heen principally Sikhs; and .n nuldtr little, hatid of 
^ ohmtecr (-avnlrv, with the uood Mood of KnMisli 
pMitlemeti in their wins, h'tmr »runs of a liyht fiehl 
battery (khtropcans), and six "inis of the Ottde Na- 
tive Arlillerv. with an eitihl-inch howitzer drawn hv 
an elephant, wore etpiippcd tojiecomjuiny the I'orcc — 
itj all altottt .seven lumdred men, onc-half of whom 
wcrt‘ Natives. Sir Htjiiry l.»awrcncc took cotjunand 
of tlte whole.* 

The morning was intens'cly hot.; and the march 
was lownrd.s tlte rising sun. .As often happetts, some 
of lite Europeans were in that unhinged, shaky con- 
dition with which the morning revenges itself on the 
constitution for the excesses of the preceding night, 
and Jtcarlv all were exhausted with much w'ntchingand 
work.t Tljere are only two thing.s in such a ca.su that 
can restore the balance of outraged nature — time tind 


* See Ilripniticr liiptiOfi rfpoH, 
from «liirli ] linvf> t-'ilcii llic itclniU 
in itif tcict ; but Uic SlalT Oflioer, n 
Jiiij*.; n linlilc nulliority, i‘nr:ik5 only 
of “n Inmilrcd mul fifiy of the 
Tllirly•^^ronll from the Mulclice- 
IJaliwun." 1 conclmlc that tliis is 
merely an ncpidental omit'ion of 
Iho'c" from the canionmrnt. Tlic 
.Staff Officer aay.s that t!in howitzer 
waa draw n hy •* Ofo elephants;" Sir 
Geor;;c Couper and Dr. Vayrer nay 
hy ciir. Tlic point, is of little im- 
portance except as illustrative of 
the difficully of ascertainiiiK the 


exact tiuth in respect of military dc- 

t An eye-witness writes to mo; 
"They were worn out with the cx- 
cen'ive lahonr wliieh liad heen im- 
posrd on them in heing under arnts 
ail day and all niglit fur some weeks. 
] rcniarkcd to Ijawrcnec ns they 
stood on the Iron lliidge, just ns tho 
sun was rising and the word tomoro 
on was given, that they looked more 
like men who had juk come off n 
hard day’s work flmn just startin'; on 
one. ll is cerlnin they got nothing 
before starting.’’ 


is-ir. 

Jim : 

June .lO, 
The to 
Ciiinluc. 
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1837. further potations. But the stimulant of the morning 
Jur.c30. dram was not served out to the men, and they 
marched out of Lucknow, for the most part, languid 
and .dispirited, and with little heart for the work 
before them. Some dropped by the way. Others 
drooped, but toiled on. It was no thought of the 
enemy that caused them to flag. For there was a 
general feeling in the Force that, few as they were in 
numbers, they were more than a match for any mul- 
titude of the enemy that could be brouglit against 
them. 

Thus the Force marched on to the Kokaralee 
Bridge, at Avhich point the efforts of the skilled road- 
makers had ceased, and the onward route was loose 
and uneven, and muddy with much rain. Here the 
British Force was halted. Ho sign of an enemy had 
been seen ; and it was thought that the order would 
be given for the countermarch to Lucknow. Weary 
and thirsty, the men looked around for something to 
refresh them j but tliere was nothing more support- 
ing for the Europeans than the water in the leather- 
bags of the bhcestecs. They were in no mood to go 
further, on that hot June morning, and joyfully they 
stood with their faces towards Lucknow. But sud- 
denly the order was issued for an advance to Chin- 
hut.*^ So the regiments were again countermarched. 
Lawrence had placed himself at the head of the 
Force, and was bent on a further reconnoissance. 
So they struggled along the rugged causeway, and, 
about nine o’clock, they were approaching the village 
c battle of of Ishmael-gunj. Then it became clear that they 
linbut. •xvere at no great distance from the main body of the 
insurgent army. Their round-shot were pouring 

* Captain Wilson, Assistant -Adjutant -General, vras sent with this 
order to Colonel Inglis. 
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into our columns. So Lawrence drew up liis troops. 
5^he Tliirty-second lay in a hollow to the left of the 
road ; in the centre, under charge of Bonham of the 
Bengal Artilleiy, the great howitzer was posted ; to 
the right, a little in advance of the heavj’- ordnance, 
were the light European guns — and still further to 
the right the Irregular Cavalry and the Volunteers. 
For a little while there was a dubious* conflict of 
artillery. The sheUs from the howitzer were sent 
bursting into the enemy’s camp ; and a continual 
stream of round-shot was poured in from our light 
batteries, but at too great a range to do much mis- 
chief in the ranks of the mutineers. To the fire of 
the British guns the enem)' responded with “ beauti- 
ful precision,” But the battle was not to be fought 
in this way. After a brief luU, which made our 
people think that the mutineers were retiring, they 
were seen to extend themselves out, in both direc- 
tions, Cavalry, Infaiitiy, and Artillery, as though to 
outflank us both on the right and on the left. Then, 
for the first time, the British leaders knew with what 
they had to contend. The plain between Ishmael- 
gunj and Chinhut was one “ moving mass of men.” 
Steadily and compactly, as though on a field-day 
under a general of division, the Sepoy regiments, 
flaunting their standards, advanced to the attack.* 
Our field-pieces opened on their columns, but with 
little effect, and soon the battle became a rout. 

It was, indeed, impossible to resist the rush of the 

* The following is from the very ing from every ravine and bunch of 
graphic account of an cyc-witness, grass in our front. As to the mass 
Mr. Lawrence, of the Civil Service, of troops, they came on in quarter- 
who was serving with the Volunteer distance columns, the standards 
Horse; “Regiment after regiment waving in their places, and every- 
of the insurgents poured steadily thing performed as steadily as pos- 
towards us, the flanks covered with sible. A field-day on parade could 
a foam of skirmishers, the light puffs not have been better.” — Sees’s Siege 
of smoke from their muskets float- of Lucknow. 
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swarming enemy. Miserably over-matched as we 
were, the main hope of our little party of British 
troops had been in their guns. But, unhappily, the 
greater number of our field-pieces were manned by 
Native artillciymen; and their treachery broke out in 
the hour of our sorest need. Some of the black gunners 
cut their traces and went off with the horses, over- 
turning the guns upon the field whilst the Native 
Cavalry turned and fled with all speed along the 
Lucknow Road. We had now only the companies 
of the Thirty-second, a few English gunners, and the 
Volunteer Cavalry, upon whom the General could 
rel}*^ to stem the onslaught of the insurgent multitude. 
The enemy had gained possession of the village of 
Ishmael-gunj, and were pouring a deadly fire of 
grape and musketry into our distressed people. Then 
came the time to storm the village. But it was a 
forlorn hope. The Colonel was shot down, and two 
of his officers fell mortally wounded beneath the 
dreadful fire of the enemy. Seeing this, the men of 
the Thirty-second, wear}', dispirited, and weak for 
want of sustenance, who had been lying down in a 
hollow, rose up and fell back.f And the Native In- 
fantry ^ptJichments, faithful among the faithless, 
posted on the right of the British Force, gave back 
a brisk shower of musket-balls in answer to the 
musketry of their countrymen. 

But it was useless to maintain the unequal conflict. 
The enemy, having outflanked us, were endeavouring 


* The current statement that all 
the Oude guns \rere so se^ed, mast 
be accepted vrith some limitation. I 
believe that only a part of the battery 
was served in this manner. One 
unpublished statement says that 
only two of the six guns were over- 
turned. Sir George Couper saw 


Captain Wilson (the " Staff OEcer”) 
spike two of them — ^the carriages of 
which were not overturned. IVilson 
did the work with the end of a 
bayonet. 

t One highly credible informant 
assures me tuat they did not fire a 
shot. 
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to surround our little Force ; and had they hemmed 1S57, 

\is in on nil sides, it would have been ,i merciful — a 3C. 

mirnculons deliverance, if a single man had escaped. 

So Lawroicc gave the orders for a retreat. It was a 
disastrous, but not wholly an inglorious one. To 
save the guns and the wounded was not possible in 
the face of such overwhelming numbers. Three field- 
pieces of the Oude Batter}' and the heavy howitzer, 
in spite of all Bonham’s heroic eflbrts, were left in the 
hands of the enemy.* And many wounded men were 
left helpless on the field to die where they had fallen, 
or to be cut to pieces. 

Among these was Colonel Case, who la}', with open Dcnil) of 
eyes, gi’asping his faithful sword in the agony of Colonel Case, 
death. Captain Ba.ssano, who had sought for his 
fallen leader among the dead and the dying, had en- 
deavoured to remove him, and had proposed to bring 
some of the men of his regiment to his aid. But the 
wounded soldier had rejected all offers of assistance, 
and when pressed further by his friend, had reminded 
him, with a chivalry worthy of the dying Sydney, 


* The conspicuous "ollaulry of 
Licutcnnul Bouiiam on tins occasion 
deserves more tiinn tliis passing 
notice. I cannot better repair the 
omission in the text tlian liy Riving 
the following details from Mr. Gull- 
bins’s “ Mutinies in Oiuili “ The 
European artillery limbered up and 
went to the rear; and Sir Henry 
Lawrence ordered Lieutenant Bun- 
ham to retire with the 8-ineh 
howitzer. Tlnfortunalely, the ole- 

f )hant whieh was attached to tlic 
imber had got frigid cned when the 
firing began, and had run off with 
it. Spare hnlloeks had been brought 
out to meet such an accident, but 
the friglitcncd drivers had let them 
loose. Lieutenant Bonham seized 
the limber of a waggon, and mount- 
ing on the leading liorsc brought it 


up to the howitzer. Dismounling, 
however, to nllneh the limber to the 
gim, the native riders galloped off 
with it. At this time Captain 11 ar- 
dingc brought np the proper limber 
with the clephanl; but tuc animal 
was so restless under fire that the 
utmost exertions of the untrained 
gunners failed to attaeh the trail of 
the howitzer to the limber. The 
enemy was pressing on, taking ad- 
vantage of every break in the ground 
and of every cover to pour in a 
murderous fire of musketry. A 
bullet struek Lieutenant Bonham, 
who was earried oft' and put ujinn a 
limber, and the howitzer was aban- 
doned. At this time many of the 
artillery-drivers detached their horses 
from the guns and ammunition- 
waggons and took to flight.” 
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' that he was still commanding officer, and had gasped 
out his last orders by telling Bassano to rejoin his 
corps. A loving, tender-hearted woman was waiting 
for his return to the Residency, but tlie soldier was 
stronger than the husband in that awful crisis, and 
he would not take a man from his duty. He was a 
true-hearted, fine-tempered, English gentleman, of a 
genial nature, beloved by all who knew him ; and 
there were few better soldiers in our camp. 

Sir Henry Lawrence had been forward in the 
fight. He had moved from point to point unharmed 
amidst the thick fire of the enemy, and by his side his. 
Secretary, George Couper, sinking the scribe in the 
soldier, had ridden on the battle-field as the aide-de- 
camp of his chief. In the crisis of the action, Avhen 
the Thirty-second were falling fast and the activity 
of the enemy was at its height, Lawrence brought up 
a nine-pounder, and, though well knowing that there 
was not a shot in the tumbril, ordered the artillery- 
men to serve the gun and to light port-fire. By this 
timely display of fictitious strength he held the in- 
surgents in check, until the Thirty-second had retired. 
The excitement of the action over, his physical weak- 
ness asserted itself, but the strong will sustained 
him nobly.* He had ordered out his carriage to 
meet him, intending, after the reconnoissance, to re- 
turn in it to Lucknow ; but the horses were needed 
for the guns : so he kept his saddle to the last, and 
rode on towards Lucknow.f He had been in the 

* I am assured that the state- has been erroneously made, and, I 
ment, so often repeated, that Sir am sorry to say, that in a former 
Henry Lawrence, at the Kokaralee work I helped to gjve it currency. 
Bridge, exclaimed, in great anguish It was said that, after the battle of 
of mind : “ M.y God ! my God I and Chinhut, Lawrence was brought 
I brought them to this !” is a pure home on a gun-carriage. But Sir 
invention. George Couper, an undeniable au- 

t A different statement to this thority, assures me that the General 
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rear, endeavouring to animate the ThirLy-second, 18 R 7 . < 

until he reached a narrow lane leading straiglit to 
the Iron Bridge. He then asked Inglis if lie thonglit / 

he might make a short cut to the Residency witliout 
detriment to his reputation as a soldier, to prepare the 
people there for what was coming and make the neces- 
sary arrangements. Inglis answered that in his opinion 
no possible blame could fall upon the General ; so 
Lawrence left him in command, and accompanied by 
Wilson and George Gouper galloped into the Resi- 
dency — ^but they did not anticipate the head of the 
retreating column by more than a quarter of an. 
hour. 

At the Kokaralee Bridge, the scene of the morn- Twi rdmA, 
ing's halt, a large party of the enemy’s Hors^i, having 
doubled round our rear, had taken post v/ith the ob- 
ject of cutting off our retreat. At first they were 
taken for our own Cavaliy, and all offensive move- 
ments against them were stayed. But v/hen the 
truth was apparent. Radcliffe’s little body of Mounted 
Yolunteers went at them with tnumyh&ut audacity 
and swept away the obstruction. ZNever vras a nobler 
charse of British boi^emen against more tremendoJJLS 
odds. Some thirty-five or forty sabres Hashed m the 
mornins sun. as Hadcliffe s loud, clear voi% gave out 
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isn7. not stand to Ijcnr the shock, but tied with their five 
June :jo. linndi’cd troopers and two field-guns to cover them.’^' 
Kor did the services of the Volunteers on that June 
morning end wit h that glorious exploit. It was theirs 
all along the road to cover the retreat of our In- 
fantry as they fell back upon Lucknow. The heat was 
excessive ; and our men, exhausted and parched with 
thirst, could scarce!}' drag their weary limbs along 
the road. Some jostled for scats on the limbers of 
the guns and waggons which had been saved ; others 
sought a little help by holding on to the stirrup- 
leathers of the Voluntcci’s. The water-carriers had 
deserted, and all sustenance was far from them. In- 
deed, they were in piteous plight. TJic insurgent 
Cavalry were following them — ^nay, sometimes getting 
a-head of them, and our wretched pcojile had to fight 
their Avny against dreadful odds to the capital. Every- 
thing was against them. Even the muskets of the 
Thirty-second were so foul, that cap after cap exploded 
to no purpose upon the hammer, and men at last 
gave up discharging their pieces in despair.t 


Weak as we were in European troops, this was a 
tremendous disaster. A hundred and nineteen of 
our little body of English soldiers had been struck 
down by the fire of the enemy or the fierce heat of 
the moniing sun. All further possibility of ofiensive 
movements was now gone; and even bare defence 
was difficult against such odds. The insurgents 

■» See Mr. Lawrence’s "Narra- lieard their officers imploring them 
tive,” quoted by Mr. Bees. to stand and return the enemy’s 

t This is stated by Giiljbins (page fire.” Giibbius refers to the retreat 
S12), but another informant assures — not to the action at Chinhut — but 
me that : “ They never tried. At the pieces must have been foul, when 
least I never saw them, although I the regiment started, if at all. 
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came streaming on to the banks of the Goomtee, and 
as our people entered the Residency, fast and fierce 
came the round shot from the rebel guns. To those 
who had remained in Lucknow, whilst this unhappy 
expedition was in progress, and especially to the 
Englishwomen in the Residency, who watched the 
return of our beaten troops from its windows,* the 
moment was one of intense anxiety. The vast as- 
semblage of the enemy could be clearly seen on the 
opposite bank of the river. In a little while they 
might swarm into the city. The Iron Bridge was com- 
manded by the guns of the Redan Battery and the Stone 
Bridge by the fire from the Mutchee Bhawun.f But 
there were other means of crossing the river, and it 
was soon seen that whilst some were planting their bat- 
teries on the opposite bank, others were collecting 
boats lower down forthe passage of the Goomtee. Be- 
fore noon they had invested our positions. The streets 
were deserted by the people. Contemporary writers 
describe the aspect of Lucknow as that of a great 
“ city of the silent” — the silence broken only by the 
boom of the cannon and the rattle of the musketry. 
The hum of voices and the clatter of wheeled ve- 
hicles were gone — and in their place was the roar 
of the battle. The audacity of the enemy was superb. 
The passage of the river accomplished, the mutineers 
speedily occupied the houses, in the most command- 

* Take as an illuskalion the on guns; some fell down and died 
following from Lady Inglis’s jour- from exhaustionnot half a mile from 
nal. It should be premised that the our position. The enemy followed 
writ er was at the time suSeiing them to the bridge close to the Re- 
under the infliction of small-pox. sidency, which was defended by a 
“ You may imagine our feelings of company of the Tliirty-second under 
anxiety and consternation. I posted Mr. Edmonstone, a gallant young 
myself and watched the poor men officer. I could see the smoke of 
coming in ; a melancholy spectacle, the musketry and plainly discerned 
ndeed— no order, one alter tlie the enemy on the opposite bank of 
other; some riding; some wounded, the river.” 
supported by their comrades ; some f Gubbins, p. 215. 
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1S57. ing positions, near tlie Residency and the Mutchee- 
une 30. BJjawun, and looplioling them in the most effective 
manner, poured in upon us a tremendous shower of 
musketry that never slackened, day or night.* 

In this conjuncture it was one of Sir Henry Law- 
rence’s first thoughts to send off’ an express to Mr. 
Tucker at Benares, inclosing a note to Brigadier 
Havelock, acquainting him with the situation at 
Lucknow, and urging him to press on to its relief. 
“ This morning,” he wrote, “ we went out eight miles 
to meet the enemy, and we were defeated and lost 
five guns, through the misconduct chiefly of our 
Hative artillerymen, many of whom have deserted. 
The enemy have followed us up, and we have now 
heen besieged for four hours, and shall probably to- 
night be surrounded. The enemy are very bold, and 
our Europeans are veiy low. I look upon our posi- 
tion as ten times as bad as it was yesterday. Indeed, 
it is now critical. We shall be obliged to concentrate, 
if we are able. We shall have to abandon much 
supplies, and to blow up -much powder. Unless we 
'are relieved quickly, say in fifteen or twenty daj's, 
we shall hardly be able to maintain our position.”f 
Thus were epitomised the day’s disaster and its pro- 
bable results. Lawrence’s anticipations were abun- 
dantly fulfilled. Before the new month had com- 
menced the enemy Avere raging against us on every 
side; and it had become a matter of necessity to 
abandon the Mutchee-BhaAvun and to concentrate 
all our force within the walls of the Residency, 
f But how was this concentration to be effected ? 

.fuichce- The ground between the Residency and the Mutchee- 
iliawun. ^ 

* "The majority of the rebel Artillery dashed across the bridge.” 
force crossed at sunset, and it ^as — MS. Memorandum, 
a beantifol sight the rray their Horse f MS. Correspondence. 
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Bhawun was coinmaiidcil by the enemy. To have 
sent a messenger with a letter would probably liave 
been to have- revealed, and, tlicrefore, to have frus- 
trated, our designs. Fortunatelj' we were not with- 
out an alternative. Tlie foresight of Lawrenee’s 
engineers had caused the rude machinery of a tcle- 
gra])h to be erected on the roof of the llosidcnc}’’, 
and the nature of the signals had been agreed upon 
and wsis well tindenstood between the inmates of the 
two buildings.* But it was a sendee of diiliculty and 
danger so to work this improvised semaphore, as to 
convc)' to the garrison of the iMutchee-Bhawun in- 
stnictions to blowup the building and to withdraw 
the garrison under cover of the night ; for the insur- 
gents, seeing our people actively emplo3’cd on the 
roof of the Rc.sidcnc)', though probably not undcr- 
.standing the moaning of the movement, poured in 
such a deadly .shower of rifle-balls from a command- 
ing position on the top of the Gaol, that it was not 
until three hours had been spent, “ under a broiling 
sun and a heavj' fire," that, mainly by the personal ex- 
ertions of Captain Fulton and Mr. George Lawrence, 
orders were conveyed to the Mutchee-Bhawun. Then 
there was an interval of intense suspense at the Resi- 
dency. The movement, upon which so much de- 
liendcd, was to be made at midnight. It was possible 
that it might be suspected, or if not suspected, it 
might be discovered by the enemy’s sentries or scouts, 
and onr retreat thus intercepted. To avert such a 
calamity, orders were issued by LaAvrence to open, a 
little before midnight, a distracting fire from all the 
guns and mortars in our batteries, and thus to cover 

* “It simply consisted of one black stuffed bags, each liaving its 
post willi a oar at ihc top, from own pulley to ■work it .” — Journal of 
which were suspended in one row a Stajf-Officer. 

•VOL. iir. 2 L 
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1857. the retirement of the garrison. This was completely 
Jnlji. successful. By God’s providence the hazardous 
movement was effected without the loss of a mari- 
At the appointed time they marched into the Resi- 
dency, bringing with them their treasure and their 
guns.*^ Had the enemy compassed our designs, it is 
probable that but few of our party would Lave 
escaped "with their lives, and it is certain that the 
guns and the treasure would have fallen into the 
enemy’s hands. 

But it was necessary that our people on retiring 
from the Mutchee-Bhawun should leave much that 
was dear to us behind them. The building had been 
appropriated to the uses of a great storehouse and 
magazine. It was rich with commissariat stores; 
with powder and with small-arm ammunition. These 
could not be taken away by the retiring garrison ; so 
arrangements •were made to destroy them. The 
Mutchee-Bha-wun and all its contents were to be 
rendered, so far as a great explosion could render 
them, unserviceable to the enemy. This work was 
intrusted to Lieutenant Thomas, of the Madras 
Artillery, who laid the train — and soon after Colonel 
Palmer and his men had secured themselves within 
the Residency-walls, a pillar of fire was seen to rise 
from the Mutchee-Bhawun. The welcome sight was 
followed by the sound of a loud explosion ; and then 
presently was seen a great cloud of smoke which 
hung for some time in mid-air over the shattered 
building and proclaimed its evacuation. Two hun- 

* Tlic enterprise, however, nc.irly the arlillcrymcn at the guns above, 
mi'carried, owing to a misiindcr- wliifli, loaded willi grape, covered 
standing, Tlic story is thus told hy the entrance, mistook the works for 
the SlalT-Ofuccr. "A very serious ‘Open with grape,’ and were already 
accident had nearly happened. The at the guns, when an ofiicer put lliciii 
Icadingmcn, finding the gates closed, right. ITjc whole force came in 
shouted out, ‘ Open the gate?,’ and without a shot being fired.” 
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(li’cd and fifty barrels of gunpowder, with large IS57. 
quantities of small-arm ammunition, had been blown Jub’l— 2. 
up ; and much good food for our people was sacri- 
ficed at the same time. But the junction of the garri- 
sons was too great a gain for there to be much dispo- 
sition to count the cost. The cheers wliich greeted 
the arrival of Palmer and his followers showed how 
intense was the satisfaction in the Residency. Eveiy 
man felt that a great danger had been escaped — that 
a great deliverance had come ; and thanked God for 
the providential dispensation. 

But a terrible revenge awaited us. On the morrow, 
nay, on the same morning (for the Mutchee-Bhawun iicnry 
was exploded after midnight), a great calamity over- 
took not onl}'^ the Lucknow garrison, but the whole 
British nation. At dawn of day. Sir Hemy Law- 
rence had risen, and, with his wonted actmty, had 
superintended the new arrangements that had become 
iiccessaiy, owing to the welcome accession of force 
which the dark hours had brought him. He had 
seen new detachments posted and new guns planted ; 
and when the morning sun had become oppressive, 
he had returned to the Residency, and had laid him- 
self down to rest on a couch in his sitting-room — or, 
more correctly it should be said, to transact business 
in a recumbent position, for it was only rest of body 
that was allowed to him. His nephew, George Law- 
rence, was l 5 dng on another couch in the same room. 

B)’ the General’s side stood Captain Wilson, Assistant 
Adjutant-General, with one knee on the couch, read- 
ing an official memorandum, and waiting the orders 
of his chief. There was also a Native servant in the 
room. Whilst AVilson was still reading, a crashing 
noise was heard ; then the room was filled wth 
smoke and dust, through which nothing could be 

2 L 2 
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seen. The Staff-Officer was thrown to the ground, 
but, on recovering himself, he cried out, “ Sir Henry, 
are you hurt?” , At first there was no answer ; but, 
after a little while, the feeble voice of the Chief Com- 
missioner was heard to say, “ I am killed !” And 
when the smoke cleared away, it was seen that the 
bed on which Lawrence lay was crimson with his 
blood. A shell from the howitzer, which Bon- 
ham had fought so gallantly at Chinhut, had ex- 
ploded in the General’s room, and a fragment of it 
had wounded him fearfully on the upper part of the 
left thigh.* 

Dr. Fayrer was at once summoned to the General’s 
assistance by Mr. George Lawrence, the only one in 
the room who had escaped unhurt. He found that 
Sir Henry had been removed to a small apartment, 
hot so much exposed, adjoining the drawing-room, 
and there he lay on a couch near the window, sur- , 
rounded by his friends. Though he seemed to be 
under the - impression that even then he was in the 
agonies , of death, he was talking quite calmly to the 
people about him. When Fayrer had examined the 
wound, - Lawrence asked how long he had to live, 
and when the surgeon replied that his patient might 
survive for about- two days, the sufferer expressed 
surprise and, doubt, for he thought that his end 
was nearer at hand.f The most that human skill 
could do for him was to mitigate the. pain of his 
dying hours. The amputation of the mutilated dimb - 
would have been fruitless — a doubtful operation on a 

* It IS a striking instance of tlie When the former was exhorted to 
manner in .. which what is called shift his quarters .he answered that 
"the doctrine' of chances” may be it was not likely that another shell 
falsified by actual events, that a shell would burst in the same room, 
had burst, on the preceding day, in f Some accounts say three— bxA 
the same room, between Lawrence Dr. Fayrer assures me that he said 
and Couper, leaving both unhurt, “Forty-eight hours.” 
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Y^Mingcr niul stronger man, n cruel cxjicriment on 1857. 
one .«o feeble and worn as the good General. The 2 — 
little life that was left in him might still be service- 
able to his countrymen, and it was right to protract 
it to tljc utmost. He had work still to do, and he 
did it with all the firmness and collcctedncss of health. 

Death did not. steal upon him like a thief in the 
night. He had alread}' bethought himself of what 
was to be done in the event of the mortal blow 
deseending upon him, and there was, therefore, no 
hurrv or confii.-ion at the last. He had obtained the 
.•sanction of Government to the appointment of Major 
Hanks as his successor in the oflicc of Chief Com- 
missioner ; and he now formally made over the 
charge to him. On Colonel Inglis he conferred the 
chief military command, associating with him Major 
Andcr.«on in a kind of council. This done, he pre- 
jiared himself to give his last instructions to his suc- 
cessors. But the position of the house in which he 
lay was so exposed to the fire of the enemy, that it 
w.'is thought best to remove him to another; so ho 
was carried, with all tenderness and care, to Dr. 

Fayrer s residence, which was less within the reach of 
the rebel guns, though open to their musketiy. 

There his last hours were passed. There he pre- 
pared himself for the great change that was coming 
upon him. 

And in those last hours, all that was admirable in 
the soldier, the statesman, and the Christian gentle- 
man, was evinced with a grandeur and beauty of 
utterance that impressed the understandings and 
touched the hearts of all who were admitted to his 
])resencc, and made even those who had sometimes 
dillered from him in life feel that a great and good 
man was passing away from the scene. The old 
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1867. watchword of Derry rung in his dying ears; and his 
July 2— 4. counsel was, “No surrender!” “Let every 
man,” he said, “ die at his post ; hut never make 
terms. God help the- poor women and children!” 
The various detailed orders which he issued, some of 
a public, some of a personal character, were taken 
down by Major Banks. They showed alike the 
sagacity and the tenderness of the dying man. He 
thought nauch of those about him, now beleaguered 
in the Lucknow Residency — ^much also of those at a 
distance, his children, his kindred, his friends, and 
those “ little ones,” for whom he had done so much 
— ^the boys and girls of the Lawrence Asylum. 
When all his dying wishes had been noted down, he 
bade farewell to his comrades, asking forgiveness if 
he had offended any one by asperity of speech, and 
dwelling on the vanity of human greatness and the 
all-sufficingness of the Saviour’s love. There was no 
one in that garrison so stern or cold as not to be 
melted to tears in his presence. 

Except when, on one or two occasions, chloroform 
was administered to deaden the sense of pain, he re- ' 
mained in fuU possession of his faculties nearly to the 
last. He expressed great interest in the progress of the 
siege, and earnestly inquired, from time to time, into 
the events which were passing around him. Neither 
the booming of the guns, nor the rattle of musketry, 
seemed greatly to disturb him. The outer sense was 
deadened by the stronger inward sentiments of love 
of God and love of Man — strongest of all in his last 
hours. The sting of death was not in any thought 
of himself. He believed that he had done his duty ; 
he knew that he had tried to do it. And he desired 
that on his tomb should be engraven the words, 

“ Here lies . Heniy Lawrence, who tried to do his 
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lie adiletl that he wished to he hnried pri- I8r.7. 
vately, “ without any fuss.” And so when, on the 
morning of the -Ith of dnly, after bidding farewell to 
his comrades, he passed away to his rest, they covered 
np the body until the shades of night had fallen 
npon the scene; and then some European soldiers 
were sent to remove the remains of their late chief to 
a grave which had been prepared for him in a trench 
within the Ilcsidoncy gi'ounds. Tlicy lifted up the 
coverlet and kissed him reverentially on the fore- 
head ; and then he was laid in the same grave with 
some men of his old regiment, who had been killed 
in the coni'se of the day. 

U’lic character of Sir Hemy Lawrence has been cimracicr of 
imperfectly sketched at the very commencement 
this History. I do not think that I could vTitc any- 
thing that cun add to a reputation, than which there 
is none purer or brighter in all the annals of our 
great Indian Empire. Men of all classes and all cha- 
racters mourned his death as a personal affliction. 

And this sympathy, so strong, so general, was but 
the echo or response to the catholic utterances of his 
own sympathising nature. All men loved him because 
he loved all men. It was this sympathy that so 
especially suited him for the work of Indian Govern- 
ment. Without sympathy we may rule with power ; 
but we cannot govern with wisdom. It has been 
observed elsewhere that he was wont to say and to 
write that “ it is the due admixture of Romance and 
Reality that best carries a man through life;” and 
that what he said and wrote he did — or rather he 
was. It was the Romance of his nature that placed 
him in the front rank of our Indian heroes, and to 
some extent, indeed, has given him a plaee to him- 
self in the great story of our national heroism. For 
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I8ii7. it is a special circumstance of Sir Henry Lawrence’s 
July 4. career, tliat, tliougli it has produced this great im- 
pression on the minds of men, it was not wliolly a 
successful one. It was overclouded failures and em- 
bittered by disappointments. And it was not, on the 
other hand, marked by anj^ salient achievements of 
peculiar lustre. It had no Trafalgar, no Waterloo ; 
no great peaceful triumph wrought out to the happy 
end. TJie student, of a future generation, when asked 
what Sir Heniy Lawrence did, may not always be 
ready wuth an answer ; but all will tell jiromptly what 
he was. And man}', perhaps, will say that they do not 
quite know why of all men, of whom they had ever 
read in Indian history, lie seemed to be tlie flower ; 
but that they cannot help feeling it. It is a senti- 
ment rather than a conviction, and no one cares to 
analyse or to explain it. 

But that the Eomantic did not overlay the Real, 
in the character of Sir Henry Lawrence, is shown by 
the estimation in which he was held for good j)rac- 
tical work by the Governments under wliich he 
served. “ We have suffered a sad loss,” wrote Lord 
Canning to the President of the Board of Gonti’ol. 

“ Poor Henry Lawrence died on the ith, of a wound 
received on the 2nd, and I do not know the person 
Avho can fill his place. Of all men in India, he is the 
one whose loss is least reparable at this moment. He 
w'onld have been invaluable in the pacification of the 
troubled districts hereafter, both as a soldier and a 
civilian.” And the Home Government paid to him, 
as a living statesman, the highest tribute that could 
be paid to one of their Indian servants. On the 22nd 
of July, a Court of Directors of the East India Com- 
pany, not then knowing the calamity which had 
overtaken the nation, passed a Resolution appointing 
Sir Henry LavTence to be Provisional Govei’nor- 
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General “ on tlie death, resignation, or coming away 1857. 
of Viscount Canning,” 1 never saw so great unani- 
raity in that assembly. No one then present doubted 
for a moment that Henry Lawrence was the manj 
pre-eminently qualified above all others, to succeed 
tlie ruler who was then bearing up so bravely against 
the manifold trials by which he was surrounded. 

And all sorrowed bitterly when they learnt that the 
commission which had been sent to him, under the 
most willing sanction of the Crown, had been ad- 
dressed to one who, ere the letter reached Lucknow, 
had been many weeks l 3 ung in the grave. The sad- 
ness was shared by the whole nation. But though 
the great reward never reached him, not on that 
account is the example one less to be cherished. It 
is not less sweetly encouraging, because it “blossomed 
in the dust.” 


Days passed, and the fury of the siege continued. The Siege 
At every possible point on which guns could be 
posted, so as to bear upon our position, batteries were 
erected, and an incessant shower of shot and shell 
was poured upon the British Residency and its out- 
works; whilst on all elevated places, as on the 
summits of mosques and mansions, skilled marksmen 
were planted, sharp-eyed and steady-handed, watch- 
ing for the appearance of a white face beyond the 
cover of our defences.* Those defences had been 


■* " Our heaviest losses hare been 
caused by the lire from the enemy’s 
sliarpsUooters stationed in the ad- 
joining mosques and liouses of tlie 
Native nobility, the necessity of de- 
strojing which had been repeatedly 
drawn to the attention of Sir Henry 
Lan rence by the Staff of Engineers. 
But his invariable reply was, ‘ Spare 


fhe holy places and private property 
too as innch as possible;’ and we 
have consequently suli'ered severely 
from our very tenderness to the re- 
ligious prejudices and respect to the 
rights of our rebellious citizens and 
soldiery.” — Report of Brigadier 
Inglis" 
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1^57. grcnily strcngtliciiocl after the rough and read}' 
■'‘''y* Ihshion to which hard necessity liad driven us. There 
was nothing, of whatsoever value, so long as sub- 
stance and solidity and power of resistance were in it, 
that was not turned to account by our people for pur- 
poses of temporary fortification. Tables and side- 
boards, wardrobes and chitFoniercs, were gathered 
together and piled up as barricades. And some, 
when they brought forth the treasures of poor Flet- 
cher I'laycsls library,*' to receive the assaults of the 
adversary’s ammunition, must have thought, with 
some bitter-sweet reminiscences of their reading of 
the “ Scotch novels” at home, of the defence of Colonel 
Mannering’s house with the Dominie’s cherished folios. 
Even the records of the Government were dragged 
from their hiding-places to afford shelter to our 
garrison, and many ponderous volumes, perhaps of 
no other value, were put to unexpected uses as muni- 
ments of war, making for the besieged paper-walls of 
serviceable thickness and strength. 

Into the work of defence our people — officers and 
men alike — flung themselves with an amount of 
vigorous self-devotion seldom paralleled in the military 
history of the world. There was no duty to which 
officers, of whatever rank, did not apply themselves 


* Gapiniii Plotchcr Hayes, of (May 30) has been already deseribed 
whom mention has been made in — leaving bis men (Irregular Ca- 
earlier parts of tliis history, had a valry) at Bliowgaon under tlic eom- 
passion for perilous onlcrnrises. Ho manu of Lieutenant Barbor. At 
was always eager to volunteer for Mynpooree lio learnt that his men 
some detnelicd servieo. It has been were disaflceled — but lie did not 
scon tlint lie was at Cawnporo up to take much heed of the report, and 
tbo 2Gth of May (vol. ii,, p. 296). waited till tlio morning of the 31at 
Ho went thonoo intending to render to join his troopers at Biiowgaon, 
assistance to Colonel Smitii at Fut- accompanied by Captain Carey of 
teligurh — but was dissuaded from ' tlio Sovcnloontu. On the way tho 
fnllilling this purpose. Ho went to troopers fell upon them. Hayes 
Mynpooree to take counsel with Mr. was cut down and massnored, Curoy 
Bower, whoso position at that time escaped to tell tlie tale. 
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willi cliccrful alacrity ; there was no Inhonr. however 
artlnous or rcvoltinir, from which (Itcy phrunk in the 
hour of need ; tlicrc was no <hinger n‘om without or 
within to which they were not. exposed. Hay and 
niglit tlujy toiled inccppnntly, peeing porrowfully their 
little garrison diminishing, losing well-nigh everyday 
one or more of their best men, but never faltering, 
never desponding. The fury of the enemy was but 
one of the many evils which they had to face. Choler.a, 
Fever, Diarrheca, Small-pox, the jdaguc of boils and 
Hies, the putrid stench from the rotting carcasses of 
horses andbullocks,the perpetual heat and the rejuor.'C- 
less rain, aflcctcd our jieople more grievously than flie 
fire of the insurgents. All men n-erc soldier.-; at (bat 
time. The civil otliccns took post and sometijues com- 
maud in our batteries, and (he whole-hearted ri .‘•olution 
andun failing fertility of rc.'-'ource whii'h t law di-iplayod 
placed them in the front rank of the warricuv f)f the 
crisis. lilr. Onuuaney. tin* .ludhial t'oimni'-i.ujir, 
whilst visiting the lledan batt«>rv, was bv a 

roimd-.sliot glancing from a tr.c. v. Iijrh fr.u-turrd 
liKS skull, at the very conuiKiic- in.-nt of th<.- si< L'i‘. 
This was a heavy los-. hut a still h< avit r .un- was 
in store for the garrison. I.jtth- niur- th:m two 
Aveeks after he had taken iutu hi- hands ilu- elder 
conduct of aflair.s, Major Ihiuks w. nt t»ut to visit 
Gubbins’s battery. IIo h.ad «-v.t bi t n active atuong 

the active — fearless luanng the iVarh '-s vi-iting 

fir.st one post and then atsothi-r, in rujjtiminl jht- 
sonal comnumication with hi-; c-hief oliicers, .•see- 
ing into all the <!et:dh of th<- d- fenee .-utd ei.vo*-’* 
raging the dcfcixlers, 'Duis !,«• had j.roved Jiuas-y'* 
worthy of the trust repe-ed in him l.v hi^ ••'•"‘•■'v' 
predecessor. Ihjt it haj.pened di'=:i^trously 
the 21st of July, he vi.^ited tJubbinss 
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1857. the lion-hearted civilian ivas working with his wonted 
energy. It was a great day "with the enemy. They 
were furiously attacking our principal posts, and 
calling forth all our activities of defence. The works 
which the Chief Commissioner now visited .were 
greatly exposed. The parapet was only breast-high, 
and it was necessaiy, for life’s sake, to stoop when 
the enemy were firing into our battery. Banks had 
been often cautioned — but he was regardless of all 
warnings, and on this luckless day he seems to have 
been more than commonly mindless of his safety. 
He was a man of no great stature, but walking erect 
he was a fair mark to the enemy, and ere he had ex- 
changed a word with Grubbins a bullet entered his 
brain. He fell heavily to the ground and never 
stirred again. When they tried to move him they 
found that he was stone-dead. The body was buried 
that night, sewn up in a white sheet.. Death was too 
busy in the garrison to allow any more cofihi- 
making.* 

Others of these soldier-civilians, or civilian-sol- 
diers, though ever under fire, escaped with their 
lives from the furious raging of the enemy. Mr. 
Martin Gubbins, the Financial Commissioner, more 
fortunate than his compeers, lived" and served to 
make for himself a great reputation as a brave soldier 
and an able leader. The natural pugnacity of his 
character had now legitimate scope for exercise ; and 
men who had resented his litigiousness on paper 
could not but respect his audacity under arms. 
Thornhill and Capper, of the same service, were 
wounded at their work; and George Couper, the 

We m&j fairly surmise that not purely accidental. The enemy, 
the shots which carried off the three doubtless, had some active spies and 
chief people of the garrison in a tracked the morements of the liii- 
space of less than three weeks were tish leaders. 
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Sccpotarv, who IjsuI begun life as a soldier, was read}'' IS57. 
for any niilitary duty that might be intrusted to liim. 

And wlien no inspiriting soldierly work was required 
from him, lie was content to perform the nauseous 
duties of the scavenger. It was no small tiling — no 
small service to the. garrison to look well to its sani- 
tary condiiion. Many evil influences were against us. 

It was the hottest season of the year. Deatli came 
among our cattle — liorscs .'ind bullocks — and their 
rotting carcas.«es were to bo quickly buried. On one 
occasion, a .stack of “blioosa” had fallen and killed 
several bullocks, who lay beside it. The disaster 
of the loss of meat was overborne by the fear 
of the evil eflccts of the putrid carrion. So Conper 
went forth, with one or two staunch comrades, to dig 
graves and bury the dead. It was the hardest and 
foulest work that they ever had to do ; and as they 
bad neglected to take out with' them cither the sti- 
mulants which arc so necessary to insure resistance 
to poisonous eflluvia, or the milder drinks which 
repair the waste of exhaustion, they suflered fear- 
fully from the unsavoury labour. These were days 
wlicn men were ready for any kind of work, regard- 
less of self, so that they could help the garrison. 

And so they toiled on side by side, those robust 
members of the two great Services; whilst others, 
whose names were not borne on the rolls of the Com- 
pany, strove and suflered no less bravely than their 
enrolled countrymen, and many, who had come to 
Lucknow only to trade, died with arms in their 
hands. 

But not to the masculine defenders of Lucknow The gentle 
was the heroism of the garrison confined. Numbers 
of Enslish frcntlcwomen had followed the fortunes of 
their husbands to the Oude capital. The Residency 
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1857 . 

July— Aug. 


Privations of 
tlic Garrison. 


was full of women and children. There was scarcely 
any kind of suffering — scarcely any kind of privation 
which they did not uncomplainingly endure. They 
saw the dead or wounded bodies of their nearest and 
dearest brought in from the outworks ; they felt their 
children die in their arms. There was no place in 
which they were secure against the unrelenting fire of 
the enemy. Disease in its worst forms came upon 
them, and they bore up bravely against what, in the 
happiest homes, and with the most bountiful ap- 
pliances, would have been anguish and bitterness, 
trying to the utmost the frailty of the flesh. Large 
numbers of their domestic servants had deserted at 
the commencement of the siege, and many, accustomed 
to all the delicacies and luxuries of a life in which 
every want was supplied, every wish anticipated, had 
now to perform for themselves menial offices, from 
which they would before have shrunk with dismay. 
But week after week, as the siege went on, these 
English, gentlewomen suffered without a murmur. In 
their patience they were strong. But more, than this, 
they were active in their ministrations. How they 
comforted and consoled' one another — how they 
tended the sick and wounded — ^how they soothed the 
last hours of the dying, and carried help to those who 
needed it, though needing it themselves, has been 
gratefully recorded by men who survived the fiery 
trials of the siege to carry with them to their graves 
the memory of these gentle ministerings. 

. To one who thinks of the miserable straits to which 
the CaAvnpore garrison were reduced by the total 
failure of their supplies, of the carrion on which they 
feasted, of the scanty water, to procure a cup of which 
might be death, a truthful record of the privations 
endured by our people at Lucknow must, in com- 
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pari^on, appear faint aiul feeble. But to Englishmen 1S37. 
and ICnglishwoinen accuslomed to live delicately and An 
to Hire sumptuously evciy day, the scarcity of -wonted 
food, .«;uited to the condition of those so reared, so 
spoilt hy favouring circumsfnnccs, was distressing in 
the e.Ntrcmc. It was not that hunger gnawed them.* 

They were not starving. Strong appetites -were not 
to he expected at such a time. But much of the food 
served out to them -was coarse and un-wholesome. 

Tlicre -was a great -want of good bread, for early in 
the siege the bakers had deserted in a body, and now 
indigestible chupatties took the place of the ac- 
customed loaf. The gun bullocks for some time sup- 
plied meat to the garrison. Indeed, they were often 
shot, by the enemy faster than the garrison could cat 
them, and it was sore tribulation to our people to dis- 
pose of the rotting carcasses. In some houses were 
good private stores of wine and beer and dainties, 
such as hermetically-scaled sahnon and other Euro- 
jiean provisions ; but, let the generosity of the owner 
lie what it might, what were these among so many? 

Tea and sugar, of all things most prized by our 
women, soon became scarce ; and ere long there was 
a failure of rum and tobacco, very distressing to the 
European fighting man. The loss of the ordinary 
“ smoke” was severely felt. The habit was so strong 
that rather than smoke nothing many of our sol- 
diers sucked pieces of ignited cane or wood, as 
schoolboys do, and found some solace in the taste- 
less substitute. Ever and anon, when some well- 

♦ This refers lo the earlier dajs coarse bhoosa (bran), wliieh had 
of the siege. Speaking of a later therefore to be eaten almost iin- 
period, one of my niost trustworlby cooked. It was nearly sis indmcstiblo 
informants says : " They were next as the grass of the field, although 
door to it (InwiBcr). TAere never undoubtedly there was enough of 
teas any bread. And there were no it.” 
servants to make chupatties of the 
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July— Aug. 


furnished' officer was struck down, there was a sale 
of his possessions by public auction, and a sharp 
competition for every article of food and clothing, at 
prices well described as “ fabulous.” At first, com- 
paratively little anxiety on - the score of provisions 
vexed the minds of the besieged ; for it was believed 
that Havelock and Neill would soon bring the looked- ' 
for relief. But, as weeks passed, and no succours 
came, the thoughts of the garrison turned gloomily to 
a future, in which the supplies would be doled out in 
smaller and smaller portions, until starvation should 
stare them in the face. 

But amidst these, frequent disappointments there 
was- no abatement of heart and hope. The men 
worked on and the women bore on, sustained. by the 
certainty of a coming > deliverance. This certainty 
seemed to sharpen the imaginations of the garrison, 
for many thought that they heard firing in the dis- ' 
tance, and reported that the succours were coming 
when they were far-off. How it happened that the 
relieving force never came no one knew. A letter 
had been received from Colonel Tytler saying that . 
they might be expected about the 8th of August ; 
but days passed and weeks passed, and still the enemy , 
taunted our people with their helplessness, declaring 
that they had driven back the relieving force, and 
would soon expel the garrison from their coverts. 
Many letters had been sent from Lucknow to which 
no reply had been received. But there was one man 
named “ Ungud” — a noted scout — who succeeded 
where others failed. ,.On the 15th of August he 
brought in a letter dated on the 4th, and partly 
written in Greek characters, saying : “ We march 
to-morrow morning for Lucknow, having been re- 
inforced. We hope to reach you in four days at 
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furthest. You must aid us in every •way, even to 
cutting your way out, if we can’t force our way in. 
AVc arc but a small force.”* But with this letter the 
scout brought oral information to the efi’ect that the 
whole of General Plavelock’s force had fallen back 
upon Cawnpore. There was great discouragement in 
tliis; and the recommendation that the garrison 
should cut their way out sounded then something 
like a mockery. The letter was addressed to Martin 
Gubbins, who took counsel with Colonel Inglis, and 
the result was that a letter was sent back in replj^, 
stating that, hampered as the)' were with sick and 
wounded, with women and children, it was impossible 
that they should leave their defences. So still they 
wailed and waited, doing their best to bear up against 
the disappointment, and, duly regarding the uncer- 
tainties of the future, husbanding their resources 
more and more every week. Half rations had be- 
come a fact — quarter rations were a prospective cer- 
tainty, the advent of which could not be very re- 
mote. 

All through the montli of July, the fury of the 
enemy continued to increase. It was plain to those 
within our lines of defence that our assailants were 
not merely the men of the mutinous Sepoy regi- 
ments. The great Talookhdars had sent in their con- 
tingents, who were aiding the regular soldiery in 
their unremitting assardts. How and again new bat- 
teries were planted in commanding positions, and 
our crumbling walls and battered roofs bore terrible 
witness to the destroying effects of their fire. This 
added grievously to the sufiFcringa of the weaker por- 
tion of our people ; for many of the upper rooms were 

*• As vrith many of the letters of tliin paper, in minute eliaraefers, 
tliat period it was written on very and rolled up in a quill. 
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1867. rendered uninliabitablc, and the ■women and children 
July. were forced to crowd together in tlic lower ones in a 
manner distressing especially to those whom sickness 
had rendered helpless and incapable. To the boom- 
ing of the guns, and the crash of the fallen masonry, 
they had, by this time, become habituated, and even 
to the danger, to which they were exposed by the 
constant intrusions of shot and shell, they were 
becoming more and more insensible every day.* It 
is related, indeed, that many of the ladies of the 
garrison began to take quite a scientific interest in 
. the artillery practice of the enemy, and came to be 
better judges of the weight of the projectiles which 
entered our buildings than the oflicers of the garrison 
themselves. But bi’ave as they were in the face of 
all .such perils, and jiatient under pressing privations, 
it was hard to keep a cheerful countenance under the 
domestic afilictions with which it pleased God to 
visit them. As July and . August advanced, the 
children died off rapidly. f Others were born into 
the garrison — and not the least of the trials of our 
poor countrywomen were those which came upon 
them when the inevitable pangs of maternal labour 
wore aggravated by exposure to the dire assaults of 
a relentless enemy.| 


But soon a greater danger than any that had gone 

* “Balls fall at our feet, and wo curved among them both yesterday 
continue tlio conversation without a and to-day.” — Dwr,;/ of a Staff- 
remark ; bullets graze our very hair Officer. — Ant/. 14. “ Many oases of 
and we never speak of them. Nar- fever and several deaths among the 
row escapes are so very common children.” — Ibid. 
that even women and children cease ■ J Ang. 10. “ Mrs, Ouselcy Iiad a 
to notice them.”— ifccs’s Personal little boy this morning, and Mrs, 
Narrative. Barwcll yesterday.” — Mrs, Case's 

t Attn. 9. "The heat excessive; Journal (“Day by Bay at Luck- 
and children sank rapidly under the now.”) Mrs, Borin was killed by 
cll’cots of want of goon air, food, the fire of the enemy, 
and exercise. Several deaths oc- 
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before threatened the Lucknow garrison. On the 1857. 
20th of Julj’', a mine had been sprung by the enemy, 
near the Redan Battery; but it had done us no in- Mining opera- 
jury, and had perhaps been chiefly intended to create 
confusion and assist the enemy’s advance.^ Now, it 
was plain that the insurgents were strenuously en- 
deavouring to undermine our chief positions, in the 
hope of terminating the siege by some grand explo- 
sions. If anything could have stimulated our En- 
gineer ofiicers to increased efforts for the general 
good, the effect would have been nrrought by this 
stirring intelligence. But in truth no men could 
have toiled more zealously and assiduously than these 
had done from the first. ' Major Anderson was our 
Chief Engineer. A good officer, highly respected by 
the garrison, he had recently succumbed to the pres- 
sure of sickness, and those who watched him nar- 
rowly saw little hope that he would outlive the siege.f 
Happily, the officer who stood next to him was of ilic 
one of equal energy and capacity. Among the many Engineers, 
brave men, whose wisely-directed labours tended so 
greatly to the security of our position and the salva- 
tion of our people, there was not one whose good 
deeds were more gratefully acknowledged by the 
garrison than those of Captain Fulton of the Engi- 
neers. He had been, from the first, indefatigable in 

* It was intended to destroy llie " Sam Lawrenee.” Of tins hero 
Bedan, but failed. The musketry George Couper writes, " Strange to 
fire was kept up so thickly and per- say, ‘ Sam,’ although commanding 
sistenlly that the carrion-birds, at- one of the most dangerous posts, 
tracted by the carcasses of horses and a volunteer, loo, on every sortie, 
bullocks, fell dead from the sur- and one of the biggest men in the 
rounding trees . — Statement of an garrison, escaped throughout willi- 
Fye-Wtiness {MS.), The Redan Bat- out a scratch.” — S'otes to Meciam’s 
tery was commanded by Captain Sketches. 

Lawrence of the Thirty-second Foot, t He died on the afternoon of 

commonly styled in the garrison the 11th of August. 

2m2 
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Augtist. 


Ills cndciivonr.^ lo repair oiir dfimagecl ^vorlv«, and 
ol.lK'i’U'i.sc: lo .‘(lrcri;rf o,n' dofciufcs ; and now lie 
Imd <o giv»i his liivt lhon;.d»l.s fo tJie all-imj)orlant 
work of eouideraelin^ llie dosi'pis of (lnj enemy <o 
blow llic I'higlisli into Iho Jiir. As cpiiefly and 
guardedly as possible be bad set about fins prc!j)ara- 
tion of bis eouiilerinines; but 1 bo enemy knew well 
wbat be was doing, and did all fbnt lay in tbeir 
poAver <0 ob.siruct the clforls of our workmen.^' 

On Ibe lOlb of August (be enemy .sprung a second 
and a third mine. They made a ])rodigious noise 
and alarmed man)' of the women ; b»it did very little 
barm so fur ns bunian life was an’ceted by the explo- 
sion.f 'J’wo .soblier.s were bloAvn info flic ro;ul be- 
yond our defenco.s, but iicitbor of them was injured. 
Subsequent experience, indeed, proved lliat it was a 
small mailer to be blown info flic air. But fbc (ir.-it 
cxidosion did great damage fo our masonry and 
timber.s in the part of our, defences ojiposite to 
Johannes's bouse. J When fbc smoke cleared away, 
the enemy pushed forAvard and occupied the build- 
ings round the CaAvnporc Battery ; but so Av.'irm Avas 
the reception they received from our people f, bat they 


Aug, 13. "Our iniuc near 
Sngo’s Jiousc WHS inislird on nil 
iiiglil Avilli llu! ('ronlcsl posbiblo 
spL’cil. Kvery possihlo incuns wns 
ntiopled liy the enemy to prevent 
oiir inincis working, mul ns only n 
wall iiml n few feet of ground divided 
(lie (wo ])(ir(ic.s, (liey resorted lo 
sqnihs, roekels, hrickhnis, and lights 
at tlic end of hainhoos lo annoy our 
workmen."— yJmri/ of u Staff-Ofu 
cer. 

t “ About twelve o’clock, ns I 
was silling at tlio (able u-riling. 
Carry wasldng our things mid Mrs. 
Inglls working, we were suddenly 
alarmed by wlmf nppenrod to us a 
great slinking of the cnrlli, followed 


liy a dreadful noise, sueh ns I iie.\er 
wisli to bear again. It was inde* 
seribablu, and sounded as if (he 
whole enrlli was coining ngiiin.st us ; 
it was n mine e.\'plndiiig without 
tloing liavin.”— Cfwe .t Journal. 

t; "It blew in a great part of tlio 
house occu|iic(l hy Mr. Schilling 
iiud the Alaitinibrc buy.s, mul eii. 
lirely de.stroyed niiv palisades ami 
ilcfeiiccs for the space of sixty feel. 
One of the. heaviest timbers was 
pitobed right ou the top of the llri- 
gnde mess-house, among tlio oflicers 
mul men of ilio Tliii ty-secoiid, who 
occupieil the post ." — Diurg of u 
Stajl-OJJicer. 
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■were unable to pass the line of our defences, and 1S57. 
after a time fell back in despair. ISTor were they August, 
more successful at the other point of attack near 
“ Sago’s House,” Avliere tlie}’' were driven back with 
heavy loss and compelled to fire from discreet dis- 
tances. All day long our garrison were under arms, 

.snfering cruelly from the effects of the exhausting 
heat, but compelled to be ever on the alert, for the 
fuiy of the enem}^ liever ceased even when night fell 
upon the scene. At nine o’clock, the insurgents, 
bracing themselves up for a crowning effort, attacked 
us at several points — at Innes’s house, Anderson’s 
and Gubbins’s post — and so assured were they of the 
success of their assaults, that they brought up scaling- 
ladders with them ; but they Avere compelled to beat 
a retreat, leaving some of their ladders behind them. 

In the course of the day’s operations, the howitzer, 

Avhich Bonham had worked so Avell at Chinhut, and 
Avhich Avas supposed to have slain Henry LaAvrence, 

Avas brought to bear upon our positions, especially 
upon Innes’s outpost. But the result of the day’s 
lighting Avas that aa'C lost three Europeans and tAvo 
Sepoys killed, and live or six men Avounded. The 
loss of the enemy must have been considerable, for a 
hcavj^ lire of shot and shell supplemented the prac- 
tice of our Infantry and carried slaughter into the 
Sepoy ranks. That thej'- were greatly disheartened 
by the failure AA^as believed. On our garrison, on 
the other hand, the issue had an invigorating effect. 

It taught them to despise the enemy even more than 
they had done before ; and it renewed their hopes of 
a successful resistance until the looked-for succours 
should arrive. 

It Avas soon apparent, hoAvever, that the insurgents Countermiiv- 
Avere resuming their mining operations in the neigh- 
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1857. bourhood of Sago’s bouse, so Fulton pushed forward 
Aiigfist. ^ countermine with the utmost possible despatch, 
and on the 13th it was reported to be ready. The 
explosion was successful. The masonry building 
from which the enemy had started their mine was 
speedily a heap of ruins, and the groans of those who 
were buried beneath it declared tlie work it had done. 
Foiled at this point, the enemy commenced operations 
against another — and this time they were more suc- 
cessful. In the early morning of the 18th, they 
sprung a mine which shattered the outer defences of 
one of the squares in which the Sikh detachments 
were posted. A building in one corner of the square, 
on which we had a look-out post, was blown into the 
air;* and when the smoke cleared away, it was 
seen that a breach some ten or twelve yards long 
had been made in our defences. It was a mo- 
ment of painful suspense and anxiety. A rebel 
leader mounted the breach, brandished his sword 
aloft, and called upon the crowd of insurgents to 
follow him into the works of the Feringhee. A 
bullet from the rifle of one of our officers on the roof 
of the Brigade Mess, where some of our best mai’ks- 
men were posted, sent this man to his doom. Ano- 
ther rose to take his place, when instantly the same 
fate overtook him, and he fell beside his countryman 
in the breach. • Then a great panic took possession 
of those behind their fallen champions, and not ano- 
ther man would advance. 

* “ By the explosion Lieutenant ■where he was destroyed by tjie 
Mechamand Captain Adolphe Orr enemy.” — Quhbm. Eis;ht Chris- 
and one drummer were thrown into tian drummers and a Sepoy were 
the air, but descended inside the buried under the ruins, and one 
square amidst the iihris of the hurled outside and decapitated by 
building, and escaped ■with little in- the enemy. — Conper's Notes. An ac- 
jury. The fourth, Band-Sergeant count written on the subsequent 
Curtain, of the Forty-first Native day and quoted in Wilson’s Journal, 
Infantry, was unhappily thrown out- says *' six Christian drummers and a 
side the works, upon the road, Sepoy. 
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There was no service, throughout these weary clays 
of the siege, which called more nobly into actioin all 
the best qualities of our people, soldiers and civilians, 
or knit them more closely in the bonds of comrade- 
ship, than this work of counteracting the efforts of 
the enemy to destroy us by their mining operations. 
It is not easy to convey to the unprofessional reader 
a right conception of the toil and trouble of these 
subterraneous workings and explorations. Those 
who took part in these mole-like burrowings acquireci 
■wonderful powers of auscultation. They were con- 
tinually on the alert to hear the clicking of the 
enemy’s pick-axes, and would sometimes, in the midst 
of a conversation, suddenly throw themselves down, 
with one ear on the eartli, to catch the' suggestive 
sounds. Then there was the ingress into the shaft 
of the countermine, sometimes accomplished on all- 
fours like a beast, and sometimes horizontally on 
one’s stomach, like a reptile ; both at great expense 
of skin and flesh, by unavoidable excoriations. Men, 
after a time, became accustomed to the trials of the 
countermine, but a neophyte was sorely perplexed. 
It must have been a grand sight, if sight were pos- 
sible, to see the officer in command of the burro'sving 
part}’-, or other “ solitary sentinel,” sitting, revolver 
in hand, at the end of the countermine, listening 
“to the enemy’s miner coming closer and closer 
until his pick-axe actually pierced the gallery and ex- 
posed the disconcerted workman to the view.” Then 
there was a Crack of the pistol and an end to that 
man’s work.* 

As the month wore on, the labours of the garrison 
became heavier and hea-vier. Their numbers had 

* See Sir George Couper’s admi- Defence of Lucknow,” froin wLioli 
•able descriptive letter-press to Cap- this is mainly taken. 
tain Meebam’s "Illustrations of the 
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3857. greatly diminished, and their "work had increascfl, 
Augusi. fov tlic hca\y cannonading of tlic enemy kept up a 
continual process of destruction, and tlie necessary 
business of repains, both to our residential buildings 
and our outn’ork.s, became more onerous eveiy day. 
And ever as the toil increased, the strength of the 
toilers diminished. For the daj'vork and the night- 
n'ork, the vant of food and the vant of rest, had 
•well-nigh exliausted their powers. ^Fany, indeed, be- 
coming wholly incapable of sustaining this continual 
pressure upon their bodil}’ and mental energies,^ 
had been compelled to take refuge in the Hospital. 
A new enemy about this time assailed them. Scurvy, 
induced by the absence of wholesome food, by hard 
work and continued exposure, struck heavilj* our 
people. Some Avere inA'alidedj some, who tried 
to bear up, found their sullerings sadlj'^ aggraA*ated, 
and soon succumbed to death. So great Avas the 
debility AA-hich accomjjanied the raA'ages of this dis- 
order, that it rarely happened that an amputation 
performed on a scurAy-stricken patient had any 
other than a fatal termination. 

State of the And it AA'as a grievous aggraA'ation of the suffer- 

Hospital. wounded that the Hospital Avas 

in a most exposed position. It lay between the 
Residency and the Baillie Guard, and shot and shell 
came crashing in at all times, and often A\nth deadly 
messages to our poor people who' lay helpless on 

“ We Had •work niglitlj for at nisking garrison, ire could seldom 
least tliree liuudred men ; as \re had produce as working parties rntwe 
the defences to repair daily, supplies tlian three fatigue parties of eight or 
to remove from godo'wns "wliich •were ten men each relief; and the £uro- 
failen in from the effects of the pcans were capable of little exer- 
enemy’s shot, mines to counter- tion, as from want of sleep, hard 
mine,* guns to remove, barricades work night .pd day, and constant 
to erect, corpses to bury, and exposure, their bodily steuglh was 
rations to serre out ; but ■with greatly diminished.” — ^'arraiite of 
our weak, harassed, and daily dimi- an Er/e-Wi’n’ss. 
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their heds.’*^ The upper storj^^ of the building had 
been rendered untenable at an early period of the 
siege. Hence the necessity of crowding and cram- 
ming in the basement, which whilst it increased the 
inisciy of the inmates, added but little to their se- 
curity. But ihe)^ were veiy patient under all these 
severe trials. “It was an affecting scene,” wrote 
one who was familiar vuth every phase of daring 
and suffering during those “ brave da5^s,” “ to walk 
through the Hospital. The poor soldiers, and other 
wounded combatants, destitute as they were of every- 
thing that renders pain and disease endurable, were 
so patient and cheerful under their agony and afflic- 
tions, which the pitying beholder could only sympa- 
thise with without the power to alleviate. No mur- 
murs, no grumblings were ever heard. If there was 
any complaint, it was that the sufferers had been in- 
capacitated from taking further part in the desperate 
and holy struggle. If there was any expression of 
regret, it was that his fall had entailed additional 
duty on his dying comrades.”t 

The mining operations made new demands upon 
the few sound men with which it was difficult to 
comply; and the increasing activity of the enemy, 
whose numbers enabled them to employ a succession 
of fresh men on every kind of woi’k, kej)t our people 
alwa3^s on the alert. And so, as days passed, and 
still no tidings of the approach of Havelock’s force 
came to them, they asked each other how long this 
strain on the resources of the enfeebled garrison 
could endure — ^how long thus reduced in number, 
thus exhausted by work and weakened by privation 

■ * " The sufferers urere constantly -where a dying soldier or an ailing 
shot on their beds. In fact there -woman or chud, could feel an in- 
was no spot, either in the sanctuary staut’s security.” — CbrjnV* Notes. 
or throughout the entire defences, + Sir George Gon 
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—they could hold out against an enemy that seemed 
only to become every day more numerous, more 
active, and more skilful, "whilst not only our physical 
force, but the genius also which directed it, was 
rapidly fading away. 

For ever as week followed week there was the 
same grievous catalogue of death and disaster in high 
places. The casualties in our upper ranks were of 
many kinds, but always vith the same monotonous 
succession of nocturnal burials. ISow, one of our 
best officers was shot by the enemy — ^now, by our 
o"mi people in the confusion of the fight — now, by 
his o'tt’n hand in a temporary paroxysm of insanity 
brought on by long-continued steering. Thus Bruere 
of the Thirteenth fell with a rifle-ball through his 
chest, in the act of picking out a noted marksman of 
the enemy; thus Birch of the Fifty-ninth, “attached 
to the Engineer Department,” received his death- 
wound whilst reconnoitring in the darkness, from 
one of our own European sentries ; thus Graham of 
the Fourth Cavalry blew out his brains with a re- 
volver, not knowing what he did. Others, bearing 
up bravely as long as Future could sustain them, 
sunk at last beneath their wounds or exhausting 
disease. Among these was Captain Simonds of the 
Artillery, who, though badly wounded, -worked his 
guns as long as he could, and then laid himself down 
to die. It is recorded that, during a space of nearly 
three months, there was only one day in which a 
funeral party, rudely improvised, did not lay the 
body of one or more members of our garrison in the 
grave under cover of the darkness of the night. 

Conspicuous among the heroes of the defence was 
Lieutenant Bonham of the Bengal Artillery. He 
had been posted with his battery of Oude Irregular 
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Artilleiy.it, Sccrora, in ilic B.-ireilcli Division, Avlicn 1857. 
the troops there hrohe into mutiny, imd he had hecn August, 
the Inst man to leave the station. It was only wlien 
he had done all in his ])ower to bring tlie Native 
soldiery hack to their allegiance, and had been as- 
sured by a faithful .Souhnhdar that not. a man would 
act against his comrades, that Bouliam consented to 
mount a horse that, had been brought to him, and 
accompanied by three European sergeants, to ride 
for Lucknow. His arrival there was a very service- 
.nble accession of strength, for Artillery oflicer.s were 
much wanted, and IJonhams energies were of the 
best kind. How he worked the great howitzer at 
Chinhut h.is .alrendv been told. He was wounded 
in that action, but wounds did not seem greatly to 
disturb the robust artilleryman. He was soon at his 
work again, one of the main pillars of the defence. 
l'v?rtile of resource, ever active, and rcgardle.“s of 
danger, he won the admiring approbation of the 
whole Britidi garrison. The extraordinary’’ accuracy 
witli which he laid his mortars was a source of con- 


tinual applause. There w.as a tot.nl Jihsence of 
howijzers, which was severely felt ; but Bonham’s 
inirenuitv cn.abled liiin to nmlre one, bv a clever 
proces' of conversion, out of a mortar, and to ivork 
it v/i?h admirable efibct. Keddess of e.xjiosure, so 
louL' as lie could do any good work, he was wounded 
a second time in the r^irlier part of the siege : ano. 
at-ain a third time, on the 30ih of AugTjsr, wnen he 
wa= struck by a inudoet-bal!, and so severely hijrirfA 
r,.., i vr- Ti lost 7.0 *Le crarrfson. 

Bonham lived — to he ?ieg!er.ed. Bi: less or rnoreI>’--'~.ic??iii- 
P^rtuna-e, another Add;=ce::;he hero, anetler nether 
r.c -I .rr.-,,..* H-dian sedentine e-er::'S, ~.eese doings 
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1857. reputation in India, men \Yho have led great, armies 
September, to victory and liave constructed va.st material Avorks 
which have given plenty and prosperity to countries 
often before abandoned to famine and desolation. 
Fulton died at his work, with the harness on his 
back. He was the Chief Engineer of the garrison 
after the death of Anderson, and how, rcirardlcss of 
self, he toiled da)' and night, has already been told. 
He was generally to be found working in the mines, 
often eoining into subterranean collision Avith the 
enemy, and by well-directed blows from his own hand 
diminishing the number of the miners ; but this did 
not prevent him from visiting other points of our 
defences, and bringing his directing mind to bear 
wheresoever it Avas Avanted. As braA'e a.s he Avas 
skilful, he Avas a toAver of strength to the garrison ; 
but men asked one another hoAV long this could last 
in the face of such audacity of exposure. On the 
. Gth of Scjitembcr he had escaped from an explosion, 
Scpi.l4. AA’ith nothing Avorse than a contusion ; but little more 
than a Aveek afterwards, Avhilst reconnoitring in 
Gubbins’s battery (for his presence was ubiquitous), 
the last deadly message came to him. A round shot 
■ struck him on the head.*^' And, perhaps, there Avas 

not a man in the garrison Avhose loss could haA*c 
been more severely felt or more deeply deplored. 

But relief — ^if not deliverance — AA'as now closely 
at hand. Havelock’s force, haA'ing overcome the 
prodigious difficulties in its way, was now rapidly 


* The SlaEf-Officcr, in his Diary, 
, says : " He vras a highly-sifted, cool, 
bnive, and chivalrous officer, fertile 
ill resources, and a favonrite with 
both officers and men. His loss was 
acutely felt.” The writer adds, ju 
one of many manuscript notes writ- 
ten for me, which have greatly in- 


creased the value of the printed 
hook, "iVo one did more towards 
onr success. He was as brave as 
he was indefatigable in his endea- 
vonrs to foil the enemy. He had 
many personal encounters with our 
foes underground.” 
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advancing. Out-ram liad joined the Army, wliose 
ranks •were swollen by reinforcements from below — 
and the long looked-for advent was now emerging 
from the obscure distance. On the 22nd of Sep- 
tember, Ungud, the noted scout, brought a -letter 
conveying the glad tidings that the relieving force 
had crossed the Ganges. The news was at once com- 
municated to the garrison, whose hearts were light- 
ened b}’ the cheering intelligence and who rejoiced 
outwardly with a great rejoicing. Ungud was the 
hero of the hour. He was greatl}'" excited by his 
success ; for he had been fired upon as he entered 
our works and narrowly escaped destruction. He 
thought, however, that he had had enough of this 
dangerous service ; and he said to Brigadier Inglis, 
“How I have got back three times, I will go no more 
— but live or die witli you.”'^ 

And in truth the exigencies of the situation de- 
manded that the help in trouble should be speedily 
present. The rain was falling heavily* and rendered 
more untenable the buildings, already shaken and 
shattered, to which we looked for some semblance of 
shelter. Provisions and necessities of all kinds were 
becoming wofully scarce. Our European soldiery 
were reduced to a dram a day. At an auction, held 
at the Kc'sidency, of tiie property of deceased otfi- 
cers, a botile of brandy was sold for twenty rupees. 
and a flannel shirt for forty. A few more weeks 
■'vould have brouglit us to the direst ex^emity. The 
enemy, who seemed to Jiave received mteliigc-nce Oi 
the advance of our reinforcements, did nos. 
in their hostile activity. On the 25ih, n 
occurred in our garrison. 0 .ne oi ^ - j- 

our officers — one who had hec^ 
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1S57. attack and defence, Tiviiose cheerfulness, under all de- 
Sepiember- pressing circumstances, had set a gallant example — 
Captain Eadcliffe of the Seventh Cavalry — ^vas mor- 
tally Tvounded, whilst in command of the Cawnpore 
Battery. Thus another of the younger hero^ of 
Lucknow was swept avray from the muster-roll of her 
defenders. 

Arrival of The anxiety of the garrison now became intense. 

There were many manifest signs, beyond the lines of 
our defences, that our reinforcements were approach- 
ing. There was great commotion among the towns- 
people. They were seen, huddling about, with bun- 
dles in their hands, as if making themselves ready 
for flight. Our own people, regardless of exposure, 
flocked to all the best commands of observation, 
using their glasses or straining their eyes to see all 
that could be seen in the distance. The enemy, be- 
lieving that we should make a sortie to meet Hare' 

^ lock’s advancing force, kept up an incessant fire upon 

all our points of egress. It w'as seen, too — most wel- 
come of signs — that they were firing in a difierent 
direc'tion. Soon the glorious sight of our own people, 
fighting their way through the streets of Lucknow, 
sent such a thrill of joy through the garrison, as 
perhaps never had been felt before. “ Once fairly 
seen,” vTote one who was present and who still lives 
to remember it,* ‘'all our doubts and fears regarding 
them were ended ; and then the garrison’s long pent- 
up feelings of anxiety and suspense burst forth in a 
succession of deafening cheers: firom every pit, 
trench, and battery — from behind the sand-bags 
piled on shattered houses — ^from every post still held 
by a few gallant spirits, rose cheer upon cheer — even 
from the hospital many of the wounded crawled 
* The " StafT-OSsei ” — norr Brigadier-General Wilson. 
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forth to join in that, glad shout of welcome to those 
who had so bravely conic to our assistance. It was 
a moment never to be forgotten.” And then in they 
came, those glorious Highlanders and Fusiliers — 
those gallant “ blue-caps,” alas ! without their leader ; 
and then there were all the greetings and hand- 
grippings of measureless welcome and delight. The 
women crept forth from their holes and hiding-places 
and rushed wildly about, grasping and sometimes 
ki.«sing the hands of the sturd}* waiTiors who had 
come to their relief, and praying God to bless their 
deliverers. There were eager inquiries made of what 
had happened elsewhere, during those long newsless 
eighty -seven days within the defences of Lucknow 
wlien all the rest of the world was a se-aled book to 
the garrison ; and the first joy of the happy union 
was marred by the sad tidings brought to them from 
without. There were some who wished that they 
had never lived to see the dn5^’^■ 

Such was the first relief of Lucknow. How Have- 
lock’s force fought its way from Cawnporc to Luck- 
now, achieving many victories, but encountering 
numerous impediments and obstructions which for- 
bade his turning them to account; how Outram 
with characteristic chivalry and generosity waived his 
right of command in favour of the General, who had 
for so long borne the burden and the heat of the 
day; how the gloidous Neill was struck down on 
entering Lucknow, at the head of his men, by almost 
the last unerring shot fired by the enem}-^ from their 

* " ^Yivcs, who had long mourned they were alone. On all sides eager 
iheir liusb.mds as dead were now inquiries for relations and friends 
restored to them; others fondly were made. Alas ! in two many in- 
looking foi^vard to glad meetings stances the answer was a painful 
with those nc.ar and dear to them, one ." — Journal of a Staff Officer. 
now for the first time learnt tliat 
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1857 . walled cover — must be told in anotlier Book of this 

Siptember. Histoiy. I have now to write of a great event, 
beside which even this first Relief of Lucknow sinks 
into comparative insignificance. A few daj^s before 
Lucknow was relieved by Havelock, Wilson had cap- 
tured Delhi. 






THE SIEGE OF DELHI. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Tin; i»\wN. or si;rTr.«ni;ii — anxiety rou the assatjet— ytilson's ciiiep 

assistants — AUinVAI. or the east KEINKOUCEMENTS rUOM the N0UT!I 
— THE {JEESTION OY ASSAULT DEIIATEH — WIl^SOS AND IIAIUD SMITH — 

THE ITNAL OIUlEIl GIVEN— irilECTIOX or THE imEACHINO HATTIHHES 

— ErroiiTs or the autilleuy and engineeus— Alexander taylor. 

The lime lor resolute action lintl now come. In 1857. 
the last volume of this History, I brought down Scpicmbcr. 
the narrative of the so-called “ Siege of Delhi” to 
the end of the month of August. But, up to that 
time, we had been the Besieged and not the Be- 
siegers. Of the >yonderful heroism and the consum- 
mate patience — of the gallant actions then performed, 
of the grievous suflerings then bravely endured, no 
Avords can speak in language of suflicient admiration. 

It was, indeed, this waiting game that tried the metal 
of our people, all those long months, not of inac- 
tion, but of profitless activity — under burning suns, 
under heavy rains, under constant exposure; Avasting 
human life, only to prove that Ave had lost nothing 
of our old vitalityL But aU this Avas changed in 
September. The daAvn of that month saw our pre- 
parations nearly complete for the delivery of the 
final assault. John LaAvrence had despatched from 
the Punjab the last of his succours, and, in the esti- 
mation of the general camp, the City of the MoguL^ 
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1857 , was doomed' — and all who held high carnival in it, 
SRptembcr. proud defiance of the English. 


Neville 

Oliamberlain. 


There were then, under the Chief Commander of 
the Delhi Field Force, three men in the very prime 
of life, who, holding high position in the Army, were 
working strenuously to accomplish, with the least 
possible delay, the great final consummation of the 
assault on the doomed city. There was Neville 
Chamberlain, who had been severely wounded, but 
who had lost none of his pristine energy. As chief 
of the Army Staff, he had been ever ready with sus- 
taining and invigorating counsel; but his -vugour was 
tempered by a clear, sound judgment, aind a just 
appreciation of surrounding circumstances. If, look- 
ing from a distance at the work which lay before 
Anson and Barnard, he took up the Punjabee war- 
cry, and was disposed to censure what seemed to be 
the weakness and reluctance of our leaders, a nearer 
view of the actual difficulties of the position con- 
vinced him that he had greatly underrated them. 
Eager as he had been for the assault, he had not 
been long on Barnard’s Staff before he confessed that, 
with the scanty means then at our disposal, it was a 
desperate enterprise. He was the man who first 
described it, in language often afterwards quoted, 
as the “gambler’s throw.” But nothing could have 
moved him an inch from the ground which we had 
taken up. The idea of a retrograde movement was 
an abomination in his eyes. He knew that we needed 
only a few more companies and a few more guns to 
make Delhi our own ; and he never ceased to do his 
best, even when least capable of exertion, to persist in 
this course of action. It was a fortunate circuiu- 
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stance, too, that at this time, when Ohamberlain’s 1857. 
wound necessarily kept him much in his tent, he had September, 
the assistance of a young officer of the highest pro- 
mise, whose great gifts were fast winning the con- 
fidence of his elders. In Captain Norman, of the 
Adjutant-General’s Department, there was a rare 
combination of those qualities which make a wise 
counsellor and a man of strenuous action. He had 
all the enthusiasm and the enterprise of lusty j-outh, 
and all the staid intelligence of mature manhood; 
and there was scarcely a man in Camp who did not 
recognise in him one of its leading spirits. 

Then there was Baird Smith, Chief of the En- Baird Smith, 
gineer Department, who was also enfeebled by much 
sickness, and the distresses of a painful wound. He 
had been struck by the fragment of a shell, when 
superintending his work in the batteries, and he had 
beeir lamed by the blow ; but, when he ought to 
have been on the sick-list, he was in the full swing 
of active employment ; when he ought to have been 
in his tent, he was busy in the works. Worn to a 
skeleton by the most weakening of all ailments, he 
went about, when it was possible for him to go about 
at all, saturated with opium and brandy, dragging his 
maimed limb after him, with painful efforts; but 
never losing his high courage, or the habitual cheer- 
fulness of his demeanour.* Like Chamberlain, he 

* Sec the following, from a private gatelle of a wound— had been of ne- 
Ictter written by Baird Smith after cessity neglected, under the pressing 
the capture of Delhi : “ An attack of and incessant calls upon me, and had 
camp scurvy had filled my mouth grown worse and worse, till the wliole 
with sores, shaken every joint in my foot below the ankle became a black 
body, and covered mo all over with mass, and seemed to threaten raorti- 
livid spots, so that I was marvel- ilcation. I insisted, liowever, on being 
lously unlovely to look upon. A allowed to use it until the place was 
smart knock on the ankle, from the taken, mortification or not j and 
splinter of a shell which burst in my though the pain was sometimes hor- 
face— in itself, however, a mere ba- rible, I carried my point, and kept up ... ; 
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had an assistant, who was one of the younger heroes 
of the Camp. In Alexander Taylor, his second in 
command, he found a . man capable of any amount of 
work, and ready for any heroic enterprise. His 
energies were unbounded, his spirit unfailing; and 
it was truly a fortunate circumstance, that Svhen the 
frailty of the flesh restricted Baird Smith’s personal 
activities, Taylor was ever ready and eager to pass 
from point to point, and to display his bodily pre- 
sence, which was always inspiriting and encouraging. 
Tliere was little or no sympathy between Wilson 
and Baird Smith, They were men altogether cast 
in diiferent moulds. But the General fully recog- 
nised the great attainments of the Chief Engineer ; 
and though rarely outwardly courteous or orally 
compliant, practically yielded to his opinions. 

And now united with these Two, and in daily 
counsel with them, was John Nicholson, a born 
soldier, who seemed to have come down to Delhi 
with a special mission to take it. He had chafed 
under the long delay, which had left the vast and 
guilty city so long in the hands of the mutineers. 
Patience was not one of his virtues. With great 
ardour commonly some impetuosity is combined, 
John Nicholson had not the cool temper and calm 
judgment of Neville Chamberlain, He overlooked 
all difficulties and ignored all responsibilities; and, 
perhaps, he did not always make allowance for 
those who clearly saw the one and were compelled 
to accept the other. He could not stand still. 
Active among the active, he was eager to execute 
any kind of work that might be entrusted to him, 

to the last , , , . and to crown the little effect, as would have done 
pleasant catalogue, I was worn to eredit to iny falhcr-in-law (DcQuiii- 
a sliadow bj a constant diarrhcca, and cey),’’ — MS. Corrcsjiondence. 
consumed as much opium, with as 
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until the tin}’’ of final retribution should arrive, when 1S57. 
he coveted, and believed (hat he would obtain, the September 
of honour at the head of the storming party. 

Ko man doubted hi.s power, and no man envied liis 
reputation. All felt that a great soldier had come 
among them, full-brained and lion-hearted; and they 
looked to him to lead them to victory. 


In the carl}' morning of the 4th of September the Sept, d-G-s. 
siege gun?, drawn h}* elephant.*!, appeared upon the Arrival oft he 
llidge, witli an immense a-sscmblage of carts hiden 
with ammunition — suflicient, it was said, “to grind 
Dellii to powder.’’ On the Gth, (he rcsiduar}' Kifles 
from Jleerut marched into Camp, strong, health}', 
and jubilant, welcomed by the in-spiring notes of the 
band of the Fif(y-.second and the cheers of their old 
comrades. On (he morning of the 8(h, the Jum- 
moo Contingent, promi.sed by Gholab Singli and 
.‘Sent down b}' hi.s .son, made their appearance, with 
I.’ichard Cawrence at their hca<l, and were greeted 
by the General and the Commissioner. Then the 
.‘jjjirit.s of all men ro.se, for they saw the beginning 
of the end. The days of waiting and watching 
were spent. Every man, every gun, every shot, 
every shell that could be sent down for the final 
assault had now reached its destination. There was 
no pretext for further delay. The waste of a 
single hour would have been a crime, for our troops 
were dying fast, and the enemy were escaping. The 
“real siege of Delhi” was now to commence. 

There arc men now living, as I write, who will Question of 
never forget that crisis; there are others, gone ‘ 

their rest, who were stirred to the very depths of 
their natures by a grand entliusiasm, which made 
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1837. them cast aside every consideration of military dis- 
Srp'-cinljcr, cipline and decorum, and gird their loins up for that 
which would have been to them either total ruin or 
a grand reputation. They thought that the General, 
was wavering ; that even then he hesitated to issue 
tlie orders for the final assault ; and had denial come 
they were prepared to appeal to the Army, to have 
put the Commander under arrest, and to have deli- 
vered the assault either under the direction of the 
Chief Engineer, or of a Commander selected by 
themselves. Eager among the eager was John 
Nicholson, whose strong impulses were .not to be 
curbed, and who never scrupled to say what others 
ventured only to think. “ The game is completely . 
in our hands,” he wrote to John Laivrence on' the I 
11th of SeiDtember I “we only want the player to f 
move the pieces. Fortunately, after making all 1 
kinds of objections and obstructions, and even 
threatening more than once to withdraw the guns ; 
and abandon the attempt, Wilson has made every- j 
thing over to the Engineers, and they and they alone i 
will deserve the credit of taking Delhi. Had Wilson- 
carried out his threat of withdrawing the guns, I was < 
quite prepared to appeal to the Army to set him 
aside and elect a successor. The purport of his \ 
last Memorandum, in reply to the Engineers, ran / 

thus : ‘ I disagree with the Engineers entirely. I i 

foresee great, if not insuperable difficulties in the ' 
plan they propose; but as I have no other plan 
myself I yield to the remonstrances of the Chief 
Engineer.’ The above are almost the very words used 
by him.” And, in truth, they were but little wrong. 

But it is just that I should pause here for a little 
space to make clear and intelligible, by reference 
to documents before meu the facts out of which arose 
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this pvegiiaTit talk of the Camp. On the 20th of 1857. 
August, Wilson, then in doubt with respect to the September, 
sufficiency of his force for the capture and occupation 
of Delhi, had written to Baird Smith saying : 

General Archdalb Wilson to Colonel Baird Smith. 

My dear Smith, — A letter has been received from the 
Govcnior- General urging our immediately taking Delhi, and 
he seems angry that it has not been done long ago. I wish 
to explain to him the true state of affairs : that Delhi is 
seven miles in circumference, filled with an immense fanatical 
Mussulman population, garrisoned by full 40,000 soldiers 
armed and disciplined by ourselves, with 114 heavy pieces of 
artillery mounted on the walls, with the largest magazine of 
shot, shell, and ammunition in the Upper Provinces at their 
disposal, besides some 60 pieces of field artillery, all of our 
own manufacture, and manned by artillerymen drilled and 
taught by ourselves ; that the Fort itself has been made so 
strong by perfect flanking defences erected by our own en- 
gineers, and a glacis which prevents our gmis breaking the 
walls lower than eight feet from the top, without the labour 
of a regular siege and sap — for whidi the force and artillery 
sent against it has been quite inadequate ; that an attempt 
to blow in the gates and escalade the walls was twice con- 
templated, but that it was considered, from the state of pre- 
paration against such an attack on the part of the rebels, such 
an attempt would inevitably have failed, and have caused the 
most irreparable disaster to our cause ; and that, even if we 
had succeeded in forcing our way into the place, the small 
force disposable for the attack would have been most certainly 
lost in the numerous streets of so large a city, and have been 
cut to pieces. It was, therefore, considered advisable to con- 
fine our efforts to holding the position we now occupy, which 
is naturally strong, and has been daily rendered more so by 
our engineers, until the force coming up from below could 
join to co-operate in the attad?. That since the command of 
the force has devolved on me, I have considered it impera- 
tively necessary to adopt the same plan as the only chance of 
safety to the Empire, and that I strongly urge upon his 
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1867. Lordship the necessity of liis ordering General Ilavolock’s or 
August 20. some other force marching upon Delhi as soon as possible. 

The force under Jmy command is, and has been since the day 
we took tip our position, actually besieged by the mutineers, 
who, from the immense extent of suburbs, and gardens e.\- 
tending nearly to the walls of the town, have such cover for 
their attacks, that it has been very difficult to repel them, and 
at the same time to inflict such a loss as would deter a repe- 
tition of them. They have frequently been driven back ivitli 
loss, but they immediately take refuge under the grape fire of 
their heavy guns on the city walls, and, on our retirement, 
reoccupied their former positions ; every sncli attack upon 
them has entailed a heavy loss upon our troops, which we can 
ill spare, and has done us little good. I shall bo reinforced 
by a siege train from Ferozepore by the end of this or 
beginning of next month, when I intend to commence more 
offensive operations against tho city ; but I cannot hold out 
any hope of being able to take tho place until supported by 
tho force from below. As an Artillery officer, I have no 
hesitation in giving my opinion that tho attack on Delhi, 

. garrisoned and armed as it now is, is as arduous an under- 
taking as was tho attack on Bhurtporo in 1825-26, for which 
25,000 troops and 100 pieces of artillery wore not considered 
too large a force. I enclose a return of tho original force 
which was sent down to cajiture this strong place, and also 
a return of the present offisetivo force, including sick and 
wounded, from which his Lordship will see how desperate 
would have been any attempt to take tho city by assault, 
more especially as the mutineers keep a large portion of their 
force encamped outside the city walls, who, on our assaulting 
the city, could easily attack and capture our camp, with all 
our hospitals, stores, and ammunition, unless a strong provi- 
sion was made against it. Something of this sort I intend 
forwarding to tho Governor-General, and shall be glad if you 
will return this with such remarks and emendations as your 
experience as Chief Engineer suggests. 

“ Yours sincerely, 

“ A. Wilson. 


"August 20, 1857.” 
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After tlie perusal of this letter, Baird Smith drew 1857. 
up a ]\Ieinoraudum stating liis reasons most empha- Sept- 
ticallj)^ in favour of immediate action. Ho contended 
tliat although there was alwa 3 's hazard in an assault, 
the evils of inaction at such a time, were so great, 
and the chances in our favour were so many, that it 
would be better to risk the enterprise than to shrink 
from it. He demonstrated, on scientific grounds, 
that, altliough the material rcsoui'ccs of the enemy 
were far greater than our own, the superior fore- 
thought and skill, and the perfect union and combi- 
nation, absent from the designs and operations of the 
enemy, would give us an immense advantage over 
them. lie represented most urgently to the General 
that the breaches should be established and the as- 
sault should be delivered, with the utmost possible 
despatch, as the enemy once cognisant of our de- 
signs would strengthen their defences without and 
within the city and render its occupation impossible. 

To these arguments "Wilson reluctantly yielded. 

The whole responsibilit}^ was thrown upon the Chief 
Engineer. The “ ipsissiina verba” used by the Ge- 
neral were these: “It is evident to me that the results of 
the proposed operations will be thrown on the hazard 
of a die ; but under the circumstances in which I am 
placed, I am willing to tiy this hazard — the more so 
as I cannot suggest any other plan to meet our diffi- 
culties. I cannot, however, help being of opinion that 
the chances of success, under such a heavy fire as the 
working parties will be exposed to, are anything but 
favourable. I yield, however, to the judgment of 
- the Chief Engineer. — A. W.” Baird Smith, tran- 
scribing the above, observed : “ This, I think, every 
one would allow, places on my shoulders the undi- 
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viclecl responsibility for the results of the siege. It 
j.— Sept. doubtless, have lightened that burden greatly 

had I felt assured of the hearty support and concur- 
rence of the General in command ; but the withhold- 
ing of these was no sufficient cause for hesitation, 
and I was too glad of even a qualified consent to im- 
mediate action to be careful as to the terms in which 
it Avas given. 

Baird Smith Avas not a man to shrink from the re- 
sponsibility throAAui upon him. To say that he cheer- 
fully accepted it AA'ould be a faint recital of the fact; 
he eagerly grasped it. And there Avas not an officer 
under him, Avhose heart did not bound Avith joyous 
exultation AAdien he knew that the work was to be 
begun. But Wilson was not Avrong AAffien he said 
that to attempt to erect our batteries so near the city 
AAmlls, in the face of the enemy’s fire from their in- 
exhaustible artillery, was a hazardous undertaking. 
The eager gallantry of the Engineers believed all 
things to be possible. And it is by this noble self- 
reliance that great Adctorics are achieved. But the 
Engineers, as aauU presently be shoAAm, had set tliem- 
selves a task AAdiich they could not accomplish. In 
the midst of that awful but glorious crisis, men saAv 
through a glass darkly. But time has brought them 
face to face Avith the Truth. Some of the bravest and 
best of Wilson’s officers, who, heated by the excite- 
ments and animosities of the Camp, had condemned 
this apparent reluctance to order the assault, looking 
back upon those troublous days, and calmly esti- 
mating the difficulties to be encountered and the 

* AA'ilson’s remarks arc written General. It is now before me with 
in pencil on the c(my of the "Me- AA'ilson’s marginal notes, 
morandum by the Cliicf Engineer,” 
wbieh Daird Smith submitted to the 
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rcsponsil)ililies to bo snstainccl, have since acknow- 1S57. 
lodged that less than justice was done at that time to Scpicmbcr. 
the Commandant of the Delhi Force. All the prin- attires” to 
ciplcs of warfare were upon his side. But these ‘•‘o 
principles have not been much regarded in India. 
Everything has been gained by hard blows promptly 
delivered in defiance of all principles of war. 

Having once resolved to stand the “ hazard of the 
die,” Wilson issued an Address to the Army, manly 
and spirit-stirring, and wise in the cautions it con- 
ve3’'cd.'^ It spoke of the hardships and privations 
undergone by the Arm}', and of the gallantry which 
they had on all occasions displayed. It expressed 
a cheerful hope that their great trials were now 
weaving to a close, and that the grand reward was 
close at their feet. It called upon the troops of all 
arms to assist the Engineers in the arduous work 
that lay before them — in the digging of trenches and 
the erection of batteries. It appealed to the Artil- 
lery, who, it was said, would have “ still harder work 
than they had yet had, and which had been so well 
and cheerfully performed.” Then it spoke wisely and 
sagaciously of the precautions to be observed after 
the assault should have been delivered. It warned 
the soldiers against straggling — it warned them 
against indiscriminate plundering — ^it stimulated the 
worst passions of the soldiery by reminding them 
(or, as it is customary to say, “ I need not remind 
them”) of the atrocious murders and cruelties com- 
mitted by the enemy, and told them to spare the 
women and the children, but to give no quarter to 
the men. And it concluded with the words, “ The 
Major-General calls upon the Officers of the Force to 

* It is said to have been written by Baird Smith. 
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1857. lend their zealous aid and eflicient co-operation in 
September. erection of tlie tvorks of the sicffe now about to 
he commenced. He looks especially to the regi- 
mental officers of all grades to impress upon their 
men that the work in the trenches during a siege is 
as necessary and as honourable as to light in the 
ranks during a battle. He will hold all officers 
responsible for their utmost being done to cany out 
tlie directions of the Engineers ; and he confidently 
trusts that all will exhibit a healthy and hearty spirit 
of emulation and zeal, from which he has no doubt 
that the happiest results will follow in the brilliant 
termination of all their labours.” 

And then began a work almost unparalleled in the 
history of. modern warfare. That science, which has 
taught us how to make the siege of fortified places 
almost a certainty in the success of its results, was 
now of no service to us. The approach by paraUels, 
so beautiful upon paper, and so effective in practice, ' 
was to us as if War and Science had been wholly 
divorced. The ring of fire closing in slowly, but 
surely, upon a doomed fortress, shutting up' the gar- 
rison within its walls and reducing them to the 
necessity of surrender, was now to our English offi- 
cers only a memory of the stirring pages of Hapier 
and J ones. What they saw was an attacking force, 
scarcely one-third of the numerical strength of the 
enemy, who had still possession also of some import- 
ant suburbs, without cover of any well-constructed 
trenches, bringing their guns within fire of the walls 
-of Delhi, and pouring forth day and night an inces- 
sant shower of shot and shell, resolute to atone for the 
failure of science by ^gantic physical efforts and an 
unexampled display of British pluck. 
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The plan of attack was that which Baird Smith lSb7. 
had projected before he left Boorkhce, and of the Scpf. 7—3^3. 
efficacy of which his convictions had never been aUacL° 
shaken. It Avas the plan Avhich had commended 
itself to all our Engineer officers from the first esta- 
blishment of our Army on the Ridge. Investment 
with our limited means being impossible, it was 
necessary to select a front of attack on which all 
our available breaching power could be brought 
to bear. The front to be assailed contained the 
^lorcc, the Cashmere, and the Water Bastions, with 
their connecting curtains. These works had, not 
many 3'ears before, been greatly strengthened and 
improved by our oAvn Engineer officers, so that Ave 
AA'cll kncAA' the force to bo applied to their demoli- 
tion. Tlierc AA'crc A’’ery important reasons for this 
selection — Firstly, because our left flank AAmuld be 
]n’otccted by the river, tims leaving us only the right 
flank to guard ; secondlj^, because the flanking fire 
from the city avouUI thus be comparatively harmless, 
as only the Morce Bastion commanded the ground in 
front of it ; thirdl}^, because there Avas excellent 
cover to AAuthin a short distance of the Aijalls.**' 

The insurgents might haA’^e done more to in- 
crease both their offensive and their defensh’^e 
poAvers, but they had failed to do so ; and it Avas 
permitted to us, therefore, to take advantage of their 
ncglect.f Some thought, hoAA'ever, that AA'hen the 
enemy should see that Ave Avere preparing our bat- 
teries in earnest so as to bring a crushing fire from a 
short distance upon their Avails, they Avould raise 
cover for a lai’ger number of guns AAdiereAvith to 

* MS. Memoraudura by au Engi- t Medley, page 73. 
neer Officer. 
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silence our batteries. It was manifest, therefore, that 
every hour was of the utmost importance to us; 
and so all our people went to work as if they had 
never had a day’s fighting — never kno^vn a day’s 
fatigue. 

Then, night and day, worked the Artillery and the 
Engineers, as those services, with the lustre of long 
years of past activities upon them, had never, perhaps, 
worked before. The first thing wasto construct the bat- 
teries behind which our guns were to work ; the next 
was to get our heavy guns into position. Brownlow 
had charge of the Engineer’s Park — ^Hogge of the Park 
of Artillery. Ever since his first appearance in Camp, 
Baird Smith had been collecting the materials of the 
batteries which were to cover the captors of Delhi. 
Immense supplies of gabions, and fascines, and sand- 
bags had been prepared, with scaling ladder's and all 
else required for the later operations of the attack. 
The first heavy battery was traced out on the evening 
of the 7th,* and all through the night the work was 
being pressed forward as silently as circumstances 
would permit; but silence was, indeed, impossible. 
The large number of camels that were bringing down 
the materiel of the batteries, and the bullocks which 
were dragging the carts laden with ordnance stores, 
followed by the heavy guns, each with a team of 
forty, floundering beasts, made such confusion, and 
the drivers, who are nothing if not clamorous, made 
such a noise, that it is marvellous that the enemy did 
not discover our designs and pour an unceasing fire 

* There had been a light battery the operations going on bdlow. This 
previously (evening of the Gth) battery eontained eight light pieces 
erected upon tlie plateau of the — six 9-pounders and two 24:-pound 
Hidge to the left hand of the Sammy howitzers — under the command of 
House. The object of this was to Captain Bemmington. 
keep the ground clear and to protect 
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upon our toiling people. For a time all -was secure ; 1557. 

and things looked hopeful in the' battery, when a 
heavy shower of grape came in from the Moree, and terj. 
after a short interval another, too well-directed and 
too fatally destructive. Then the Engineers must have 
been much troubled in their minds, what would be 
the state of the working parties in the morning, if the 
insurgents should continue thus to molest us all 
through the night. It was, indeed, a terrible question. 

But the painful expectation of the renewal of the fire 
from the bastion soon died away, for there was not 
another flash, another sound ; and the work went on 
without any further interruption. The carriage, 
and the cattle, and the drivers, and the camp-fol- 
lowers were cleared away before the morning sun 
shone upon the scene. The ammunition was stored. 

The guns were ready for work. But all the exertions 
of the Engineers, under the vigorous direction of the 
inexhaustible Alec Taylor, had not sufficed to fix the 
platforms on which they were to be mounted. No men 
could have done more ; but they had set themselves 
a task which could not be accomplished in a single 
night, and so far the doubts of the General were'con- 
firmed. He had rightly forecast the difficulty ; and 
when it was reported to him that it had arisen, he 
was disposed to withdraw the guns. But the man in 
command was not one to go a step backwards. Let 
the Moree batteries roar as they might, he would 
not give the order for the withdrawal of the British , 
Artillery. So they gallantly faced the fire and went 
on with their work. 

The battery — ^known as Battery No. 1 — was at a Brind’s Bat- 
distance of seven hundred yards from the enemy’s 
works. It was divided into two parts connected by 
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a trench. The right portion was constructed to 
cover five heavy guns and a howitzer, the special 
function of which was to demolish the Moree Bastion 
— our most obtrusive assailant all through the siege. 
The. left contained four guns, intended to keep down 
the fire of the Cashmere Bastion. This battery was 
under the command of Major James Brind, who had 
virtually, indeed, commanded the heavy Artillery 
throughout the greater portion of the operations 
before Delhi,^'- who had always been foremost where 
work was to be done, and who, whilst careful in tlie 
extreme of his men, had exposed himself in a manner 
which had called forth the remonstrances of his 
friends. If there was any fault to be found Avith 
him, it Avas the glorious fault of doing too much. 
His restless bravery never halted. He did not know 
what it Avas to “stand at ease,”f But this very 
activity, though sometimes Avasted, suggested, AAdien 
there aaus real Avork to be done, that Brind AA’as the 
man to do it. He had noAv the honour, coA'^eted by 
every artilleryman in the field, of commencing the 


* I Imvc before said (vol. ii. pp. 
691, 503) that tlic services of the 
Foot Artillery, during the period 
which preceded (he actual siege, 
liavc been insuiEcienUy recorded. 
It seems that tlicre were some 
ullicial misunderstandings as to the 
authority, wliosc duty it was to re- 
port them, ■wliich caused them not 
to be reported at all. 

t It was said of Major Brind that 
he “never slept” — and the state- 
ment was no great exaggeration. I 
am told thiU lie more than once ad- 
dressed his men, saying, as ho shoul- 
dered a musket, “Now, you lie 
do'.Mi and rest. Your Commandant 
will defend I he battery.” The same 
informant, himself an officer of the 
highest gallantry, often mentioned 
in preceding p.agcs of this narrative. 


said to me, " AVe talk about Victoria 
Crosses — Brind is a man who 
should be covered willi them from 
head to foot.” See also the letters 
of Major Reid, now (1875) Sir 
Charles Reid, one of the foremost of 
the Delhi heroes: “Battery No. 1 
was commanded by my dc!ir old 
friend. Major Brind, wlio had been 
constantly on duty with n\e on the 
Ridge, and who had given me most 
.*iblc assistance on tlic night of the 
Eed attack. Indeed, on all occa- 
sions tlic exertions of this noble 
officer were indefatigable. He was 
always to be found where his pre- 
sence was most required; and tlic 
example he set to his officers and 
men was beyond all praise. A finer 
soldier I never meb*’ 
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attack upon tliose works wliicli had so long defied 1857. 
us. But on that morning, in that unfinished hat- 
tery, it was a service of extreme danger. The 
morning light had fully revealed our designs to the 
insurgents, and laid hare our position. So they 
poured down from the Moree a pitiless shower of 
shot and shell, and sent out light guns with rifle- 
men, to endeavour to take the battery in flank, whilst 
Blind’s gunners, animated hy his nohle example, were 
working, unshaken and undismayed, to get their pieces 
into position. Only one gun was mounted when the 
fire commenced. Then “ Brind dragged a howitzer 
well to the rear and fired over the parapet.”* It 
was hut a feehle response that he could return to the 
hellowing enemy ; hut he was resolute to give them 
something, and he knew that he would soon give 
them something more. Thus, ever as the sun rose 
higher and higher, the enemy fired and our people 
fell. But as gun after gun was mounted on its plat- 
form, the inequality of the conflict ceased ; and then 
began that of which the insurgents behind their 
walls had had no former experience — perhaps, indeed, 
no conception. They had laughed at our long shots. 

But the close quarters to which we now brought our 
heavy guns, and the admirable manner in which 
they were served, gave altogether a new aspect to the 
operations before Delhi. The insurgents stood man- 
fully to their guns. But the masonry of the Moree 
soon began to crumble ; and ere the heat of the 
day had passed, the fire of the enemy had slackened, 
and before sunset it had feebly dwindled away into 
total quietude. But they had fired to some purpose. 

Our men were scarce, though our material was abun- 
dant, and the result of that first day’s work was that 

* Medley. 

2o - . 


YOL. m. 
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1857. there were some seventy casusilties in our trenches.’" 

Sept. 7—13. from the Morce alone that dis- 

tressed our people in the battery. They were, also, 
much molested by some light field-pieces and skir- 
mishers of the enemy posted on our riglit. These 
enfiladed the battery and sometimes even took it in 
reverse. To meet these attacks and to protect our 
position Blind brought down two field guns from 
the rear. Moreover, the mutineers, inspired pro- 
bably by our Sappers, who to the number of eight 
hun^’ed had joined the insurgent force, ran a trench 
along the plain in front of both sections of the bat- 
tery, about midway between the city walls and our 
position, from which they kept up a constant fire 
and did some damage to us, as the battery had been 
hastily erected without mantlets and with over-large 
embrasures, t 

Whilst the eighteen-pounders were thus blazing 
away at the Moree, the twenty-four pounders in 
the left section of the batteiy were directing theii* 
fire on the Cashmere Bastion. This section of the 
battery was placed under the command of Major 
Frank Turner, one of the best Horse Artillery 
officers in the service. But previous exposure 
to the sun had broken him doivn; and an utter 
failure of his powers of endurance compelled him 
reluctantly to withdraw from the command. Ho 
was succeeded by Major Edward Kaye, who had 
taken an active part from the beginning in all the 


* “No. 1- Battery was imques- 
tionably the key of the attack, and 
on its success depended the opening 
of Delhi to our assaulting columns. 
The progress of the other batteries 
depended essentially on its effici- 
ency ; and but for your moral 
courage, clear perception, and un- 


wavering resolution in arming and 
working it, in spite of all obstacles, 
consequences would have followed 
causing the greatest embarrass- 
ment.” — Colonel Baird Smith to 
Major Brind. — MS. Correspondence. 

t MS. Memoranda by Engineer 
and Artillery Officers. 
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operations on the Ridge. Scarcely had the com- 1857. 
pletion of the parapet enabled him to get his guns 
in position, wheh a round shot from the Moree 
shattered the skuU of one of his subalterns — ^Lieute- 
nant Hildebrand — and Riding-master Budd, of the 
Horse Artillery, -was soon afterwards disabled by the 
fire of the enemy. But soon our guns were fairly 
in position, and right good serviee they did, not 
only by keeping down the fire of the Cashmere 
Bastion, but by deluding the enemy into the belief 
that our assault was to be delivered entirely from 
the right. During the greater part of three days 
this left section kept up a continued fire on the 
enemy’s works; but towards noon of the 10th its 
operations were brought to a close by the internal 
ignition of the battery. Hastily constructed of 
fascines, made of very dry brushwood, it caught fire 
from the blazing of our own guns. Every effort was 
made to suppress the flames; but the efforts were 
vain, for water was scarce and had to be brought 
from a distance ; and the water-carriers being much 
exposed, going and coming, suffered severely from 
the fire of the enemy. The Infantry on duty in the 
battery (some details of the Kumaon Battalion) were 
most zealous in their efforts, and suffered severely 
from the musketry-fire of the enemy. Several, in- 
cluding Lieutenant Lockhart, who commanded the 
party, were severely wounded. But, all to no pur- 
pose. The fire could not be mastered. So the guns 
were withdrawn — and made ready for their removal 
at night to Ho, 2 Battery. And thus the left section 
of No. 1 became a thing of the past. It was not, how- 
ever, a disaster of any moment. For that part of 
the battery had done its work ; and both the guns 

2 0 2 
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1857. and the gunners were wanted for service nearer to 

September, point of attack. 

Sept. 9, 10, For by this time Battery No. 2 had been con- 
structed — the left section immediately in front of 
Ludlow Castle and the right about eighty 3 ’'ards 
to the right front of the former. How it liappencd 
that the enemy had allowed us to take up such a 
position, within six hundred yards of the city, no 
one could explain, except upon the supposition that 
the insurgents, though never wanting in courage, 
were greatly wanting in wit. It was expected that 
we should have a hard fight for the ground, but our 
occupation of it was never contested. And yet this 
battery was intended to have, and in effect did have, 
a most potential effect upon the issue of the war. 
It was designed to crush the Cashmere Bastion and 
the adjacent works, and so to breach the walls as to 
open an entrance for our assaulting columns. It 
was to comprise, in the right section, cover for seven 
heavy howitzers and two eighteen-pounders ; and in 
the left for nine twenty-four-pounders. The expe- 
riences of the first night had proved the impossibilit}’^ 
of completing the battery and getting the guns into 
position before daybreak on the 9th ; so the Engineers 
went more quietly to work, and there was not, during 
the darkness, much of a mischievous character from 
the enemy’s guns to impede the operations of our 
working parties. On the second night the battery 
was completed and the guns brought into position. 
The right was to be commanded by Major Kaye j the 
left by Major J. H. Campbell. 

When this Battery No. 2 had been completed,* it 

* It was completed ontbenigbt then joined; others were brought 
of the 10th — 11th, and the heavy down Jrom the PaiJ^ 
guns from the left section of No. 1, 
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scott’s battery. 

was not thought advisable immediately to unmask 1857. 
it. It was better to finish the other offensive works 
for the left attack, so that a simultaneous fire might ® 
be opened from both batteries. “The reason,” said 
Baird Smith, “for delaying the opening of this 
battery until No. 3 has been armed, is that at present 
the siege works on the left are being carried on with 
very few casualties in consequence of the ajjparent 
ignorance of the enemy that any attack on that side 
is meditated.”* So the works of No. 3 went on apace 
with little interruption. This battery was erected 
behind one of the buildings of the Custom House, 
at a distance of not more than a hundred and 
eight}!- 3 'ards from the Water Bastion, upon which 
our guns were to play. It was to cover six eighteen- 
pounders, under the command of Major Scott, who 
had commanded No. 14 Light Field Battery through- 
out the siege. If the building did not much protect 
our working parties, it greatly obscured the nature of 
the work on which they were engaged. The enemy 
never clearly knew what we were doing, but they felt 
that something was going on that portended mischief, 
and they poured in such an incessant shower of mus- 
ketry, with occasional discharges from their mortars, 
that it was difficult and dangerous to work even under 
the cover of the night, and impossible after the dawn 
of day. The workmen were principally Natives and 
non-combatants, but they faced death as bravely for 
their Christian employers as if they had been English 

* Baird Smilli Imd recommended teries in the Cashmere Bations. It 
that No. 3 Battery should he com- xrould be much safer to silence the 
menecd before No. 2. {^Memorandum guns on the left bastion before 
ly Chief Engineer), but General erecting No. 3.” {MS. Notes). Wil- 
Wilson bad oDjcctcd to this, saying, son was right. I am told, however, 

“The commencement of No. 3 Bat- that in point of fact. No. 2 Battery 
tery before No. 2 is, I think, oh- did open fire before No. 3— indeed, 
icctionable, and will cause a fearful before itwas completely constructed, 
loss of life from the untouched bat- 
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1867. soldiers.’’^ There is nothing more true than that the 
Sept. 9—11. calm courage of our Native adherents enabled us to 
recover India from their own countrymen. 

Of a different character was the courage displayed 
by oiir allies from beyond tlie border. Our working 
parties were compo.scd of men of all races — of all sorts 
and descriptions of people — whom wc could press 
into our service ; for the labour was great and inces- 
sant, the heat was intense, and exhaustion soon came 
upon those who had to lift heav}'^ weights. On the 
night of the 10th, no S.appers or Pioneers being avail- 
able, Taylor had been compelled to employ the services 
of men drawn from two of our European regiments 
in the heav}^ howitzer battery. They worked heartily 
and effectively; but soon after midnight they were 
failing from sheer exhaustion, and then the Directing 
Engineer bethought himself of our ncAvly-arrived 
Jummoo Contingent, and sent a hundred and twenty 
men down to the battery. Elated with the thought 
of some fighting, to be followed probably by plunder, 
they streamed down, armed to the teeth. But when 
the true nature of the service required from them 
was explained, they looked askance at the shovels, 
and the sand, and the sand-bags, and murmured 
among themselves. So Medley, the Engineer, who 
had charge of the work, with those immediately under 
• him, began cheerily and lustily to fill the sand-bags, 
and to do other coolies’ wmrk. Then the Commanding 
Officer pf the Jummoo Detachment, feeling some com- 
punctions of shame, follow^ed the lead of the Euro- 
pean officers, and presently all his men piled their 

* "They were merely unarmed -they would stop a moment, weep a 
Native - Pioneers, and not meant to little over their fallen friend, pop nis 
be fighting men. With the passive body in a row along with the rest, 
courage so common to Natives, as and then work on as before.” — 
man after man was knocked over. Medley, pp. 83, 83. 
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arras and laboured witli the heartiest good-\vill. All, 1857. 
for some time, was quiet, as they worked under the September, 
darkness of the night; but in the hour before the 
dawn, there came from the enemy’s position in front 
a sharp shower of musketry, which so excited our 
Dogra friends, that they seized their matchlocks and 
discharged them tvith such impetuosity in the direc- 
tion of their assailants, that they well-nigh shot down 
all our people who were before them in the battery. 

It was a mercy and a miracle that a bullet did not go 
through Medley’s head. The danger was too serious 
to be repeated; so our impulsive allies were told 
that if they wished to fight they were to go out into 
the open, but that they had been brought into the 
battery to work. 

Whilst cover was being provided for our heavy The Mortar 
guns and howitzers, a powerful mortar battery was 
in course of construction at the Koodsea Bagh. It Bagli. 
was one of the pleasantest places in the neighbour- 
hood, shaded by orange and lemon trees, and odorous 
with the perfume of the fruit. Sheltered on three 
sides by a high wall, the position we had taken up, 
though but two hundred and fifty yards from the 
city, was but little exposed 'to the musketry fire of 
the insurgents. There was some hard work for our 
people in cutting away the trees ; but the axe and ' 
the bill-hook were plied with hearty goodwill, and 
the ground was soon sufficiently cleared for the 
erection of the battery and the planting of the 
mortars. They were under the command of Major 
Tombs, and he was not one to lose a minute in 
doing good execution with his shells. Before the 
batteries were completed for the left attack, he was 
ready to open upon the fines between the Cashmere 
and the Water Bastions. But his orders were not 
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1857. to commence firing until the morning of the 11th, 
Sept. 11. when it was expected that all the heavy guns and 
howitzers on the left would' be fairly in position. 
Brind’s battery all the time continued to pour in 
a destructive fire on the right, which so crippled the 
enemy, that the Moree Bastion and all belonging 
to it had become little more than a name. 

There was great joy throughout the Camp, when 
it was Tcnown that the batteries for the left attack 
were so far completed that the work of breaching 
could be commenced. The circumstances of our 
position were such as to engender impatience. Those 
who did not know the difficulties with which the 
Engineers were contending, were disappointed that 
the breaching operations along the whole line of the 
enemy’s works had not sooner commenced. Doubt- 
less, the first forecast had been somewhat erroneous. 
Men, who are eager for the realisation of certain 
results, are wont to be oyer-sanguine in their calcu- 
lation of the facilities of accomplishing them. But 
none could have worked, with heartier zeal or more 
unflagging perseverance than the Artillery and En- 
gineers engaged on that great work. 

Scott’s Bat- On the 11th of September, Scott’s heavy guns* had 
been dragged into 'position, under such a fire of 
musketry as might have deterred men of fainter 
hearts ; and then, although the battery, from causes 

* Norman sajs : " The establish- but on reaehing the site of the in- 
mcnt of Major Scott’s batter; within tended battery, after a difficult 
one liundred and eighty yards of the march, he found tlie works incom- 
walls, to arm which iieavy guns iiad"' nlete, or rather scarcely commenced, 
to be dragged from the rear under The ground had been cleared, but 
a constant lire of musketry, was an there were no signs of a battery, 
operation that could rarely have To hare left the guns within such 
been equalled in war.” Under in- an easy distance from the enemy 
structions received from the Chief would hare insured their destrnc- 
Enginecr, Scott had brought down- tion, so he was compelled to with- 
his guns on the night of the lOth, draw them before dayught. 
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to be presently tUsplayecl, could not bo unmasked, 1857. 
tliere was no longer any reason why the final attack Sept. 11—12 
should be longer deferred. And well was it for us 
that there was no more dela}^ ]\Iercifully the intel- 
lects of the besieged had been dulled for a time. But 
before our works were finisherl, thej^ had woken up 
to a sense of the expediency of mounting heavy guns 
along the curtain between the Cashmere and the 
"Water Bastions, from which such a fire could liave 
been poured into our works on the left as to render 
theifi wholly untenable.’^ But God’s providence 
arrested this calamitj^j the light had broken upon 
the enemj^ too late. 

At eight o’clock, the fire from our twenty-four- 
pounders commenced. They were in the left section 
of No. 2 Batteiy, under the command of Major 
Campbell; and all the nine opened at the same 
moment with terrific effect upon the Cashmere 
Bastion. When the roar of this great first salvo had 
ceased, up went three ringing cheers of triumphant 
delight from the Artillery in the battery. We were 
now breaching in earnest. "When the smoke cleared 
awa}’^, it was seen that the first discharge of our heavy 
guns had brought down vast masses of masonry, and 
that a few more such well-aimed blows would reduce 
their boasted defences to crumbling ruins. The guns 
on the Cashmere Bastion replied; and the enemy 
at least had some revenge, for they severely wounded 
the Commandant of the heavy guns, and sent him 
crippled from the battery. But a little more of our 
practice from both sections of the breaching battery, 
aided by Toinbs’s mortars on the Koodsea Bagh, 

* "So ncarlv were they being have assaulted at all, but must bave 
readv, Ibat had' the subsequent as- been driven from our batteries, or 
sault been delajcd for forty-eight had our men knocked to pieces 
hours, I believe that we could not there. — ZTedtey. 
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18S7. soon reduced them to silence. Then it "was a grand 
12. sight to see the walls of Delhi' falling to pieces, as 
shot and shell rained heavily upon them ; the breach 
widening and widening as the eight-inch shells burst- 
ing on its crest, brought down whole yards of parapet, 
the ruin - signs of a future desolation becoming more 
apparent every hour. It was something which all 
can understand, apart from circumstances of time and 
space. But only those who had Avaited for the great 
opportunity — avIio, for months, had been insulted 
by an enemy behind the walls, who had seen their 
comrades falling around them, who had toiled day 
and night under burning suns and drenching rains, 
and had seemingly made no progress towards the 
reduction of the great Imperial City, can thoroughly 
appreciate the glorious excitement of seeing, open- 
ing out before them, day after day, the road that was 
to lead them to the re-occupation of Delhi. It was 
a turning point in the life of our Anglo-Indian 
Empire such as not even those who had seen the 
great crisis at Caubul had ever Avitnessed before. 

Sept 12. But there Avas heavier retribution yet to overtake 
the insurgents. An hour before noon, on the 12th 
of September, the adi^anced battery on the left 
(No. 3) was unmasked. It had been originally de- 
signed that it should open fire simultaneously Avith 
No. 2 on the preceding day; but it was found that 
this was impossible. The battery was constructed of 
sand-bags placed against the masonry of a part of the 
old Custom House. The walls had been so broken 
doAvn as to admit of embrasures being made, through- 
which it was intended that our guns should be 
pointed at the Water Bastion, only a hundred and 
sixty yards distant. These embrasures had been 
temporarily filled up with sand-bags, as a blind to 
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tl»c, enemy, Imt, imfortunnlely, v.‘1»cn our people 
beirau to remove them, it wim fimnd hy the morning 
liglit that tlu* <Mn])ra<urof!, made under cover of the 
darhue.^-, \vere po contrived :jp not to pufier ojir gniip 
to he brought to bear upoji the point, intended. To 
.Scott, .and Taylor this discovery was a bitter dis- 
ajijmintmojit. It was necessary to rcconstrnci the 
cheehs of the embrasures, and thus to delay the 
opening of our guns upon the doomed city. Xothing 
e.mld bir more vexatious and embarrassijig. .Scott 
wa.s eager to he first to open fire so as to dismount 
the enemy's gun.s at tlu; very outset; hut it was onl}^ 
too prohable that if the battery were unmasked at 
mid-dav. the. insurgents would direct tbeir heavy 
gnus upon it before we could send in a shot. lie 
was recommended to blow the saud-bag-s out of the 
o.mbrasure.s, but this be refused to do, “being satis- 
fied,” .'IS be .eaid, “ that the dt'bns of the saud-b.igs 
would fall inwards, and seriously interfere with the 
accuracy of our fire." AVhilst the question of the 
best mode of jirocediire was under discus.siou, a Sikli 
s.appiT, with calm courage, quietly proceeded to 
throw outwards the sand-bags before liis own gun. 
1’he example was caught up b}- the gunnel's behind 
the other embrasures, and so rapid!}' was the work 
of clearance eflccted, that our guns opened upon the 
enemy before tho}' bad discovered our designs. Then 
went forth such a stream of heavy shot from our 
cighteen-pouiiders, .as within that easy range, even if 
less skilfully directed, must have soon smashed the 
enem 3 '’s guns and pounded the "Water Bastion into 
ruins. The cfiect was almost instantaneous. The once 
s}nnmctrical bastion became a shapeless mass of earth 
and masonry. Then, for the first time, the enemy 
learnt what was the cannonade we could keep up, now 
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18G7. that all our guns were in position, and the most san- 
3cpt. 12. despaired. All through the 1 2th and 

13th the batteries on tlieleft continued tlieir breaching 
operations, under the direction of Kaye, Jolinson,* 
Scott, and Tombs. The roar of fifty heavy pieces of 
ordnance was to be heard day and night without 
intermission. Never had our Siege Artillery a greater 
work before it. Never were guns more nobly servred. 
Our trained gunners were few j but there was not 
a soldier in the camp who was not eager to handle a 
sponge-staff, or a portfire, or to bring up the shot 
and shell to the cannon’s mouth. Among these 
volunteers none were more active than the Lancers. 
They soon became serviceable gunners, and every 
officer in cliarge of a battery was right glad to have 
their help. It was a service of no little danger, 
especially in the advanced battery, which was ex- 
posed to the incessant musketry fire of the enemy. 
We could silence their batteries, but we could not 
stop this skirmishing, and our people were all day 
long dropping beneath the assaults of the hidden 
marksmen. The utmost care had been taken to 
protect the inmates of the battery. Scott had mant- 
lets on all the guns, and he strictly enjoined officers 
and men to keep themselves well behind them. 
Thus many lives were saved ; but notwithstanding 
these wise precautions one lamentable casualty in the 
battery caused a great spasm of grief throughout 
the whole camp. Whilst working one of the guns. 
Captain Fagan, of the Artillery, an officer of the 
highest promise, and, for his years, of great perform- 
ance, was shot through the head. He had mounted 

* Captain (now Sir Edwin) John- Major Campbell, disabled in the left 
son, Assistant-Adjutant-General of section of No. 2 Battery. 

Artillery, had taken the place of 
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a gun-carriagc and was looking over the mantlet, 1857, 

. when Scott went up to remonstrate with him. It 
was said in camp, and Fagan himself thought, that 
he “ bore a charmed life.” But scarcely had the l^cath oC 
words of caution been spoken, when a inusket-ball 
entered his temple, and he fell death-stricken at the 
feet of his commandant.* 

It has been seen how, all this time, our Engineer Alee T.-i^-lor. 
officers worked, with unflagging perseverance, in the 
batteries. Alec Taylor was the heart and soul of 
every movement — always cheery, always active, 
never sparing himself — inspiring, aiding, animating 
all by his noble example. It was impossililc not to 
admire — not to endeavour to imitate him. He never 
complained ; he never faltered j almost, it may be 
said that he never rested. He had the sole execu- 
tive direction of all the Engineering department of 
the Siege Batteries, which opened the way to the 
interior of Delhi. The younger officers of the Engi- 
neers swore by him, and in truth there was some- 
thing almost divine in his wonderful fertility of re- 
source and the self-sacrifice which he continuallj^ 
displayed. He had studied the ground well, and he 
had seized, with quick soldierly eye, upon the exact 
points at which it would be desirable to erect our bat- 
teries. It was a happy stroke of genius to surprise and 
divert the enemy by running up a battery (No. 1) in 


* "When Uie enemydiscoveredthe from front-, flanks, and curtain proved 
position and object of No. 3 Battery, the importimce attached to it by 
they at onee placed heavy guns in them, and it was a matter of asto- 
position on the opposite side of the nishment to all present that, tiianks 
river to take No. 3 in flank and sue- to the discipline and untiring devo- 
ceeded in dismounting one of the tion of officers and men, the battery 
IS-pounders. Traverses were im- was able to open the required breach 
memately constructed whieh saved so rapidly (less than thirty-six hours), 
the remainder, but the continuous so effectivdy, and at so small a sacri- 
stream of shot, shell, and bullets, flee of life.” — MS. Memorandum bj/ 
directed on this battery by the enemy an Engineer Officer. 
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Sept. 7—13 


a single night to play upon the Moree Bastion. It 
■was Taylor’s unaided idea — as -was also the location 
of No. 3 Battery, the idea of -which came suddenly 
upon him as an inspiration, and was worked out with 
wonderful promptitude and effect. 


Smith Among the many controversies wliicli have grown 
luu .ij or. story of the Sepoy War, there is not one 

which it is more difficult to write of than the question 
as to whether the chief merit of the operations wliich 
resulted in the capture of Delhi is due to Colonel 
Baird Smith or to Captain Alexander Taylor. Such 
controversies arc always painful ; for it is not easy to 
extol the merits of one without seeming to detract 
from the claims of the other. I believe the real historic 
truth to be this. Neither could have taken Dellii 
without the help of the other. Alec Taylor was the 
necessary supplement of Baird Smith. The large- 
brained chief of the Engineer Staff required just such 
a second-in-command to carry his plans into execu- 
tion as he found in the noble-spirited Field-Engineer. 
The condition of Baird Smith’s health was, as I 
have already said, such as would have sent most 
men to their beds. Lame from the effects of a pain- 
ful and neglected wound on the ankle — suffering 
acutely from one of the cruel scourges of the country, 
which compelled him to drench himself with opium 
and brandy, he could not move about from place to 
place, so as to become a bodily presence, familiar to 
the eyes of men of all branches and all ranks of the 
army.* It has, therefore, sometinies been said : “ We 

* Baird Smith says that brandy or more active. It earned him 
was his daily sustenance, and that it through the siege — but afterwards, 

- had no other olTcct upon him than rest and purer air enabled him to 
that of increasing his capacity for lay aside such dangerous diet, 
work. His brain was never clearer 
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iicwr Pinivd Smith.” 'J’nylrtr, on the other haml, issr. 
tlmuiih somt lime*^ stiflVring fr«nn fever, was to he kucmi 7—1". 
every wltere. He had gre.nt physirel activitj* and 
]ui\ver5 of endurance to give jmictical ('>:pre5>ion to 
the zeal and courage whielt animated hitn. Hut the 
ireneral direetioje^ for the e.ondue.t <»f ottr e-nitineerin*!: 


operation*:. <'f;cu even in minute details, emanated 
from Mail’d Smith. Hi*: tlioughtfulness in re:'pect of 
everything that could in any way contrihute to our 
success is patent in the mn>:.'C.'» of manuscripts which 
lie. before me. In his own handwriting may be read 
all his original concejUion.s and his amended dc.signs ; 
but ihe.sela.st were rare, for it was but .seldom, cxccj»t 
under jn-essure of altered circumstnncc.s, that he saw 
any good rea.'^on for modifying his first projects. But 
all the.se project.s might have failed if there had been 
a les.'5 .able, a les.s active, and a lc.«s courageous oflicer 
than Alec Ttiylor at llic head of tliu c.xccutivo 
oflieeivs of the Ihiginccr Brigade. Hu was one wlio 
tlmuglit noiliing iini)ossihle, and all men worked 
under him witli tlic heartiest goodwill, for he in- 
.cpired and animated .all who came in contact with 
him in battery or in trench. Tho.su who were .above 
liim were uquall}* imj)re.s.scd by bis noble excrtioihs. 
“If 1 .mirvive to-morrow,” .s.aid John Nicholson, on 
the eve of the n.'ssaull, “ I will let all the world know 
that Alec Taylor took Delhi." 1'hi.s was charac- 
teristic of the brave impulsive man, who never lived 
to tell the .sloi'}' of the .siege. But he erred, as he 
did on a previous occasion of which I liave spoken, 
in not recogni.sing the difTcrcncc between a respon- 
sible and an irresponsible oflicer, wlicllicr at the head 
of a regiment or the head of an Army. 

No one acknowledged Taylor’s services more un- 
grudgingly than Baird Smith himself; but he could 
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not consent that History should accept the statement 
that the Chief Engineer had been in the background, 
doing nothing, whilst his first-assistant had gone to 
the front and done everything for the direction of the 
operations of the siege. “I think,” he wrote to his 
wife some time afterwards, “that you may dismiss from 
your mind all sense of trouble about the injustice 
dojic to my work at Delhi. It is just as certain as 
that I am alive to say so, that from the day I joined, 
to the day I left, not a single vital act was done but 
under my orders and on my sole responsibility. And 
I know well that, but for my resolute determination, 
humanly speaking, there Avould have been no siege of 
Delhi at all ; and even that assault which gave value 
by its success to all the exertions that were made 
would have ended in deplorable disaster, had I not 
withstood with effect the desire of General Wilson to 
withdraw the troops from the city on the failure of 
Brigadier Campbell’s column. Nobody does heartier 
justice to Taylor’s devotion, capacity, and zeal than I 
do. No personal consideration would, for one mo- 
ment, induce me to detract, even in the faintest 
degree, from them. But he was, throughout, my most 
able and most trusted subordinate, working wholly 
at my risk and on my responsibility in the one de- • 
partment intrusted to him— namely, the executive 
duties.” And in another letter to a friend in the 
Royal Artillery he said; “ I would not willingly do 
the very faintest injustice either to Captain Taylor 
or to any of the other junior officers of the brigade, 
to whose noble co-operation, given always without 
reserve and in the most cordial spirit, I was so deeply 
indebted, and for which I have done my best upon 
all occasions to express my gratitude. These feelings 
are especially strong in reference to Taylor, whom I 
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found to be ever, not only the most energetic and isr,7. 
competent of seconds, but in all relations a true and Sriiiciubcr. 
right-hearted gcntlcinaii. I should ’be ashamed of AlccTajlor. 
myself if I permit ted any pett}* feelings to inlluence 
me in estimating his worth ; and I feel assured that 
no crcilit winch ma}’ be due to me Avill ever be really 
diminished by iii}' doing the am])lest and heartiest 
justice to every man who worked under my orders. 

Hut it was with my.*?elf alone that the entire rcspoiKsi- 
bility for the conception, progrc.ss, and issue of the 
engineering ojx-rations in every es.scntial })oint rested; 
and had we failed in our attack, this fact, would 
have been recorded, so often and so cmjdiaticall}’, 
that I .should have had none to share the fatal conse- 
quences with me.”*^ It is better that, in .such a case, 

Baird Smith .‘jhould be left to .speak for himself. On 
the subject of rc.spon.cibilit}* there coidd be no doubt; 
and whatsoever question might arise as to the design 
and e.xecution of the detailed operation.s of the siege, 

Alec Taylor was not a man to deny, that as the ri.sk 
of failure was his chiefs, so also should be the credit 
of success. 


^ But the cha])ter, which 1 have ju.st completed, i.s 
devoted mainl}' to the exjdoits of the Arlilleiy. ^ 
have written in vain, if I have not .shown wliat tre- 
mendous work lay before our gunners throughout 
that critical week ; with what consummate courage 
they faced the unexampled dangers before them, and 
with what wondrous patience and calm .skill they 
overcame all obstacles and opened the wa}^ for tlie 
entrance of the Britisli forces into Delhi. I doubt 
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wliether tJierc is any incident of History surpassing 
in the boldness alike of its conception and of its exe- 
cution this bombardment of the Imperial City of the 
Moguls. But this was only the crowning work — 
the grand culmination of weeks and months of toil 
upon the Ridge, vexatious, harassing toil, rather de- 
monstrative than effective, little tending to produce 
any immediate results upon the enemy, to attract the 
special attention of commanders, or to excite the ad- 
miration of comrades. In a little time the heavy- 
battery service came to be regarded as part of the 
routine work of the Camp. Its importance in keep- 
ing down the fire of the enemy and in arresting their 
frequent sallies u23on our outposts by showing our- 
selves continually on the alert, could not be over- 
valued. To have slackened fire would have been to 
encourage and embolden the insurgents ; by leaving 
them to believe either that our material resources 
were on the ebb, or that our personal strength was so 
reduced by death and disease that we were unable to 
man our batteries. Few but those with scant know- 
ledge of the position talked of this untiring energy as 
“ wasting our ordnance stores.” Had our Rear been 
closed, it would have been wholly different ; but as 
it was, we were never in any real want of ammuni-^ 
tion, and we could afford to expend some powder and 
shot without every discharge from our batteries pal- 
pably producing any great material I’esults. 

It is among the accidents of the Service, which all 
good soldiers will cheerfully accept, that whilst one 
by the very nature of his employment has opportu- 
nities of distinguishing himself gnd finding a niche 
in some historical episode, by which his name, 
perhaps, may be remembered in later days, another 
is condemned to toil on, unnoticed, doing equally 
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good service to the State, but not of a nature to at- 1S57. 
tract the regards of the OflS.cial Reporter or of the September. 
Militaiy Annalist. So it was, emphatically' with the 
Bengal Artillery during the long so-called siege of 
Delhi. The Horse Artillery and the Light Field 
Batteries had opportunities of distinguishing them- 
selves in dashing charges against the assailants of our 
outposts ; but the Heav}^ Artillery on the Bidge had 
no occasion of displaying their high qualities save 
by their indomitable perseverance and endurance, 
until the longed-for summons came to go do'wn below 
and to knock the main defences of the city to pieces. 

Hpw they did that work, Avhen the time came, I have 
endeavoured to show. That General Wilson, an old 
and good Artillery officer, did not appreciate — 
at least did not acknowledge — the magnificent services 
of his own branch, as might have been anticipated, 
alike from his sympathies and his experiences, was 
generally felt by the regiment. His honesty, if not 
his discernment, was conspicuous in this. But the 
omissions apparent in the General’s despatches caused 
much bad feeling in the corps and led to some 
painful controversy. Briiid, with his wonted earnest- 
ness and directness of purpose, pleaded the cause of 
his comrades in language which men in authority 
were not accustomed to and did not approve. Some 
wrongs were righted, but others remained unre- 
dressed. It is enough to state that the Major Scott 
of these pages, who fought his Light Battery so 
nobly, before the day of assault, and then went doAvn 
to the post of danger, to command the most exposed 
of the Breaching Batteries, still remains undeco- 
rated. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE OCCUPATIOS OP DEtm— D1PFICOI.TIE5 OP THE EKTEBPEISE— PEAN 
OP ASSAUI.T DEVELOPED— THE STOllMISG COEUMSS TOED OPF— DEEI- 
VEBY OP THE ASSAULT— BESDETS—PIGUTIXG IK THE CITV— OCCUPATIOS 
OP THE PAEACE — DEEUI XAKEK — AMIEST OP THE KING — SEAUGUTEll OP 
THE PniXCES — DEATH OP SICIIOESOK. 

In the meanwhile, in Head-Quarters’ Camp, upon 
the Ridge, Wilson and Baird Smith were taking 
counsel together as to the organisation of the assault- 
ing columns, which were to move into the citj’-, when 
the breaches should be pronounced practicable. 
Chamberlain was still confined to his tent, but he 
w^ent out sometimes in a dhooly, and was ever ready 
to put forth sound opinions on all military questions, 
both of principle and detail. One thing was certain 
— ^that the universal voice of the Camp had pro- 
claimed John Nicholson as the man of men to lead the 
storming columns and to beckon them on to victory. 
He had come dovni to Delhi surcharged vdtli the 
idea that he was ordained to plant the British standard 
on the proud Palace of the Moguls or to die the 
soldier’s death at the head of his men. The decease 
of Sir. Henry Lawrence had given an increased so- 
briety — indeed, solemnity — ;to his demeanour. If, 
before this, he had been possessed by any vain ambi- 
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tions ; if he hntV thought, of the plnuclits of his conn- issr. 
trymen and the records of history, all this had passed 
away. He now thought onl}' of the last words of his 
dying master — of the words which Lawrence wished 
to be engraved \ipon his tomb — and he also “tried to 
do his duty.” He wrote that he wished to “ get along- 
side” of ITerhert Edwardcs, that he might Ijccomc 
more steadfast in his faith and tread more surely 
in the footsteps of his great exemplar who had died 
at Lucknow. 

On the 13th, Ta 3 ’lor announced that the breaches 
were practicable. All was then ready for the deli- 
very of the assault on the following day. The com- 
position of the several columns had been minutely 
arranged. Their leaders were nominated. The precise 
direction which each column was to take, was laid 
down, and Baird Smith had mapped out on oil- 
paper for each commander a plan of the operations 
entrusted to liim, and to the other leaders, to be 
taken with him for his guidance. A meeting of 
the principal oflicers was then summoned. All 
were present at the meeting, except Nicholson, who 
purposely or accidentally was down in the heavy 
batteries watching the cllcct of Scott’s guns and 
Tombs’ mortars. He felt that his position was 
secured ; and knowing that he was too prone to be 

* A few da);s before lie Imil writ- the ‘gambler’s Uirow.’ I lliiuk, 

Icn to the I’uiijab: “The Euf'iuccrs however, we have a ri"hl to hope 
have ennsulted me about the plan of for success, and 1 trust that ere 
aitaek thoiigli Wilson has not. They another Week passes, our Hag will 
tell me they proposed to him (hat be flying over the Palace inmars. 

] should be consulted, and that Wilson has told me that he intends 
he maintained a chilling silence. I to nominal c mo Military .Governor, 
imn(;iuc it is ns 1 s\ip])oscd, that he for which 1 am much obliged, though 
is afraid of being thought to be in- I would rather he had told me tliat 
flucnccd by me. I care little, how- he intended to give me command of 
ever, whether he receives my sug- the column of pursuit,” — MS, Cor- 
geslions direct or through the Engi- resjpondenee. 
neers. Like Barnard, he talks about 
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3S57. iiKenipornte in speecli, he might have thought it better 
Sqti. 13. 3^q(; Iq Ijq pi-escnt at a discussion, in tlic course of 
ivlu’ch he might express some divergencies of opinion 
without becoming moderation. "Wliafsocver the cause, 
the meeting was held without his animating pre- 
sence. Wilson unfolded his plans. Kothing could 
c-Nceed the clearness of the whole design or the mi- 
nuteness, which left nothing to be guessed at or puz- 
zled over by commanding olTicers. Baird Smith’s 
charts, some of which arc now before me, were guide- 
posts which no one could misunderstand. But there 
were some inquiries to make surety doubly sure — 
and some minute explanations in reply. Though 
satisfactory to the inquirers the answers added little 
to the original information. And the officers upon 
whom their several responsibilities had been thrown, 
quitted Wilson’s tent eager for the coming struggle, 
and full of grand expectations of triumphant suc- 
cess. 

The force was divided info four columns and a 
column of Reserve. The First Column commanded 
by Brigadier General Nicholson, was to consist of — 

Her Majesty’s 75th Regiment . . , 300 strong. 

1st Bengal Fusiliers ...... 250 „ 

2ntl Punjab Infantry 450 „ 

Engineer officers attached, Lieutenants Medley, Lang, and 

Bingham * 

This force was to storm the breach near the Cash- 
mere Bastion and escalade the face of the bastion. 

The Second Column was to be commanded by 
Brigadier Jones, C.B. It consisted of — 


* Lieut.-Colonel Herbert com- Jacob tbe Pusiliers, and Captain 
manded tbe Seveuty-fiftb, Major Green tbe Punjabees, 
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Her Majesty’s Stli Rcgimoiit . . . 250 strong. 

• „ 2n(i Fusiliers « . . 250 „ 

4th Sikh Infantry 350 „ 

Engineer officers attached, Lieutenants Grreathod, Hovenden, 

and Pomberton.* 

This column was to storm the breach in the Water 
Bastion. 

The Third Column was placed under Colonel Camp- 
bell, of the Fifty-second. It w’as to assault by the 
Cashmere Gate after its explosion by the Engineers 
should have taken effect ; and was thus constituted : 

Her Majesty’s 52nd Eegiment . , . 200 strong. 
Huinaon Battalion 250 „ 

1st Punjab Infantry 500 „ 

Engineer officers attached. Lieutenants Home, Salkeld, and 

Tandy.f 

The command of the Fourth Column was assigned 
to Major Charles Reid of the Sirraoor Battalion, who 
had held so long and so gallantly the post at Hindoo 
Rao’s house. It was to attack and to clear the su- 
burbs of Paharunpore and Kishengunje and to enter 
the city by the Lahore Gate. Its components were; 

Detachments of European and \ 

Native Regiments. /860 men, not in- 

Sirmoor Battalion. > eluding Jummoo 

Guides Infantry. \ troops. 

Detachment of Dograhs. ' 

Engineer officers attached. Lieutenants Maunsell and 
Tennant. 

* Lieut. Colonel Greathed com- f Tlie Fifty-second were under 
luanded tlie EigUtli. The Fusiliers Major Vigors, the Kumaon Batta- , 
were under Cai)tiiiu Boyd, and Cap- lion under Captain Ramsay. Charles 
tain Rotlmey led the Sikhs. Mcholson commanded the Sikhs. 
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The Fifth or Reserve Column was commanded by 
Brigadier Longfield, and was thus composed : 

Her Majesty’s 61st, 250 men (Lieutenant-Colonel Deacon); 
4th Punjab Infantry, 450 men (Captain WiMe) ; Wing Be- 
loodi Battalion, 300 men (Lieutenant-Colonel Farquhar) ; 
Jheend Auxiliaries, 300 men (Lieutenant-Colonel Dunsforcl) 
— ^Total, 1300 ; with 200 of the Kumaon Battalion, under 
Captain Boisragon ; besides 200 of 60th Rifles, under Liou- 
tenantrOolonel Jones, after they had covered the advance of 
tlie stormers. 

But there was one thing more to be done before 
the assaulting columns could be let loose. Captain 
Taylor had reported that the breaches were practicable. 
But it Avas expedient that they should be examined by 
some picked Engineer officers. It was a service of 
some danger ; but there Avas not an officer in the bri- 
gade Avho Avould not have eagerly undertaken the duty. 
Lieutenants Medley and Lang Avere to explore the 
Cashmere breach and Greathed and Home were to 
examine the breach by the Water Bastion. It was a 
moonless night, but clear under the broad starlight. 
And as the gallant subalterns Avent forth to their 
appointed work, taking with them a few picked riflL 
raen of the Sixtieth, the guns and mortars from tl|[.e 
breaching batteries were still playing upon th,^e 
enemy’s defences, making night hideous with theiri 
roar, and Avell-nigh bringing the services of our ex-\ 
ploring parties to a disastrous close. But at ten 
o’clock there Avas a lull, and the perils of the Engi- 
neers Avere then limited to the assaults of the enemy. 

“ The enemy’s skirmishers Avere firing aAvay on our 
right,” Avrote one of the exploring party (Medley), 

“ some thirty yards from us, and the flashes of 
their muskets lit up the air as if they had been fire- 
flies. The shells and rockets of the enemy at one 
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moment illumined the space around, as they darted 1857. 
over our heads and then left us in total darkness.” 

But the work was done ; the desired information was 
gained and the results of the explorations were duly 
reported to the Chief Engineer. The breaches would 
have been better for a little more cannonading ; but 
Baird Smith determined that this would not counter- , 
vail the evils of further delay ; so he despatched a 
note to Wilson urging immediate action. The 
General wisely endorsed the recommendation, and 
the order Avent forth for the delivery of the assault 
on the morroAv’s dawn. 


Before daybreak the Avhole assaulting force had Sept. 14, 
assembled near LudloAv Castle, with the exception of Muster of tlie 
Reid’s column, Avhich Avasto advance from the post at columns.^ 
Hindoo Rao’s and to clear the suburbs of Kishengunje 
and Paharunpore. Not a man Avas absent from his 
post ; and feAV were present Avho were not eager for the 
coming affray. After the muster and the dram, they 
AYOuld have rushed at the breaches, with a cheery Eng- 
lish hurrah ! But, as almost ever happens, there Avere 
unexpected causes of dela}^, and Avhen all were ready 
for the advance, the signal was not given. No sol- 
diers, seeing their Avork clearly before them, can bear 
to Avait. Nothing is more depressing than that hour 
of the “ shuddering daAvn” — a time Avhen the vital 


power is ever at its weakest — ^Avhen men Avonder over 
unexplained delays, and CAirse their commanders for 
keeping them Availing. This period of expectancy, as 
night kindles into day, takes the eagerness for fighting 
out of them grievously, unless it be sustained by 
stimulants ; and the effect of these, if not renewed, is 


transient and dangerous.* The reaction may be 
Avorse than the first craving. The cause of delay 


* A double dram was served out to them. 
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J857. was tliis. "What Baird Smith had anticipated was 
Scpi, u. jjow coming to pass. The insurgents having disco- 
vered our intentions had during the niglit, when 
our batteries were quiescent, filled up tlie main 
breacli by wliicli our columns were to enter Delhi. 
Skilled engineers were among them, who well knew 
the use of sand-bags, and moreover could improvise 
chemiix-dc-frise. This had been done in the night; 
so orders went down, in hot haste, to the breaching 
batteries, to open fire again. This was done promptly 
and effectually ; and soon the ramparts were cleared 
and our columns awaiting the appointed signal to 
advance. 


DifHculties of Never, in the history of modern warfare, has an ofli- 
ihc position, cer found himself in a position so environed and em- 
barrassed vith difficulties as that which General Wilson 
was now called upon to confront. The very thought 
of the responsibility before him had killed one general. 
Afewweeks on thcRidge had sent another to his grave, 
and despatched a third for very life’s sake to Simlah. 
But not one of them had attempted an assault. The 
two last had stood on the defensive ; and even that 
was too much for frail humanity to bear up against. 
But Wilson, who had brought with him to Delhi all 
the enervating wear-and-tear of the first outbreak 
at Meerut, following closely upon a critical attack of 
small-pox, had toiled for months upon the Eidge, 
during the most trying season of the year, with all 
responsibilities upon him. His health, as time ad- 
vanced, had failed him more and more ; like Barnard, 
he was unable to obtain sleep, and some men, in 
like circumstances, M'ould have followed Reid’s ex- 
ample, and betaken himself to the nearest sanitarium. 
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But Wilson, though feeling painfully, and bitterly 
deploring, his growing infirmities, determined not to 
abandon his post. With a candour most honourable 
to him, he confessed his physical prostration, and 
the mental disturbances which accompanied it. He 
was a man always of quick temper ; but now, his 
irritability had become chronic, and he had none of 
that unfailing urbanity, that unceasing tenderness 
for others, Avhich had glorified the last days of Sir 
Harry Barnard.* He was not, therefore, popular 
with the Army — not even with his own branch of it^ — 
and he was often thwarted by men in high places, 
who knowing his difficulties and responsibilities 
ought to have condoned his infirmities and supported 
him. The situation was cast upon him ; he did not 
seek it. And with his high sense of duty and love 
of country, he would have given over the command 
to another, with all its high promise of honours and 
rew'ards and historical renown, if he had known one 
of sufficiently high rank equal to the work before 
him. 

And now the critical moment had come when a 
great deed was to be accomplished or a desolating 
failure was to stain the annals of our country. The 
strongest brain might have been disturbed — the 
strongest nerves might have been shaken by the 
prospect which lay before Wilson on that September 
morning. With the Heavy Artillery at our disposal it 
had been no impossible work to breach the defences of 
the city. With the indomitable pluck of the British 
soldier it might be no difficult work to carry the 
breaches thus opened. The difficulty was to commence 
after the carriage of the defences of the city had been 
accomplished. It "svas said that Baird Smith knew 
* Vol. ii., pp. 541, 512. 
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Delhi well. And in truth he did. He hnew 
the state of the defences thoroughly; but it was 
doubted whether he knew as much of the interior 
of the cit}^ — the great imperial capital of India, with 
all its vast piles of buildings, its numerous covered 
places, its streets, its lanes, and its bazaars. This, 
however, was a mistake. He knew Delhi well, inside 
and out.*' But had he known the city as it was be- 
fore the siege, how could he, even with the help of 
spies, know what changes had been wrought since in 
May we Avere expelled from Delhi ? Of all our officers 
the man who knew most was Sir John Metcalfe,t our 
City Magistrate, ere the storm burst upon us and 
swept all authority awa3% His information was e^er 
most reliable, and it was freely giA'en. But even he 
could not say what might liave been done, during 
those four months of Native occupation ; what open 
streets might have been turned into blind alle3^s — 
what houses might have been raised for better com- 
mand of observation and of fire — Avhat spaces might 
have been cleared, what batteries erected, in pro- 
spect of the inevitable day of assault. We knew onl3’' 
that the enemy relied not on their moral, but on 
their material resources — ^not on the number and 


* HearBaird Smith liiniself on the 
subject; “I mentioned to you in a 
former letter that I had beeu person- 
ally familiar with the localities about 
Delhi for fully sixteen years. Two 
of the canals under my charge ter- 
minate there, on lloM'ing through 
the heart of the city and throwing 
out branches in different directions 
throngli Delhi. In connexion with 
this work different plans of improve- 
ment or extension bad been sub- 
mitted to me and I made it part of 
my duty to examine tbe localities 
carefully. It was only in the month 
of September preceding the mutiny 


that I spent ten days at Delhi, and 
almost every day was occupied in 
examining parts of the city. My 
camp was pitched upon the ground 
we carried our operations over, and 
on the whole I had, before I joined 
the force at all, a tolerably minute 
knowledge of the important features 
of the ground both inside and out- 
side the place.”— Zeffer io General 
Ze/roy, MS. 

t Generally known and described 
as Sir Theophilus. Theophilus was 
a family name borne also by Sir 
Charles and Sir Thomas. 
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strength of their men, but on the number and 1857. 
strength of their houses. Wilson saw that the Sept. 14. 
crowning victory was to be gained only by overcom- 
ing these material resources. His columns had to 
fight their way to the Palace, to plant the British 
Standard on its walls, and to secure the person of the 
King. He knew that our troops had no appetite for 
street lighting, and he had a causeless lack of con- 
fidence in the officers and men of his Force. What 
wonder then that broken in body and in spirit, by 
the toil and exposure of months and the ever- 
present, wearing sense of the responsiblility that 
lay upon him, he should have shuddered, as he looked 
down, through the grey dawn of that September 
morning, on the great city which lay before him ; 
and that thinking of the paucity of troops told off 
for the assault and the scarcity of available fighting 
men left for the protection of his Camp on the Ridge, 
he should have painfully doubted the success of the 
enterprise on which he was launched.* 


. The general design of the attack was this : the General de- 
Infantry, divided into four columns and a column of tbe 
Reserve, each guided by Engineer officers,f were to 
cross the ditch at different points by the aid of 
scaling ladders?, to clear the outer defences of the 
city, taking possession of all bastions, guns, and 
gateways, and establishing defensible posts. This 
having been accomplished, it was to be left to the 

* I find in the Laureate’s last f Nicholson had recommended 
•vrork, " Queen Mary,” the follo\ving lhat two or three Artillery officers, 
words, much to my purpose ; with some gunners, should accom- . 

pany each ot the leading columns to 
" Stupid soldiers oft are bold, work the captured guns Q.IS. Mem.), 

Poor lads, they see not what the ge- The suggestion appears to have been 
-neral sees, a good one, it was turned to 

A risk of utter ruin.” account. 
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The assault 
commenced. 


discretion of commanding officers, under tlic general 
direction of Nicholson, to determine 'wliether, “de- 
pendent upon the circumstances of tlie moment, and 
the resistance of force,” it would be advisable to direct 
the columns to clear the streets of the city in tlieir 
front and vicinity, or to wait for tlic ari’ivai of Artil- 
lery to aid tljem. Tlic roads to the Palace and Selim- 
Gliur liaving been rendered practicable, a vigorous 
bombardment of those places was to be undertaken 
with the least possible delay, every available mortar 
being conveyed into the city and placed in the Maga- 
zine or other suitable positions.® It was impossible to 
calculate the amount of resistance except upon the 
spot, so no one could say how much time it would 
occupy to clear the inner defences of the citj^, 
the streets and squares, and covered buildings, and 
to bombard the Palace of the iVIoguls. But it was 
the general conception that all this might be accom- 
plished, and the person of the King secured, within 
three or four days from the time of our first delivery 
of the assault. It was thought, however, tliat much 
might be done on the first day ; as the enemy, panic- 
struck and confused, dreading the terrible retribution 
which would descend upon them, might betake them- 
selves to sudden flight, and clear the way for the 
advance of the English. Baird Smith’s maps had in- 
dicated the points within the city at which the several 
columns, after clearing the outer defences, Avere to 
take post; and the Delhi Gate, beyond the Palace, 
was assigned to the First Column. It Avill appear, 
as the narrative advances, how erroneous Avas this 
forecast. 

It AA^as a fine still morning. As day broke and the 
columns took up their positions, aAA^aiting the ap- 
* MS. Memorandara ia handwriting of General Wilson. 
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pointed signal, the heavy guns were still thundering 1857. 
at the defences, keeping down the enemy’s fire, and 
enlarging the breaches for our entrance. Nicholson’s 
column was on the left of the Koodsea Bagh. Jones, 
with the Second Column, was a little space to Nichol- 
son’s left. These two formed the Left Attack. Some 
way to the right on the road leading towards the 
Cashmere Gate was Campbell with the Third Column; 
and the Reserve were somewhat behind them. Eager 
was every man for the signal — ^the sight of the Sixtieth 
Rifles rushing to the front, and the sound of their 
bugle-call. For fast poured the shot from the ram- 
parts of the enemy, and our people of the leading 
columns were ordered to lie down on the ground and 
wait. When the time had come for the advance, 
Nicholson, who directed the general attack, went over 
to Jones, and, placing his arm on the Brigadier’s 
shoulder in token of comradeship, asked him if he was 
ready to move. Having received a prompt answer in 
the aflirmative, he rejoined his own column. Then 
the order was given, and the voice of our heavy 
guns, which had been roaring at their loudest, sud- 
denly dropped into silence ; the Rifles sounded the 
advance ; the regiments started up, and with a cry of 
exultation surged onward, and, in the teeth of a heavy 
fire from the enemy’s works, steadily went up the slope 
of the glacis. 

Whilst the First Column were thus establishing The Scco . 
themselves, the Second under Brigadier Jones of the 
Queen’s Sixty-first were doing their work gallantly 
and well. The fire of the enemy fell heavily upon 
them as they ascended the glacis, and ihe slaughter 
was terrible among the brave fellows of the ladder 
party, guided by the Engineers Greathed and Ho- 
venden, who were the first to fall,, wounded but not 
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mortally, beiieath the pitiless storm of the insur- 
gents.*' The column was divided into three sections. 
Colonel Greathed, of the Eighth Foot, commanded 
the fii’st section, of which his splendid regiment 
formed the principal part. Captain Boyd was at the 
head of the second; and Brigadier Jones brought 
up the Reserve. The stormers carrying the ladders 
were led by Captain George Baynes and Lieutenant 
Metje of the Eighth. When the signal was given 
for the advance they rushed forward from a covert 
of rose-bushes, behind which they had been partially 
hidden from the sight of the insurgents, who had 
gatliercd more tliickly on the walls and were ready to 
sweep us down as we advanced. And awfully tliey 
did their work. The Grenadiers of the Eighth 
went forward manfully with the ladders on their 
shoulders, but so encumbered could not fire a shot; 
and they had no covering part^'.f Thus exposed 
naked -to the fierce fire of the enemy, they fell fast 
upon the slope of the glacis or the edge of the ditch. 
One volley brought down five of our ladder-men. 
When Metje and some of his followers picked up the 
ladders and went forward they also were struck down 
and disabled. So fearful, indeed, was the carnage 
that wlicn Baynes found liimself opposite the Water 
Bastion, the seventy-five men who had started Avith 

* Wilbcrforcc Grealhcd, wlicn divided command in the storming 
wounded, hid himself .nmong Ihc arising from a mixture of regiments, 
rosc-buslirs Djat his brother might TJius the storming party was left 
not SCO him. without any support, and their situ- 

t There was a sad mistake about ation would have been vciy critical, 
this. One of the leading officers of if the company of the Imy-sccond 
the column tlius explains it. “ The Light Infantry, which was sent by 
supporting parly of the Second Ben- Colonel George Campbell, to clear 
gal Fusiliers instead of following his left flank, after he had got into 
the leading stormers to tlic left to- the town, had not cleared the bastion 
wards tlic Water B.islion, had gone of its defenders and allowed Ihc rcni- 
slraight over (he breach in the Cur- iiant of the Biglif Ii stormers to make 
tail!. This was liie result of the their way in,”— A/A'. Memorandum. 
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Inin on tlieir jicriloiis mission were reduced to only 1S57. 
twenty-five. For two days these twenty-five men, Sept. 14. 
without a commissioned officer — for Metje had been 
carried wounded to the rear and Baynes had been 
disabled by sharp sickness — licld their position in 
the Water Bastion under Sergeant Walker, and did 
excellent service. 

Tlion came the difficulties of the escalade. On The escalade, 
the crest of the glacis our men were falling fast. So 
furious was the fire of the enemy, and so heavy the 
shower of stones and bricks from the crumbling 
walls, Avhich the maddened insurgents poured upon 
us, that it was difficult, for a little time, to plant the 
ladders in the ditch so as to ascend the scarp on the 
other side. Medley of the Engineers, who led the 
ladder party of the First Column, received a ball in 
the fleshy part of the arm. Fortunately the bone 
escaped ; and his brave heart would not suffer him 
to halt in his work for mere bodily pain, however 
acute. lie went on with the storming party. Two 
or three ladders, after this brief check, were thrown 
down into the ditch, and presently the wall beneath 
the breach was gallantly escaladed. The column was 
divided into two sections. One composed mainly of 
the Bengal Fusiliers under Jacob, -was personally 
commanded by Nicholson himself. The other, of 
which the Seventy -fifth Queen’s were the chief com- 
]>onents, was led by Colonel Herbert of that regiment. 
Determined that his leadership should be not a 
name, but a fact, Nicholson went on in advance of 
his men, followed by Jacob and Greville of the 
Fusiliers, and was the first to mount the wall. The 
other section of the column pushed on with like 
eagerness. Lieutenant Fitzgerald, of the Severity- 
fifth, was the first to ascend, but he ’vas shot 
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down, in tlie moment of victory, and died the 
hero’s death at the head of his men. Others not 
less gallant and, often, not more fortunate, took his 
place ; and soon both sections of the First Column 
Iiad gained the ramparts, carried the breach near 
the Cashmere Bastion, and taken up their position at 
the Main Guard. 

The main body of the Second Column went 
steadily on, and having made good its entrance by 
the breach in the Cashmere Curtain, went for- 
•ward, at the double, across the open space, inside 
the Cashmere Bastion, where they inclined to their 
Right. Then seeing some men rushing into the city 
on his Left, Jones cried out to them to “bear 
away to the right along the ramparts.” They were 
at that time running at the topmost of their speed, 
the men with Jones being partly of Nicholson’s 
column and partly of his own. As they were pro- 
ceeding along the road leading to the Caubul Gate, 
the Brigadier’s bugler cried out that the enemy were 
bring down the streets. This bre was speedily 
answered, and the insurgents left remaining on the 
ramparts ran like hares before us and so escaped the 
bre of our eager soldiery. In the Moree Bastion 
the gunners made bold resistance ; standing to their 
guns with a gallantry worthy of the great school in 
which they had been taught. But our English In- 
fantry went in amongst them, bayoneted them as 
they stood, and cast them dead or dying from the 
ramparts into the ditch below. Then our people 
leapt up exultingly on the parapet of the Moree Bas- 
tion — ^that grand defence of the enemy, from which 
for months an unceasing shower of shot had been 
poured in upon the besiegers; and waved their 
caps rejoicingly to their comrades on the Ridge. 
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Thence they had a prevision of what was going on 1857. 
elsewhere. They saw the Sepoys in their white Sept. 14. 
dresses, huddling on confusedly .from Kishengunje, 
and they saw the Cavalry and Horse Artillery 
forming up, under Hope Grant, and sustaining a 
heavy fire from the insurgents in the suburbs. The 
column then advanced to the Caubul Gate, where 
Jones having ascended to the summit of it, or- 
dered a party of his men to fire dovm the streets 
on each side of the Canal. The order was promptly 
obeyed, and one of the enem5’’s deserted guns was 
turned on the Lahore Gate, from which the enemy 
had been keeping up a galling fire, whilst the houses 
adjacent to the Caubul Gate and along both sides of 
the Canal, iverc occupied by our own people. The 
Caubul Gate was now secure, and it remained for us 
onty to plant the llritish flag on the summit of it. 

This was done under Jones’s orders, by a private of 
the Sixty-first, whom he rewarded in the presence of 
his comrades.*' The regimental bugle-calls were then 
sounded; the difierent corps were gathered together; 
and men shook hands with and congratulated each 
other and someAvhat marvelled that any were alive. 


* Unpublished letter from Major- 
Geueral Jones to Sir Arebdale Wil- 
son, Marob,lSG4. This was u’ritten, 
at the suggestion of Colonel (now 
Sir Edward) Great bed, in conse- 
quence of an error in Wilson’s Delhi 
despalcli, in which he says: “The 
firm establishment of the Deserve 
rendering the assaulting columns 
free to act in advance, Brigadier- 
General Nicholson, supported by 
Brigadier Jones, swept the ramparts 
of the place from the Cashmere to 
the Caubul Gates, occupying the 
bastions and defences, capturing the 
guns and driving the enemy before 
him.” Wilson sent the letter to 


me (for which purpose, indeed, it 
was written) and conGrmed the 
truth of it. Greathed, who com- 
manded the Eighth under Jones, 
wrote to the latter: "As I was 
elose to you from the time we got 
up to the top of the breach toge- 
ther, until you had finally caused 
the troops to re-form and rest at the 
Caubul Gale, I am perfectly aware 
that the clearing of the walls, ram- 
parts, and bastions was performed 
solely under your orders, and that 
Nicholson did not join us until some 
time after at the Caubul Gate, when 
the work had been accomplished.” 


2 Q 2 
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Sept. 14. gloomy thought of their diminished ranks. 

They had done their work nobly and well ; but how 
many brave men and good soldiers had been left, dead 
or dying behind them ; how many friends and com- 
rades had been lost to them since the dram had been 
served out in the early morning. The enemy fought 
well to the last, and the bloody instructions which 
we had taught, were returning to plague the in- 
ventors. Alas ! for our shattered columns. 

It was not until after the flag had been planted on 
the Caubul Gate that Nicholson joined the Second 
Column. He had diverged from the intended line 
of advance to siipj^ress a brisk fire of musketry, from 
some houses on his left flank, between the Cashmere 
and the Moree Bastions, which was severely harass- 
ing his people. Having turned aside for the reason 
stated, as men must at times under heavy pressure of 
circumstances, and entered the town, he did not meet 
Jones at the Caubul Gate until more tlian an hour 
after the Second Column had reached it. The enemy 
then observing our inactivity, regained somewhat of 
their courage and began to pour in a sharp fire of mus- 
ketry and cannon-shot.*^’ The men of the Second 
Column were then resting from their work. Mis- 
understanding the quietude of their demeanour, the 
young Brigadier-General exclaimed, “The men are 
not in hand.” Upon this Greathed fired up and 

* "The Lahore Bastion kept up brought to bear upon us from the 
a steady fire on us from a twelve- end of the long straight street which 
pounder, which we could not silence, led down direetly to our position at 
and a couple of guns were brought the Caubul Gate ; and this pelted us 
to bear on us n om a side street ; tlirougiiout the day with round shot 
but fourfecn men of the Seventy- and givipe. In short our position 
fifth ran down and took one of them ; was a tieklisli one.” — 3IS, 3femo~ 
the other was taken awaj', and wc randum an Oj^eet of ike Eighlk 
received no further molestation from Foot. 
that quarter. A gun was also 
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•* Whnt jln you \v;snf ilouc? 'I'dl inland Til i''.'!/. 

.'•r >;* -Ij.uv \ «>u !h:){ (lt<-v;U<’ lu linUf.l/’ Ninliol.t-ou tluUJ. U- 
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v.ht> '' \v*»r‘l' IsM'l «’(i;}Vt‘V< <l a jiu'utjlui: 1 m-v*»uc 1 wlmt 

* * • 

lo- had jtja.Taldy uU4-h«l<'<l. ina*!*' \vj-« hul'I^os^- 

li.ur- ;V' lo Th<- }" '5'1‘»U' <.r em-mv suul tlu* rll'^pn- 
h <*ur avol ili‘U went lia*'!; to join (he 

Fir *, t’oltuun. doui*' h:i<l rrfeiv^'d ojah'jv (o n.-ni:iiu 
n*. (hr t'auhul until h*- iniyhl hour (idin^ifi of 

tip,' full «'f tin- .luutnia Mudid : ^o hr ^.if hi-' nn n 
VO U hnijo d in hf*u i - 4 oimnuinllno (he »]>]*roaehcs 
and \v;d*^ d fo;* tin* '-i^.'ind to ndvan«'<‘. 

M<‘:*.nv.hih‘. i r'.d iiii'-advriiture \v;k hcfidlinii us in IViK.fNi. 
(ho Fir-' I'oluinn. Siill annoy.-d l»y the fire from 
(l«' Ftdjos'r ftatr, Xi'-hol-on dot.-nuiiu d {« (nlc«‘ it, and 
toi'ftht r a mnnlM-r of nn-n <*f didVn-hl ropments 
i>» Joliow him 4»n thi*^ ontorjirl';-'. It luw heeii said that 
iln-r*' v.tro o(li«'rr.t v.ithout tluii* men and meti with- 
out their oJlirrr.-. ’-o that they Wire a " Jliefe rahhle.” 

« 

It v.’ip- a h:ir.ar<hm« tluty (he.i loom'd hi-f.u-t* them; 

forth*’ Vt'.'iv Ss’om the ('auhul t«» thi* Tahofe tlale lav 
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through a m.rrow lane jv.-. nt hv ariilh rv atnl eojn- 
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nia{n!< d hv h<»t!''-, omnded hv tin* em-jitv. Ifthereis 
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osi<* thiny to di-hearten tin' Hriti-h sohlirr mori! than 
all i-Fe it i*; the ihou;.'ht iif .•'tree* riolitinsi. He ean ro- 
eejvir a « hari?<* i»f (-'avalrv with u loud hurrah. He ean 
imtveli aiejidily on (he enemy's hlaxino batteries 
and seale their rampart.*’, or enter the* lua'aelujs in 
their wall*-, ns thoimh it were mere jday-work, lint 
h«r is not ti^ed li) .sti’i’et-fiehtin^. He d«)e,s not know 
what harrieadcs Jiniy have been stidilenly thrown np; 
he does not know what masked batteries may he 
erected ; and he fancies that every house is full of 
a hostile sohiiery. ami that every ^Yindo^v is an embra- 
sure, at widt h a. -killed murksinau tiiay he placed, ami 
with aim steadied by the sense of his cwn securit}*. 
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Scpi. 14. tered the outskirts of the cit}', found itself in a long 
narrow lane lined with marksmen on hoth sides, and 
commanded by some more distant positions of the 
enemy. It was soon obvious that some of the enemy’s 
guns had been brought forward to scatter confusion 
in our ranks, and, in our helplessness, to send back 
the advanced columns to the Ridge. The men were 
falling fast. Major George Jacob of the First Fusi- 
liers, an officer of distinguished gallantry, received 
his death-wound ; but refused to be carried to the 
rear.^ Captain Greville and Lieutenant Speke, 
doing duty with tlie Fusiliers, were struck down,'t 
and other officers fell disabled and helpless under the 
enemy’s fire. Then there was something of a waver 
— a pause. The British soldier found himself in 
the position which he most hated. It was not fair 
fighting. He was in a trap. Nicholson saw it all — 
saw what was depressing the hearts and checking the 
onward movement of our fighting men. So he drew 
himself up to his full height, and with his sword 
raised high above his head, called upon his men to 
follow him.- To some at least of the defenders of 
Delhi, that face and figure must have been familiar. 
Others saw a man of commanding presence, whose 
position at the head of the column, and whose ges- 
tures of command, indicated that he was a great 


* See a very interesting letter went to take him to the rear, but a 
from an officer of the regiment, sense of duty was superior to bodily 
quoted in Hodson’s “Twelve Years pain, and he refused their aid, de- 
of a Soldier’s Life” : “ Again the siring them to go and take the 
word was forward, and leading on guns.” 

the men, my glorious friend George f The writer above quoted says 
Jacob was mortally wounded; he, of Speke that he was “gentle every- 
poor fellow, was sliot in the thigh, where but in the field.” Speke never 
and died that night.. As he lay recovered from his wounds. Gre- 
writhing in agony on the ground, ville happily was spared, 
unable to stand, two or three men 
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I'ljicf. llis l»»f{y s<:ifnro n;n«lorctl liiin 50 oonspionotis, 
lit, If 5f 1 j<* h;u] it jinv.'ito jjohlic'r, rincuiaii 
‘.it n wiinlow nr nn n hotisifnp woiiM hnvc (nkcn 
i’n iuUy !iim ;iT liiin, jm<l lit* \v<»ultl have .cent one more 
liatntl I'VrinL'li'.f tn Ill's ncconnl. I’ut it ^vas not a 
Mnult* Itle tkat he took : it waa the life of a whole 
:inuy. 

Nirhol'inn Wiic f>hot through the hotly. He knew at 
mu’e that In* Inn! mroivi tl his tleath-womul ; hut he 
ln‘;:p»;(l that lu* miiiht not he earned hack to Camp 
until tin- ea]itnre of Delhi wmv .secure. This, however, 
v.-a-; inijso'.'.ihle. and he was {rently removed to the 
Hospiml on the Midpre. Tlie .suriieon.s wlio attended 
him Were doubtful of the fiual issue, for the hall had 
not toufln d the luugs, I’ut he had got the death- 
ehill ujion him — tin* worst sign of all; and there wa.s 
ri-ally no Intjie for him. He could not help chafmg, 
too. uiuh r llu* mi<erahlc infliction whitdi liad taken 
him away in (he very hour of the grand fulfilment of 
his hoju-s, and rendered him helpless as a child. It 
v.as a sad addition to ids own suilerings to know that 
his hr*itlur, Charles Xiidiolson, wlio had commanded 
the Puiijahee*'’. in tin* I'ir.st Column, had been brought 
into Camp with a shattered urin, and that nothing 
hut amputation could ,«avc him. He was a fine gal- 
lant .--oldier of high jiromiso, hut his lofty .stature Imd 
nunle him a sure murk for the enemy, and the jiro- 
mise could never he fulfilled.* 


1S57. 
Sept. I-t. 


It was the apportioned duty of the Third Column Tl«cpx^tosIoii 
to enter the city through the Cashmere Gate; and mcro^Gatc." 


• f'Ii:ir!' s Nn!i(i!'(tn Mirvivcil iltfi Hope Grnnt sprat* of him :i.s one 
ojirtTi'.io’.i, till! tie lu vi-r nUo;;i;llii'r of three yonns ofiierra worthy of 
j-i ( overcil fnun tin; elTi cls of his esperial ini'iilion^l’robyii, Wntson, 
Muinul*. Mulsoun p‘JMC.l !vwiiy. Sir nnd Nicholson. 
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to this end a party of Engineers was told oiF to 
blow in the gate with powder-bags. The officers 
appointed for the performance of this hazardous 
duty were Lieutenants Home and Salkeld. The 
non-commissioned officers Averc Sergeants Carmichael, 
Burgess, and Smith. With them Avent a party of 
Native Sappers. It AA'as broad dajdight AAffien they 
started. Leaving LudloAv Castle at the double, headed 
by a party of the Sixtieth Rifles, they reached the 
road leading to the Customs House, Avliere they 
opened out: the Sappers under Lieutenant Home, 
and the carrjung party with the poAvder-bags under 
Lieutenant Salkeld — Sergeant Smith bringing up 
the rear. Forward they Avent, at first unseen by the 
enemy, straight upon the Cashmere Gate, folloAved 
b}^ the Sixtieth Rifles and the other components 
of the column under Colonel Campbell, aAA'aiting 
the explosion and prepared for the deadly Avork 
before them. Home, Avith his bugler, was first doAvn 
into the ditch. The danger of the enterprise Avas 
then upon them. The designs of the exploding 
partj^ had been perceived by the enemy j and as they 
crossed over the broken drawbridge leading from the 
outer to the inner gate a brisk shoAver of musketry 
was poured upon them. But they made "good their 
hazardous march to the point at which the explosion 
was to be efiected. Many were the brilliant episodes 
of adventure which illustrated the siege of Delhi; 
but not one more heroic than this. Home had 
planted his bag, but on Carmichael advancing AAuth his 
powder on his shoulder, he was shot doAvn by a death- 
dealing musket-ball. Smith then went forward and 
placed his dying comrade’s bag in position, having 
also placed his OAvn, and prepared the fuzes for igni- 
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Ilic innsscs of falling innsonry, Sinitli placed liis liand 
on some one whom he eoiild not discern find cried out, 
ashing “AVho are you*?** lie was answered by Lieu- 
tenant Home, who said he was unhurt. When the 
diist had somewhat cleared away they went together 
to minister to Salkcld ; but as there was a fire of 
mushetry then bearing upon them, the gallant ser- 
geant told his lieutenant not to expose himself, as he 
would remain behind to tend the wounded. Having 
full confidence in Smith and bciu" all eaererness to go 
forward. Home, after giving some brandy from his 
flask to Salkcld and Burgess, joined the column and 
went ahead. Salkcld at first refused to be moved; 
so Smith and the bugler, who had remained with 
him, placed the dying ofiicer’s head upon a powder- 
bag and bound up liis wounds, as best the}'- could, 
with improvised bandages torn from a puggery. 
Smith then went to the rear to obtain some stretchers, 
and not without threats and the display of a drawn 
sword succeeded in obtaining the use of two, a third 
having been taken from him by an officer of the 
Rifles. Upon one of these Salkeld, now too feeble to 
resist, was placed, and sent to Camp under charge 
of the bugler, with strict injunctions not to leave 
him until he should have seen the wounded man in 
the hands of a surgeon. But human skill could do 
nothing for him, and after lingering for a few days 
the fine young soldier was laid in the grave. Burgess 
was placed upon the other stretcher and sent under 
care of a Naick to the hospital, but they had not pro- 
ceeded far before he died. For these achievements 
Home, Salkeld, Smith, and the Bugler Hawthorne 
were promptly rewarded by General Wilson with the 
Victoria Cross. Neither of the two gallant subal- 
terns lived long to enjoy their honours. Salkeld had 
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passed from the scene of mortal strife, before 1857. 
Homo, on the 1st of October, was killed by the pre- 
mature springing of a mine, after the capture of the 
fort of Slalngurb. And the explosion well-nigb cost 
us, in the sequel, another life, which would have been 
greatly mourned. George Chesney, who was Brigade- 
i\rajor of Engineers, and one of the most promising of 
the younger officers of that noble Engineer Corps,*' 
went, after the explosion, with a party of Sappers to 
restore the broken bridge, of which mention has 
before been made. "Whilst making for the gate, a 
hea^y shell from one of the enemy’s batteries at 
Kishengunje burst in the air, some twentj* yards off, 
severely wounding Chesney, who received a shrapnel 
bullet through his right side and in his arm.f Benny 
of the Artillery, whose Native troop had withstood 
all trials and temptations and shone forth vuth con- . 
spicuous loyally from first to last,^ met the Engineer 
as he was returning. Then he and Fulton of the 
Artillerv findin£r that the wounded man with some 
assistance could walk, helped him on to Ludlow 
Castle, whence he was conveyed to Camp, and by 
the skill and care of the surgeons saved to do good 
service to the State. 


Having carried the Cashmere Gate, Campbell’s rne Third 

Colanui. 


* iCow Licutcnant-Color.el Ches- 
ncy, Picsiicnt of t1:e Engineering 
College at Cooper’s Ilill. 

7 It is stated in MS. accounts 
t!:at soa’.e n-.cn of t!;c patty ^cre 
killed. I briicve that Giis was a 
inU'.akc. Ci.cs-.'.cy was in advance 
cf Ids partv when the sliell burst. 

t In pursuance of the principle 
ana practice of the liute, tiie guns 
were taken awav from Rennes 


treop and restored after the fall of 
Delhi. The gunners were ^ Hin- 
dostanees, bat they were as readr 
to fight against the Poorbeah rsr.els 
as if the ene~T had been of a dif- 
ferent co’.nur and a cinerent race. 
It is a ren;arknble nlnstration of the 
scant jcs'ice done to the ArtillerT, 
that i:o Etentim was cade of 
Benny’s troop in any of the de- 
spatches. 
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column, followed by the Reserve, streamed onward 
towards the city. It was a grand sight to see their 
compact masses, moving forward, like hounds in the 
hunting-field, and carr3dng eveiything before them.^ 
The point to be gained was the Jumma Musjid, 
which Campbell had been commissioned to take. 
The capture of this place was to have been the 
signal for the further advance of the First and 
Second Columns. But it was a duty of far more 
difficult accomplishment than it had been thought 
to be. Campbell, a right-good soldier, intrepid 
and well-skilled, had the inestimable advantage of 
the personal guidance of Sir John Metcalfe, who 
knew neither' fear nor pity and was ever eager 
to push forward in ’the great work of retribution. 
Ho had the plan of the city with all its turns and 
windings at his fingers’ ends ; and now he knew well 
how to lead the column, by a devious way, so as to 
encounter little opposition on the road. It passed 
on unharmed until the great street of the Chandna 
Chouk was reached and the Kotwallec seized by our 
people. Then fast fell the fire of the insurgents upon 
them, and it was found impossible to take the Jumma 
Musjid without such heavy loss as we could ill en- 
dure ; so the column fell back to the vicinity of the 
Church and joined the Reserve, which had followed 
it through the Cashmere Gate and was pressing for- 
ward into the heart of the city. 

Up to this time, if the success of our operations 
had not been complete, there had been no disastrous 


* An officer of tlic Second Co- swarm of bees, or rallicr like flic 
liiniii, wlio stw tlic udwiiicc sajs: liorsrs of the Sun all nbrc.'ist— flicii 
"Tlic sight at this moment was like hounds tonping the fence info a 
beautiful. \Vc could icc the two gorso cover Uicy disappeared into 
columns on our right tip the breach the town.” — Mi!>\ Journal. 
and the Cashmere Dastion; like a 
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failure. But tlie fortune of war was now turning 
against us on the Right, in a manner little expected. 
The Fourth Column, commanded by Major Chaidcs 
Reid, whose gallant and most serviceable exploits in 
command of the important position at Hindoo Rao’s 
house have been alread}' narrated in this work, was 
strusiffliim with unforeseen difficulties. It was to 
have cleared the suburb of Kishengunje and en- 
tered the city by the Lahore Gate.’- It was an 
enterprise of no little difficulty and danger. But 
he had a detachment of the Sixtieth Rifles ; a 
detachment also of the Sixty First and of the Bengal 
Fusiliers. He had some of Dal3'’s Guides, and 
he had great reliance on his little Goorkahs. Their 
indomitable spirit was something beautiful to be- 
hold. They had expended themselves so freely, 
during months of fearless fighting, at the post 
which they never quitted, that there were but few 
efficient men, at Hindoo Rao’s, on the eve of the 
assault. The improvised hospital in the back rooms 
of the building was full of sick and wounded, 
and all who could move were eager to take part 
in the coming assault. When Reid went in 
amongst them, lying, as they were, on the floor, for 
there were no cots for them, and told them what was 
to be done on the morrow, sorrowfully adding that 
he could muster scarcely a hundred of his Goorkahs 
for service, all sprung up as if the word of com- 
mand had been given to them and volunteered to 

* In a letter to the Keverend Iwo statements are not iiTeconcilable. 
Mr. B-otton, Chaplain and Historian, The fact appears to be that tlie enemy 
Reid says that he was to have en- held the Lahore Gale in force and 
tered the city by the Canbttl Gate, were not disposed to evacuate it. 
But Norman, who was Deputy-Ad- It would have been a dangerous ex- 
^tant-General, has recorded that tiie perimeiit for Reid, weakened by 
• Fourth Column was to enter by the much fighting in the suburbs, to 
Lahore Gate (jtt supra, 583). The attempt to carry it. 
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1857. follow him into the field. Some were wholly unfit 
Sept. 14. foj. rough work ; hut of the hundred and fifty 
men, who had been reported ineffective, ninety-five 
mustered for active service on the morning of the 
assault. So Reid’s heart was gladdened by the 
thought that he was taking with him two hundred of 
the sturdy little Goorkahs who had clung to him so 
nobly from the first. 

The Jummoo At five o’clock the column was mustered and moved 

troops. forwards in high spirits. Unfortunately, however, 
it was overweighted with Jummoo troops. John 
La^vrence had said that they might be trusted, and 
in ordinary circumstances they might have been. 
But their ways were not as our ways ; and the great 
principle of cohesiveness was unknown to them. The 
original conception of the General had been that this 
Contingent might act independently, as a substantive 
force, carrying the Eed Gate and suburb of Paharun- 
pore and spiking the enemy’s guns in position there, 
whilst Reid with his picket was to support this 
attack, after leaving a sufficient number of men for 
the defence of Hindoo Rao’s house. But Baird 
Smith saw at once the error of this and asked, “ Is 
the Jummoo Contingent to make this attack as a 
Principal and not as an Auxiliary Force? It consists 
of untried troops with no interest in our cause. It 
is not a Native fashion to take guns, and I greatly 
fear the results. If Major Reid leads and the Jum- 
inoo troops support the attack, I should expect it to 
be quite successful.”*' The good sense of the Genera, 
yielded to this suggestion and the original programme 
was reversed. But even in this secondary position 
our allies soon demonstrated their deficiency in those 


* Autograpli notes by_ General Wilson and Colonel Baird Smith. 
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very qualities which we most needed in such a con- 1857. 
juncture. There was a hitch. Reid had been pro- Sept. 14. 
iniscd three guns, but when the time came there were 
only gunners enough to man one of them. He was 
not now going in defiance of the principles of warfare 
to take a single gun into action, so he ordered the 
Artillery ofllccr to make inquiries and to endeavour 
to obtain more gunners. Whilst he was awaiting the 
result he heard muskctiy fire to the right, and learnt 
that the Jummoo troops, on their way down from 
Camp, had become engaged with the enemy. Any 
further delay then would have been hazardous in the 
extreme. So Reid determined to advance without 
the promised artilleiy. 

The enemy had prepared themselves for his recep- Confusion oi 
tion. When within a short distance from the canal lumn!*' 
bridge, Reid discovered that the insurgents had erected 
a breastwork across the road and another running 
parallel to it. Trained in our English schools of disci- 
pline. they knew well the advantage of reserving their 
fire ; so the}^ did not open upon us until our people 
we rewithin fifty yards of their cover, when they poured 
in a heavy well-directed volley of musketry from the 
foremost breastwork. Thus assailed, Reid at once 
sent forward the British Riflemen and the Sepoys of 
the Sirmoor Battalion, who headed his column, and 
dislodged the mutineers from the breastwork and 
drove them into the road. For some time the enemy 
stood irresolute, uncertain of the next movement, 
seemingly hesitating as to whether they should fall 
back on the further breastwork or should attack our 
Jummoo allies on the right. Then was seen the re- 
sult of the miserable accident or mismanagement 
that had caused the column to go forward without 
guns. If Reid had been able 'to open upon the 
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enemy witli grape from the Horse Artillery pieces, 
he could have cleared the road at once and would 
have hurled back the reinforcements which were 
pressing onwards to the aid of their comrades. As 
it was, he presently found himself opposed to some 
fifteen thousand men, of all kinds, surging on to 
overwhelm him. In the crisis, which then threatened 
the gallant leader of the Fourth Column, Reid was 
making his dispositions, firstly for a false attack upon 
the encmj^, in the front of the Kishengunje batteries, 
and secondly, for a real one, in front, flank, and rear, 
when he was smitten down by a bullet, which struck 
him on his head, and incapacitated him from further 
command. The officer next in rank was Major Law- 
rence, who had brought down the Jummoo troops, 
ten da3^s before, to Delhi. As Reid was being carried 
to the rear, he met the Punjabee officer, made over 
the command to him, and explained his plan of at- 
tack. “ Up to this time,” he wrote afterwards, “ all 
was going on admirably ; the troops ^rere steady 
and well in hand, and I made sure of success. I 
was not a little surprised to hear, about an hour 
afterwards, that the columns had retreated — that the 
Jummoo troops had lost their guns and were flying 
back to Camp.”* 


* Norman says that “ tlic Cash- 
mere Conliiigcnt (Jummoo troops) 
\rcrc so sharply altackcil by the in- 
surgents, who were in great force, 
thnt^ nllcr losing a great number of 
men, and four guns, they were com- 
pletely dcrcatcd and fell back to 
Camp. Major Heid’s column met 
with the most strenuous opposiii<>n, 
greatly increased, doubtless, by the 
failure of llic Cas!)nicrc Conliiigcnt, 
and llic enemy were so niiiiieroiis 
and so stronuly posted, tliai after the 
loss of many 'men and oflicers, the 


Commander, Major Reid, having 
been carried away severely wounded. 
Captain Muter, Sixtieth Rifles, the 
next senior officer, judiciously with- 
drew tlic troops to their former post 
at Hindoo Rao’s and the Subze- 
muiidcc.” The variance between 
these two statements is obvious. It 
may, perhaps, !•- some measure, be 
explained ny the fact that Major 
Lawrence came to Delhi, nut in a 
military but in a political capacity. I 
find no mciitioii of this alTair in Mis 
Mutcr’s interesting volumes. 
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But although this was a disastrous failure, it was 1837. 
not an ignominious one. There was no better soldier Sept. 14. 
— no braver gentleman, in all the Camp than Charles ii°J u^^ops. 
Reid. Nothing could have been more skilfully de- 
vised than his plan of attack, Avhich was unhappily 
only half developed. Circumstances were against 
him. He had failed to obtain the light field-pieces, 
which would have so greatly promoted his success ; 
he had been grievously thwarted by the eccentrici- 
ties of his Cashmere Allies ; and the enemy were 
not only mighty in numbers but were posted so 
strongly and so judiciously as to have all the advan- 
tages of ground on their side. But our own troops 
— European and Native — the European detachments, 
the Goorkahs, and the Guides fought splendidlj’’; 
and there was more than one of those acts of 
heroic personal enterprise, which are seldom wanting 
in such episodes as this, to lighten up the surround- 
ing darkness. One of these incidents, a mournful 
one, may be narrated here. A party of the enemy 
sheltered bj' a breastwork were firing heavily upon 
our people, when someotficers with a handful of men 
made a rush upon the work to take it. Foremost of 
these was 3 mung Murray of the Guides,* who had 
been wounded in June and July, who had gone to 
the Hills to recruit and had returned to Delhi a few 
daj^s before the assault. Speeding onward with im- 
pulsive bravery, the grim message of death met him, 
in the pride of his youth and the fiush of his daring. 

He was shot through the chest and fell dead upon 
the field. Almost at the same moment. Captain 
M‘Barnett, attached to the Fusiliers, a good ofiicer, 

* The Commandant of this distin- to take charge of tlie Picket for a 
guished corps, lilajor Henry Daly, time, though, as he said, able neither 
was then at Hindoo Hao’-s recover- to ride nor to run. 
iug from his wounds. He was able 
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evoF eager for work, was aliot doM’n never to risc*^ 
on this side of the gr.avc— Altogether the loss 
on our side wns heavy. Europeans, Guides, and 
Goorhahs all suficred .severely. The .sturdy little 
fellows of the Sirmoor Battalion left forty of their 
, comrades behind them. 

The enemy fought well — never better than on this 
occasion. They were in truth no contemptible oppo- 
nents. Our finest soldiers arc ever the most prompt 
to acknowledge the merits of their adversaries. On 
that morning of the l‘ith of September two of 
our greatest warrior.*!, crippled in pi*evioiis fights, and 
all-eager for the battle, were condemned to be on- 
lookers Old}’’ in this momentous crisis. Neville Cham- 
berlain and Henry BaljMvere at Hindoo Rao’s house. 
Both had carried their wounds thither, thinking that 
thcj' might be of more service to the State than they 
could possibly be in Camp. Day had not broken, 
wlien Chamberlain went down to the famous Picket 
to sec Reid’s column started and to be a present help, 
if any time of trouble should come. When the 
operations against the enemy in the suburbs were 
fairly commenced it was broad daylight. Chamber- 
lain, Daly, and Khan Singh, Rhosa,f went to the top of 
Hindoo Rao's house and watched the progress of the 
conflict. From this elevated position a stirring scene 
was visible below in the early daylight ; and Cham- 
berlain, whose quick soldierly eye took in all the de- 
tails of the struggle below, could not but admire the 
dashing maimer in which the Native officers rode in 
among the ranks of the mutineers, urging them and 
leading them on to the battle against tlie British and 

* Captain M'Barnctfc was an oili- Jind fouglt against ns at Cliiliian- 
ccr of (lie Fifty-fiftlt Native In- wallah. He offered his services to ns, 
fantry. when the mutiny broke out, and went 

t This man was a Sikh chief, who to Delhi with Daly and the Guides. 
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tlie Jummoo troops. Nor Wcosjiis admiration, in tMs 
conjuncture, without some feeling of anxiety. For 
it-seemed at one time that the enemy might break 
through oiir Subzee-niundee defences, carry the unde- 
fended battery below Hindoo Rao’s house, and take 
possession of the post itself, with its Hospital and 
its Magazine. So critical, indeed, was the aspect 
of affairs that Chamberlain summoned the Native 
guard to the roof of the house, that it might better de- 
fend the entrance to the Magazine. And the three 
wounded officers prepared to take post with muskets 
in their hands. Happil}’' Reid’s people held on, when 
the}^ reached the Subzee-mundee line of defences and 
the present danger was averted ; so Chamberlain and 
Daly descended from their plateau and strenuously 
exerted themselves to keep order among the excited 
assembly of mixed races bclovf.'’^ It is not ques- 
tioned that about this time, our position on the Right 
was in great danger. Reinforcements of any suffi- 
cient strength could not be sent from the Camp,f and 
the Picket at Hindoo Rao’s was itself called upon to 
afford assistance to others in this emergency. It was 
plain that we had received a severe check, wliich 
might have been turned to terrible account against 
us, and would have been, but for an incident which 
must now be narrated in detail. 

* Among the troops at Hindoo Iain’s ansn’er iras prompt and to the 
Hao’s house ■n’cre a part of tlie Eu- point ; " Then show yourselves 
maon Battalion. They were in a worthy of the disfinction.” Order 
somewhat disorderly state, when was at once restored. 

Chamberhain, reproving them for t I believe that the Belochee 
tlieir noise and confusion, addressed regiment were first to arrive. They 
them ns a Pultun (regiment) and were steadfast in their loyalty and 
called forth an indignant, half-inso> fought well. Captain Bannerman 
lent rejoinder ; " We are not a regi- was killed, 
ment, but a battalion.” Cliamber- 
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in a brisk shower of musketry upon our line of 1857. 
Cavalry and strove mightily to dislodge us. So Sqit, 14. 
Tomhs’s troop of Horse Artilleiy was ordered up, to 
o]icn fire on these mischievous insurgents. This Avas 
done, promptly and Avell, at a range of tAvo hundred 
yards, and the occupants of the sheltering houses 
Avere compelled to fall back. But there Avas a still 
more dangerous enemy. The Lahore Gate, AA'hich 
had been a source of such grievous trouble to our 
Infantry, AA*as still unlakeii. So the enemy, at a 
distance of some five hundred yards, turned a tAvent}'- 
four-pound gun, charged AA'ith grope, upon our horse- 
men, and soon hod cause to exult in their success.® 

It must haA'c been a grand sight then to liaA’^e 
seen these troopers and their officers, draAvn up in 
battle array, stern and immoA-able, to ffice the deadly 
fire of the enemy. There they sate, firm in their 
saddles, “ ghastl}” motionless as if they slept,” AA’hilst 
the unerring grape-shot strciuned upon them and 
made dreadful openings in tludr ranks. There AA-^as 
scarcely a man, Avho had not caught the noble spirit 
of their commanders, Hope Grant, Drysdalc of the 
Lancers,! Tombs of the Artillery, Watson and Probjni 
of the Punjab Horse. The courage of the Ninth Lan- 
cers Avas never surpassed. Not only Avere they under 
the immediate command of an intrepid soldier, but 
their OAvn Colonel commanded the brigade. When 
Grant commended their sturdy gallantly under fire. 


* II was at this time that Sir 
Hope Grant says that lie saw Ni- 
cIikIsou on the raniimrts and ex- 
changed grcelings wiih him. "lie 
called out to me (hat fighting was 
going on well for ns in the town, 
and that he was on his wav to attack 
the Lahore Gate.” Imn informed, 
however, that it was not Nicholson, 


but Colonel Great hed, who spoke 
to Ilonc Grant from the ramparts. 
Both, however, may have spoken to 
him. 

t Captain Drysdalc commanded 
the detachment of Lancers. Hope 
Grant says of him that ho was “a 
gallant oificer and a thorough Scotch- 
man.” 
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they replied tliat they were ready to take as much more 
of it as he liked. Forty-two men and six officers were 
struck down. Eosser of the Carabineers, who had 
been so eager to carry to Delhi the first tidings of 
the revolt at Meerut, and who now was acting as 
Hope Grant’s aide-de-camp, fell with a bullet in his 
forehead, which all regarded as his death-wonnd. 
Others were slightly wounded. Eleven officers of 
the Lancers had their horses killed under them. Nor 
were the Artillery under Tombs less exposed or less 
steadfast under their exposure. Animated by the 
noble example of their coinmander they were equal 
to any daring and ready to face any danger. The 
Punjabees, to whom the situation was new, for they 
were not familiar with grape-shot, lacked nothing of 
the steadfastn^s of their white comrades, and never 
flinched from the merciless fire. Watson’s Cavalry 
lost few men, for they were clothed in slate-coloured 
uniform, and the neutral tint was of good service to 
them, placed as they were between the white jackets 
of the Lancers and the scarlet uniform of Probjn’s 
Horse. For two long hours the brigade stood firm 
as a rock, and as one after another fell riddled with 
grape or canister there was no wavering in the ranks. 
Every man pressed his knees more tightly on his 
saddle and took a firmer grip of his reins. There 
was nothing else in their demeanour to distinguish 
this grand scene of defiance and endurance from an 
ordinar}’’ Cavalry parade. I may be ■tvrong, but I 
think that this Heroism of Patience is grander far 
than the active gallantry displayed in a perilous 
charge. It is far easier to rush at an enemy in the 
fine enthusiasm of battle, than to stand steadfast on 
a given spot, for an ungiven period, waiting for the 
order or the opportunity to move, whilst swept by the 
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fire of a liiddon cncni}'. It is (lie Avaiting that tries 
the man. And never were men more tried, or more 
patient under trial, than the troopers of Hope Grant’s 
Brigade. 

After a while the cnem\’’s fire began to slacken. 
Tliose within the works were, perhaps, diverted by 
other emergencic.**, and those in the open were kept 
back by the guns of Tombs and Campbell, after- 
wards reinforced by Bourcliicr. TJic ]5rigadicr had 
made a retjuisition for .•some infantry to aid him; but 
onl\- from the Picket at Hindoo Itao’s house could 
any footmen be obtained. A party of two hundred 
and eighty of (he Guides and Goorkahs — staunch as 
Kuropeans — were then placed at his disposal, and his 
nejihew, Frank Grant, brought them down to the 
points where they were most needed.® But there was 
not much for them to do. The enemy were ceasing 
to jirevnil against us, and the General gave orders 
conditionallv to the Cavalry Brigadier to withdraw 
to the neiirhhourhood of Ludlow Castle. Grant had 
done a good morning’s work. Tlie presence of the 
Cavalry Brigade alone prevented the enemy, who had 
driven back the Fourth Column, from advancing 
along the open ground between the Ridge and the 
City, and taking the whole of our Left Attack in 
flank. 


Little more could be done by Infantry or Cavalry 
against the enemy on that day. Our assaulting co- 
lumns, tboiigh not wholly successful, bad done some 
good work. They were much exhausted by fatigue, 

' Sir Hone Grant ('* IiiciJtMits in vered from his wonmls, was himself 
the Sepoy War") writes: " Tiiough .short of men, he placed at my dis- 
liic officer in command of that post, posal two Imndrcd nud eighty men 
Chamberlain, who had partially reco- of his little force.” 
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niid mticli flopre.ssc(l by the inorl.'ilif.y that surrounded 
tlieni. They .srnr the dead gathered up and tiie dying 
carried o/l* in long .strings of doolie.s to tlie ho.spitals in 
tlie Cmnp. Never were our medical oHieers more .sad- 
dened by (lie .‘iiglilsbrouglit before tlnun ; never have 
tliey .‘ilione more brigljtl}' in all the best manifestations 
of professional skill and manly devotion ; never have 
they striven more mightily in the God-like work of 
alleviating human suflering. The rc*.sult of that 
moi'ning’s fighting was that sixty Kuropean officers 
and nearly eleven hundred men were either laid in 
the grave, where burial was po.s.sible, or carried dis- 
abled to the hospitals.’^ But among tho.se who re- 
mained after that day’s carnage, .'ilthougli the desire 
to avenge their slaughtered comrades was strong, 
nothing could be done, for exhaustion had disabled 
them j and they were not fit to undertake the peri- 
lous work of penetrating deeper into the city. It 
would not have been Aviso to attempt any fui’thcr 
ofifensiA'c operations at such a time; but on the mor- 
roAv, refreshed and recruited, they might force them- 
scIa'cs into the heart of Delhi and plant the British 
standard on the proud Palace of the Sloguls. The 
Artillery, hoAveA’’er, to Avhom the morning had been 
comparative!}' one of inactivity, Avere eager to lay their 
mark upon the city itself, as they had before done upon 
its defences. And Brind, Salt, Kenny, Hamilton, and 
other.?, under the direction of Wilson, who had fixed 
his head-quarters in Skinner’s house, f turned all 

* It would be a very clo?o ap- llircc j Avounded, Ibrco hundred and 
proximation to the truth to say tliat Icn. 

the ciisnalty list on the Idth Avas f A lifc-lifcc picture of AVilson 
this: eight officers killed, and his Staff, at this time, is gkeii 

fifty-two wounded. Hank and file; inllic following extract fion the 
one Jiuudrcd and sixty-two killed Journal of an Artillery Offiecr: 
and five hundred and ten VA'oundcd. “IWards cveiiinsr, Prith” fof the 
Xadves: killed, one hundred aad Artillery— Wilson’s brother-in-law} 
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their available means to account, in shelling or bat- 1857. 
tering the buildings -which it was most important to Sept. 14 
take or destroy, .or in endeavouring to disperse siujb 
of the enemy as were still eager to act on the offen- 
sive. 

To a General, strong-bodied and strong-minded in 
such a juncture, there would have been in the aspect 
of affairs which presented itself to his eyes and to his 
understanding, after the assaults of that memorable 
morning, much to cause the most profound anxiety. 

To - Wilson, feeble as he was at that time, from cir- 
cumstances alreadj'^ narrated, the half-success of the 
enterprise was disheartening in the extreme. When 
lie rode down, with his Staff, to the city and, map in 
hand, learned distinctly all that had happened, his 
first thought was that the only hope of preserving 
his army from utter destruction, was to withdraw his 
columns to their old position on the Ridge. Baird 
Smith had also gone dorni to the city. He was at Wil- 
son’s elbow, near Skinner’s house, when the General ’ 
put the critical question as to what was then to be done 
— asking whether he thought we could hold what we 


came to me and said, ' The General 
wishes you to fire some shells just 
over Ihe top of Skinner’s house (in 
which the General and Staff were), 
as the enemy had just got into the 
liouscs there close by.’ I pointed 
out tliat I had no regular scales and 
weights and that it was a lieklisli 
operation, because I knew not what 
posts were held by ns beyond, in the 
direction of the iloree Bastion, I, 
therefore, went with him to Skin- 
ner’s house, and in a large hall I 
found Johnson, Norman, Anson, and 
the rest of the Staff and told them 
I wished to speak about the order I 
had got. 'I’hey told me that in that 
case I had better speak to the Ge- 
neral myself, for they had rather not 


go near him, and pointed to him at 
the other end of the hall, where he 
sat balancing himself in nchair^ with 
his face to the wall, on which his feet 
rested. I fold him my errand and 
he said ‘ Come, and I will show you 
what I want, and I followed him to 
the flat roof of the house, wliere, 
creeping to the edge, we looked 
down on the houses beyond, where 
we could see the enemy firing at onr 
field guns and a strong picket in the 
street at the gate, who even came 
and fired upon us. After looking at 
the state of affairs and hearing what 
1 bad to say, he told me 1 hadhettor 
leave it alone; and' going back to 
the hall resumed his old contem- 
plative position.” — M/S, Rscords. 
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1857. had taken. The answer of the -Chief Engineer was 
Sept. 14. prompt and decisive, “We must do so.”^. The 
General, who had before bowed-' to 'the decision of a 
man whose genius he could but- recognise, -although 
personally he disliked his “ obstinacy,” did not now 
oppose the suggestion. The Chief' Engineer had 
taken, so far as he could take it, theresponsibility on- 
himself, and if the aspect of affairs had been still 
worse, he would- not have shrunk from upholding 
the counsel, which he had tendered when he was 
more hopeful of immediate success." It is possible 
that other officers, at a later period,- may have urged 
similar opinions upon the General. hTeville Cham- 
berlain from Hindoo Bao’s house, sent down a strong 
appeal in favour of continued action. But it was to 
Baird Smith’s opinion that Wilson deferred, and the 
merit of the “holding oh” is due to the brave perti- 
nacity of the Chief Engineer.f. 

Sept. 15. The morrow was 'a miserable blank. Delhi 
UquM shops'^ spoil— of gold . and silver and 2 >recious 

stones and all the rich fabrics of the looms of the 
East. All these things had been -promised, to the 


* I have tlie clearest possible 
proof of this in a memorandum; 
■written for me by a Field OfBcer, 
who heard the conversation: "I 
got some men together,” he writes, 
“ and cleared the way for the guns 
to enter. General IVilson and his 
Staff passed through the gate soon 
after this. I joined them, and ac- 
companied them to the Tricinity of 
Skinner’s house. Whilst standing 
there reports' were brought to the 
General' that some of the attacking 
columns had been checked in their 
advance. . . • Wilson appealed 
to Colonel Baird Smith, asking him 
if he thought we could hold what we 
had taken. The reply was -clear 
and decisive that we ninsl do so.” 


1 See^ ante, page 575, -for Baird 
Smith’s own statement.- 1 have read 
in print,, some fabulous accounts, 
witli fancy .pictures, of the General, 
propped up by Chamberlain and Sea- 
ton, in tbe city, and forced by them 
to do what was riglit. Chamberlain 
was at Hindoo Bao’s house, and Sea- 
ton, whose irrepressible desire to see 
what was going on, took him down 
to the scene of our operations, was 
soon sent back to Camp, by the 
infirmity of ihe flesh, “so sick and 
faint that he was more than two 
hours returning, and when he got to 
his tent be felt as if he should never 
rise again from his bed.” 
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army as “ Prize.” Upon tlie action of the first two 
days depended, in no small nieasure, the value .of the 
hoot}^ to be divided ; for the people were huddling out 
of the city with all the property they could carry off 
and burying the rest, with a distant hope that some 
day they might recover it. But there was one kind 
of property which all were fain to leave behind and 
to which our soldier}^ after that long waiting on the 
Ridge and the excitement of that fierce assault upon 
the defences of Delhi was more alluring than all. A 
black or a green bottle filled with beer or wine or 
brandy was more precious than a tiara of diamonds. 
The enemy knew this too well; and with the subtlety 
of their race had purposely left the immense supplies 
of intoxicating liquors, stored in the city, open to the 
hand of the spoiler. The result was more terrible 
than strange. The Europeans fell upon the liquid 
treasure with an avidity which they could not re- 
strain. And if the insurgents had then seized the 
opportunity as cunningly as they had made it, it is 
hard to say what calamity might have befallen us. 
But the good Providence, which had so often con- 
founded their wisdom, frustrated their plans, and 
turned their victories into defeats, now again 
strangled this pet project in the womb. With the 
great suburb of Kishengunje stiU in their hands ; 
with the Lahore Bastion and numerous strongholds 
within the city still held in force by them, whilst our 
Camp on the Ridge was occupied by a scanty body 
of troops, many of them invalids or convalescents, a 
stroke of generalship on the part of the enemy far 
below genius point, might, at that time, have caught 
our whole army in the toils, and left the Mogul 
triumphant. On that miserable Fifteenth of Sep- 
tember, a great cloud hung over us. It was the hour 
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1S57. of our sorest peril and our extremest need. For 
Sept. 15. the first and last time during this great struggle 
the destinies of the English in India trembled in the 
balance; and no human wisdoha could foretell the 
issue. 

It was not strange, therefore, that Wilson, :\vho 
had doubted, from the first, the expediency of the 
assault without further reinforcements, and who, on 
the preceding day, after the failure of the Third Co- 
lumn and the Reserve to penetrate the city, followed 
by the repulse of Reid’s troops, had thought of with- 
drawing his forces to their old position, should now 
have felt burdened with a weight of anxiety enough to 
crush him to the ground. He could scarcely have 
gone more nearly to the act of withdrawal without 
positively accomplishing it ; for he had made arrange- 
ments to cover the retreat of the assaulting columns. 
But having once recognised the wisdom of the ad- 
verse councils tendered to him, he flung away all 
thought of receding, even if greater disasters should 
overtake him. It seems to have been little more than 
a petulant utterance ; a hasty inception ; the growth 
of an irritable and nervous temperament wrought upon 
by hostile circumstances. A little mature thought 
convinced him of the disgrace and humiliation of 
going back to be again besieged. What Clive had 
said a hundred years before, of our position in India, 
was in this crisis eminently true, “ To stand still is 
danger ; to recede is ruin.” There was nothing for 
us, in such a conjuncture, but to go on. 

But there could be no going on with any good 
hope of victory, whilst so many of our fighting men 
were wallowing like swine in the filth that had been 
set before them. , No sustained efibrts could be made 
for the reduction of the city, until they had been 
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delivered wliolly from the temptation of the intoxi- 
cating liquor. In a similar emergency Havelock, at 
Cavmpore, had made over all such stores to the Com- 
missariat. But Wilson could not follow this example. 
It was necessary to act promptlj'^, and the Commis- 
sariat had other duties to perform. It must have 
been sorely against the grain that the General issued 
an order for the destruction of the liquid fire, which, 
if often a baneful enemy, is not seldom a most ser- 
viceable friend. But there was clearly no alteimative. 
So the streets ran with spirits, and wine, and beer ; the 
dust licked up the stimulants so much needed for our 
hospitals,'* and a large amount of valuable Prize was 
sacrificed to the necessities of the hour. 

The great object was gained. The troops shook 
themselves free from the humiliating debauch, which, 
prolonged for another day, might have sent many to 
the grave and many to the hospital. But there was 
still the omnipresent thought that, at almost every 
turning, new stores might be found, as we advanced 
further into the city ; and the fear of such a result 
sat heavily upon the mind of the General. But 
on the 16 th, though he was obviously suffering 
under much depression of spirit, he recognised some 
hopeful appearances in the general aspect of affairs. 
During the preceding night the enemy had evacuated 
Kishengunje, and now the great Magazine was falling 
into our hands. Wilson personally superintended 
the operations. His experience as an Artillery officer 
must have been very serviceable at a time, when the 
chief work was to be done bj'^ the scientific branches 

* "It \ras deplorable to see hun- wliieli had fallen to tlireepenee the 
dreds of bottles of wine and brand.y, bottle soon rose again to six shil- 
wliieh were sadlj needed for our lings .” — History of the Siege of 
sick, shivered, and their contents Ddhi hy One who was There. 
sinking into the ground. Wine “ 


1857. 
Sept. 16. 
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57. of the Army. And it must have gladdened his heart 
1®- to see the immense supplies of Ordnance stores which 
now came into his possession. The grand exploit of 
the Artilleryman Willoughby* was none the less 
grand, because the material wealth of the Delhi 
Arsenal had been but little diminished. It was 
chiefly the small-arm magazine that had suffered by 
the explosion in May. It was thought in the British 
Camp that the insurgents must have been sorely put 
to it for copper-caps ; but large quantities were still 
in store when the English entered the city. It was 
no profitless morning’s work that placed all these 
guns and mortars and ammunition again at our dis- 
posal; but it did not seem to rouse Wilson, who 
wrote still in great despondency ; 

“ 16fch September, 2 s.M. 

We took possession of the Magazine this morning, with 
the loss of only three men wounded. This advances us a 
little, but it is dreadfully slow work. Our Force is too weak 
for this street fighting, when we have to gain our way inch 
by inch, and of the Force we have, unfortunately there is a 
large portion besides the Jummoo troops in whom I can 

place no confidence What gives me, however, most 

trouble, even more than the enemy, is the immense quantity 
of wines, spirits, and beer which is discovered, and which our 
fellows, European and Native, get hold of before we can 
destroy it and make beasts of themselves and incapable of 
doing tlieir duty. I find myself getting weaker and weaker 
every day, mind and body quite worn out. The least exer- 
tion knocks me down. I walk with difficulty and fully expect 
in a day or two to be laid altogether on my bed. This is 
very sad and frets and worries me. . . . The rebels who so 
long attacked Eeid’s Picket from Paharunpore, evacuated . 
the place last night, leaving their heavy guns behind. How 
I wish Reid could have driven them out on the 14th and 
joined in the attack on the city. .... We have a long and 

i 

* See vol. ii., pp. 90, 91. 
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hard struggle still before ns. I hope I may be able to see 
it out.” 

It was in the veiy nature of things that it should 
he a long and a hard struggle. Nothing else could 
he reasonably expected. To think of the great city 
itself, with all its impediments — of the teeming popu- 
lation, of the military and religious elements, of the 
still pervading sentiment of lo3-alty to the House of 
Delhi even in its decline, was to be convinced of the 
difficulty of the enterprise. It is a sentiment as old 
as heroism itself, that the difficulty of an enterprise 
makes its pleasurable excitement in the hour of 
action, its gloiy in the hour of accomplishment. 
And few men would have felt this more than Wilson, 
if it had not been for that great failure of the bodj’-, 
to which the mind of evciy man, great or small, is 
compelled to succumb. Still, little by little, though 
his dejection was great at the outset, he began to 
look more hopefully upon the aspect of affairs. Time 
was his best all3^ There was no sign of any offen- 
sive action on the part of the enemy to cause serious 
inquietude. On the other hand, it was plain that 
they whose evacuation of the city had been arrested 
by our inactivity after the assault, had begun to dis- 
cern the wisdom of flight. A few desperate men, not 
madmen or “ fanatics,” but brave soldiers and lo3^al 
subjects of the Throne of Delhi, might hold out for a 
time and die at their posts : but large bodies of sol- 
diers and citizens were flocking out of the city, some 
with much property and others with only their lives 
in their hands ; whilst our Artilleiy and Engineers 
were putting forth their strength, in strenuous 
endeavours to bombard all the great buildings of 
Delhi, and to occupy the houses which afforded 
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isn?. cover fo ihe enemy nnd iinpetlerl our progress into 
Sqif. if». jjuj whni pecined f lie easiest operation of 

all was in rcalit}' ji most diHinult one — the bombard- 
ment of (he chief buildings of Delhi. j\Iortar3, and 
shells, and fuzes were nbnndnnt ; and there was no 
lack of c.Kperienccd gunners ; but it perplexed our 
be.st nrlillerynicn to determine the elevations, as they 
could only vaguely surmise the di.slauces, and there 
was some fear of dropping a loaded .shell in tlie midst 
of ail assembly of our own pcojilc, or sending it 
clcnii over the building on which it was intended to 
lodge. 

Tiio Engineer Ever lo the front, ever active, ever fertile in re- 
sources, the Engineer Brigade had much work to do, 
and did it well in this conjuncture. It had been ter- 
ribly sliattercd during the assault. One after an- 
other the subalterns attached to tlic difTercnt coliiinns 
had fallen beneath the fire of the enemy. Few had 
, escaped the iierils to which they had been exposed.f 

But happily Alexander Taylor was alive, though not 
unhurt, for a bullet had struck him painfully on the 
-chest on the moi’ning of the assault. J And there was 
work for his active brain in devising the best means 
of securing what we had gained and in superintend- 
ing their execution. All the professional resources 


* yin/e, page 617, f>ofe. 
f “1 found our Doctor at the 
Gcucml Hospital,” writes Medicj, 
“and I hen heard, as he exclaimed 
on seeing my bandaged arms, ‘ What, 
another of you!’ that I was tlic 
ciglith Engineer officer that had 
already claimed liis good offices to- 
day.” Salkeld and Tandy were 
killed — tlie former, as already re- 
lated ; the latter on the with- 
drawal of the Third Column and 
Itcserve from the attempt on the 
Jumma Musjid. 


J As Eield-Engincer he had ac- 
companied tlie Drigadier- General 
and the First Culnnm of Attack, and 
when Nicliolson, as above related, 
visited the Sccund Column, he left 
tlie troops immediately under him 
and all operations that might be 
necessary to tlic charge of Captain 
Taylor, in case the signal were given, 
during the absence of his chief, for 
an advance — a contingeney wliich 
actually occurred. The assault on 
the breach was delivered under the 
direction of the Field Engineer. 
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of “ those who were left,” were brought into play, to 1857. 

>. intrench the dilferent commanding positions, as they Sept. 16. 
fell from time to time into our hands. The outer 
openings, as in the College premises, were closed with 
sandbags, leaving loopholes for our fire. Barricades 
were thrown up across the roads, leading to posts 
likely to be attacked. Houses were garrisoned and 
loopholed. Implements and stores of all kinds, ne- 
cessary for immediate use or of probable requirement 
were furnished, and nothing was left undone that the 
sagacity of science could suggest, for the retention 
of the posts which we had captured, but which might 
be wrested from us.* 

On the evening of the 17th, the general state Sept. 17. 
of affairs was this. Our troops had endeavoured state of affairs 
to advance up the streets towards the Palace — 
the grand object of all our movements — but in 
almost every instance they had been repulsed. There 
was still some heart left in the insurgents. Many 
had evacuated the city by the gates of egress, either 
in search of the personal safety of the moment, or 
with some ulterior designs of mischief in other parts ; 
but enough were still left in the city to render the 
advance of our weak force a work of difficulty. The 
Magazine and the Bank had been captured and occu- 
pied. But the Lahore Bastionf was still in the 
enemy’s hands. No advance had been made in that 
direction since Nicholson had fallen. It was evident 

* This refeis to what was done on from his wound, was compelled to 
the day of the assault. After the betake himself to his bed until the 
assault, as already shown, Baird latter part of the 17tli, when he re- 
Smith removed his Head-Quarters turned to fling himself into his work 
to the City. He found that his with all his old energy unabated. 

Lieutenant liad anticipated all that f This is called by some writers 
he desired to be done. Taylor, the Bum Bastion. It led to the 
then worn out with exhaustion from Lahore Gate. I have adhered to 
the preceding eight days’ hard work uniformity by calling it the Lahore 
in the Battenes, and suffering much Gate throughout the narrative. 

VOL. m. 2 s 
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the ^eat services of Alec Taylor. Some thirty 1857. 
houses,' important both by. their size -and their posi- Sept. is. 
tion, fell into his liftnds, and Trere duly barricaded 
and garrisoned. Nothing could have been more satis- 
factory than the result, especially as it was attended 
with but trifling loss on the part of the assailants. 

The houses thus taken were principally detached 
houses with surrounding premises, very favourable 
to our' operations, for the occupants were exposed to 
a flanking and cross fire from the troops occupying 
the houses which we had already taken in the rear. 
Working onwards in this insidious but most effective 
waj’’, our people towards nightfall found themselves 
in possession of a building, behind the gorge of the 
Lahore Bastion, which so entirely commanded it 
that the enemy, seeing their danger, were fain, after 
firing a few shots, to escape under cover of the night ; ' 
and so the Bastion became our own. But so great 
was the terror, which the very name of this formid- 
able work had inspired in the hearts of our men, that 
although the bastion had fallen thus easily into their 
hands, and there was no opposition, tliere was a 
manifest reluctance on the part of our soldiery to 
hold what we had taken. It was hard to restrain 
them from leaving the Bastion. 

In the meanwhile an attempt had been made to Attempt ou 
carry the Lahore Gate by assault. Edward Greathed, Gat^''''”° 
of the Eighth, who had worked cordially with the 
Engineers in their house-to-house visitations, was 
eager to carry the Lahore Gate, wliich had so long 
defied us. It appeared that this might be done, 
without encountering the dreaded opposition of the 
Lahore Bastion, by a route of a less hazardous nature. 
Greathed was appointed by Brigadier Jones to com- 
mand the attack, and Colonel Pelham Burn, who had 

2 s 2 
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been selected to be Military Governor of Delhi after 
its occupation by the English, was requested to ac- 
company the detachment. Greathed took with him 
a party consisting of some details of the Eighth and 
Seven ty-iiftli Queen’s and of the Bengal Fusilier 
Kegiments, accompanied by a couple of guns. It 
was arranged that, on the sound of firing being 
heard, supports should be sent on from the Caubul 
Bastion by a narrow lane under the ramparts. The 
force made good its way without difficulty to the 
narrow street leading into the Chandna Chouk, but 
the enemy were posted in force behind a gate at the 
end of it, which was unexpectedly flung open, for 
we thought that our movements were unknown, and 
a six-pounder gun was brought to bear upon our 
advancing detachments.f On this Greathed ordered 
up a gun under Lieutenant Harington and directed 
the men of the Seventy-fifth to charge under cover 
of the smoke, when the gun should be fired. But the 
Seventy-fifth did not charge. The Eighth were then 
ordered to the front, but they also refused to charge ; 
and the Artillery were left to be fired at by the in- 
surgents, who exhibited more gallantry than our 
own people. The noble example of our officers could 
not induce their men to display that fine onward 
feeling — that regulated impetuosity — which alone 
can command success under such trials as this. They 
hated the kind of work which they were called 

* Burn, who had dUtinguished could not avail himself of liis ranV, 
himself in A fglianistan, and who had But he was very useful as a field 
afterwards approved himself as an officer, and General Wilson spoke 
excellent administ rator in one of the of him as one of his best officers. He 
great Public Departments at the accompanied Nicholson’s column on 
Presidency. He was a general fa- the morning of the assault, 
vourito with the Bengal Army. At f 1“ attack Lieutenant Bris-' 
Delhi he appeared only as a volun- towe of the Seventy-fifth was killed, 
teer ; and having no fixed position 
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upon to spring . at. and they shrunk back when they 1857. 
ought to have flung themselves upon it. Greathed 
saw at once the temper of his followers — ^if followers 
thej’^ could be called who would not follow : he saw 
the Artillery suffering from the musketry of the 
enemy ; he knew the value of life at such a time too 
■well to needlessly expend it, and wisely, though most 
reluctantly, he determined to withdraw his men from 
the unequal encounter before they had sustained 
any heavy loss. But a new difiiculty confronted 
him, for the men seemed equally unwilKng to ad- 
vance or retire. To give assurance to the rest by 
covering their advance, Burn had taken the detach- 
ment of the First Fusiliers to occupy the houses in 
the narroAV street. So with this aid Greathed was able 
to withdraw his men in an orderly and creditable 
manner. It was anotlier illustration of the national 
character in its soldierly aspects. They did not know 
what they were fighting against, and the unseen 
danger assumed, in their imaginations, proportions, 
the reality of which would have been contemptible 
in the open field.* 

There was nothing to exhilarate or to encourage the Feelings of 
General in all this. Indeed the crowning misery of 
all was the thought of the backwardness of the troops 
under his command. He need not have thought much 
about numbers, if the hearts of the few were in the 
right place. Had Wilson been assured of the temper 
of his men, he might have taken a more cheerful 
view of the prospect before him. But how this 
last failure saddened him his letters clearly evince : 

* In a letter before me tliis is him wliat can be and wbat cannot be 
described as the " sagacious instinct done.” But theJudaee, aiidace— 
of tbc British soldier, which teaches ioujours atidace ! is belter than this. 
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" Delhi, September 18th, 1857- 

“ We are still in the same position in which we were yester- 
day. An attempt was made this morning to take the Lahore 
GatOj but failed from the refiisal of the European soldiers to 
follov/^ their officers. One rush and it would have been done 
easily, but they refused to make it. The fact is our men 
have a great dislike to street fighting ; they do not see their 
enemy, and find their comrades falling from shots of the 
enemy who are on the tops of houses and behind cover, and 
get a panic and will not advance. This is very sad and to me 
disheartening. We can, I think hold our present position, 
but I cannot' see my way out at all. I have now only 3100 
men (Infantry) in the city — ^with no chance or possibility of 
any reinforcement. If I were to attempt to push on into the 
city they would be lost in such innumerable streets and 
masses of houses, and wordd bo annihilated or driven back. 

It is true that a great number of the enemy have bolted,' but 
they have still a large camp out between the Delhi and 
Ajmere Gate, and those who have bolted may possibly return 
when they find we cannot make any progress. Again in our 
favour we have possession of nearly all their guns, shot and 
shell, except those they have in the bastions still in their pos- 
session, and we are bombarding from an easy distanee, Selim- ’ 
gurh and the Palace. ... It has been a hard task imposed 
upon me, almost too hard ; both mind and body are giving 
way. Since the night of the 13th I have certainly not had 
five hours’ sound sleep, and nature cannot stand it. I trust, 
however, and think, I have done my duty. May Almight}’’ 
God still support me in doing so . . . Tliis is a very doleful 
letter, but the state of my mind and body perhaps make me 
more depressed than I should be ” 


" Camp -before Delhi, 19tb September. 

*‘ . . . . I came up to Camp last night in hopes of getting 
a good night’s sleep — I was not, however, very successful. 
Brain, nerves, and body have been too much strained to quiet 
down so quickly. I am going bade to the city immediately, 
but shall try to get back here to-night to sleep. . . . We are 
progressmg more satisfactorily — ^bombarding the city and gra- 
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dually seizing strong posts in advance of our present position. 1857 . 

The King evacuated the Palace yesterday afternoon with most Sept. 19 . 
of Ills followers, finding it too hot to liold him ; report says 
very few are loft in it. Ho is gone to a place near the Poorana 
KiUah (Old Fort), outside the city. Wo have met with a 
very heavy loss in taking what wo have done. I have not 
yet seen the i-oturns, but hear the total loss in killed and 
wounded is full 1150 men, including 46 officers. The killed 
are only about 250. Brigadier-General Nicholson is a very 
great loss to me — I have no one who can supply his place. I 
am very much afraid wo shall lose him. Ho. was not going on 
at all favourably yesterday. . . . 

But when Wilson returned to his Head-Quarters 
in the city, glad tidings awaited him. Taylor re- 
ported the success of his operations, in working from 
house to house and making grand progress with little 
loss. The occupation of the Lahore Bastion was an 
important step in advance ; and the General, deter- 
mined not to lose what we had gained, sent some 
officers of his Staff to spend the night in the Bastion, 
or to remain there as long as might be necessary to 
secure its continued occupation. But there was no 
attempt on the part of the enemy to recover it. The 
night passed peaceably away. When day dawned 
on the 20th, arrangements Avere made to resume the 
tactical operations, Avhich had so far been croAvned 
Avith such complete success. But those who n^ere on 
the look-out were struck by the deserted aspect of 
the streets. Some adventurous- explorers then went 
out to ascertain more certainly the position of affairs 
in the city, and they found that the place Avas well- 
nigh abandoned. 

The Lahore Bastion being secured, the fall of the 
Lahore Gate speedily folio Aved. A body of the Six- 
tieth Rifles rushed at it ; and its defenders, finding 
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18S7. that “ the game was iip” with them, from one end 
Sept. 19. Qf other, evacuated the work which 

had so long defied and frustrated the best efibrts of 
our troops. The story of the Lahore Gate is a 
curious one. It is the story of a lost opportunity. 
After the first onslaught of the Second Column, the 
Brigadier, scarcely knowing the importance of the 
position, found himself on the Lahore Bastion. A 
bold front, in the confusion and half-panic which had 
. then set in among the defenders, might have carried 
everything before it and saved all after-trouble and 
disaster. But Jones had received his orders. He had 
gone beyond the point at which he had been directed 
to await tidings of the fall of the Jumma Musjidj 
so in obedience to orders he fell back and lost the 
golden opportunity. Emboldened by our inaction 
at such a, time the enemy clung to the work with 
desperate pertinacity, and for six days held it to the 
infinite discomfiture of the besiegers. Nicholson had 
been the only leader of a column, who had, pre- 
vious to the assault, personally gone down to the 
breaching batteries, studied the effect of their opera- 
tions and taken a comprehensive ocular survey of the 
breaches through which we were to push our way on 
to victory. But, it may be doubted whether even that 
“ born General” knew much of the p9sition or the de- 
signs of the enemy within the ramparts, which Brind, 
Scott, and others with their heavy guns were batter- 
ing with such wonderful effect. . There were few to 
whom the advance into the city had not appeared to 
be a much easier operation than after-events proved 
that we were justified in anticipating. In affairs of 
war, it is hard to say what great issues may depend 
upon some accident of the moment. Had this cruel 
Bastion and the Lahore Gate, with or without orders, 
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fiillon to our arms on the 14tli of September, when 1857. 
the Second Column first advanced on these works, Sept.- 20. 
Delhi would have fallen sooner; and Nicholson might 
have survived the. siege. 

But, whatsoever the misadventure may have been Occupation of 
at the outset, the capture of the defensive works 
of Delhi was now complete. There was an almost 
general rush inwards. The cry was “ To the Pa- 
lace ! to the Palace !" The occupation by British 
troops of the great home of the Moguls was the only 
genuine proclamation of victory. Our scouts had. 
brought us intelligence that the Royal Family had for- 
saken their old asjdum, and had become fugitives 
and outcasts huddling together in the suburbs, not 
knowing what to do. The Reality of Indian war- 
fare was now at an end in Delhi ; we were about 
to see the Romance. Hope Grant sent Hodson to the 
General to convey to him the glad tidings that the 
city was evacuated.* Wilson sent at once a party 
under Jones of the Sixtieth Rifles to blow in the 
gates of the Palace and of the Selim-gurh. The 
powder-bags aided by our guns, did the work with 
but little difficulty. A few desperate men re- 
mained, moved either by religious enthusiasm or 
by military devotion, to die at their posts in the Pa- 
lace of the Moguls. It is related that a sentry was 
found at each gate, with his musket on his shoulder, 
grim and immovable, preparedfor his doom. f No one 
found in the imperial premises was left alive. The 
British standard was hoisted. And the Englishman 

* Whctlier this was the first inti- Quarters, Many others, doubtless, 
mation tliat reached Head-Quarters did the same. 

I do not know. I follow here only f See in Appeudi:c, an interesting 

the statement of the Cavalry. Briga- aceount of the capture of the Palace 
dier. Sir Thomas Seaton also says and Selim-gurh. 
that he reported it himself at Head- 
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celebrated liis victory by ordering dinner to be laid 
in the El^^sium of the Dewan-Khas, with its lustrous 
marble walls and lovely arabesques, triumphs of that 
barbaric art, beside which the best effort of the nine- 
teenth ccntuiy Englishman is but as a Caliban to an 
Ariel. I know not whether any liarmonious spirit, 
“tired* of war’s alarms,” celebrated and enlivened 
the occasion by a burst of song, with the well-known 
adaptation of the words, which our people now saw 
around the cornices of the Dewan-Khas, but they 
knew that the famous “ Elysium on Earth” was their 
resting-place and the enemy who had mocked us was 
no inore.’^' 

. To the weary warriors of Delhi the best Elysium 
at that time must have been Best. There was little 
or nothing in the material environments of the place 
strongly to impress the captors with a sense of its 
splendour or its beauty. We saw it at the worst in 
the hour of its decadence and humiliation, with the 
well-remembered pollution of half a century upon it. 
But since the early days of May, the Mogul, before - 
a puppet, had become a potentiality ; and Delhi, one 
of our greatest civil and military stations, where 
the old imbecile King and his multitudinous family 
had so long lain prostmte at our feet, for four long 
months, had snorted defiance at us, garrisoned by our 
own army. But now Delhi again was occupied by our 
British troops. The usual accompaniments of retri- 
bution and spoliation could not be wholly absent from 
such a siege as this. But if there had been no failures, 

* Moore’s poetry is generally based marble ; If there be a Paradise on 
on good authority. Quoting Franklin, earth, it is tlifa, it is this.” Some 
he informs his readers that around the later authorities state that the in- 
exterior of the Dewan-Khas in .the seription is in letters of ifaci marble 
comice are the following words in inside the hall ; see note at the end 
letters of gold on a ground of white of the volume. (See Addenda). 
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no checks ; if our legions had entered the imperial 1857. 
city, "which had so long defied ns, "with a grand rush, 
sweeping everything before it, the results "would have 
been terrible. Hatred of the inhabitants and greed 
for the spoil "would have borne their accustomed 
fruits. But the delaj's to ^Yhich wc had been com- 
pelled to submit gave altogether another character to 
the first partial and then complete occupation of the 
city. When on the 20th of September Delhi fell 
into our hands it "was little more than avast solitude. 

The cry of Vw Victis ! therefore, was never raised. It 
"VN'as the desertion of the enemy that made us victors 
at all. There could, happil}'", therefore, be no "whole- 
sale retribution. But during that week of incerti- 
tude, when our half-successes were almost counter- 
balanced by whole failures, and no man knew what 
might be the issue of these "vicissitudes, opportuni- 
ties arose for the assertion of our retributive strength ; 
and the temptations, if not irresistible, were most diffi- 
cult to resist. 


Seldom, if ever, since War began, had there been so Treatment of 
much to exacerbate and infuriate an army, as then qaered’ 
inflamed the brains and fevered the blood of the men, 
who found themselves in the blood-stained city. No 
reader of this narrative needs to be told what were 
these exciting influences. But when we come to 
weigh the heavy burden of intolerable guilt, of 
which our women and children were the victims, 
against the cruelty and inhumanity of the aveng- 
ing power, we see how light were our reprisals. StiU 
it must always happen, both in the West and the 
East, that the miserable consideration still remains 
that the innocent must suffer for the guilty. Many 
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Sc t^l£-20 never struck a blow against us — ^Avho had 

' ' tried to follow their peaceful pursuits — and who had. 

been plundered and buifetied by their own armed 
countrymen, were pierced by our bayonets, or cloven 
by our sabres, or brained -by our muskets or rifles. 
In this instance, I have said, there were aggravations, 
which have not stirred the hearts of our western war- 
, riors.' From western warfare there has been absent 
that which in the East has been most perilous of all, 
the difference of colour. The very sight of a dark 
man stimulated our national enthusiasm almost to 
the point of frenzy. We tolerated those who wore 
our uniforms and bore our arms, but all else were, 
in our eyes, the enemies and persecutors of our race. 
So it sometimes happened that during the first days 
of our occupation of Delhi, many innocent men were 
shot down or otherwise massacred. Some of the 
best and bravest of our officers sanctioned, if they 
did not take part in these outrages ; and if is doubt- 
ful whether they could have controlled the excesses 
of their fighting-men, especially when they were 
maddened by much drink. 

Nor should it be forgotten that at this time our 
soldiers sustained numerous provocations at the 
hands of the fanatics and budraashes who still in- 
fested the town, and who, lurking in the mosques, 
tyekhanas, and other places of concealment, which 
abounded on every side, used to entice their hapless 
victims into secret and scarce penetrable haunts, and 
to butcher them in cold blood. 

To such extent, indeed, did our soldiery sufifer at the 
hands of these organised bands of armed assassins, that 
the ordinary reliefs of batteries and guards could not 
be carried out without serious risk of being fired upon 
in their passage through the streets; in short, stern 
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and vigorous mcnsurcs were needed to save from 1857. 
diminution a force already reduced to slender Sept. 14— i 
numbers by sickness and fighting; and to strike 
terror into the minds of the thousands of rebels 
lurking in their long familiar hiding-places in and 
around the cit}*, ready to take advantage of a favoui’- 
able opportunity to annoy the garrison, and to 
renew hostilities. 

The dut}' of dealing with these miscreants devolved 
in some measure upon “ Brind of the Batteries,” as 
martial law alone was in force and civil or magisterial 
authority not known. 

Being informed of the murder of some British and 
Native soldiers in a crowded and dangerous part of 
the city, he promptly collected a detachment of 
European and Native Artillerymen, and hastened 
with his little force to the scene of the massacre ; 
a spot, the approaches to which were intersected 
b}^ a network of intricate pathways and lanes. 

Without dela}^ this handful of soldiers stormed 
the mosque and adjacent buildings, which afforded 
protection to a party of the assassins implicated -in 
the murders ; a large number of them were taken 
prisoners, while a considerable quantity of arms and 
ammunition found on their persons, fell into the 
hands of the little band. The ringleaders, of whose 
guilt there was convincing proof, were justly exe- 
cuted, to the number of about twenty; the re- 
mainder were handed over to superior authority and 
eventually sent to their homes. 

The work thus thrown upon Brind was painful 
to him, but he recognised it as a duty, and con- 
scientiously performed it. Some detachments of 
Sikhs and others, not under Brind’s command, were 
employed in the same way under similar circum- 
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1867. stances. An officer in charge of one cf these parties 
Scpt.U--20. Juty more olovions than that which 

devolved upon Brind, of clearing away from the 
neighbourhood of our posts cowardly murderers who 
constantly and determinedly attacked the Sappers and 
others, it would be difficult to conceive ; in ray own 
case it was necessary for me to prevent my men from 
being exposed to deadly attacks when engaged in re- 
moving the dead from the lanes and houses ; in the 
execution of this task, I incurred some of the most 
serious personal risks of any day I can remember. 
That the outbreak of these people was of no trifling 
nature in proved by the fact that myonm party brought 
in 410 serviceable fire-arms and much ammunition ; 
and however many, or few, may have really suffered 
death on this occasion, there can be little doubt that 
but for the prompt action initiated by Brind, and so 
successfully and humanely carried out by himself 
and others, these muskets, and very many more, 
would each have had a man behind it as soon as the 
first success over the Muzbee Sappers was known.” 

So salutary was the effect of this steim example 
that not a single British or Native soldier, or camp 
follower was afterwards killed in the city of Delhi. 
In spite, however, of the retribution which thus de- 
servingly fell upon some hot-handed rebels, it is 
obvious that, for some time after the occupation of 
the city, some innocent men suffered. 

An officer who served throughout the siege, and 
who has given us the best account of its chief 
incidents now before the public, says, “Our men 
treated the women and children with kindness 
and sympathy, but many of the' citizens were 
shot, clasping their hands for mercy. It was 
known, too, that a large proportion of them had 
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nil along wished us -well.”^' And Colonel Bour- 1857. 
cliicr of the Artilleiy, in his published narrative ^ 
says: ‘'Soinc men were caught going out of the 
Cashmere Gate disguised as -women and were hung; 
whilst several hheesticSj or water-carriers, detected 
in bringing in drugged liquor for tlie troops, were 
likewise disposed of.”t The enormity of endeavour- 
ing to escape the fuiy of the assailants by huddling 
out in petticoats is not vciy clear. The device was 
one not altogether unknown, or unpractised, in like 
emergencies, b}' our own oflicers. It might have 
been better to have given these epicene creatures the 
benefit of the doubt. It is a pleasure to the Historian 
to be able to add that from the mass of manuscript 
documents before him he can clearly derive the one 
gratifying fact, that the women and children were al- 
most uniformly respected. A stray shot might, now 
and then, inadvertently have carried death with it; 
but no intentional outrages were committed. A dis- 
tinguished ollicer cf the Eighth, which formed part 
of the Second Column, writes: “The Eighth took 
possession of a lai'ge house, the basement and court 
of which was filled with women and children, evi- 
dently of respectable rank of life, who were natu- ' 
rall}^ much frightened.j But they had no reason to 
be so, for our good fellows treated them as if they 
had been their sisters and passed them out carefully 
and kindly on their waj^ to the Cashmere Gate, 
which was all, indeed, we could do for them.” I 

® “History of the SicgcofDellii by f "Eight Months’ Compaigii in 
an Officer who served there.” — ^Tliis India against the Bengal Sepoy 
very able writer observes: "Help- Army, by Lieutenant-Colonel ^our- 
lessncss ought to be respected m chier, C.B.” — afterwards Sir George 
either sex, especially in tliose who Bourchier, K.O.B. 
have never done ns wrong. It Isas un- f This was Jung Behandur’s 

manly for an officer to dnvc his sword house. The Eighth had afterwards 
througli a trembling old man or a to evacuate it, as the building was 
soldier to blow out the brains of a required fur other purposes, 
wounded boy, ns to strike n woman.” 
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Flundeiing 
the city. 

/ 


could ndd many other proofs of the forbearance of 
our soldiery ; but this may be taken as a sample of 
the whole. 

The reign of unlicensed plundering had begun at 
an early period. The Sikhs, among whose tradi- 
tional day-dreams the sack of Delhi had ever been 
prominent, now found themselves within reach of the 
realisation of their fondest wishes. • No scruples re- 
strained them. They had no conception of a Prize 
Agency beyond the grand cardinal principle that it 
was the duty of every man to gather up what spoil 
he could get and to keep it as long as he could. 
Their natural astuteness, aided perhaps by some 
experiences elsewhere, had taught them how to dis- 
cern the lurking-places of concealed treasure. It 
might be buried beneath the floors of their houses or 
bricked up in their walls. In the former case it 
might be ascertained by pouring water through the 
crevices, for if the space below were excavated it 
would soon filter down ; if not it would return to 
the level of the floor. In the latter, the wall might 
be sounded, as a physician .sounds the chest of a 
patient ; and the results of this process of auscul- 
tation were very convincing to our Sikh comrades. 
To what extent their surmises were justified can 
only be conjectured. But nothing was more patent 
than the energy of their endeavours, for almost every- 
where battered walls and wrenched up floors told 
plainly what they had done. It was clearly ascer- 
tained, too, that large quantities of plunder ^veTQ 
handed over the walls to their brethren beloAv, and 
that afterwards numbers of laden carts passed out at 
the opposite gates of the city. It has been stated, 
indeed, that their countrymen would not believe in 
the fall of Delhi until they had ocular demonstra- 
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tion of the “ loot.” But it is not to be thought that 1S57. 
the Siklis were the only recipients of unauthorised 20* 

Prize. Sepoys of other nationalities and camp fol- 
lowers of all, went in remorselessly for what they 
could clutch. And our own European soldiery in a 
lesser degree took part in the unlicensed spoliation. 

But they had not the same discriminating eye for 
boot 3 ^ as their Sikh comrades, and the)^ were seldom 
richer in the end for their contempt of the Prize 
Agents and their evasions of the Provost-]\Iarshal. 


The Head-Quarters’ Staff, Military and Civil, were Death of llcr. 
now fixed in the Palace. But there was one absent ’ 

from the party, whose work at that time had deve- 
loped into peculiar interest and importance. It 
was truly a sad thing that just at this point, ' 
when all tilings Avere Avorking on, surely if not 
rapidl}', to the complete occupation of Delhi, the sub- 
version of the IMogul, and the proclamation of the 
Queen’s authority, the man AAdio, from the very 
beginning, had superintended all the political and 
civil transactions connected Avith our position at Delhi 
AA'as suddenly stricken by cholera. The Pestilence 
that AA'alketh in the darkness had laid the cold hand 
of death upon Hervey Greathcd. He AA'as a man in 
the prime of his life, Avith the flush of health on 
his cheek ; AA'ith strength and activity in every moA’^e- 
ment. The published extracts from his family corre- 
spondence shoAv hoAA' cheerful he Avas throughout the 
long months of the siege, hoAV friendly and sociable he 
AA’as Avith his comrades, especiall}^ his old friends from 
]\Iecrut, and hoAV lovingly he dAA^elt Avith his brothers. 

It Avas a luxury during that long dreaiy period of 
Availing to have an old friend or relative of' any 
VOL. III. 2 T 
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1857. degree with whom to converse and to exchange sym- 
Sept. 19. pathies. But the Greatheds had no such scanty con« 
solation ; for the three brothers, Edward, Hervey, and 
Welby were all in - Wilson’s camp, performing dif- 
ferent duties, but seldom, for a day, apart.^ Nothing 
could be more cheery than the manner in which the 
civilian wrote of this pleasant family intercourse. 
And as it did much to sustain the spirits of the 
Triumviri, so also it must have sustained their health. 
But the brightest and the lustiest are often those to 
succumb first to the approaches of cholera ; and on 
the 19th of September, whilst full of hope, eager for 
the crowning action, and never doubting the final 
issue of the great contest, all that was mortal of 
Hervey Greathed lay in the pale stillness of death; 
He was buried in the graveyard near Ludlow Castle 
— ^the first to find a resting-place there. 


Capture of tlic The English had now captured the Palace ; but 
Royal Fanuij. was the King? If any man in our Army 

could track him down, that man was Hodson of 
Hodson’s Horse — ^the famous partisan leader, who had 
the fierce courage of the tiger unsubdued by any feel- 
ings of human compassion — who might have grown 


* Much mcniion is made of Welby created a Kpight-Commander of the 
Greathed, the Engineer, and of his Hath in 1865. Hervey Gn-alhcd 
bold projects for a ccup-de~main, in himself was a man of lu'gli promise. 
Barnard’s time, \riU be found in the He had passed out from llailcybnry 
second volume of this History. He first of his term,. and was held in 
was severely wounded in the as- great estimalion by all under whom 
sault page 592). Edward lie served, especially by Mr. Colvin, 

Greathed was Lieutenant-Colonel of who was in confidcnlnii communica- 
the Eighth Foot, Wilson, at no tion with him almost to the day of 
tiiyic vc!T prodigal of praise, spolce Hie laeutcuant-Govcniov s - death, 
of him M one of his best officers of He was at Meerut, when Ihc mu- 
his force. His snbscqucnt career in tiny broke out, and went to Delhi 
India will be detailed in the last with Wilson’s force. See vol. u., 
volume of this history. He was pages 68 and 183. 
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into something good and great, had 3 ^ears, which isbr. 
bring the philosophic mind, taught him the might of Sept. 18. 
mildness and the glory of forbearance. As it is, 
viewed by such light as is cast by his antecedents on 
his character and conduct at this time, he appears as 
a man labouring under a strong sense of intolerable 
wrong, excited and exasperated by what had befallen 
him, feeling that he was under a cloud, but firmly 
resolved to blaze through it, with the light of some 
heroic enterprise that would cause the past to be for- 
gotten. He had nothing but his character as a fighting 
man left to him ; but tin's was of the finest temper, 
lie had been dismissed from political cmplo 3 nnent in 
the Punjab for truculent injustice to a Native chief 
and had been pronounced wholl 3 '^ unfit ever to exer- 
cise an 3 ' civil power.* Another grave charge had 
been brought against him, which I am not com- 
petent to discuss. But there was not a stain upon 
the brightness of his sabre. In critical conjunctures 
such men are of eminent service to the State. They 
will do deeds which some would shrink from in fear 
and others would abstjiin from on principle. "Wilson 
was not unwilling to give him carte hlanchc to deal 
Avith the l'lo3\al iramil3'' as he might think fit — Avith 
the single reservation that the life of the old King 
Avas to be spared. 

Hodson, AA’ho had been appointed executh’^e Chief 
of the Intelligence Department, had done his Avork 
right Avell Avith the aid of some notable Nath’^e spies, 
the chief of Avhom Avas Rujjub Ali, Avho rendered 
excellent service to the English by the intelligence 
and sagacity Avith AA'hich he obtained and commu- 
nicated information regarding the moA'^ements of the 


* See ante, vol. ii. p. 182. 

2 T 2 
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1857. enemy tlirbugliout the siege. But we owed much 
Sept. 18. jjjgQ ^ traitorous, or as it was the fashion to 
say a “ loyal ” member of the House of Delhi, the 
Mcerza Elahee Buksh, who was the father-in-law of 
the late heir-apparent. This man, who was said 
to be more “ respectable ” than the majority of his 
Icinsmen, was also more sagacious. He had no dream 
of the restoration of the lost honours of the House 
of Delhi. Believing that the English would triumph 
in the end, he saw clearly that his own interests 
would be best served by covertly aiding the Infidels, 
whilst assuming the part of a friendly adviser of 
the Mogul. The game which he played was dis- 
tinguished by no little Oriental astuteness. The 
leaders of the Army were eager to carry off the King 
with them. They pleaded that although want of 
provisions compelled them to leave the city, outside 
the walls, they could, if it Avere necessary, ravage the 
country, supply themselves, and make a great war 
against the English. And they had well-nigh suc- 
ceeded, when the Avily Meerza, Avho had persuaded the 
poor old man to accompany him to his house, AA’^here 
Sept. 18—19. they spent the night, had not used all his efforts to 
keep the King from joining the Insurgents. He Avas 
satisfied that “ a real fidelity required him not to let 
the King go with the Army,” So Avith “ great effort” 
and “extreme endeavour,” when Bukht Khan and 
other chiefs of the Imperial Army met Behaudur 
Shah and the Princes at Hoomayoon’s Tomb, the 
Meerza “made so many good arrangements that neither 
the King nor his sons did ever listen to them, and 
none of them have ever gone with the ofiicers of the 
ungrateful regiments.”* All this and much more Avas 

* These are a translation of Elahee Buksh’s own words as given in a ma- 
nuscript statement before me. 
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coramunicated to Hodson- principally tlirougli tlie 1857. 
Moonsliee RujjubAli. It was plain that the wily Sept. 21 
Meerza had got the whole Royal Family in his toils, 
and that it needed now only that the bold heart 
and the strong hand should be brought in aid of 
this crouching treacheiy. By specious represen- 
tations Elahee Buksh held them in gentle bondage at 
the Tomb of the Emperor Hoomayoon with its sur- 
rounding structures, a suburb in itself, beyond the 
modern cit 3 ^ It was the way out of Delhi, and 
large numbers of the Insm’gents were stiU flocking 
there for safe egress, carrying off what property 
they could, but glad to escape even with their 
lives. It was thous;ht that amidst this crowd of 
people, the King and his family, swayed by later 
counsels, might escape. So Hodson galloped down 
to Head-Quarters and obtained reluctant permission 
from the General to take a party of his own men to 
Hooraayoon’s Tomb and bring in, without injury or 
insult, the last of the Mogul Emperors. Taking 
fifty of his troopers he rode ofiF, elated with the suc- 
cess of his mission, and passing the ruins of the an- 
cient city of Delhi, made his way to the asylum of the 
prostrate monarch. There was then little risk either of 
escape or resistance ; for the King, under guidance of 
Zeenut-Mehal, was alreadj^ treating for his surrender. 

Still it was hard to say what terrible crisis might not 
be evolved at such a time, out of the desperation of 
those about him. It was necessary to move cau- 
tiously; so Hodson concealed himself and his men 
in some ruined buildings near the gateway of the 
Tomb ; whilst he sent his emissaries on to convey his 
instructions to the royal fugitives. Two weaiy hours 
dragged away — ^hours of painful suspense — ^before 
they brought back an answer. Tlie King consented 
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isr.7. io "ivc liiinpclf u]) fo Cnjiluin llodson, on n?.suraricc 

Sept. 21. roocivcfl from tlml oflicersown lips that liis life v.'oulfl 
he spared. 

Capture ofthc So II odson Went forth from his rcaling-placc and 
.stood ont before all, in the open space near tljc 
beantifni gatew.a}* of the Tomb, a .solitar}’ white man, 
among so many, awaiting llie .surrender of a King 
and file total extinction of a dynasty, the mo.stmagni- 
fu'cnt that (he world harl ever .seen. It wa.s (hen hut 
a (ille, a tradition ; but .still the monarch}* of (he Mo- 
guls wa.s a livitig influence in the liear(.s of the Maho- 
medans of India. And, truly, a grander historical 
j)ictnre was rarely seen than that of the single llritish 
• subaltern receiving (he sword of the la.stof the Mogul 
Emperors in (he mid.st of a multitude of followers 
and rotainer.s grieving for the downfall of the Hou.se 
of 'ratnerlanc and the ruin of their own fortunes. 
Grand as wa.s (ho coidrnl incident in itself, it was 
rendered .still grander and more impressive by its 
gorgeous historical background — “ the magnificent 
gateway with the milk-white domes of the Tomb 
towering up from within”^ — the gateway through 
which, preceded by the Queen and her son, for whom 
the wretched old man had endured so much and was 
now perishing, passed the palanquin containingthclast 
poor remnant of royalty on its way to a living tomb. 
Hodsoii pricked on with drawn swoi’d, to meet it and 
called upon the King to give np bis arms. The old 
man asked if he was “ llodson Behaudur,” and asked 
for a renewal from the Englishman’s o^vn lips of the 
promises made by his herald. This was done ; and 

• Sec n Idler wldrcssed to Hod- Bengal Fusiliers, and sccond-in- 
son’s brollior in " Twelve Years of command of Hodson’s Horse, wiio 
a Soldier’s Life.” The writer is could use lu’s pen ns well ns liis 
probably Captain M'Hownll, of tbc sword. 
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Hodson formally guaranteed the personal safety of 1857. 
His Majesty and of the son of Zeenut-Mehal. The Sept. 21 . 
Imperial arms were then surrendered to the English- 
man, who made them over to his orderly, observing 
that if any attempt were made to rescue his prisoner 
the King would be shot down like a dog. Then the 
procession to the city commenced. It was a slow 
and dismal march along five miles of road ; and it 
might have been a critical one, for a vast crowd 
followed the palanquins and their escorts during the > 
greater part of the journey. They seemed hushed 
and overawed — rather wondering than excited — and 
gradually slunk away as they neared the Lahore 
Gate. Hodson and his captives then passed up the 
great street of the Chandna Chouk to the city. 

Meeting Saunders, the principal civil officer left to 
us at Delhi, Hodson made over the prisoners to him 
and went to report himself to the General. Wilson 
received him in his usual way, with a sort of blulF 
heartiness, which few in Camp understood, for there ' 
was more kindness in his heart than appeared upon 
the gritty surface ; and said, “ Well, I am glad you 
have got him, but I never expected to see him or 
3 'ou again 1” But when the royal arms were given 
up to him Wilson told his subaltern to select any 
that he wished to possess as memorials of the adven- 
ture. One of the swords which he took had adorned 
the side of Nadir Shah, the other had been worn by 


the Emperor Jehanguire. 

I wish that the record of Hodson’s exploits had slaugMer of 
ended with this narrative of the capture of the King. 

It would have gladdened the heart of the daring 
subaltern to have been ordered or permitted to shoot 
Behaudur Shah like a dog or to strike him down like 


an ox in the shambles. But this congenial occupa- 
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tion was not conceded to him. His captive was a 
miserable, infirm old man, much wrought upon by 
evil advisers; the slave rather than the master of cir-' 
cumstances, the shadoAV of a name turned to evil 
purposes.’'^ To have used brutal violence towards 
such a poor feeble creature would have been little 
more manly than the slaughter of a woman. But 
the game of royalty-hunting had not yet been pla3'ed 
out. Some of the King’s sons, or near relatives, who 
were believed to have taken an active part in the 
insurrection and in the massacre of our people, were 
still to be tracked down. They were in the prime of 
life — ^if life, spent in that great reeking st^^e of the 
Delhi Palace could ever be said to have a prime — 
and no pledges or promises had been made to them. 
They were lawful game and Hodson knew where to 
find them. So he got Wilson’s permission to hunt 
down the Shahzadahs and sent to his Second-in-Com- 
mand, liI'Dowall, to bring up a hundred troopers. 
He promptly obeyed the summons, and Hodson 
mounted, eager for the affray. The Princes were at 
Hoomayoon’s Tomb where the King had been cap- 
tured on the preceding day. With them were some 
thousands of followers, including a number of Mussul- 
man fanatics, who called upon them in the name of the 
Prophet to resist the infidel intruders; but they thought 
it better to sue for terms — ^hoping at least that their 
lives would be spared. Hodson would grant them 
no terms — ^would make no promises of any kind. He 
commissioned his emissariesf to say that “ he had 

* Hodson Inmsclf spoke of tlie sons.” Yet he admits tliat lie would 
Bohaudnr Shall as a mere pupnct, a rather have brought in the king dead 
” ruse.” “ He is old and weU-nigU than alive, 
impotent, and is only used as an an- t These delegates were the noto- 
thority for all the acts of rebellion rious MoonsliccRujjub Ali.who was 
and barbarity committed by bis the very life of Hodson’s Intclli- 
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come to seize tlic Slializaclnlis, and intended to do so, 
dead or alive.” After two hours spent in useless ne- 
gotiation — mere idle talk leading to nothing — ^the 
delegates of the British Government as it was then re- 
presented by Hodson, reported that the Princes were 
coming out in covered hullock-carts. Soon the 
wretched captives appeared, made one last despairing 
appeal for their lives, and were sent on towards Delhi 
guarded hy our troopers on both sides of the way.® 
Having seen his prisoners fairly started, Hodson, 
with his remaining Sowars, passed the precincts of the 
Tomb, and in a loud voice, called upon the people 
assembled there to surrender their arms. It is 
true that the multitude wore but the “ scum of the 
Palace,” weak, nerveless, heartbroken people, ndio 
had seen their King carried off from the midst of 
them, and yet in their pitiful prostration had not 
couraue to strike a blow in his defence. Still there 
were at least six thousand of these miserable crea- 
tures within the prccinets of Hoomayoon’s Tomb, 
and a rush of the surging multitude might have 
overwhelmed the little body of Hodson’s Horse. But 
the commanding attitude and authoritative utterance 
of their intrepid leader overawed the congregated 
numbers; a great fear fell upon them ; they felt that 
it was hopeless to endeavour to resist the power of 
the White ^lan, now that he had shattered their de- 
fences, dispersed their fighting men, and established 
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gcncc Depart meul, niul the "lov.il” 
member of the Delhi Family, willing 
to betray his kinsmen for liis own 
ends. 

* Mcerza Elaheo Buksh had a 
principal hand in this. “At night,” 
lie !>avs, “when I went to Hodson 
Sahib*, he told me to bring to him 
the Meerza Khazar Sooltsin, Alccrza 
Mogul, and Mcerza Aboo-Bakr. I 


answered that I had already made 
arrangements for that. He* might 
Tind them any lime he liked. . . . 
Then (22nd September) aecordinglo 
the order of Hodson Sahib,’ I brought 
those three above-mentioned from 
the scpnlclirc to liim. Haring taken 
them with the King’s properly with 
him, he returned, and was very 
pleased with me.” — MS, Records. 
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himself in the Palace of the Moguls. So they sub- 
mitted almost without a murmur; and in less time 
than Hodson had dared to anricipate, they were 
quietly collecting their arms, their horses and car- 
riages, and under the supervision of the troopers 
gathering them together in the centre of the square. 

Up to this time all that had been ;d6ne by Hodson 
was worthy .of a Christian Warrior. He had cap- 
tured the Princes; he had disarmed their followers ; 
and in doing so hci had confronted great dangers, from 
the thought of which most men would have shrunk 
appalled. • But, whether he had gone out wdth any 
foregone intentions to kill his captives, or. whether 
any sudden emergency arose, which rendered it ne- 
cessary for the public safety that they should be 
forthwith executed without the formality of a trial, 
Hodson resolved that he would shoot them down like 
dogs. When he left Hooraayoon’'S Tomb, fearing that 
some misadventure might have befallen the escort on 
the road to Delhi, he galloped forward to overtake 
them. As he neared them ai little way outside the 
city he saw that a crowd was pressing on the guard 
and he thought that a rescue would be attempted.^^ 
Upon this Hodson rode in amongst them, and ad- 
dressed his troopers, so as to be heard by the multitude, 
saying that, the prisoners were the butchers who had 
murdered our women and children, and that an out- 
raged Government had now ordained their punish- 
ment. So he ordered the Shahzadahs to quit the 
cart in which they had been placed and strip them- 
selves to their under-vestments. They tremblingly 
obeyed and were ordered back to the cart. Then 
either thinking that his Sowars might not obey him. 


* It is not stated whether these, or any of these, were armed men. 
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or rejoicing in the work of carnage, he took a car- 1857. 
bine from one of his troopers, and deliberately, with Sept. 22. 
his own hand, shot to death his unarmed and 
unresisting captives. This done, he rode with his 
prey into the city, and ordered the corpses of the 
Princes to be flung out and exposed to public view 
in front of the Kotwallie. And there they remained 
till the bodies rotted and stank, and it was necessary, 
for health’s sake, to bury them. 

I have told this story, briefly and plainly, as it is EsUmaie of 
narrated by the only two European witnesses, who 
were present at this terrible execution — ^Hodson him- 
self and his Second-in-Command, M'Dowall. I cannot, 
for a moment, question the truth of their evidence. 

But after a full consideration of the incident, as thus 
recorded and accepted, I cannot resist the conviction 
that Hodson, in thus stripping and shooting the 
Princes, committed an act which no good man can, 
at this distance of time, approve. That the men so 
suddenly sent to their account were members of the 
House of Delhi, was shown upon the testimony 
of that loyal kinsman of the King, who had been 
bought over, and who had accompanied Hodson for 
the purpose of identifying his prisoners. But that 
these identical men were promoters or prime agents 
of the massacre of our women and children, Hodson 
seems to have had no satisfactory proof, to justify his 
smnmary execution of the suspects. Their trial, 
probabfy, would have educed some pregnant truths 
illustrative of their conduct and of the conduct of 
other members of the Imperial House — facts now, 
perhaps, lost to us for ever. It was no uncommon 
thing in those days to execute the wrong man. I 
have heard terrible stories of these mistakes — 
stories not to be told unless supported by over- 
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•whelming evidence. Hodson -was the last man in 
the Camp -to trouble himself much about evidence. 
He believed that it was his mission to take an active 
personal part in the infliction of dire retribution 
upon the House of Delhi. On the last day of 
August he wrote : “ If I get into the Palace, the 
House of Timour %vill not be worth five minutes’ 
purchase, I ween ; but what my share in this work 
will be no one can say” — and on the 23rd of Sep- 
tember he wrote' again with exultation, saying, “ In 
twenty-four hours I disposed of the principal mem- 
bers of the House of Timour the Tartar. I am not 
cruel, but I confess that I did rejoice in the oppor- 
tunity of ridding the earth of these ruffians.” He 
said that he would sooner have brought in the old 
King dead than alive. He would fain, indeed, have 
ridden into Delhi with the head of Behaudur Shah 
at his saddle-bow. 

It is not to be questioned, therefore, that Hodson, 
as portrayed by himself, was a man of a truculent 
and sanguinary disposition, delighting in such deeds 
as this. He was gratified by the execution and proud 
in the remembrance of such exploits. There is no 
sign of his ha'ving been pained by the thought of 
them. He scarcely supposed that they required any 
justification. But as they were altogether of an 
abnormal character, he felt that the propriety of 
such an act as the massacre of the ^Princes might be 
questioned by men in authority more scrupulous 
than himself. He set forth therefore, firstly, that the 
General had told him that he did not -wish to be 
troubled with the prisoners ; and, secondly, that if 
he had not killed them, their adherents would have 
killed him. But it is not fairly to be assumed that 
Wilson hinted at the summary execution of the pri- 
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soiiers. He probably meant only that they should 1S57. 
bo made over at once to the civil authorities. The 
other plea has certainl}^ much weight, if the emer- 
gency Avas as great as is stated. But at that time ' 
tlic people Averc so prostrate, and the Princes them- 
selves so poAverlcss for evil or for good, that it is 
little likely that an)* serious effort at rescue, resist- 
ance, or retaliation Avould liaA’^e emanated from such 
a body, in the presence of Hodson and his Avell- 
mounted, Avell-anncd troopers. They had not heart 
for such an encounter. Tlie fact that so large a body 
of men had succumbed to Hodson and readily sur- 
rendered their arms at Hooma 3 *oon’s Tomb, shoAA’s 
the hopeless imbccilit}* to Avhich the adlierents of the 
Imperial House had been reduced. And if Hodson 
thought that Avith his heroic band of horsemen he 
could not liaA’c guarded his prisoners and dispersed 
the mob, Avith a great slaughter, he must ha\-c 
thought more meanly of his OAvn proAA'css and of 
his splended regiment than did any other man in 
Camp. 

But Avhat Avas thought of this achievement by his 
comrades ? “1 cannot help being pleased,” Avrote Hod- 
son, on the 25th of September, “ Avith the AA'arra con- 
gi'atnlations I Tcceivc on all sides for my success 
in destroying the enemies of our race. The Avhole 
nation Avill rejoice.” But in the Februarj- folIoAving 
he wrote in a different strain. “ I made up my mind 


at the time to be abused. I was convinced I was 
right, and wlien I prepared to run the great physical 
risk of the attempt I Avas equaUy game for the mo^ 
risk of praise or blame.' The cTuth is ina., a. the 
time of the capture of Delhi, Avhen^menj: biood was 
fcA'ered with anger and hatred- and tneL j.ac.r& jL:u=Iied 
with sliarae and indignation at the thought, of the 
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1857. measureless cruelty of our enemies, some of the best 
Sept. 22. and wisest of our countrymen in India looked with 
excited approval upon what they came afterwards to 
regard with calm regret. And although Hodson at 
one time believed that the “whole nation” would 
rejoice, I may aver without hesitation, that the 
general feeling in England was one of profound grief, 
not unmingled with detestation. I never heard the 
act approved ; I never heard it even defended. 

All danger was now at an end. All doubt was now 
at an end. The King was a captive. The city was 
a wreck. It had been a week of ceaseless anxiety — 
of tremendous care. Whatever might have been 
said or thought at the time, Wilson did not exag- 
gerate the difficulties of the situation. I repeat here 
at the end, what I said at the beginning, of this nar- 
rative of the Siege* — ^for Justice may reiterate itself 
without offence — ^that after the excitements and impe- 
tuosities of the hour had passed away, after the eager 
irresponsible audacities of the younger heroes of the , 
siege had been calmed down by the subduing influ- 
ence of Time, and that great crisis in our national 
history had become a tradition, many of the best 
soldiers of the Delhi Army frankly declared that, the 
longer they lived, the more convinced they were, that 
justice had not -been done to the General, who had 
commanded them. Men, whose blood was at fever- 
heat, looking only from certain fixed stand-points at 
details within their circumscribed view, and not see- 
ing even the whole significance of those details, Avere 
not in a position, neither were they in a temper, at 
the time, to take a calm and comprehensive vieiv. of 
the great expanse before the General. I have ob- 


* Ante, pp. 554—655, 
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served during a period of many years the progress 1857. 
of this reaction. Sooner or later Time will ever Sept. 22. 
hriiiff in its rcvcnj^es. 

O O 

But the fact that he had talcen Delhi did not seem 
much to rouse him from his depression. He was 
profoundly thankful to the Almight}^ for the great 
delivci'ancc ; but he scarcely" seemed to rejoice in his 
victory. Tiiere can be no stronger proof of the heavy 
clouds of gloom which enfolded him, that no thought 
of honours or rewards — of the realisation of fame or 
fortune — as the captor of Delhi, seems to have pos- 
sessed him at this time. He was too much broken 
down to long for anytlnng but perfect repose. In his 
priA'atc letters he said little of himself. Not a particle 
of ambition or greed entered into them. Seldom has 
a man in such a position been so little egotistical : — 

The Palace, Delhi, 22u(l September, 2 p.jr. 

“ TIjo plot thickens. Yesterday evening the King and his 
favourite Begum, Zcnut-Mchal, gave tliemsclves up and are 
now iny prisoners. I have not allowed them to return to the 
Palace, but they are in honourable confinement in Zenut- 
Llehal’s Jiouso. To-d.ny Hodson and Iiis Horse surrounded 
Hoomayoon’s Tomb, in which some of the Princes had taken 
refuge with ne.arly all the women of the Palace. Three of 
the Princes, Mirza Moghul, Mirza Abboo Bakr, and Mirza 
Rezi Sultan, were taken and shot, TJjc two former liave been 
the most virulent against us. Hodson as a partisan officer 
has not his equal. To-morrow morning a movsiblo column 
of about 2800 men move in tho direction of Muttra, under 
Colonel Greatbed, in pursuit of the flying rebels. If Have- 
lock could only relieve Lucknow and move up this way, tho 
whole rebellion would be put down I believe at once. I liavo 
sent a party of Irregular C.iv.ilr)’ in the direction of Meerut 
to my old battle-ground on the Hindun River to reconnoitre 
in that direction. I have not a single moment tliat I can 
call my own and cannot write you a long letter. .... Hod- - 
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Sept. 22 — 2 


son has presented me with the King’s .sword, dagger, and 
’ matchlock .... I have just heard the party I ordered to 
the Hindun (the Mooltanec Horse) have refiised to march. 
You see what materials I have to work, with ! 


“ 23rd September, Palace, Delhi. 

“ We are, I hope, going on smoothly. Order is 

getting gradually restored, though the discipline of the troops 
has, I am sorry to say, got sadly disorganised. Such a hete- 
rogeneous force as I command was certainly never before 
collected together — Beloochces, Afghans, Sikhs, Pathans, 
Dograhs — all of whom have been bred and taught to con- 
sider plunder of an enemy legitimate, and rvill not be re- 
strained. Tlie Europeans are so badly commanded from the loss 
of most of their old officers, as to be quite as bad, if not worse. 
I hope, however, it will soon quiet down. Burn is Military 
Governor of the city and is exerting himself well .... I 
am completely done and can’t carry on much longer. I have 
written to J. Lawrence to tell him I am quite unequal to the 
task now before me and that I wish some younger and more 
competent man may be sent to relieve me. ..... That fine 
fellow Nicholson died to-day at one o’clock ; if he had been 
spared what an assistance he would have been to me.” 

Death of Jolm During nine days John Nicholson lay dying in the 

KicUolson. (^amp upon the Ridge. He had been removed to 
a bungalow for greater comfort and quiet. Now 
and then, it was said, upon medical authority, that 
he was a little better. But he chafed under the 
great misfortune that had fallen upon him. He could 
not rest for thinking of the doubtful issue of the final 
struggle. He was continually inquiring how the 
attack was going on — and was very readily excited 
by the news that was brought to him. On one oc- 
casion the vehement impetuosity of his passionate 
nature broke through all restraints. When told that 
there had been some talk of retiring, the dying hero 
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exclaimed, “Thank God, I have still strength enough 1857. 
to shoot that man.” Sept. 14—23. 

If he had lived, calmly to review all the events of 
this momentous siege, with its chances, its perils, 
its responsibilities, he would never, to himself or to 
others, have justified such words. And if he had 
ever got beside Herbert Edwardes, both men would 
most earnestly have condemned them. But the pas- 
sionate vehemence of the natural man overbore all 
restraints, and there may have been something of the 
delirium of fever which rendered him scarcely re- 
sponsible for his words. There were few of the 
more earnest spirits in Camp who were not moved 
by like seething indignation, at the thought of with- 
drawal from Delhi ; but they did not express their 
anger and shame in the same truculent language. 

These outbursts greatly enhanced his fever and 
increased his pain, and it was found necessary to give 
him large doses of morphia to secure him tem- 
porary rest. When not under the influence of the 
drug, he continued to inquire after the progress of 
our ofibnsive operations, tidings of which Chamber- , 
lain, who had gone into the city with Wilson, fre- 
quently sent to his dying friend, through the “good 
Surgeon Mackinnon.” And whenever he could leave 
the city he was beside his friend, gentle as a woman 
in his ministrations, and ever speaking words of hope 
and encouragement, to cheer him on his dying bed. 

Once or twice, as time wore on, warmed, perhaps, 
by the cheering intelligence which he received from 
the city, he rallied a little ; and again his friends enter- 
tained some faint hopes of his recovery. But there 
was really no hope. He was wearing away to his 
rest. 

And so days passed, and the complete occupation 
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of the great imperial city was every day approaching 
the final issue. The tidings brought to Nicholson’s 
bedside were, every day, more and more assuring. 
He lived to hear that the Palace of the Moguls was 
occupied by British troops. He lived to hear that 
Behaudur Shah was a prisoner in our hands. He 
lived to hear that Hodson had, with his own hands, 
shot down the Princes like dogs. He lived to hear 
that Edward Greathed had been ordered to command 
the column of pursuit — a command which he him- 
self had coveted. But he felt now that the world 
was passing away from him, and he thought much 
of those whom he was leaving behind ; especially of 
his aged mother at Lisburne, and of Herbert Ed- 
wardes and his wife. “Tell my mother,” he said, 
“ that I do not think we shall be unhappy in the 
next world. God has visited her with a great afflic- 
tion, but tell her she must not give way to grief.” 
And of Edwardes he spoke, “ Say that if at this mo- 
ment a good fair}^ were to give me a wish, my wish 
would be to have him here, next to ray mother.” 
This was on the evening of the 22nd of Sej)tember 
On the morrow morning he rendered back his soul 
to his Maker. 

Thus died John Nicholson, in the prime of his 
life, amidst a great wail of the universal Camp. He 
was a man sui generis. There were features of re- 
semblance in his character to some characteristics of 
other heroes of the time. He had much of the high 
sense of duty — the steim conscientiousness of Henry 
Lawrence, with something more of the impetuosity 
of temper which that great man so often deplored. 
There w'as much also of the fearlessness of respon-' 
sibility and the contempt of authority that sometimes 
made Neill a thorn in the flesh of those above him. 
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But the whole massive manhood of Nicholson had no 1857. 
perfect resemblance, in Camp or in Council, present ^3. 
or past. And the reason was this ; his character was 
not yet fully developed. He was growing into some- 
thing other than he was when he fell — something more 
perfect, more complete, more harmonious in its consis- 
tenc 3 ^ Some qualities might have been toned down 
and others might have ripened — each and all for the 
better. But before the fruit was ripe it fell to the 
ground. It is not diflieulf, however, to perceive 
what would have been the ripening eflect of time. 

The very desire to get nearer to Herbert Edwardes 
and to think more of Henry Lawrence reveals clearly 
to us what would have been the growl li of the 
future — what India lost in that final encounter. He 
had been so nuieh associated with the affairs of 
Afghanistan and the Punjab, that his comrades and 
others in Lower India knew but little about his 
worth. They had a general idea tliat in the Punjab 
there was a man of great promise named Nicliolson. 

It lias been said that the Queen’s officers were 
jealous of his high reputation. But there were bril- 
liant exceptions to this, Hope Grant said of him 
as Nicholson lay dying that he was “ like a noble oak 
riven asunder by a thunderbolt.^' It must have been 
painful to the senior officers of the Force to be su])er- 
seded by so j’oung a man ; but there were no com- 
plaints, for all admitted the grandeur of his character 
and his fitness for the work on which he was em- 
ployed. But it is true that the Punjab was the 
home of his renown. The Natives of the district 
which he had governed, regarded him almost as 
the embodiment of an Avatar — as something little 


* “ Licidcuts itt the Sepoy War,” by General Sir Hope Grant. 
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short of Godhead itself — as a hero-saint to he adored 
and worshipped. When he chastised his followers, 
they regarded it as an honour — ^for he could do 
nothing wrong in their eyes. It has been said 
that such is the prodigal growth of English man- 
hood of the noblest type, in Camp and in Council, 
that when one great man passes away from the 
scene, his place is soon filled by one of equal worth. 
I do not think that it is so. As I write, eighteen 
years have passed away since Henry Lawrence, Neill, 
and Nicholson fell beneath the fire of the enemy ; 
but I do not know the men who have replaced them. 
Nurtured by the grand old East India Company — 
knowing nothing of purchases and exchanges and 
Civil Service Commissioners, they went to the front 
by the unaided force of their own personal heroism. 
They flung aside, as if it had been a feather, the 
dead-weight of the seniority system. They knew 
little, if anything, of the art of war. But they knew 
l^w to do the right thing at the right time, and 
gained victories, when, according to all scientific 
principles, they ought to have been ignominiously 
and disastrously beaten. 


Then from city to city, from cantonment to can- 
tonment went the chequered tidings; Delhi had 
fallen, the King was a captive — but John Nicholson 
was dead. 

Mucli that I \rislicd to say in this c’naplcr has ur.avo'duhly been 
left unsaid. Hut it is proposed to return to Delhi in tlic Hrsl chapter of 
the next volume. It is but an episode in tliis story : but it is a very im- 
portant episode ; and demands more than common consideration. 
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[Vol. iii. p. 9.] 

ACT No. XIV. OP 1857. 

Passed by the Legislative Council op India. 

(Received the assent of the Governor- General on the 6tk 
June, 1857.) 

An Act to mahe further provision for the trial and pimish- 
ment of certain offences relating to the Army, and of offences 
against the State, 

Whereas it is necessary to make further provision for 
the trial and piinisbment of persons ^Yho endeavour to excite 
mutiny and sedition among the Forces of the East Lidia 
Company, and also for the trial of offences against the State J 
It is enacted as follows : 

I. Wlioever intentionally seduces or endeavours to seduce 
any Officer or Soldier in the service or pay of the East Lidia 
Company from his allegiance to the British Grovemment or 
his duty to the East India Company, or intentionally excites 
or stirs up,- or endeavours to excite or stir up, any such Officer 
or Soldier, of any Officer or Soldier serving in any part of 
the British Territories in India hi aid of the Ti*oops of the 
British Government, to commit any act of mutiny or sedi- 
tion} and whoever intentionally causes, or endeavours to 
cause, any other person to commit any such offence — shall 
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bo li.ablo upon conviction to tbo punishment of dcatli, or to 
tho punislitncnt of transportation for life, or of imprisonment 
with hard labour for any term not exceeding fourteen years ; 
and shall forfeit all his property and cflects of every de- 
scription. 

11. "Whoever shall knowingly harbour or conceal 003 ? 
person who shall have been guilty of any offence inontioncd 
in the preceding section, shall bo liable to imprisonment, 
with or without hard labour, for any term not exceeding 
seven 3 ’cars, and shall also be liable to fine. 

in. It shall bo lawful for tho Governor-General of India 
in Council, from time to time, by Order in Council, to em- 
power every General or other Officer having tho command 
of Troops in tho Service of Her Majesty or of tho East India 
Companj', or any of such General or other Officers, to ap- 
point General Courts-Martial for tho trial of any person or 
persons charged with having committed an offence punish- 
abfo by this Act or by Section L or Section II. of Act XI. 
of 1857, and also to confirm and carry into effect any sen- 
tence of such Court-Martial. 

I'V". Any General Court-Martial, which may bo appointed 
under tho authority of this Act, shall bo appointed by the 
Senior Officer on the spot, and shall consist of not less than 
five Commissioned Officers, the number to be fixed by the 
General or other Officer appointing tho Court-Martial. The 
Order in Council may direct that a General Court-Martial 
to be appointed under the provisions of this Act shall consist 
wholly of European Commissioned Officers or wholly of Native 
Commissioned Officers, or partly of European Commissioned 
Officers, and partly of Native Commissioned Officers; and 
in such case the Officer appointing the Court-Martial shall 
determine whether the same shall consist udiolly of European 
Officers or wholly of Native Officers, or partly of European 
Officers and partly of Native Officers. 

V. Sentence of death or other punishment to which the 
offender is liable by law, may be given by such Court-Martial, 
if a majority of the members present concur in the sentence ; 
and any such sentence may be confirmed by, and carried into 
effect immediately'- or otherwise by order of, the Officer by 
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whom the Opiirt-Martial shall have been appointed, or, -in 
case of his absence, by the Senior Officer on the spot. 

VI. It shall be lawful for the Governor-General in Council 
to countermand or alter any Order in Council which may be 
issued under the authority of this Act. 

VII. It shall bo lawful for the Governor-General in Council, 
or for the Executive Government of any Presidency or place, 
or for any person or persons whom the Governor-Genei’al in 
Council may authorise so to do, from time to time to issue a 
Commission for the trial of all or any persons or person 
charged with having committed within any district described 
in the Commission, whether such district shall or shall not have 
been proclaimed to be in a state of rebellion, any offence 
punishable by Sections L and II. of Act XI. of 1857, or by 
this Act, or any other crime against the State, or murder, 
arson, robbeiy, or other heinous crimo against person or 
property-. 

VIII. The Commissioner or Commissioners authorised by 
any such Commission, may hold a Court in any part of 
the district mentioned in the Commission, and may there try 
any person for any of the said crimes committed within any 
part thereof, it being the intention of this Act that the dis- 
trict mentioned in the Commission shall, for the purpose of 
trial and punishment of any of the said offences, be deemed 
one district. 

IX. Any Court held under the Commission shall have 
power, without the attendance or futwa of a Law Officer, or 
the assistance of Assessors, to pass upon every person con- 
victed before the Court of any of the aforesaid crimes any. 
sentence warranted by law for such ci’iine; and the judgment 
of such Court shall be final and conclusive; and the said 
Court shall not be subordinate to the Sudder or other Court. 

X. If a Commission be issued under the authority of this 
Act, any Magistrate or other Officer having power to com- 
mit for trial within the district described in the Commission 
may commit persons charged with any of the aforesaid crimes 
within such district for trial before a Court to .be held under 
this Act. 

XI. Nothing in this Act shall extend to the trial or punish- 
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mcnfc of any of Her Jlajcsty’s natural born subjects bom in 
Europe, or of tiio clu'lrlrcn of sucli subjects. 

XII. This Act sb.all not extend to the trial or punishment 
of any person for any offence for which he is liable to be tried 
by the Articles of War. 

XIII. The word “ Soldier” shall include every person 
subject to any Articles of War. 

XIV. This Act shall continue in force for one year. 


SIR THOMAS MHNRO ON THE INDIAN PRESS. — Page 14. 

“ Owing to the unnatural state in which India will be 
placed under the foreign Government, with a Free Press and 
a Native Army, the spirit of independence will spring up in 
this army long before it is even thought of among the people. 
The armj’- will not wait for the slow oponation of the instruc- 
tion of the people, and the growth of liberty among them, 
but will hasten to execute their own measures for the over- 
throw of the Government and the recover}’- of their natioinil 
independence, which they will soon leam from the press it is 
their duty to accomplish. The high opinion entertained of 
us by the Natives, and the deference and respect for autho- 
rity which have hitherto prevailed among ourselves, have 
been the main causes of our success in this country, but when 
these principles shall be shaken or swept away by a Free Press, 
encouraged by our juries to become a licentious one, the 
change will soon reach and pervade the whole Native Army. 
The Native troops are the only body of Natives who are 
always mixed with Europeans, and they will, therefore, be 
the first to learn the doctrines circulated among them by the 
newspapers ; for, as those doctrines will become the frequent 
subject of discussion among the European officers, it will not 
be long before they are known to the officers and troops. 
Those men will probably not trouble themselves much about 
distinctions regarding the rights of the people and forms of 
government, but they will leam from what they hear to con- 
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sider what immediately concerns themselves, and for which 
they require hut little prompting. They will learn to compare 
their own low allowances and humble rank with those of 
their European officers, to examine the ground on which the 
wide difference rests, to estimate their own strength and re- 
sources, and to believe that it is their duty to shake off a 
foreign yoke, and to secure for themselves the honours and 
emoluments which their country yields. If the press be free 
they must inevitabl}' learn all this and much more. Their 
assemblage in garrisons and cantonments will render it easy 
for them to consult together regarding their plans. They 
will have no difficulty in finding leaders qualified to direct 
them ; their patience, their habits of discipline, and their ex- 
perience in war, will hold out the fairest prospects of success ; 
they will be stimulated by the love of power and indepen- 
dence, and by ambition and avarice, to carry their designs into 
execution. The attempts would no doubt be dangerous, but 
when the contest was for so rich a stake they would not be 
deterred by the danger.” 


ESCAPE OP THE COHVICTED SEPOY PROM PORT WILLIAM. — 

Page 36. 

[This incident greatly distressed Lord Canning, who wrote 
to the President of the Board of Control, saying :] 

“ It is most deplorable that the man who tampered with 
the Sepoy, and who, after trial and conviction was placed 
under guard of the Fifty-third (Queen’s), should have es- 
caped. A court-martial is now trying the officer of the 
guard. But it is probable that he is not so much to blame as 
the officer who put the prisoner in irons which were too largo 
for him that he slipped his hands and feet out, or as the 
sentry who failed to keep watch. It will of course be said 
that the prisoner was allowed to escape as soon as he had 
turned his evidence to account.” 

This does not seem to have induced greater caution, for I 
find Mr. Peacock, oh the 17th, calling attention to the dis- 
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graceful manner in which things ajjpcarcd to ho managed in the 
Fort. “ It camo to my knowledge,” ho .adds, “ quite by acci- 
dent, late last night, that on the previous evening a carri.ago 
liad been stopped going into the Fort, and some men, who 
were in it, had been .apprehended in endeavouring to carry 
papers to one of the State prisoners. I also Icarii that the 
jjapers wore lying folded up in a piece of p.aper, not even 
tied, in the officer’s room at the main guard, so that any of 
them might easily bo abstracted during tlie officer’s absence. 
And this, too, after the escape of the i)risoner on Sunday 
night.” — JiCS. Records. — ^Sce Addenda,' Secoml Kdiiitv^ 


GENERAL LLOYD AT DINAPORE. — ^P.agC 110. 

[An exculpatory letter from General Lloyd is rcfeired to in 
a note to page 110, whore it is stated tliat the vindication 
will be found complete in the Appendix. The extreme length 
of the communication lias, liowever, suggested the expediency 
of giving onlj' those passages in which the General explains 
his own act. The rest merely confirms the accuracy of the 
narrative given in the text ;3 

“ On the 25th July, 1857, I was far from well, and on that 
day the crisis occurred hero, and in consequence my manner 
may not have been as firm and decided as it used to be. But 
my acts will, I think, bear the strictest scrutiny ; and al- 
though from my gouty feet I am physically unequal to active 
bodily exertion, I assert that in judgment and intellect I am 
fully equal, if not superior, to any of the younger commanders 
at Dinaporo. The way I have been vilified and abused by 
the press forces me thus to assert my own qualifications in 
a style which might otherwise be thought unbecoming. 
However, the shortcomings of some of those who had pre- 
viously talked much, but when the time came did little, have . 
been visited veiy hardly on me ; and the diflficult nature of 
the country, and the peculiar one of the locality of the Dina- 
pore Cantonment at this season, as well as the small available 
European force at Dinapore, have been quite lost sight of by 
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those who have scon fit to publish their dogmatical opinions 
as to what slionid or should not have boc]i done on the occa- 
sion of the late outbreak here.” 

* • • • • 

' ^^Asl was quite awai'U of the likelihood of a mutiny of tho 
Native troops here, and feeling sure that in such an event 
they would make off towards Arrah, I, in Juno last, issued 
written instructions relative to the course to be pursued by 
the European troops acting against them, and this was fully 
made known to Colonel Fenwick, the commanding officer of 
the Tenth, who was then the senior. Subsequently, Colonel 
Huy.che, of the Artillery (senior to Colonel Fenwick, though 
I Avas not aware of this till after the 25th July), and I took an 
earl}' opportunity to inquire from him Avhethcr he had made 
himself acquainted Avith the orders giA'en and arrangements 
for meeting an outbreak — whether Lieutenant Smithett had 
told him all these things — and I received a reply in the 
affirmative, and the Colonel said tlie bullocks could be liar- 
nessed in a moment, as they were close by, in the tanyard, or 
old magazine yard, and he would not be caught napping — an 
expression I particularly remarked.” 

• • « • • 

“ I had no horse in Cantonments. My stable Avas two miles 
distant, and being unable at the time to walk far or much, I 
thouffht I should be most useful on board the steamer Avith 
guns and riflemen, in Avhich I proceeded along the rear ot 
the NatiA-e fines, the Tiver being only two hundred yards, or 
thereabouts, distant fi-om the right of the adA-ancing column 
of ffuns and Europeans, and expecting to get some shots at the 
Sepoys on shore, or esc.aping by the river. Considering 
that i had fully previously given instructions for the attack 
and pursuit of the Sepoys by the guns and Her Slajesty's 
Tenth, under their respectiA-e commanding officers, I left it to 
them to follow up the mutineers by land. On embarking, I 
sent Captain Turner, D.A.A,G-., to order the guns to advance, 
as I thought they were long in setting on, and I sent Lieu- 
tenant Nedham.D. A. Q.C., to order the cotnmandmg oSeer 
of the detachment of Her Majesty's Tnirty-Seventh Foot to 
place himself under Colonel FenAvick s orders. 
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“ Tlio mutmccrs’ position being on tlic roatl from Patna via 
Plioolwarco to>Yarcl8 Arrab, with tlio road to Gj’a open in tlicir 
rear, it was uncertain w'lucli road they Avould take, or they 
might have taken all three, and visited the three places. Tayo 
guns and a detachment were therefore sent off to protect 
P.atna, leaving only five luindred men and four guns at 
Dinapore, The high road to Arrah was quite impassable for 
guns, and oven the Infantry would have had a difficult and 
slow march along it to reach the Kliolwur Ghaut on the 
Soane. It is perhaps to ho regretted that some were not 
sent that night or next morning, but only a small party, in 
comparison to the strength of tlio mutineers, could have been 
dct.ached ; no guns could liavo gone, and as the mutineers 
avoided the road, and kept to the fields, whore they could 
scarcely have been effectively followed by a small party of 
Europeans, they would probabl}' not have been of much use. 
However, as the readiest means of following them, to prevent 
their crossing the Soane, I, next day, the 26th, sent off some 
riflemen in a steamer up that river, expecting that at this 
season there would have been sufficient water; but unfor- 
tunately the steamer could not get up high enough, and 
returned in the evening without having effected anything.” 

• • • • • 

“ Early next morning tlie commander of the steamer 
changed his mind, and said he could not tow two flats, con- 
sequently the party had to be reduced by a hundred men, 
and therefore Colonel Fenwick remained, and sent Captain 
Dunbar in command, an officer of whose unfitness for such a 
command I suspect Colonel Fenwick may have been aware ; 
at any rate he subsequently proved himself to be utterly so. 
He marched his men fasting (though he might have given 
them a meal, as he had taken three days’ provisions with the 
detachment) towards Arrah, pushed on against advice and 
common sense in the dark, got his column into an ambuscade 
from which they were suddenly fired upon by the rebels, and 
were thrown into utter panic, broken, and scattered.” 
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stop which resulted in so severe a calamity.’ This may be 
true ; hut it is not quite the whole truth. It is probable that 
no one especially recommended this individual movemcjit ; 
but it is certain that Mr. G-ubbins himself was contiiuially 
urging Sir Henry Lawrence to send out a force to meet the 
enemy. But what he certainly did with respect to this par- 
ticular affair was to ridicule the idea that the enemy were 
advancing in any formidable strength. When the news of 
the advance of the mutineers was first brought in, the circular 
that went round for the information of the cliief officers of the 
garrison stated that the man who brought the information 
said ho could not speak with certainty as to the numbers, but 
that he heard there wore eight or nine regiments of infantry 
and one of cavalry, with twelve guns. Sir. Gubbins appended 
four notes of exclamation to the jiassage, and wrote beneath 
it, ‘ 'What stuff! — M. G. and not satisfied with this, en- 
dorsed the paper with the same words. But we now learn 
from Mr. Gubbins himself f‘ Mutinies in Oudh,’ pp. 189, 
190) that the rebel force consisted of nine and a half regi- 
ments of Infantry, twelve guns, and seven or eight hundred 
Cavahy. It must be added, in the cause of historic truth, 
that after the death of Sir Henry Lawrence, Bx*ig.adier Inglis 
took some pains to elicit the facts, and that letters were ad- 
dressed to sever.nl staff-officers on the subject. One an- 
swered : ‘ I could not positively state that Mr. Gubbins 
addressed a letter to the late Sir Henry Lam'ence urging him 
to send troops to Seetapoor, or to Chinhut, or to Oaumpore, 
or anywhere else, but I have a decided tliough general im- 
pression that he did do so ; and, if I am not mistaken, Ma- 
hommedabad and Hnwabgunje, on the Fyzabad road, might 
be included in the list of places to which Mr. Gubbins thought 

it would be beneficial to scud troops I have so often 

heard Sir Homy Lawrence talk on this subject, especially 
dwelling on the pertinacity with which Mr. Gubbins pressed 
him, that I could, wdthout much difficulty, show, if necessary, 
the line of argument the Brigadier-General adopted.’ An- 
other wrote: ‘Several times the Brigadier- General (Law- 
rence) asked ms how I cotdd equip detachments of Europeans 
which Mr. Gubbins proposed sending to Seetapore, Cawnpore, ' 
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Slullcabad, and Nawabgnnjo ; and if it wcro possible to 
transport them williin certain fixed times on elephants. On 
tlicso occasions I perfectly remember Sir Hcniy appeared 
irritated and anno^’cd, and alwaj’s pronounced such expedi- 
tions most rash, unsafe, and utterly impracticable. The 
feasibility of tho proposed enterprises was openly discussed 
by all tho members of the Staff, both in Sir H. Lawrence’s 
room, .md often at his table, and I always heard that Mr. 
Gubbins had advocated tho movements.* A third said, in 
rcjily : ‘ I have tho honour to state, for the information of 
the Brigadier commanding at Lucknow (Inglis), that I per- 
fectly remember that in the latter part of June last many 
loiters wore received by the late Sir II. hi. Lawrence from 
hir. Gubbins. Several of those letters were given mo to 
read, but not all, as the}' did not belong to my department, 
but to that of the Military Secretary. I, however, generally 
heard the purport of them discussed, which was the advisa- 
bility of sending an European foiTO over to Cawnporo, at 
another time to Soota))oro and Chinhut, and also tho advan- 
tages to bo gained by sending a force out to meet the rebel 
army at Nawabgmijc. I always heard tho late Brigadier- 
General express himself as strongly opposed to the above 
movcinenls.’ And again another officer, who had peculiar 
opportunities of observation, said: ‘Sir Henry Lawrence 
did from time to timo complain to mo that the indomitable 
personal courage of Mr. Gubbins, liis excessive zeal and 
ardent temperament, had caused him to bo tho over-earnest, 
importunate, and too public advocate of mililaiy movements 
•which, according to Sir Henry’s personal judgment, could 
only have ended disastrously. Ho more than once deplored 
to me, as a calamity which weighed down his spirits, that 
owing to the chivalric ardour and the eloquent fervour with 
whicli Mr. Gubbins urged his views, and the jHiblicity which 
he gave to them, the Finance Commissioner had come to bo 
regarded by some of tho more spirited and loss experienced 
officers of the force, as the real man for tho crisis.’ Nothing 
further need be said to explain tho moaning of La^vrence’s 
dying words.” 
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CAPTAIN NORMAN AND COLONEL SEATON. 

At page 547, mention is made of the high qualities and 
distinguished services of Captain (afterwards Sir) Homy 
Norman, Assistant- Adjutant-General of the Army. I gladly 
avail myself of the opportunity to rectify an error, in whicli 
I was led by a previous writer. It is stated at page 573, 
vol. ii., that Colonel (Sir Thomas) Seaton was, after Cham-- 
berlain was wounded, “ appointed to officiate as Adjutant- 
General.” No such appointment was ever made. Nor is 
there any statement to that effect in Colonel Seaton’s memoir 
(“From Cadet to Colonel”). The duties of the Adjutant- 
General’s office were caiTied on by Captain Norman, under 
the general direction of Colonel Neville Chamberlain, who, 
although physically incapacitated by his wound, was never 
unequal to the duty of giving sound advice and suggesting 
wise instructions. 


HINDOO RAO’s HOUSE. 

[The following is portion of a letter from Sir Charles 
Eeid to the author, relating to the famous Picket at Hindoo 
Eao’s heuse, of which frequent mention has been made in 
these pages :] 

“ The true key of our position in front of Delhi, and upon 
the holding of which the success or failure of the siege de- 
pended, was not the Subzee-raundee, as staled p. 518, vol. ii., 
but Hindoo Eao’s house. Tho latter post (which by the way 
be it said was not on the extreme right of my position, there 
being one battery and two pickets beyond it) eommanded 
the Subzee-mundee by .about 150 feet, as M’ell as tho Grand 
Trunk Koad. Had tho rebels once taken Hindoo Ejio’s 
house, a glance at the map will show that our cjimp lay 
open to the enemy’s guns, and our position would have be- 
come an untenable one, and we must have retreated in dis- 
gr.ace. That this was evident to the rebels appears from the 
extraordinary efforts m<ade by them to obtain possession of tho 
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Kiflgo, cspccinll}' llioluglicst point, viz., Hindoo Hao’s hoiiFo, 
and as Baird Smith rcmarlcs, it was ‘ the ono groat foaluro 
of tlicir operations from whicli the}' never departed.’ Not 
less than twenty-six separate attacks were made on tho right 
of tho Ridge by tho enemy in order to obtain possession of 
the house — ono of wliicli lasted ono whole night and a day. 
I allude to the grand Eed attack on the 1st and 2nd of Au- 
gust, and .another from tho 6th to tho 13Lh of August, vide 
General Wilson’s despatch of tho latter dale: ‘A constant 
worrying attack night and day by both Infantry and Artil- 
lery.’ Neither of these you make mention of, which I think 
must have been an omission. The Eed attack, in my opinion, 
was the crisis and turning point of tho whole siege, and for 
the snko of tho gallant oiHcci's and men who served under mo 
I would fain ho])c it is not too late to mention it, as tho history 
docs not go further than the operations in August, in wbicli 
month it occurred.” 

• • • • • 

“ There wore several gallant deeds on the part of officers 
and men who served under me on tho Ridge which I made 
mention of in my letters and notes, and which I cannot but 
think you would wish to bring forward in your admirable 
work — viz., Minto Elliot’s gallant conduct with a sergeant 
and a gunner on tho 23rd of June, recommended for Vic- 
toria Cross.” 

[No ono can regret more than the author of this work, tho 
material exigencies which have compelled him to leave so 
many brave deeds unrecorded. I ha^•o already said that I 
could not have yielded to my inclinations without extending 
this work to a length which would scarcely have been accept- 
able to tho reader. It sli.ould bo remembered that I have 
not attempted to write a History of tho Siege of Delhi, but 
of tho Sepoy War in all parts of the country.] 


THE EXPLOSION OF THE CASHMERE GATE.— Page 601. 

"Sept. 14, 1857. 

“The party for blowing in the gate, the Sixtieth Rifles 
leading, went off at a double from the Ludlow Castle, until 
VOL. III. 2 X 
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tlioy arrived at the cross road leading to llic Customs, and 
the men, -when they opened ont right and left; the Sappers 
going to tho gate led hy Lieutenant Homo and one bugler, 
Lieutenant Salkcld, "with the party carrying the powder a few 
paces behind, the three European non-commissioned officers, 
and nine Natives with twelve bags of 25 lb. each. 3Iy duty was 
to bring up the rear, and see that none of them remained 
behind. Lieutenant Salkold had passed through tho tempo- 
raiy Burn Gate with Sergeants Carmichael and Burgess, 
but four of tho Natives had slopped behind the above gate 
and refused to go on. I had put down my bag and taken 
gii"; *^’^4 threatened to shoot them, when Lieutenant 
Salkcld came running back and said, ‘ Why the d — 1 don't 
you como on ?’ I told him there were four men behind the 
gate, and that I was going to shoot them. Ho said, ‘ Shoot 
tliom — d — ^n their eyes, shoot them !’ I said, ‘ You hear tho 
orders, and I will shoot 3 'on,’ raising tho gun slowly to 
* present,’ to give fair time, when two men went on. Lieute- 
nant Salkcld said, * Do not shoot j with your own bag it will 
bo enough.’ I went on, and only Lieutenant Salkcld and 
Sergeant Burgess were there; Lieutenant Home and the 
bugler had jumped into the ditch, and Sergeant Carmichael 
was killed as ho wont up with his powder on his shoulder, 
evidently having been shot from tho wicket while crossing 
the broken part of the bridge along one of the beams. I 
placed my bag, and then at great risk reached Carmichael’s 
Ijag from in front of tho wicket, placed it, arranged the 
fusee for the explosion, and reported all ready to Lieutenant 
Salkcld, who hold the slow match (not a port-fire, as I have 
seen stated). In stooping down to light tho quick match, he 
put out his foot aird was shot through the thigh from the 
wicket, and in falling had tho presence of mind to hold out 
the slow, and told me to fire the charge. Burgess was next 
him, and took it. I told him to fire the charge, and keep 
cool. Ho turned round and said, ‘ It won’t go off, sir ; it has 
gone outf (not knowing that one officer had fallen into the 
ditch). I gave him a box of lucifers, and, as he took them, 
he let them fall into my hand, he being shot through tho 
body from the wicket also, and fell over after Lieutenant 
Salkeld. I was then left alone, and keeping close to the 
charge, seeing from where the others were shot, I struck a 
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light, •when the port-fire in the fuse went off in my face, tho 
light not having gone out ns W'o thought. I took up my gun 
and jumped into tho ditch, bub before I had reached tho 
ground the charge went ofi^ and filled tho ditch with smoke, 
so that I saw no one. I turned while in tho act of jumping, 
so that my back would come to tho ■wall to save me from 
falling. I stuck close to tho wall, and by that I escaped 
being smashed to pieces, only getting a severe bruise on the 
log, tho leather helmet saving my head. 

“ I put my hands .along tho wall and touched some one, and 
asked who it w.as ; ‘ Licutcmint Home,’ was tho answer. I 
said, ‘ Has God spared you ? Arc you hurt ?” ho said, 

‘ No,’ and asked tho same from me. As soon as tho dust 
clc.arcd a little wc saw Lieutenant Salkcld and Burgess 
covered with dust ; their l^'ing in the middle of the ditch had 
saved them from being smashed to pieces and covered by tho 
d3ns from the top of the w'alls, tho shock only toppling 
tho stones over, which fell between where wo stood and 
■where they la}'. I went to Licutcn.ant Salkcld and c.alled the 
bugler to help me to remove him under the bridge as tho fire 
had covered upon us, and Lieutenant Salkold’s arms were 
broken. Lieutenant Homo c,arae to assist, but I begged him 
to keep out of the fire, and that wo would do all that could 
be done. Lieutenant Salkcld would not let us remove him, so 
I put a bag of powder under his head for a pillow, and with tho 
bugler’s puggery bound up his arms and thigh, and I left tho 
bugler to look to him and went to Burgess, took off his 
sword, W'hich I put on, and done ■what I could for him. I got 
some brandy from Lieutenant Homo and gave to both, also 
to a Havildar (Pelluck Singh), who had his thigh shot 
through, and was under tho bridge by a ladder that had been 
put into tho ditch by mistake by the Hifics. Lieutenant 
Homo got out of tho ditch, leaving mo in charge of tho 
wounded, and went to tho front after tho Rifles had gone in, and 
tho Fifty-second followed them : they did not go fast ; their 
bugler 7iad sounded fifty times at least, and some ten minutes 
had elapsed before any one came, and the Rifles returned and 
went in first. I then went to tho rear for three stretchers 
and brought them, one of which was taken from me for an 
officer of the Rifles. I had to draw my sword and threaten 
to run any one through who took the other two. I put them 
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filridly not to leave him until he had jdaced him in the Imnds 
of a surgeon, and with the assistance of a haick who had 
come to the Ilavildar, got Kurgess into one ami sent the 
haick with him, I heing scarcely ahlo to wall:, and in a 
few ininnlcs ho returned to say ho was dead, and ask for 
further orders. I told him to take him to the hosjntal. After 
assisting to clear aw.ny the gale .and make the roadw.ny again, 
1 went on to the front to see what was going on. It will ho 
scon that Carmiohacd did not live to got up to the g.alc, and 
that Sergeant Smith did not run up as ho was there .and 
placed Iho bags ami arranged the fuse for the charge, and 
was there when all were gone or shot down. The bugler 
took charge of Lieutenant Salkold at my request, and came 
to our tents when recommended for the (Victoria) Cross, to 
thank mo in the presence of my comrades for being the means 
of him getting it. 

“ JoHK Smith.” 


CAPTUnE OF THE PAEACB AKD SELT3I-CUnn OF DELHI.— 

Page 633. 

Extract from the Journal of an Arlillerif Officer. 

^‘Ncnr the Calcutta Gate I met C.aptain Aitkin with a 
small party of Wiki’s Punjabccs, who told me ho v.’as going 
on as far as ho could, .and I returned to the Magazine where 
wo saw Aitkin and his party advance, first to the bridge lead- 
ing to Selim-gurh, and then right on along the road winding 
round it, and shortly after w'c saw them a 2 )pc.ar in the comer 
tower whence the last heavy gun had been fired ; and I re- 
ported the matter at once. In the mc.an time Colonel Long- 
field of the Eighth, a fine old soldier with whom I had 
marched from J ullundnr, came to the Magazine anti told mo 
a column was forming to blow in and assault the P.alaco Gate, 
anti soon after it W'as blown in and llio place captured. But 
before that Aitkin and his party liad got into Selim-gurh, and 
had spiked the guns there and obtained possession of the gate 
leading into the Palace, having shot the sentry at tlio gate on 
his post. For this act Aitkin has never got the credit he dc- 
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rrrvc-I. llo nftenv.'ir<I«, Jiowovrr. "fit (ho V.(’. in (lie more 
forinnat*’ of Oinlc. I !=cnt Lirnfi'iiniit Evruis in afu-r 



ADDENDA. 

[SECOND EDITION.] 


ESCAPE OF THE PBISOKEB FBOSI FORT WILLIAlff. 

[On this subject (a note respecting which appeared in my 
first edition) I have received the following explanations from 
General Oavenagh, who was, at the time, Town-Major of Fort 
William.] 

St. Aubjn’s, Long Dltton. Surrey. 

January 29, 1876. 

“ My deab Sir John, — On reading your interesting third 
volume of the Sepoy War, I have been much pained at per- 
ceiving in the Appendix an extract from a letter from Lord 
Canning in which he states that he finds ^ Mr. Peacock, on 
the 17th of June, calling attention to the disgraceful manner 
in which things appear to be managed in the Fort.' Now, as 
he officer responsible for the state of affairs in Fort William, 
a responsibility of which I have no cause to be ashamed, 
considering that my foresight on the 26th of Januaiy, 1857, 
in all human probability, saved Calcutta and possibly our In- 
dian Empire, I utterly deny that there were any reasonable 
grounds for the remark, which, moreover, I am sure would 
never have been endorsed by Lord Canning had he not at the 
time felt irritated and annoyed at the escape from punish- 
ment of a prisoner who, through my exertions, had been 
secured when in the very act of tampering with a sentry, and 
whose escape he could not but attribute in some degree to his 
own interference with my arrangements. However, you 
have given publicity to the assertion, and I think, in justice 
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to mj'solf, I may fairly request yon to malco known my con- 
tradiction. 

“ In the first place, ilio Natives in whose possession tho 
papers referred to by Sir Barnes Peacock were found, wore 
not, as asserted, seized whilst in the act of carrying them to 
tho State prisoners, nor were they even in the neighljourhood 
of, the Water-Bazaar gatewaj’- quarters, wlicro tlio King of 
Oudh was then confined. Two officers retnniing to thoir 
quarters by the Water Gate about one a.m. on tho IGth of 
Juno were surjwised, with reference to the hour, at seeing a 
carriage near the gatevraj-. Upon their hailing the driver, 
tho occupants, two Natives, endeavoured to get away ; this 
aroused their suspicions ; the}* seized tho men and at once 
brought them, together with two or three papers, found in 
the carriage, to my quarters. Tlie two previous nights I had 
taken no rest, the first night having been passed in taking the 
depositions on which to fi:aine the charge against the spy 
whose capture I reported to Lord Canning on my return at 
midnight from Go'»'emment House, and subsequently in is- 
suing the necessary orders for a troop of Yolunteer Cavaliy* 
to patrol the BarracI'q)ore road, the Thirty-se'/enth Foot to 
inarch to Cos's Bungalow, and steamers to be despatched to 
Ghinsurah to bring down the Seventv-eighth to Bairaekpore. 
The second night I was in attendance at Goremment House 
•endi about two o'clocl:, and afterwards rode through Calc'utta, 
returning to Fort Wiiliani only in time to make aTT&nger.oer.ts 
f;r the Tvtrg of Oudh and his par^, I had therefore been nearly 
seTcurv hours without sleep ; aud. naringbeeri so httsy through- 
cut the day that I had uot had ereu tirue to sit do'~r: to table 
lOT rz~ uteals, towards raiduigi-r I had Ecugaayseif ou my c < 
utterly w.t-rtt o'au L ht weTer- u 
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■wiw lioUl rospoiisiblo for ihoir safe custody nnlil tlioy could 
bo (rausfcrrcd to iny Political Assistant, Sfajor Herbert, in 
order tltat Iio might mnko the necessary translations. I did 
not retain them in m3' quarters, ns I never knew when I 
might bo summoned awa3', and if they had been locked np, 
jMajor Ilcrhcrt, on his arrival, would not have obtained access 
to them. Unfortunntcl}', before Slnjor Herbert cotdd cariy 
out m3' instructions, ho, equally with m3'sclf, was summoned 
to Government House, where wo wore both detained until 
late, when the ])rossuro of urgent business connected with iny 
militar3' duties oneclnnll3' prevented my attending to atiy 
other matters. During the night I was roused by Mr. Pea- 
cock and Sir. Edmonslonc, who requested me to h.avo the 
envelope containing the p.npers scaled. AUhough the mea- 
sure did not npj)car to mo to ho Jiccessarj', I accompanied 
them to the Main Guard and scaled up the packet. Tlic next 
morning I was .again summoned to attend upon the Governor- 
General, Avho expressed surprise at not having received a 
written report of the arrest of the men. I had mentioned 
the matter vcvball3' the previous da3'. I then pointed out 
that, much as I regretted the delay, it was unavoidable, and 
that, moreo^'or, with the heav3’^ amount of work that devolved 
upon mo it was perfectly impossible for mo to perform my 
duty in a satisfactory manner if I was liable at any moment, 
however important the business on which I might bo engaged, 
to bo called away from my office to Government House. 
Lord Canning appeared perfectly satisfied, and obsen-ed that 
it was clear I was overworked. The papers, I may mention, 
proved of no importance and the prisoners were released. By- 
tho-byeyou have been misled in supposing that SirF.Halliday 
issued any orders about the guard at Government House.* The 
Lioutenaut-Govemor exorcised no authority over the troops. 
On the 29 th of July I waited on the Governor-General with 
my sketch of tlio proposed arrangements for the preserv’^ation 
of the peace of Calcutta during the ensuing Eed. When it 
had been approved I requested to be allowed to submit it to 
Sir Patrick Grant, then Commander-in-Chief, who was stay- 

* Ifc was not desipned to show upon the Governor-General to allow 
that Mr. Halliday bad ordered the the necessary orders to bo issued.— 
movement, bat that he had pievaiicd J. W. K. 
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ing at Goveniment House. Lord Cauning consented to my 
doing so, and also directed mo to Bllo^Y it to the Lieutenant- 
Governor as well. I accordingly did so, and I took the oppor- 
tunity of pointing out to Sir Patrick and Mr. Halliday the 
serious responsibility that rested on mo should anything occur 
to the Governor- General, and begged them to speak to him 
on the subject of the propriety of his allowing mo to station 
a European guard at Government House as I could not well 
again broach the point myself. Both agreed with mo and 
promised to meet my wishes, and on the 1st of August, when 
I was dining at Government House, the Governor-General 
told mo that I might have my way about the guard, or used 
words to that effect, and it was then ordered, though only for 
night duty. 

I remain, yours sineerel}', 

“ Okfeur Oayenagh.” 


SEIZURE OF THE PATNA WAHABEES. 

With roference to the passage in Book YIL, Chapter IL, 
describing the arrest of the Patna Moulavees by Mr.' William 
Tayler, I shoidd state, to prevent any misconception that 
might arise, especially in the minds of purely English readers, 
that although the men (as stated) were seized in the Com- 
missioner’s dining-room, sitting at his dining-table, the room 
was used at the time as an office, in which public business 
was tran.cactcd. 


THE “shannon.” 

>. . 

At page 185 of this volume (first edition), it was stated 
that the Shannon, commanded by Captain W. Peel, which 
took Lord Elgin to Calcutta, “ though a fast sailer, was still 
only a sailer.” This was a mistake into which I was led -by 
the fact that she had sailed, when time was an object, from 
Hong-Hong to Calcutta. In Walford’s “ Life of Elgin,” she 
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is described as a sailer, in Peel’s own words ; and in Mr. 
"Williams’ “ Cruise of the Pearl” it is stated that, “ On the 
15th of July, orders were issued to H.M. ships Shannon and 
Pearl to prepare for sea, and next day both ships weighed 
anchor and sailed for Calcutta, which she reached on the 
8th of August.” (In the “ Cruise of the Pear?,” it is stated 
that they reached the Sand-Heads on the '7th, and were 
beating about for three days in search of a pilot.) So it 
appeal’s that, at the least, they were twenty-four days from 
Hong-Kong to Calcutta. From these facts, reasoning as a 
landsman, I arrived at the conclusion that the Shannon was 
not a steamer. I was, however, disabused of this impression 
by the receipt of a letter from Commander Verney, R.N., of 
which the following is the substance, written shortly after the 
publication of the volume ; 


“January 15, 1876. 

^‘Deak Sir John Kate, — I have the great pleasure of 
having just received the third volume of your ‘ History of the 
Sepoy "War.’ I trust you will pardon me for pointing out a 
slight error at page 185. The Shannon was not a sailing 
ship j she was the most magnificent screw steam frigate of 
her day, a vessel of great speed under steam as well as imder 
sail. 

“ This is the more important because our engineers and 
engine-room artificers rendered most material service up the 
country, sighting the siege guns (which we ran about like 
little six-pounders) so beautifully that they were fired with 
the accurate precision of rifles, and successfully undertaking 
all sorts of blacksmith’s and armourer’s work. . . ... 

" Faithfully yours. 

Edmund H. Vebney.” 

It would seem to be scarcely correct to assert that the 
Shannon, which went under canvas from Hong-Kong to 
Calcutta and the gi’eater part of the way to Hong-Kong, 
was not a saiUng ship, though she was not only a sailing 
ship.” 
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SIR GEORGE LAWRENCE AND THE MAHARANA OF OODETPORE. 

In Book 'VIII., page 355, Avith reference to the state of 
affairs in Eajpootana, at the outbreak of the insurrection, 
occurs some passages relating to British relations with the 
Moywar Durbar, the justice of which Sir George Lawrence 
disputes in tho following letter : 

“20, Kensington Park Gardens, 17. 

" March 6tli, 187G. 

“ jMt dear Kate, — I wish to call 3 *our attention to a 
statement in tho third volumo of your History of tho Sepoy 
Mutiny in reference to my proceedings in Eajpootana during 
that crisis. 

“ You say, ‘ It was not a propitious circumstance that 
George Lawrence, Avho had preceded Showers as Political 
Agent at Oodeypore, had been involved in a shai'p conflict 
with tho Meywar Durbar (Oodeypore) and had recom- 
mended military coercion, the deposition of the Maharana, 
and tho banishment of some of the principal chiefs under 
him. Whether right or UTong the tendency of this policy 
might have been to alienate the confidence, if not to excite 
tho hostility of tho Meywar Durbar in this conjuncture. But 
Showers, tho Political Agent, met tho Maharana and accord- 
ing to his own statement, prevailed on him to give his open 
adhesion to the British cause, and to place tho most trust- 
worthy troops at his disposal to take the field.’ 

“ The fiict is I never had any conflict at all with the Maha- 
rana, never recommended his deposition, or any militaiy 
coercion Avith regard to him. Sir H. Laurreuce and I had in 
1855 advocated the coercion by British troops of some of the 
Meywar nobles, and even if necessary the deposition of the 
principal one, the Eawul of Saloombur, and to this I think 
j'-ou must be referring. But these measures were for the 
support of the Maharana’s authority and in conjunction with 
him, and in 1857, 1 Avas, as I had ever been, and as I con- 
tinued to be, alAvays on terms of confidential intimacy with 
him. 

“ You quote my Eeport to Government of the 27th July, 
1858 ; 
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** ^ Thus in all Juno within a fortnight of tho intclUgonco 
of tho outbroak, wcro tho troops of IJhurtporo, Joyporo, 
Jhoudporc, and Ulwar co-oporating with ns in tho field,’ and 
in a foot-noto 3’ou remark on this sontoneo ; ‘ It ivill bo seen 
that thoro is no mention of Oodeyporo in this recital. Oodoy- 
poro was ignored, and Showers ivns ignored j but both did 
right well at the outset. A previous suspicion in tho one case, 
and a subscr|iicnt sharp contention in tho other surely afforded 
no just ground for the display of antipathies in respect to what 
had nothing to do with either tho one or the other.’ Quito 
true h.ad it so been, but Oodoj’porc, though not mentioned in 
tho para, yon quote, was not ignored in my Report.* Tho 
lo^’-alty of the Mahar.ana, his sending his contingent for tho 
defence of Hcomuch, and his hospitality to the Neemneh 
refugees was mentioned, and tho fact recorded that he had 
received tho special thanks of Government. 

Captain Showers was ignored and with good cause ; oven 
* at tho outset’ ho did not do well. He was my guest at Aboo 
when tho nows of tho Meerut outbreak rc.ached, and when 
every officer hurried to his post, ho alone loitered there and 
en route, and my orders to liasten to Oodeyporo wcro disre- 
g.arded. Ho thus commenced his proceedings by neglecting 
orders, and, as ^mu must bo aware, at a later date I Avas 
under the necessity of reporting to Government his repeated 
acts of disobedience and dofianco of my authority, especially 
for having seized the Nombhara Porgunna from the Hewab 
of Tonk, and giving it to Oodeyporo. Had I therefore in 
my final Report of events and operations in Rajpootana 
favourably represented Captain Showers’ conduct I should 
have stultified myself, and cast censure on tho judgment of 
tho Governor-General who upheld me. His lordship en- 
tirely concurred in the views of policy and principles of 
action by which my course was guided, and I was congra- 
tulated on tho comparative tranquillity which had been main- 
tained in Rajpoot.ana during that eventful period, and was 
confirmed in tho office of Governor-General’s agent to those 
States. 

* I wrote, of course, only with wWcli occurred on the first outbreak 
reference to that part of the report of the revolt. — J. W. K. 

•which appert^ned to the events 
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“ His lordship likewise censured Captain Showers’, insub- 
ordinate conduct, and the act of attaching the territory of 
Nembhara, and ordered it to he immediately restored to the 
Newab of Tpnk, and all arrears of revenue made good. The 
Government despatch concludes thus ; 

“ ‘ Oji a full review of all the proceedings set forth in the 
correspondence His Excellency cannot avoid the conclusion 
that Captain Showers, notwithstanding his good abilities 
and his zeal for the public service, does not possess either the 
judgment or the temper required in an officer entrusted with 
political duties. His conduct has been marked by unjustifiable 
opposition to tlie orders of his superior, needless disputes 
Avith other officers, and a desire to meddle with the duties 
which did not belong to him. Ho has failed to profit by the 
warning formerly addressed to him on this head. His Excel- 
lency therefore dismisses Captain ShoAvers from the Eaj- 
pootana Agency, and directs that his services be placed at 
the disposal of the Military Department.’ 

“ I have only further to add that the Eight Honourable 
the Secretary of State for India, in commenting on the 
removal from Political employment of Captain ShoAvers, 
states ‘ that Her Majesty’s Government were perfectly satis- 
fied of the propriety of the measure.’ 

“As the foregoing is entirely founded on facts and on 
public documents, and as your object is to record the truth 
in your valuable History, I feel sure that you Avill readily see 
the justice of putting mo right before the public, both by 
AvithdraAving this note (on page 336 ) in your next edition, 
and by altering the erroneous statement (on page 355 ) of my 
having been involved in a sharp contest Avith the MeyAvar, 
Oodeypore, Durbar, &c. 

“ Should you for any reason object to making these altera- 
tions, I trust you ayUI at least kindly publish this letter in 
your next Appendix. I shall be obliged by your acknoAV- 
ledging it . . . and letting me knoAV your intentions at an 
early date. 

“ I am,’ my tlear Kaye, yours sincerely, 
“George St. P. Lawrence, Lieutenant-General. 

“ Lato Agent Governor- General Bajpootana. 

“ Sir John Kajc, K.C.S.I., &c.” 
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Tho statomonfc in tho text was made upon tlio authority of 
Captain Showers, Political .Agent in Mey war at the time of 
tho outbreak. In his 0/Rcial Report dated from tho Mey war 
Agency, August 18, 1850, that olhcor writes ; 

“ 14. Wliat rendered tho more doubtful tho course which 
the Maha Rana would take at this juncture, was the circum- 
stance of tho unfavourable disposition His Highness had boon 
reported by Brigadier Gonenal Lawrence (my predecessor in 
tho Meywar Agency) to entertain, and m view of which on 
tho one hand equally with that of the conduct of some of the 
chiefs on the other, tho late Agent Governor-General, Sir 
Henry Lawrence, before leaving Rajpootana had, on the re- 
ports furnished by tho Political Agent, Brigadier-General 
Lawrence, officially recommended to Government in his 
Despatch, No. 109, dated 6th Fcbniaty, 1857, just pre- 
viously to my assuming charge of the office, that two strong 
columns of British Troops including Europeans and batter- 
ing guns should bo marched into Meywar to restore order 
in tho State — the deposition of tho Maha Rana and banish- 
ment of bvo of the principal chiefs being expressly con- 
templated.” 

Sir George Lawrence says that he never saw this report, 
and that the statement is not true. 

When an officer, in high position, having held office, at the 
time of ■writing, for more than t-wo years, makes a certain 
statement, with all the records of his Agency before him, 
and refers to the number and date of a certain despatch, in 
substantiation of what ho affirms, he has a primd facie claim 
to be believed. In the absence of any e'vidence to the con- 
trary there was no reason, known to mo, why I should not 
believe Captain Showers. His statements, however, being 
impugned by General Lawrence, I have thought it right 
to refer to the document cited by him as his chief, and I find 
in it these words — the words, it is to be borne in mind, not 
of General (then Colonel) Lauwence, Political Agent in 
Meywar, but of his brother Sir Henry La'wrence, Governor- 
General’s Agent in Rajpootana ; " As is folly shown in tho 
correspondence of Colonel Robinson, and, indeed, of every 
Political Agent in Meywar, that while the Maharana is the 
weakest of weak feudal sovereigns, he has all the' pride and 
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obstinacy of a powerful autocrat, that on the other hand the 
pettiest Thakoor acknowledges no master, but looks simply 
on the Maharana as the head of liis family, whom he is to 
obey only so long as their tempers agree. To this and to the 
extreme forbearance shown during the last forty years, may 
perhaps be attributed the present state of affairs. A severe 
lesson to the Saloombur and Bheendur chiefs, with pardon 
to the rest, and with permission to the electing nobles to 
choose another sovereign, should the present Rana not come 
to Ills senses, will at least quiet the country for a time.” 
This despatch, like that of Captain Showers, General Law- 
rence had not seen previously to tlie publication of this book j 
but he assures me that although his views generally were in 
accord with those of his brother, he had never specifically 
recommended the measure above indicated. And having 
instituted a search into the Mey war Records, I have been 
informed on the best official authority that no such recom-. 
mendation can be found in the correspondence of George 
Lawrence. It would appear, therefore, that Captain Showers’ 
statement is vague and unsatisfactory, and that although Sir 
Heniy Lawrence did suggest the deposition, conditionally, 
of the Maharana, there is no proof of his having acted on 
the recommendation of his brother. The Nembheera story 
to which Sir George Lawrence refers belongs to a later stage 
of this narrative. 


ESCAPE OF MES. MILL FBOM FYZABAD. 

[The following passages are extracted from Mrs. Mill’s 
Journal of her Adventures in Oudh, which have been placed 
at my disposal for purposes of iUustration. They were acci- 
dentally omitted from the first edition of this volume ; and 
are now selected from the original. It has been stated in the 
text that Mrs. Mill got separated from her husband, Major 

Mill of the Bengal Artillery :] 

“ After wandering till we were all so fatigue n e could 
go no fin-ther, I lay down on the ground, with my three 
poor children, momentarily expecting we shorn e e , 
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as I heard- vpices of people apparently approaching ns. Tlie 
two youngest children slept calmly by my side. I told Alice 
the fate that I anticipated would await us ; the child seemed 
strengthened from above. Her answer was, If they do 
kill us, mamma dear, we shall go to Jesus and be happy. I 
am not afraid.’ The calmness I felt at this terrible time was 
truly an evidence of what trust in an Almighty power can 
effect. I felt perfectly resigned. Time, however, passed on. 
We must have remained nearly two hours on the ground ; 
then I thought the agony of suspense must be nearly over. 
I saw five men approaching with what appeared like weapons 
in their hands, but they were only villagers with long sticks. 
As they came near, I rose and begged them not to torture us, 
but to kill us outright. They said, ‘ We do not want to kill 
you, but why do you lie here? Sepoys 'will kill you, if you 
are found, and if they do not, the wolves will.’ I then asked 
them if they would protect me and take me to their village : 
but this they said they dared not do and went away. How- 
ever, in a few minutes one of them returned, and told me to 
walk on by the edge of the river, and described a spot I 
should find far on, where I might get shelter.” 

[They passed on from village to village, sometimes 
awakening a little compassion which did not last, but more 
commonly despitefully treated by the villagers. The Christian 
fortitude of Mrs. Mill throughout was as beautiful as her 
sufferings were pitiful to behold. Ever and anon there was 
a glimpse of a coming deliverance, but only to bo followed by 
bitter disappointment. The record, as it proceeds, is deeply 
interesting ;] 

“ We got under the shade of a tree, but the press of Natives 
around us (of which there must have been far above a hun- 
dred), and the burning heat of the sun ^yerG almost sufib- 
cating. Just before sunset, the head man of the village 
came and took us to a broken-down native house ; but there 
the Natives came in, in such crowds, it was worse than 
before. Some Irregular Cavalry men rode up to the place, 
while we were there, and after asking me sundry questions 
as if desirous to assist me, rode off again, saying they would 
return soon and iirotect me. A little while after that, 
another man of authority in the village, came for us and 
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took iis to tlio Tli.aniinli. Thoro wo were kept an hour or 
two, then told to follow an Irregular Cavalry man who 
camo up, and wo were conducted to a place where the Irre- 
gulars seemed to have quarters. Thoir horses were all in a 
sort of court-yard, and on a verandah all round many were 
congregated .... The poor children were soon sound asleep.. 
During tho night, as I sat watching, ono of tho Irregulars 
whom I had noticed rcffardiiiff us with intent looks a lonoj 
while, camo up and pointed to a ring I had on my fingei’, 
and then signed that I should give it to him. I immediately 
summoned up all my nerve, and oi’dercd him away in so 
authoritative a manner, that he seemed quite astonished, and 
skulked off, hut dming tho rest of the night I saw him 
intently fixing his eyes on us ... . The Choudrie of the 
village gave me three or four pice, but he, as well as the 
Irregulars, reiterated thoir orders for mo to go — adding, that 
if I remained any longer, our lives would be taken .... 
A fierce hot wind was blowing and a Native took us into a 
hut for shelter, but we were soon obliged to turn out again, 
as some other Natives refused to allow us to remain .... 
Next morning wo recommenced our weaiy wanderings. I 
got tho assistance of a woman of the village to carry littlo 
Johnnie, for wo had a long way to travel to any friendly 
village. On the way we met people, who dissuaded me from 
going to tho nearest village, as I had intended, telling us 
it would be a risk. So on we had to journey till the sun 
was scorching, and when we gained a place of refuge, shelter 
under tho outside walls of the houses was but grudgingly 
granted to us, and I was made to understand that I must 
quickly move on again. About mid-day we were obliged to 
try if more pity would bo shown us elsewhere. At a short 
distance on we found another shelter, and the head man 
brought us good food and milk, and took us under the shade 
of a large tree. A’bng would receive us inside their houses. 

I managed then to procure a little water and washed some. of 
the clothes of the children. Near sunset one of the prm- 
cipal men of another village came up and bade me mllow him 
and he would shelter us. We did so. For three or aOut 
days he protected us, allowing us to be insiae hut durmg 
the day, though he brought on himself much abuse and cis- 
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pleasure from others in the village; but when I would have 
loft, ho would scarcely allow me, for he said prices were set 
on our heads at the neighbouring villages. The crowds of 
Natives each day thronged to gaze at us as usual.” 

[Then comes the following pathetic entry — showing how 
in every countiy and at all times and in all situations and 
conditions of life, “ One touch of nature makes the whole 
Avorld kin.”] 

“ Whilst at this place, I felt veiy weak and daily became 
more unable to nourish my poor little Charlie. One day, 
among the crowd I saw a fino healthy-looking young woman 
nursing her bab3^ I asked her if she would give my child 
some nourishment. Sho seemed unwilling at that time; 
but aftenvards, when she saw me again, and but few females 
wci'o near, sho came and offered to do so. The next day 
another woman volimtarily tendered the same kindness, and 
thankful was I to see my poor little darling quite refreshed 
by it. I saw, at last, tliat if I. remained longer at this 
village, I should create much disturbance, so I again set off, 
with great warnings froni the kind Lumbadar, to avoid cer- 
tain villages, which he showed me in the distance, llore 
and more wearily I wended my way now, for I was getting 
less able to struggle on, and by the time we readied the 
next village, I sank down almost faulting with fatigue and 
want. There no shelter I could get, and rough words from 
many I had ; but some kind feeling yet appeared among a few, 
who brought us chupatties and milk — ^but we were ordered 
quickly to leave.” 

[After many vicissitudes — many specious hopes of deli- 
verance and many grievous disappointments, Mrs. Mill and 
her little ones fell into the hands of the great Talooldidar, 
Maun Singh, who made many promises, which were not 
fulfilled. On liis domain they foimd three sergeants’ wives 
and their children “ in a shed where bullocks had evidently 
been kept.” But they had some clothes, which they cheerfully 
lent to Mrs. Mill and her children, and this was some mitiga- 
tion of their misery and humiliation. In addition to the chu- 
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patties and milk upon which they had been fed, they received * 
some portions of goat cuiTy, and they were removed to 
another place of shelter less filthy than the bullock-shed, but ' 

“ othernnse most uncomfortable.” From this they were by 
dint of mu'dx entreaty moved into the fort of Adjhundia, 
but to a part of it where fresh air seldom reached, and they 
were sometimes reduced almost to starvation-point. At 
last, by dint of much entreaty, they induced Maun Singh 
to send them forward. Meanwhile, one of the children of a 
sergeant’s wife had died from the effects of exposure, fatigue, 
and privation. Of this Mrs. Mill writes :] 

“ It was a scene to soften a heart of stone. There lay the 
dead child in a sort of veraudah-room, off the small apart- 
ment which was our shelter. Windows were on all sides, 
and all so broken, that enormous monkeys came i*unning in 
and out, and it was requisite to be ever on the watch that 
they did not approach the body .... Maun Singh pro- 
vided a coffin, and when all was ready for its being closed, I 
offered up a prayer. Strange was it tliat that child was baptised 
by my dearest husband, it belonging to his battery (no cler- 
gyman being at Fyzabad). Its name, too, was John. When I 
thus prayed over tlxis poor child, I felt a certainty that it could 
not bo long ere I should have to part with my own sweet 
baby, and yet I was calm. I could have gone through any- 
thing. My heart seemed stone. That night I could not 
remain in the place allotted to me. The air seemed suffo- 
cating, and I thought for my poor little ones it would be 
cruelty to allow them to remain .... My poor Charlie was 
suffering much from fever. Two of the other women came, 
and I was thankful for the assistance which one of them 
rendered me, for I became so ill during the night, I was 
utterly unable to do anything. Constant fainting and sick- 
ness so prostrated me that I had not strength to attend to my 
poor little ones at all. I forgot to say that when I got into 
the room Maun Singh gave me, he brought a letter to me 
from Mr. Clark, an officer I Imew, who told me that he had 
heard of me from Maun Singh, and had made arrangements 
for me to be sent to a gentleman’s house at Bustee — a place 
forty miles from Goruckpore. Ere I started that night Eajah 
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Maun Singh gave me cloth for dresses and a hundred 
rupees, and altogether shovrcd great kindness and considera- 
tion.”— Documents. 

[The family to whom Mrs. Mill and her children were con- 
signed was that of Mr. Osborne, whose journal has been 
placed at niy disposal. Under the date of July 8, I find the 
following entiy :] 

^‘Hie party thus delivered from captivity consisted of 
Mrs. Mill (widow of Major Mill, late in command of the 
Artillery at Fyzabad, drowned in his attempt to escape), and 
her three children, one a baby and very ill from the cfiects of 
neglect and starvation : the others, Alice and Johnny, were 
in tolerable health.* The others were the wives of Sergeant 
Busher (the only survivor of the Mhowadabur massacre), of 
Sergeants Mathews and Edwards, the latter being one of the 
victims on that sad occasion ; they had amongst them all five 
children of all ages, all of whom had been left behind during 
the confusion attending the evacuatipn of Fyzabad on the 
8th ultimo, 

“ Our bungalow, whicli was not a very large one, was 
now tolerably well filled, with just a round dozen of fugi- 
tives, but we felt most thankfiil that we were the means of 
saving such a number, who from their accounts had suffered 
great privations and distress whilst in close captivity, at the 
most trying season of the Indian year. Maun Singh him- 
self wished them well, but having such serious affairs of his 
own to attend to, had made them over to a brother or some 
relative, with injunctions to keep their presence a profound 
secret, on which indeed their very existence depended j they 
were accordingly put into an old hut, with four mud walls 
to enclose them, without door or window, for tliose had been 
blocked up with mud, their scanty food being thrown into 
them by lifting up a comer of the miserable thin thatched 
roof, which barely protected them from the scorching rays of 
a vertical sun. Tlioy had scarcely enough water given them 
to allay their terrible thirst, ablution was out of the question, 

* “Alice and Johnny” and ilrs. Mill herself arc sfill living. 


Arrrsnix. 


GOa 

Mul wltn^ \vn« ;:iv<'n (lirm wa** ijiulor rover of Wlint 

tlo'Ir riOj^nv li ntnl inn*-! have liren n«iiu* l>ut. (lioin- 

rouM ; (wrivo nr f!nrl<'iMi indivMitnis hnmtiriHl 

in Mjrl* n *-j!arc not tnore tlian twelve or fonrleen feel Hrjnarc. 
In (hat drenrv sntorval. njio of iho poor women lo-( n rlu'M, 
ami it w;i» there linrinl nmlernrath (heir feet, in a littloonivo 
tiny J'.nd tofi’nitoh oni of ^lJc•^oil with their llno«‘rs only, for 
implejncnl^ tiny had none. 

“ Mr?, ^lill .arrived in n ftato of oxhntnlion. nitojly wea- 
ried :in<! norn ftt:', fcarerly td»!e to pot ntit »if (ho p}danf:een; 
^he l;ad not a rhanqo of apparel of any hind, the K'.atity worn- 
ont dre^« fdie had c-n w.a.< fa'-tenrd nj»oj« her in a most 
clumsy manner a tnonth n"o, ijj fact, ahe had not roinoveil 
it the uholo tiii'.i' ; her rufferingfi truly had been very 
in; '.'Uf c. * *— -l/.i*. DiK-tmtoa if. 


MAJon niriiATtn i.Awnr.KfT. avd run jummoo cokti;coi:*;t. 

[With r<'fer<-!jce toih.o pas-a^oat ])a;fO CO?, rolafiu" to tho 
friilun' of the J'ourth Cohnnn of attae): (I.>clhi), Major (now 
(ii'iural) llichard Lawrence hn? written a letter, which I 
subj-tiii, with tliii prefatory oh‘ervation that the writer does 
d'seriminato Ix-twcon the ^t.^f<•Juf■nt‘' of the hi-toriau and 
tl'.f'-'- of tl’.'* oHic. r-. v.h'i'o authority ho has cited. When 
Major L-.v.rencf »a;,> that i;iy ao-oujit of the opiT.ation'i of 
th- l\;'.r:h t'clnr-iii i- at varit-.nco with fact?, he hitnyelf 
nnd.-. s a at- tr.' :it. I quoted the -rfrb'.t of 

M:.; r ( J'ir Cl'.ar! - ) ih id and Captain CSir Ileury') Norman, 
I arc hiolj authoritk'- on ?uch a point. I p:.=-ed 

j; > :;]•-•» the nue-tiun at i.*?i:e.j 

•* t?r-* '‘"’.rr, 3, 

**r»r.-‘.T; .^tn Jona* KaV.". — Your :.':ceu:;i of the oTXrratio.ns 
of {!..• i%.nr:h of -\t:a'.-!>; on Deihy i.n f:cpte:nh>C'r, 

UkT. r. iy-'t- ='> iiyaritnt-Iy f-n myself and ::;o^-e who ser^-ed 
nrah r mv er tnmand. an 1 so entirely at variance with fhots, 
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so far as it clcalfe with the operations of the Fourth Colnmn. 
After a Jengthened correspondence the subject was referred by 
Norman for the opinion of the late )Sir Herbert Edwardcs, who, 
after due consideration of all the documents furnished by him 
and myself, and inquiries of his own, delivered his views in a 
l^Ieinonindum, dated the 14th of September, 1858. Sir 
Herbert Edwardcs deals very fully with the subject, and I 
cannot do better than ask you to read it and to bear in 

V 

mind that the documentary evidence on which Sir H. Ed- 
•wardcs founded liis opinion was furnished in part by Major 
Norman in support of his own views, which accorded with 
tliose set forth in the third volume of your History. Also tliat 
Edwardcs had the advantage of havino- talked the matter over 
with an ej'C-rvilness of the .affair, General Sir Neville Cham- 
berlain, who was Adjutant-General of the Army at the time. 
I have copies of the correspondence referred to by Sir H. 
Edwardcs, but it would seem needless to trouble you with 
them. I may mention, however, that I also hold a letter 
from Major Eeid, in which he distinctly states that the con- 
fusion which took place in the Fourth Column occurred tr/jen 
he was wounded, and consequently, as shown in the evidence 
quoted by Sir Herbert, some time before he gave over command 
to me. I wish to call your attention to this point as, in your 
book, it is stated that, up to the time of Major Eeid making 
over command to me, affairs were progressing very favourably, 
&c. &c. I would also add that in his letter to me Major 
Eeid attaches no blame whatever to the Cashmere Contingent, 
although he may have heard and repeated reports prejudicial 
to them. 

“ I must not, however, trespass further upon your valuable 
time, and will conclude with the expression of my hope that 
you will let me know at an early date that, being now in pos- 
session of ftdler particulars regarding the failure of the Fourth 
Column, you will, in your nest edition, put the affair in its 
true colours before the public, or that you will publish this 
letter in a foot-note with such remarks as you may consider 
to be called for. 

“ Yours truly, 

« E. G. Lawbestce. 

“To Sir Jolnx Kaye, 
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[The Momorancluni of Sir Herbert EcI^Yardcs is too long 
for insertion in this place 5 but as Major Lawrence’s letter is 
somewhat vague with respect to his gronncls of complaint, it 
may bo convenient to stato them categorically, as in the docu- 
ment before me :j 

1. Major Lawrence complains of three passages in a Nar- 
rative of the Siege of Dolby, published by Major Norman, 
the passages are as follows : 

“ ‘ No. 4 Column under Major Reid advanced from the 
Snbzco Mundi towards Kissengunge, the CasJmere Contingent 
co-operating on its right. The latter, however, was so sharply 
attacked by the Insurgents, who were in great force, that after 
losing a great number of men and four guns, they loere com- 
2 ilclely defeated and fell hack to camp. 

“ ‘ Major Reid’s Column met with the most strenuous op- 
position, greatly increased doubtless by the failure of the Cash-- 
mere Contingent. 

“ ‘ Captain Muter, 60th Rifles, the next Senior Officer, 
judiciously mthdrexo the Troops to their former posts, at Hindoo 
Rao’s and in the Subzee Mundi.’ ” 

[Before any observations are made by me on these passages, 
it is right that further evidence placed before me should be ad- 
duced. In a note to page 608, 1 liavo referred to Mrs. Muter’s 
jouinials. I have received from that lady a letter in which she 
says ;] 

“ I h.ave just forwarded two copies of the Transatlantic 
containing the passages in my husband’s life to which I wish 
to direct your attention ; the first containing the outbreak at 
Meerut and certain incidents to whida reference is made in 
your History. The second relates to the Fourth Column of 
attack on Kishengunje. When we were at Murree, where my 
husband was commanding the station — ^given the appointment 
for that very service — Colonel Richard Lawrence was there, 
and General Norman wrote a series of questions relating to this 
attack on Kishengunje. Colonel Muter immediately wrote for 
an interview with Colonel Lawrence to talk the matter over 
and compare notes ; but Colonel Lawrence declined. Colonel 
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Sluter -wanted to be perfectly accurate. At Delhi tlierc was 
no question about the facts ; and Colonel Sluter, then Cap- 
tain, sent in tlio Official Report of the attack which went in 
with Sir Archdalo Wilson’s regular despatches, which may bo 
found in the records of the siege. Colonel Richard Lawrence 
had no troops there, for the Cashmccrics made their attack in 
•another column. Surely the family have had enough of honours 
without this attempt (several times before made) to deprive 
my husband of the honours -vvhich arc his rfwe, and on a sub- 
ject, too, so c.asily proved by a reference to the original Re- 
ports sent in at the time. 1 wanted, when I wrote my 
‘ Travels,’ to introduce my husband’s part in the Fourth 
Column, but he prevented me, sa 5 'ing I was -writing my recol- 
lections not his ; and the mistake has been that, in common 
with all bravo men, he has been too modest.” 

Colonel Muter’s printed narrative is very interesting and 
graphic in its details, but being -written without any reference 
to the pending controversy, adds but little to the elucidation 
of the question of command. In the record of his services given 
in Hart’s Array List it is stated that Colonel Muter “ succeeded 
to the command of the attacking column on Kishengunje, 
14th September, on the fall of Major Reid,” and that for this 
service he -was made Brevet-Major. Colonel Boisragon writes 
to me that he (then Captain H. Boisragon of the Kumaon 
Battalion) “ spoke to Major Reid whilst he w.os being carried 
away by Motee, a Sepoy of his battalion, after he was dan- 
gerously wounded in the hesid.” The former officer (Bois- 
ragon) being under the impression that he might be the nest 
senior officer, led on the troops till he met Major Lawrence ; 
shortly after which Captain Boisragon -was wounded and com- 
pelled to retire. On passing by the Subzi-Mundee he was 
informed that Captain Muter had been there for some time.” 

With regard to this question of command, the statement 
made, in my book, is this ; “ The officer next in rank was Major 
Lawrence, who had brought down the J ummoo troops, ten daj's 
before, to Delhi. As Reid was being carried to the rear, he 
met the Pnnjabee officer, made over the command to him, and 
explained his plan of attack.” As this is, in effect, Lawrence’s 
own statement, I cannot see how it can be “ injurious to 
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Ju’in.” It is Iruo (liat I said, in a nolo, Ihut Major T/iv/rfincn 
caino to Delhi not in a military but in a political capacity. 
This also is admitted by Lawrence himself to bo true, But 
Ijc informs me that, on tlic cveninjif before the assault, L'eneral 
"Wilson had requested liiin to lake military command, I’Idfj 
gave liim a militan- status and all the rigdits of Boniorlly ; 
and rendered him, after Beid w;is put /(orjf (h re- 

sponsible for the movement®, not merely of the Jvmuioo 
troop?, but of all tbc detachments of which the column y/;ji{ 
composed. He had no special military status in f/muer/iou 
with liurnl'ce.- Singh's Contingent, v/h'ieh *-'/as ry/rnntuwh-A 
bv its own otiiccr?. I am not a’ware, hidced, that I have 
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Major Lawronco is not to be censured for what ho could not. 
prevent. I cannot, however, admit that the evidence before 
mo substantiates his assertion, that the confusion which arose 
was not attributable to the Cashmere auxiliaries any more 
than to our own detachments. 

[Since tho above was written and for the most part in tj^io, 
I have recoived a letter from Colonel Muter, of which the 
following is tho substance, detailing his own movements and 
the events of which ho was an eye-witness :] 

jjy company (Sixtieth Rifles) led ; subdivision 
advanced in skirmishing order ; tho other in support at head 
of column. Tho movement delayed for guns which did not 
come, was then so rapid that the skirmishers could do little to 
cover. A bridge had to be crossed over a canal (dry) right 
under tho -walls of Kishengunjo, held by the enemy in great 
strength, and tho fire was heavy. Here Major Reid was 
wounded, and his fall checked the advance of his Goorkahs 
he was leading. The First Bengal Fusiliers passed through 
at the double, and continued tho rush in front or along the 
wall, suffering from the fire as they made for the street 
which opened to the left, and where the Sepoys were ga- 
thered in force. Here in front of the Fusiliers, McBarnett 
was killed, as a Captain senior to me. Then the Sixty-firat 
came up, but the confusion had become great as detachment 
after detachment got mingled on the other side of the bridge, 
with the enemy all the time firing from loop-holes some fifty- 
yards away. Parallel with the canal ran a low stone wall, 
behind which the exposed men sought shelter, and presently 
that wall was lined and the fire against Kish'engunje main- 
tained. My men had joined in the rush of the detachments 
as they came up, and had got mixed in the medley, which 
made the position so peculiarly difficult for the various 
officers in command — ^we could neither give orders nor get 
them executed, and we were fighting with this deep canal 
(for its bed was steep and difficult) in our rear. The Guides 
under Shebbeare had come up, and having escaped the con- 
fusion into’which the detachment had fallen on the failures 
of the dashes made in succession to gain the street, were 
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comparatively in order. Sliebbcnre said, ‘ Yon liad better 
.assume Die command. Wo must make a desperate effort to 
break nw.ay from this cover.’ Tjjo ‘assembly’ was 
.sounded, and soon a group of oflicors was gathered. Then 
the ‘ advance,’ and waving our swords -wo wont over the 
wsill, calling on the men to follow. The bugle notes aroused 
the enemy, and flic fire became furious — so withering that it 
was almost impossible to live for a few minutes exposed to it. 
’J'hc Adjutant of the Guides was killed ns ho mounted the 
wall. IShebbearo was shot through the check, and the num- 
ber who fell on the instant cflcctually checked the movement. 
Having failed in this I went to our right, to sco if wo could 
work round, and there I met the Engineer ofliccr with 
whom I considtcd. To take ground to our right and thus 
get out of the fire wonhl bo to expose our position on tho 
range to att.ack utterly denuded of troops, all being drawn 
ofl’for the .attack on Delhi. While spo.nking to tho Engineer 
ofliccr, ho was, as wo all .supposed, mortally wounded. Then 
I returned to sco how wo could best withdraw, and heard 
that Shebboaro had been again hit. It was under these 
circumstances I decided to send a message up to tho Crow’.s 
Nest battery to open on tho enemy regardless of us. A 
young officer carried that mc.ssngo with gi-cat rapidity, and 
while awaiting tho opening of tho big guns I encouraged tho 
withdrawal of flic wounded, and by this time, for we had 
now been long under fire, the force had considerably 
dwindled. Tlio young Artillery officer in charge of tho 
Crow’s Nest had fortunately prcp.ared for this emergency, 
and ho could sco from his commanding height that our 
attack had failed. With tho utmost precision ho pitched his 
shrapnel over our heads, and enabled us to withdraw, with an 
ease otherwise impossible. But for this tho retreat might 
have been disastrous.. 

“ I have alwa3’’s given Lieutenant Evans groat credit for his 
part in this— both for being prepared, and for the way in 
w’hich tho guns were handled in a fire of shrapnel directed a 
few feet over our he.ads. The representation I made procured 
for Shebboaro tho Victoria Cross, which he had well earned. 

“ When Bfajor Reid got well, ho took me over the gromid to 
show what ho intended. His design was to run close up to 
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the wall and along it, trusting to tlio enemy heing unable to 
shoot straight clown — almost perpendicularly — on to the 
street, up which if ho could sweep, he hoped to get the Sepoys 
on the run and keep them going. But ho fell, and no one on 
the field know his plan,” 


THE EIEXT-SECOND REGIMEKT AT DELHI. — PagO 601. 

A letter from Sir George Campbell having been published 
in the Times newspaper, and I believe in other journals, 
stating that a pamphlet is about to be published containing 
a complete refutation of the so-called “attack” upon the 
Fifty-second Regiment, I thought it right to inform that 
officer that I was about veiy shortly to publish a new edition 
of this volume, and that I feared the information would not 
be in time unless sent to me without delay. Tlie answer 
w'hich I received was to the effect that the pamphlet was in 
the press. I regret, therefore, my inability, for want of the 
required information, to reopen the question in the present 
volume. 


CAPTAIN RENNT AND THE DELHI MAGAZINB.-r-Page 622. 

I feel some compunctious visitings, when I think that, in 
the first edition of this volume, no special mention is made 
of the gallantry of Captain A. W. Renny, of the Bengal 
Artillery, in connexion with the rescue of the Delhi Magazine 
after its capture by Wilson^s troops on the 16th of September. 
For this Renny received, some time afterwards, the Victoria 
Cross. The Official Report thus relates the act of gallantry : 
“ Early in the forenoon of tliat day a vigorous attack was mado 
on the post by the enemy, and was kept up with great 
violence for some time without the slightest chance of success. 
Under cover of a heavy cross-fire from the high houses on 
the right flank of the Magazine and from Selim-gurh and-tho 
Palace, the enemy advanced to the high M'all of the Magazine 
and endeavoured to set fire to a thatched roof. The roof was 
partially set fire to, which was extinguished at the spot by a 
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PLAN OP THE ATTACK ON DELHI. 

It is not stated, Tvith sufficient prominence, in the text, 
that the Plan, facing page 545, represents, not the assault as 
actually delivered, but as designed, and issued by the Chief- 
Engineer for the guidance of commanders of columns and 
staff-officers. A plan of the assault, as actually delivered, is 
reserved for the beginning of the next volume. 


^*:ic The mithor would esteem tt a favor, if Ms correspondents 
would sign their names legibly at {he end of their letters and add 
thereto their rank or designation at the date of writing, as much 
delay is often occasioned, and time and labour lost, by reference 
to army-lists, civil-lists, navy-lists, and other similar toorks, to 
say nothing of personal inquiries, to which the author is often 
compelled to resort. ■ 
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graphy. 2s. 

4. — Geography of India. (See page 10.) 2s. 

5 — Ansted’s Elements of Physiography. Is. 4d. 

0, — Hall's Trigonometiy. (See page 1 1 .) 2s. 

7. — Wollaston’s Elementary Indian Reader. Is. (Sec p. 35.) 

Ameer Ali. The Personal Law of the Mahommedans (ao« 
cor ing to all the Schools). Together with a Comparative 
Sketch of the Law of Inheritance among the Sunnis and 
Shiahs. By Sved AaiEER Ali, Mouivi, M.A., LL.B., Barrister- 
at-Law, and Presidency Magistrate at Calcutta. 8vo. 15s. 

Anderson (Ed. L.) How to Bide and School a Horse. 

With a System of Horse Gymnastics. By Edward L. 
Asdersok. Cr. 8vo. 2s. Cd. 

Anderson (P.) The English in Western India. 

8vo. 14s. 
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Andrew (W. P.) India and Her lIeiglil)onrs. 

By W. P. Andrew, Author of “ Our Scientific Frontier, ” 
“ The Indus and Its Provinces,” “ Memoir of the Euphrates 
Koute." With Two Maps. 8vo. 15s. 

Andrew (W. P.) Our Scientific Frontier. 

IVith Skctcli-Map and Appendk. 8vo. 6s. 

Ansted (D. T.) Physical Geography. 

By Professor l5. T. Aksted, M.A., F.ll.S., &c. Fifth 
Edition. Post 8vo., with Illustrative Maps. 7s. 

Contests: — Part I. — Introduction. — ^I'lje Earth as a Planet. 
— Physical Forces. — The Succession of Bocks. Part II, — 
Earth — Land. — hlountains. — Hills and Valleys. — Plateaux 
and Low Plains. Pat.t III. — Water. — The Ocean. — Rivers. 
— Lakes and Waterfalls. — The Phenomena of Ice. — Springs. 
Pajit IV. — Air. — The Atmosphere. Winds and Storms. — 
Dew, Clouds, and Rain. — Climate and Weather. Part V. — 
Fire. — Volcanoes and Volcanic Phenomena. — Earthquakes. 
Part VI.— Life — The Distribution of Plants in the different 
Countries of the Eartli. — The Distribution of Animals on the 
Eai'th. — The Distribution of Plants and Animals in Time.— 
Effects of Human Agency on Inanimate Nature. 

“The Book is both valuable and comprehensive, and-deserves a wide 
circulation."— Oijcrcer. 

Ansted (D. T.) Elements of Physiography. 

For tlie use of Science Schools. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 4d. 

Ansted (D. T.) The World We Live In. 

Or First Lessons in Physical Geography. For the use of 
Schools and Students. By D. T. Ansted, M.A., F.R.S., &c. 
Fcap, 9s. 96th Thousand, with Illustmtions. 

Ansted (B. T.) and Latham (E. G.) Channel Islands. 

Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, Sark, &c. 

The Cu ANSEL Islands. Containing: Part I. — Physical Geo- 
graphy. Part II. — Natural History. Part III. — Civil His- 
tory. Part IV. — Economics and Trade. By David Thomas 
Ansted, M.A., F.R.S., and Robert Gordon Latham, MA.., 
M.D., F.R.S. New and Cheaper Edition in one handsome 
8vo. Volume, with 79 Illustrations on Wood by Vizetelly, 
Loudon, Nicholls, and Hart ; with Map. 8to. 16s. 

“ This is a really valuable work. A book which will long remain the 
standard authority on the subject. No one who has been to the Channel 
Islands, or who purposes going there will be insensible of its value.” — 

Saiiirday Eevieto. 

“It is the produce of many hands and every hand a good ons.” 
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Ansted (D. T.") The Earth’s History. 

Or, First Lessons in Geology. For the use of Schools and 
Students. By D. T. Ansted. Third Thousand. Fcap. xs. 
Ansted (B. T.) 

Two Thousand Examination Questions in Fhj’sical Geography, 
pp. 1 80. Price Ss. 

Ansted (D. T.) Water, and Water Supply. 

Chiefly with reference to the British Islands. Parti.— 
Surface Waters. 8vo. With Maps. 18s. 

Archer (Capt. J. H. Laurence) Commentaries on the 
Punjaub Campaign — 1848-49, including some additions to the 
History of the Second Sikh War, from original sources. By 
Capt. J. H. Lawiienoe-Aroheh, Bengal H. P. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 

Army and Havy Calendar for the Financial Year 1881-82. 
Being a Compendium of General Information relating to the 
Army, Navy, Militia, and Volunteers,' and containing Maps, 
Plans, Tabulated Statements, Abstracts, &o. Compiled from 
authentic sources. 28. 6d. 

Aynsley (Mrs.) Our Visit to Hindustan, Kashmir, and Ladakh 

By Mrs. J. C. Mubray Aynsley. 8vo. Ids. 

Bellew (Capt.) Memoirs of a Griffin ; or, A Cadet’s First 
Year in India. By Captain Bellew. Illustrated from Designs 
by the Author. A New Edition. Cr. 8vo. lOs. Cd. 

Sernay (Hr. A. J.) Students’ Chemistry, 

Being the Seventh Edition of Household Chemistry, or the 
Science of Home Life. By Albert J, Bebnays, Ph. Db. 
F.C.S., Prof, of Chemistry and Piactical Chemistry at St. Tlromas’ 
Hospital, Medical, and Surgical College. Crown 8vo. 58. 6d. 

Blanchard (S.) Yesterday and To-day in India. 

By Sidney Laman Blanchard. Post 8vo. 6 b. 

Contests. — Outward Bound. — The Old Times and the N aw. — 
Domestic Life. — Houses and Bungalows. — Indian Servants. — 
The Great Shoe Question. — The Garrison Hack. — ^The Long 
Bow in India. — Mrs, Dulcimer’s Shipwreck . — A Traveller’s 
Tale, told in. a Dark Bungalow. — Punch in India. — Anglo- 
Indian Literature.— Christmas in India. — The Seasons in 
Calc ii.ta.— Farmers in Muslin.— Homeward Bound. — ^India 
as it Is. 

Bleukinsopp (Hev. E, L.) Boolrine of Development in the 
Bible and in the Church. By Rev. E. L. BLENiassopp, M.A., 
Rector of Springthorp. 2nd edition. 12mo. 6s. 
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Soileau (JTajor-General J. T.) 

A New and Complete Set of Traverse Tables, showing the 
DiiTerences of Latitude and the Departures to eveiy Minute of 
the Quadrant and to Five Places of Decimals. Together with 
a Table of the lengths of each Degree of Latitude and corres- 
ponding Degree of Longitude from the Equator to the Poles ; 
with other Tables useful to the Surveyor and Engineer. 
Fourth Edition, thoroughly rensed and corrected by the 
Author. Royal 8vo. 12s. London, 1876. 

Boulger (S. C.) History of China. By Demetbids Charles 
Boulger, Author of “ England and Russia in Central Asia,” 
itc. 8vo. vol. I. With Portrait. 18s. 

Boulger (B. C.) England and Russia in Central Asia. With 
Ajjpcndices and Two Ma 2 )s, one being the latest Russian 
Ollicial Map of Central Asia. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 

Boulger (D, C.) Central Asian Portraits ; or the Celebrities 
of tlie Khanates and the Neighbouring States. By Demetriob 
Charles Boulger, M.R.A.S. Crown 8vo. la. 6d. 

Boulger (D. C.) The Life of Yakoob Beg, Athalik Ghazi and 
Badaulet, Ameer of Kashgar. By Demetrius Charles 
Boulger, M.R.A.S. 8vo. With Map and Appendix. 16s. 

Bowring (Sir J.) Flowery Scroll. 

A Chinese Novel. Translated and Illustrated with Notes by 
Sir J. Bow’Rinc, late H.B.M. Plenipo. China. Post 8vo. 
10s. Od. 

Boyd (R. Nelson) Chili and the Chilians, during the War 
1879-80. By R. Nelson Botd, P.R.G.S., F.G.S., Author of 
Coal Mines Inspection. Cloth, Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Boyd (R. Nelson). Coal Mines Inspection; Its History and 
Results. 8vo. 14s. 

Bradshaw (John) The Poetical Works of John Milton, 
with Notes, explanatory and philological. By John Bradshaw, 
LL.D., Inspector of Schools, Madras. 2 vols., post 8vo. I2s. 6d 

Brandis' Forest Flora of North-Western and Central India. 
By Dr. Brandis, Inspector General of Forests to the Govern- 
ment of India. Text and Plates. £2 18s. 

Briggs (Gen. J.) India and Europe Compared. 

, Post 8vo. 7s. 

} 
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Bright (W.) Bed Book for Sergeants. 

Fifth and Revised Edition, 1880. W. Buight, Into Colour- 
Sergeant, 19th Middlesex R.V. Ecap. interleaved. Is. 

Browne (J. W.) Hardware; How to Buy it for Foreign 

Markets. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

Buckle (the late Gapt. E.) Bengal Artillery. 

A Memoir of the Services of the Bengal Artillery from the 
formation of the Corps. By the late Capt. E. Buckle, Assist.- 
Adjut. Gen. Ben. Art. Edit, by Sin J. 'V. Kate. 8vo. Lend, 
1852. 10s. 

Buckley (E. B.) The Irrigation Works of India, and their 
Financial Results. Being a brief History and Description of 
the Irrigation lYorks of India, and of the Profits and Losses 
they have caused to the State. By Robeut B. Bucklev, 
A.M.I.G.E., Executive Engineer of the Public Works 
Department of India. 8vo. With Map and Appendix. Os. 
Burke (P.) Celebrated Naval and Military Trials. 

By Peter Burke, Seijeant-at-Law. Author of “ Celebrated 
Trials connected with the Aristocracy.” Post 8vo. 10s. Od. 
By the Tiber. 

By the Author of “ Signor Monnldini’s Niece.” 2 vols. 218. 
Carlyle (Thomas), Memoirs of the Life and Writings of, 
With Personal Reminiscences and Selections from his Private 
Letters to numerous Correspondents. Edited by Richard 
Herne Shepherd, Assisted by Charles N. Williamson. 
2 Vols. With Portrait and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 21s. 
Challenge of Barletta (The). 

By Massimo D’Azeglio. Rendered into English hy Lady 
Louisa Maqenis. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 21s. 

Christmas (Rev. H.) Republic of Fools (The). 

Being the History of the People of Abdera in Tlmice, from 
the German of C. M. Yon Wieland. By Rev. Henry Chris'p 
MAS, M.A., F.R.S. 2 Vols. orowi 8vo. 128. 

Christmas (Rev. H.) Sin : Its Causes and Consequences. 

An attempt to Investigate the Origin, Nature, Extent and 
Rtaulls of Moral Evil. A Series of Lent Lectures. By the 
Rev. Henry Christmas, M.A., F.R.S. Post 8vo. 5s. 

Collette (C. H.) The Roman Breviary. 

A Critical and Historical Review, with Copious Classified 
Extracts. By Charles Hastings Collette. 2nd Edition. 
Revised and enlarged. 8vo. 6s. 
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CoUette (C. H.) Henry VIII. 

An Historical Sketch os afiectiug tbeBeformation in England. 
By OiiAnrjss Hastings Comettb. Post 8vo. Cs. 
Colqnkonn (Major J. A. S.) With the Hurrrun Force in the 
Cnubul Campaign of 1878-70. By Major J. A. S. Oolqd- 
HouN. R.A, Witl) Illustrations from the Author’s Drawings, 
and two Maps. 8vo. I Os. 

Cooper’s Hill College. Calendar of the Eoyal Indian En* 
ginccring College, Cooper’s Hill. Published by authority in 
January each year. Os. 

Contents. — Staff of the College ; Prospectus for the Year ; 
Table of Marks; S}’llnbus of Course of Study; Leave and 
Pension Buies of Indian Service ; Class and Prize Lists ; Past 
Students sending in India ; Entrance Examination Papers, &c. 
Corbet (M. £,) A Pleasure Trip to India, during the Visit 
of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and afterwards to Ceylon. 
By Mrs. CoBBET. Illustrated with Photos. Crown 8vo. Ts. 6d. 
Crosland (Mrs. H.) Stories of the City of London; Retold 
for Youthful Renders. By Mrs. Newton Cbosland. With ten 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 

These Stories mngo from the early days of Old London Bridge and the 
Settlement of tho Enights Templars in England to the time of the Gordon 
Biots : with ineidents in the Life of Brunol in relation to the Thame* 
Tunnel ; narrated Irom Personal recollections. 

Cruise of H.M.S. " Galatea,” 

Captain H.R H. the Duke of Edinburgh, K.G., in 1 867 —1868. 
By the Rev. John Mii.ner, B.A., Chaplain ; and Oswald W. 
Brierly. Illustrated by a Photograph of H.R.H. the Duke 
of Edinburgh ; and by Chromo-Lithographs and Graphotypes 
from Sketches taken on the spot by 0. W. Brierly. 8vo. 168. 
Cunningham (H. S.) British India, and its Rulers. 

By H. S. Cunningham, M.A., one of tlie Judges of the High 
Court of Calcutta, and late Member of the Famine Commis- 
sion. 10s 6d. 

Danvers (Fred. Chas.) On Coal. 

With Reference to Screening. Transport, &c. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Danmas (£.) Horses of the Sahara, and the Manners of the 
Desert. By E. Dauuas, General of the Division Commanding 
at Bordeaux, Senator, &c., &c. With Commentaries by the 
Emir Abd-el-Kndir (Authorized Edition). 8vo. 6s. 

"Wo have rarely rend a work giving a more picturesque end, b< the 
some time, practical account of the manners and customs of a people, than 
this book on the Arabs and their horses.” — JBdinhurffh Courant. 
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Deighton (K.) Shakespeare’s King Henry the Fifth. 

Witii Notes and nn Introduction. By K. Deigiitos, Principal 
of Agra College. Crown 8vo. .*is; 

Destruction of Life hy Snakes, Hydrophobia, &c., in Western 
India. By an Ex-Commissioneii. Fcap. 9s. fid. 

Dickins, (F. V.) Chiushingura : or the loyal league. 

A Japanese Piomancc. Translated by FiiEDEntcK V. Dickins, 
Sc.B., of tlio Jliddle Temple, Barristcr-at-Law. With Notes 
and an Appendix containing a Jletrical Version of the Ballad 
of TaUasako, and a specimen of the Original Test in Japanese 
nharacter. . Illustrated by numerous Engravings on Wood, 
drawn and executed hy Japanese artists and printed on 
Japanese paper. 8vo. 10s. Od. 

Doran (Dr. J.) “ Their Majesties Servants” : 

Annals of the English Stage. Actors, Authors, and Audiences 
From Thomas Betterton to Edmund Kean. By Dr. Dotux, 
F.S.A., Author of “ Table 'L’raits,” “ Lives of the Queens of 
England of the House of Hanover.” &c. Post 8vo. Cs. 

“Evciy pago of the work is barbed with wit, and will make its way 

point foremost provides entertainment for the most diverse 

tastes .” — Dailtf Aciw. 

Drury (Col. H.) The Dsefol Plants of India, 

With Notices of their chief value in Commerce, Medicine, 
and the Arts. By Colosei. Hebeb Drdbt. Second Edition, 

' Tvith Additions and Corrections. Royal 8vo. 1 Bs. 

Edwards (G. Sutherland) A Female Nihilist. 

By Eknest Lavignb. Translated from the French by G. 
SuTHEBLAND Edwards. .Crown 8vo. 9s. 

Edwards (H. S.) The lyrical Drama ; Essays on Subjects, 
Composers, and Executants of Modem Opera. By H. Suther- 
land Edwards, Author of “The Russians at Home and 

• Abroad,” &c. Two vols. Crown 8vo. 2 Is. 

Edwards’ (H. S.) The Russians At Home and the Russians 
Abroad. Sketches. Unpolitical and Political, of Russian Life 
under 'Alexander II. By H. Sutherland Edwabds. 2 vols.. 
Crown 8vo. 31s. 

Ensor (Sydney) Incidents of a Journey through Nubia 

toDarfoor.- By Sydney Ensor, C.E. 10s. fid. 
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Eyre, (Major-General Sir V.), KC.S.L, C.B. The Kabul In- 
surrection of 1841— 42. Eevised and corrected from Lieut. 
Eyre’s Original Manuscript. Edited by Colonel O. B. 
Mallesoe, C.S.I. Crown 8vo., with Map and Illustra- 
tions. 9s. 

Fearon (A.) Kenneth Trelawny. 

By Aleo Ebaron. Author of “ Touch not the Nettle.” 
2 vols. Crown 8to. 21s. 

Forbes (Gapt. G. I. F. S.) Gomparative Granunar of the 
Languages of Further India. A Fragment; and other Essays, 
the Literaiy Remains of Captain 0. J. F. S. Forbes, of the 
British Burma Commission. Author of “ British Burma and 
its People : Sketches of Native Manners, Customs, and Reli- 
gion.” Cs. 

Fraser (Eient.-Col. G. T.) Kecords of Sport and Military 
Life in Western India. By the late Lieut.-Colonel G. T. 
Fraser, formerly of the 1st Bombay Fusiliers, and more re- 
cently attached to the Staff of H.M.’s Indian Army. With 
an Litroduction hy Colonel G. B. Malleson, G,S.I. *7s. 6d. 

Garrick (H. B. W.) Mansnkhi and Snndar Singh ; a Hindu 
Tale. Hindustani and English. With 24 Illustrations. By 
H. B. W. Gabbice. 4to. Is. Cd. 

Gazetteers of India. 

Thornton, 4 vols., 8vo. £2 16s. 

„ 8vo. 218. 

„ (N W.P., &c.) 2 vols., 8 to. 25s. 

Gazetteer of Southern India. 

With the Tenasserim Provinces and Singapore. Compiled 
from original and authentic sources. Accompanied by an 
Atlas, including plans of all the principal towns and canton- 
ments. Royal 8vo. with 4to. Atlas. £3 3s. 

Geography of India. 

Comprising an account of British India, and the various states 
enclosed and adjoining. Fcap. pp. 250. 2s. 

Geological Papers on Western India. 

Including Cutch, Scinde, and the south-east coast of Arabia. 
To which is added a Summary of the Geology of India gene- 
rally. Edited for the Government by Henry J. Carter, 
Assistant Surgeon, Bombay Army, ^yal 8vo. with folio 
Atlas of maps and plates ; half-bound. £2 2s. 
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Gillmore (Parker) Encounters Tratli Wild Beasts. 

.By Paekee Gilemoee, Author of “The Great Thirst 
Iiand,” “A Bide Through Hostile Africa,” &c. With Ten 
fiill-page Illustratious. Or. 8 to. Ts. 6d. 

Glyn (A C.) History of Civilization in the Pifth Century. 
Translated by permission from the French of A. Frederic 
Ozanam, late Professor of Foreign Literature to the Faculty 
of Letters at Paris. By Ashby C. Glyk, B.A., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols., post 8vo. £1 Is. 

.Golclstucker (Prof. Theodore), The late. The Literary Re- 

mains of. With a Memoir. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

Graham (Alex.) Genealogical and Chronological Tables, 

illustrative of Indian History. 4to. 5s. 

Grant (Jas.) Berval Hampton : A Story of the Sea. 

By James Gbaet, Author of the “Romance of War,” ka. 
2 vols. CroTO 8vo. 21s. ■ 

Greetfe (F. V.) The Russian Army and its Campaigns in 
Turkey in 1877-1878, Bv F. V. Gbeese. First Lieutenant 
in the Corps of Engineers, XJ.S. Army, and lately Military 
Attache to the United States Legation at St, Petersburg. 8vo. 
With Atlas. 32s. Second Edition. 

Greene (F. V.) Sketches of Army Life in Russia. 

Crown 8vo. 9s. 

Griffith (Ralph T. H.) Birth of the War God, 

A Poem. By Elaeibasa. Translated from the Sanscrit into 
English Verse. By Ralph T. H. Ghiffith. 8vo. 6s. 

mu (E. H.) Lands of Plenty, for Health, Sport, and Profit 
British North America, k Book for all Travellers and 
Settlers. By E. Hbpple Hall, F.S.S. Crown 8vo., with 
Maps. 6s. 

Hall’s Trigonometry. 

The Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. With an 
Appendix, containing the solution of the Problems in Nautical 
Astronomy. For the use of Schools. By the Rev. T. G. 
Hale, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in King’s College, 
London. I2mo. 2s. 

Handbook of Reference to the Maps of India. 

Giving the Lat. and Long, of places of note. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Thiiwill le found a ualudhU Companion to ITetsrt. Alien k Cot’ 

Maps of India. 
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Haroourt (Maj, A. P. P.) Down, "by the Drawle. 

IJj Majou a. F. P. HAncomiT, IJpngnl Staff Coips, author of 
" Kaoloo, Lahuul, nnil Spiti,” “ The Shakespeare Argosy,” &c. 
2 Yols. hi one, crown 8vo. 6s. ■ 

Hensman (Howard) The Afghan War, 1879-80. 

Being n oonipicto Narrative of the Capture of Cabul, the Siege 
of Slierpur, the Battle of Ahmed Kliel, the brilliant March to 
Caiidahar, and the Defeat of Ayuh Khan, with the Operations 
on the Ilclmund, and the Settlement with Ahdur Rahman 
Khan. By Howaud Hensmak, Special Correspondent of the 
“Pioneer” (Allahabad) and the “Daily News" (London). 
8vo. With Maps. 21s. 

General Sir Frederick Roberts writes in regard to the 
letters now rc-published : — 

“ Alton’ me to congratulate you most cordially on the admirable man- 
ner in 'wliieli you Imre placed before the public the account of our march 
from Cabul, end the operations of Slst August and Ist September around 
Cnudnliar. Nothing could be more accurate or graphic. 1 thought yoiur 
description of the figUt at Chnrasai was one that any soldier might hare 
been proud of writing j but your recent letters arc, if possible, oven better," 

Holden (E. S.) Sir WUliam Herschel. BQs Life and Works. 
By Euwauo S. Holden, United States Naval Observatory 
Washington. Cr. 8vo. Os. 

Holland. 

By Kdniondo do Araicis, Translated from the Italian by 
Caiioline Tilton. Crown 8vo. 10s. Cd- 
Hough (Liout-Col. W.) Precedents in Military law. 

«vo. cloth. 2Ds 

Hughes (Rev. T. P.) Notes on Muhanunadanism. 

Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. 6b. 
Hntton ( J.) Thngs and Daooits of India. 

A Popular Account of tho Thugs and Dacoits, the Hereditary 
GaroUers and Gang Robbers of India. By James Hutton. 
Post 8vo. 68. 

India Directory (The). 

For the Guidance of Commanders of Steamers and Sailing 
Vessels. Founded upon the Work of the late Captain James 
Housbduoh, F.R.S. 

Paiit I. — ^Tho East Indies, and Inteiyacent Ports of Africa 
and South America. Revised, Extended, and Illustrated ivith 
Charts of Winds, Cun'ents, Passages, Variation, and Tides. 

■ By Commander Alfred Dundas Taylor, F.R.G.S., Superin- 
tendent of Marino Surveys to the Governmeutof India. £1 IBs. 
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Paut II. — Tlio Ohinn, Soa, with tho Ports of Java, Australia 
and Japan and tho Indian Arohipolngo Harbours, ns well ns 
those of Now Zealand. Illustrated witli Charts of tho Winds, 
Gurronts, Passages, &o. By tho same. [In prcj)araiion.) 
Indian and Military Law. . 

Mnhommodnn Law of Iifhoritanco, Ac. A Manual of tho 
Mnliommodnu Lnw of Inkoritanco and Oontrnot j oompriaing tko 
Dootrino of tho Soonoo and Shoon Sohools, and based upon tho tuxt 
of Sir II. W, Maokaoutrn'b Frtnoiploa and I’rooodonts, togothor 
witli tho Booisions of Uio I’rivy Oounoil and iligl> Ootirls of tho 
Frosidonoios in India. For tho uso of Schools and Students. By 
SiATfJDisit Gnovii Qbady, Barristor*nt>Law, llondor of Jlindoo, 
Mahomniodnn, and Indian Law to tho Inns of Court. 8vo. Ido, 

Ilodaya, or Guido, a Oommontnry on tho Mussulman Laws, 
translatod by ordor of tho G ovornor>Gonoral and Oounoil of Bongnt. 
By OnAUTiRB XIamit/tok. Second ISdition, with Fi-ofaco and Indox 
by SxANDZBii Gnova GnAor. Svo. ill IGs. 

Institutes of Monu in Hnglish. Tho Instilutos of Hindu 
Xiaw or tho Ordinances of Momi, ncoording to Gloss of OoUncon. 
Comprising the Indian Syslom of Buiios, lloligious and Civil, 
verbally translatod from tho Original, with a Frofaeo by Siu Wit, mam 
JOKRS, and oollnlod with tiio Bansorit Tuxt by GiiAViiB Ciiamkicy 
IlAuaiia'ON, M.A., F.lt.S., X’rofossor of Hindu Literature in tiio 
Fast India Oollogo. How edition, with I’rofnoo and Index by 
' SxANDisii Gf, GiiAST, Barristor'nt'Law, and Bonder of Hindu, 
Mnhommodnn, and Indian Law to tiio Inns of Court. 8ro,, cloth. 12 b, 
Indian Oodo of Criminal Procedure. Being Act X. of 18711, 
Fassod by llio Govornor-Gonoral of India in Oounoil on the 2Cth of 
April, 1872, .8vo. 12 b, 

Indian Code of Civil Proooduro. Being Act X, of 1877. 8yo. 

10b. 

Indian Code of Civil Procedure. In tho form of Questions 
and Answers, with Jixplanntory and lllnstrativo Kotos. By 
AzroBLO J. Lkwis, Bnrrislor'nt'law. 12mo, 12 b. Gd. 

Indian Ponnl Oodo. In tho l^orm of Questions and Answers. 
With Explanatory and Illuslrntivo KoUs, By Asiavvo J. Lrwib, 
Barristor'at-Law. Fost Svo. 7 b, Gd. 

Hindu Law. Principally with roforonco to such portions of it 
ns oonoorn tho Administration of Jiistioo in tiio Courts in India. 
By Srn Thomas Bxwahom, lato Ohiof JuBtico of Madras. 2 vols. 
Boynl 8vo., 1800. 2d>B. 

Hindu Law. Dofonoo of tho Daya Blinga. Notice of tho 
Oaso on Prosoono Oooinar Tajoro’s Will. Judgment of tim Judicial 
Oommitlco of tho I’rivy Counoil. XCxaminalion of stioh Judgment. 
By John Ooohuami!, Barrister-al-Low. Iloyol 8vo. 208. 

Law and Customs of Hindu Castes, within the Doklmn Pro- 
vineoB subject to tho Frcsldenoy of Bombay, oiiiofly afTooting Civil 
Suits, By AnxuTDi Sxsbms, Boyal Svo. £1 Is, 
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Moohummudan Law of Inheritance. (See page 25.) 

Chart of Hindu Inheritance. Witli an Explanatory Treatise, 
By .iVl^iario Bumsey. Sto. Cb. Gd. 

Manual of Military JjRw. For nil ranks of the A.rmy, Militia 
and Voluntpcr Services. By Colonel J. K. Pirox, Assist. Adjutant 
Geneml at Head Quarters, &, J. F. Collier, Esq., of the Inner 
Temple, Bnrrister-nl>Lnw. Third and Berised Edition. Pocket 
size. Gs. 

Precedents in Military Law ; including the Practice of Courts- 
Martial ; the ^lodc of Conducting Trials; the Duties of Oflicers at 
Military Courts of Inquests, Courts of Inquiry, Courts of Bequests, 
&c., &c. The following arc a portion of tho Contents 

1. Jlilitary Law, 3. Martial Law. 3. Courts-Martial. 4. 
Courts of Inquiry, fi. Courts of Inquest. 6. Courts of Bequest. 
7. Forms of Court s-JIartinl. 8. Precedents of Military Law. 
y. Trials of Arson to Bape (Alphatictically arranged.) 10. Bebcllions. 
11, Biots, 12. Miscellnncons. By Lieut,-Col. W. Uouan, late 
Deputy Judge-Advocatc-Gcncral, Bengal Army, and Author of 
seremf Works on Courts-klartial. One thick 8ro. vol. 25s. 

The PiRctice of Courts Martial. By Hough & Long. Thick 8vo. 
London, 1825. 2Cs. 

Indian Criminal Law and Procedure, 

Including the Procedure in the High Courts, os well as that in 
the Courts not established by Hoyal Charter ; with Forms of 
Citnrgus and Notes on Evidence, illustrated by a large number 
of English Cases, and Cii-scs decided in the High Courts of 
India: nitd nn ArrE.vm.x of selected Acts passed by the 
Legislative Council relating to Criminal matters. By M. H. 
Staih.i.ng, Esq., LL.B. & F. B. Co.vstable, M.A. Third 
edition. 8vo. £2 2s. 

Indian Infanticide. 

Its Origin, Progress, and Suppression. By John Cave-Bhown, 
M.A. 8vo. fis. 

Irwin (H. C.) Tho Garden of India ; or Chapters on Oudh 
History and Affairs. By H. C. Irwin, B.A. Oxon., Bengal 
Civil Service. 8vo. 12s. 

Jackson (Lt.-Col. B.) Military Surveying, &o. 8vo. Ids. 
(See page 20). 

Jackson (Lewis D’A.) Hydraulic Manual and Working 
Tnble.s, Hydraulic and . Indian Meteorological Statistics. 
Fublislicd under tho patronage of the Right Honourable the 
Secretary of Slate for India. By Lowis D’A. Jackson. 8vo. 28s 

Jackson (Lowis B’A.) Canal and Culvert Tables. 

Based on tho Formula of Kutter, under a Modified Classl- 
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Contents of Vol II.; — Book IV.^ — The Rising in the 
Nobtij-west. The Delhi History. — The Outbreak at Meerut. 
— The Seizure of Delhi. — Calcutta in May. — Last Days of 
General Anson. — The March upon Delhi. Book V. — Pbo- 
gress of REBEiiiON IN UppER India — Benares and Alla - 
hubad. — Cawnpore. — The March to Cawnpore. — Re-occupation 
of Cawnpore. Book VI. — The Punjab and Delhi. — First 
ConSicts in the Punjab. — Peshawur and Rawul Pinder. — Pro- 
gress of Events in the Punjab. — Delhi. — First AVeeks of the 
Sieg:e. — Progress of the Siege. — The Last Succours from the 
Punjab. 

Contents of Vol III. : — Book Vll. — Bengal, Behab, 
AND THE North-west Provinces. — At the Seat of Govern- 
ment. — The Insurrection in Behar. — The Siege of Arrah. — 
Behar and Bengal. Book Vlll. — Mutiny and Rebellion 
■ IN THE NoiiTH-wEsr PROVINCES. — Agra in May. — Insurrec- 
tion in the Districts. — Bearing of the Nat've Chiefs. — Agra in 
Jnne, July, August and September. Book IX. — Lucknow 
-AND Delhi. — Rebellion in Oude. — Revolt in the Districts. — 
Lucknow in June and July. — The siege and Capture of Delhi. 

(For continuation, see *• History of the Indian Mutiny,” by 
Colonel G. B. Malleson, p. 19.) 

Kaye (Sir J. W.) History of the War ia Afghanistan, 

New edition. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. £1. Us. 

Kaye (Sir J. W.) H. St. G. Tneker’s Life and Correspondence. 

Svo. lUs. 

Kaye (Sir J. W.) Memorials of Indian Governments. 

By H." St. G eobge Tucker. 8vo. 1 Os. 

Keatinge (Mrs.) English Homes in India. 

By Mrs. Keatinge. Part I, — I’he Three Loves. Part II.— 
The Wrong Turning. Two voJs., Post 8vo. I6s. 

Keene (H. G.) Mogul Empire. 

From the death of Auruugzeb to the overthrow of the Mahratta 
Power, by Hbnbt George Keene, B.C.S. Second edition. 
With Map. yvo. 10s. 6d. 

This Work Jills up a blank between the ending of Elphinstone’s 
and the commencement of Thorntons Histories" 

Keene (H. G.) Administration in India. 

Post 8vo. 5s. 

Keene (H. G.) Peepul leaves. 

Poems written in India. Post 8vo. 5s. 
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Keene (S. Gt^). The Tartar in India, 

Historical Chapters on the Administration of Hindostan bj 
the Chugtai Tartar, Babar, and his Descendants. 12 b. 6d. 
Latham (Dr. R, G.) Enssion and Turk, 

From a Gcograpltical, Fthuologicitl, and Historical Point of 
View. 8 VO. 18s. 

Laurie (Gol. W, F. B.) Our Burmese Wars and Relations 
j,j^wilh Burma. With a Summary of Events from i82(> to 
1870, including a Sketch of King Theebaus Progress. With 
various Local, Statistical, and Commercial Information. By 
Colonel W. F. B. Lauiue, Author of “ Rangoon," "Narrative 
of the Second Burmese War,"&c. 8vo. With Plans and JMap. 
IGs. 

Lee (F. G.) The Church under Gueen Elizabeth. 

An Historical Sketch. By the Bov. F. G. Lee, D.D Two 
V ols., Crown Hvo. JJls. 

Lee (F. G.) The Words from the Cross: Seven Sermons 
for Lent, Passion-Tide, and Holy Week. By the Rev. F. G. 
Lee, D.D. Third edition revised. B’enp. 3s. Od, 

Lee (F. G.) Order Out of Chaos. Two Sermons. By the 
Rev. FaEDEnicK Geokoe Lee, D.D. Fcap. 2s. Cd. 

Lee's (Dr. W. K.) Drain of Silver to the East. 

Post 8vo. 8s. 

Le Messurier (Kaj. A.) Kandahar in 1879. 

Being the Diary of Mtyor A. Le MEssuaiEit, B.E., Brigade 
Major R.E. with the Quetta Column. Crown 8vo. 8s, 

Lewin (T. H.) Wild Races of the South Eastern Frontier of 
India, including an Account of the Losbai Country. By Capt. 
T. H. Lewin, Dep. Comm, of Hill Tracts. Post bvo. lOs. 6d. 
Lewis (A, J.) Indian Penal Code 

In the Form of Questions and Answers. With Explanatory 
and Illustrative Notes, By Angelo J. Lewis. PostSvo. Is. Gd, 
Lewis (A. J.) Indian Code of Civil Procedure. 

In the Form of Questions and Answers. With Explanatory 
and Illustrative Notes. ByANOELoJ. Lewis. PostSvo. ISs.Sd. 
Leyden and Erskine's Baher. 

Memoirs of Zebib-eu-Din Mohammed Baber, Emferob of 
Hindustan, written by himself in the Jaghatai Turin, and 
translated partly by the late John Leyden, Esq., M.D., and 
partly by Willum Ehskike, Esq., with Notes and a Geo- 
graphical and Historical Introduction, together with a Map of 
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the Countries between the Oxus and Jaxartes, and a Memoir 
regarding its construction. By Charlks Waddisgton, of the 
East lu(Ba Company’s Engineers. 4to. Lond. 1 836. £1 5s. 

Liancourt’s and Fincott’s Primitive and Tlniversal Laws of 
the Formation aud development of language ; a Rational and 
Inductive System founded on the Natural Basis of Onomatops. 
8vo. las. 6d. 

Lockwood (Ed.) Natural History, Sport and Travel. 

By Edwako Lockwood, Bengal Civil Service, late Magistrate 
of Monghyr. Crown 8vo. With numerous Illustrations. Qs, 

Lovell (Vice-Adm.) Personal Narrative of Events firom 
1799 to 1815. With Anecdotes. By the late Vice-Adm. Wm. 
Stanhope Lovell, R.N., K H. Second edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 

Lupton (J. I.) The Horse, as he Was, as he Is, and as he 
Ought to Be. By James Irvine Lupton, F.1v.C.V.S., Author 
of “ The External Anatomy of the Horse,” &c. &o. Illus- 
trated. 3s. 6d. 

MacGregor (Col. C. M.) Narrative of a Journey through 
the Province of Khorassan and on the N. W. Frontier of 
Afghanistan in 1875. By Colonel 0. M. MacG-begob, 
O.S.I., C.I.B., Bengal Staff Corps, 2 vols, 8vo. With 
map and numerous illustrations. 30s. 

Mackay (C.) Luck, and what came of it. A Tale of onr 
Times. By Charles MAOKAt, LL.D. Three vols. Sis. 6d. 

Maggs (J.) Eonnd Europe with the Crowd. 

Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Magenis (Lady Louisa) The Challenge of Barletta. By Mas- 
simo D’Azeglio. Rendered into English by Lady Louisa 
Magenis. 5l vols., crown 8vo, 3 Is. 

Malleson (Col. G. B.) Final French Struggles in India 
and on the Indian Seas. Including an Account of the 
Capture of the Isles of France and Bourbon, and Sketches 
of the most eminent Foreign Adventurers in India up to 
the period of that Capture. With an Appendix containing 
an Account of the Expedition from India to Egypt in 1 801. 
By Colonel G. B. Malleson, C.S.L Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Malleson (Col. G. B.) History of Afghanistan, from the 
Earliest Period to the Outbreak of the War of 1878. 8vo. 
2nd Edition. With Map. 18s. 

Malleson (Col. G. B.) Herat: The Garden and Granary of 
Central Asia. With Map aud Index. 8vo. 8s. 




MalleBon (Gol. G. S.) History of the Indian Mutiny, 
lt>&7->18{>U, couiineiiuing from the close of the Second 
Volume of Sir John i\aye’s History’ of the Sepoy \N'ar. 
Vol. J. ^vo. With Map. 20s. 

CoxTKNTS. — Calcutta in May and June. — ^William Tayler 
and Vincent Jiyre. — How Bihar and Calcutta were saved. — 
Mr. Colvin and Agra. — Jliansi and Bandolkhund. — Colonel 
Durand and Holkar. — Sir (jeorge Lawrence and Bajputana. — 
Biigadicr Polwhele’s great buttle and its results. — Bareli, 
Kohilkhand, and Farakluihnd. — ^The relation of the annexa- 
tion of Oudh to the Mutiny. — Sir Henry Lawrence and the 
Mutiny in Uudh. — ^.The siege of Lakhnao.— The first relief of 
Lakhnao. 

Vol. n. — The Storming of Delhi, the- Belief of Luck- 
now, the Two Battles of Cawnpore, the Campaign in 
Bohilkhond, and the movements of the several Columns 
in the N.W. Provinces, the Azimgurh District, and on the 
Eastern and South-Eastern Frontiers. 8vo. With 4 Plans. 
20b. 

Vol. 111. — Bombay in 1857. Lord Elphinstone. March 
of Wocdbur'u's Column. iMr. Setou-Karr and the Southern 
Maralha Country. Mr. Foijctt and Bombay. Asirgarh. Sir 
Henry Durand. March of Stuart's Column. Holkar and Durand. 
Malna Campaign. Huidarubud. Major C. Davidson and Salar 
Jang. Sagar and Harbadi Territoiy. Sir Bobert Hamiltou and 
Sir Hugh Itose. Central India Campaign. VN'hitluck and Birwi. 
Sir Hugh Rose and Gwaliar. Le Grand Jacob and Western 
India. Lord Canning’s Uudh policy. Last -Campaign in, and 
pacification of, Oudh. Sir Bobert Kapier, Smith, Michell, and 
Tantia Topi. Civil Districts duiing the Mutiny. Minor 
Actions at Out-stulions. Conclusion. 8vo. With Plans. 20s. 

Manning (Mrs.) Ancient and Mediseval India. 

Being the History, Religion, Laws, Caste, Manners and 
Customs, Language, Literature, Poetiy, Philosophy, Astronomy, 
Algebra, Medicine, Architecture, Manufactures, Commerce, 
&c., of the Hindus, taken from their writings. Amongst the 
works consulted and gleaned from may be named the Big Veda, 
Sama Veda, Yajur Veda, Sathapatba Brahmana, Bhagavat 
Gita, The Purarias, Code of Mann, Code of Yajnavalkya, 
Mitakshara, Daya Bhaga, Mahabharata, Atriya, Chaiaka, 
Susruta, Bamayana, Baghu Vonsa,' Bhattikavya, Sakuntala, 
Vikramorvasi, Malati and-Madbava, Mudra Bakshasa, Batna- 
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Villi, ivuiiinni Siiinbhnva, Prabodlia, CImndrodaj'a, Mcgba Duta, 
Gita Govinda. Pnnchntantra, Hitopadcsa, ICatha Sarit, Sagara, 
Kctala, Pniicnavinsati, Dtisa Kuniara Cliarita, &c. By Mrs. 
Manniko, with llluslratiuiis. -2 vols., Svo. 30s. 

Marvin (Chas.) Merv, the Queen of the World and the Scourge 
of i)i(! M(‘ii-stciiling Turcoiuans. i3,v Ciiakles Marvie, author 
of " TIh! DisastiMus Turcoman Campaign,’’ and “Grodekoff’s 
Hide to Honii.” With Portraits and Maps. 8vo. 18s. 

Marvin (Chas.) Colonel Grodekoff’s Bide from Samarcand to 
Herat, through Ihilkh and the Ur.bclc States of Afghan Turke- 
•stan. With his own March-route from the 0.\us to Herat. 
I?y CtiAiiLEs AIaiivis. Crown 8vo. With Portrait. 8s. 

Marvin (Chas.) The Eye-Witnesses’ Account of the Disas- 
trous linssitiii Campaign against the Akhul Tekke Turco- 
mans : ne-'criliing the Matvh across the Burning Desert, the 
Storming of Dcngcel Tcpc. and the Disastrous Betreat to 
the Caspian. By CnAnLES Mabvin. With numerous Maps 
and Plans. 8vo. iss. 

Matson (Bellic) Hilda Desmond, or Biches and Poverty. 

Crown 8vo. I Os. (id. 

I Mayhew (Edward) Illustrated Horse Doctor. 

Heing an .Accurate and Detailed Account, accompanied by 
more than -HIO Pictorial Representations, characteristic of the 
various Diseases to which the Equine Race are subjected; 
together with the latest Mode of Treatment, and all the re- 
quisite Prescriptions written in Plain English By Edward 
Mayhew, .M.R.C.V.S. 8vo. 18s. Od. 

Cu.s'TE.NTs. — The Bniiiiand Nervous System. — The Eyes. — 
The Mouth. — ^I’hc Nostrils. —The Throat. — The Chest and its 
contents.— The Stonincli, Liver, itc. — ^Tlio Abdomen.— The 
Urinary Organs —The Skin. — Specific Diseases — Limbs - 
Tlie Feet. — Injuries. —Operations. 

"Tho book contains nearly GOO pages of valuable matter, which 
reflects great credit on its authori and, owing to its practical details, the 
result of deep scientific roseareh, deserves a place In the library of medical, 
veterinary, and non-professionnl renders." — tSeld. 

“ TJio book furnislies at once the bane and the antidote, as the 
j drawini's show the horse not only sutruring from every kind of disease, but 
! in the diflorent st.igcs of it, wliilo the alpliabotieal summary ut the end gives 
the cause, symptoms and treiituient of each.”— //tiMirated London Seat, 

Mayhew (Edward) Illustrated Horse Management. 

Containing descriptive remarks upon .Anatomy, Me.iicine, 
Shoeing, Teeth, Food, Vices. Stables ; likewise a plain account 
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of the situation, nature, and value of the various points ; 
together with comments on grooms, dealers, breeders, breakers, 
and trainers ; Etnbellishcd with more than 400 engravings 
from original designs made expressly for this work. By E. 
Mavhew. a new Edition, revised and improved by J. 1. 
Lupton. M.R.C.V.S. 8vo. 12s. 

Contents. — The body of the horse anatomically considered. 
Phtsic. — The mode of administering it, and minor operations. 
Shoeing. — Its origin, its uses, and its varieties. The Teeth. 

— Their natural growth, and the abuses to which they are liable. 

Food. — The fittest time for feeding, and the kind of food 
which the horse naturally consumes. The evils which are 
occasioned by modem stables. The faults inseparable from 
stables. The so-called “ incapacitating vices,” which are the 
results of injury or of disease. Stables as they should bo. 
Geoohs. — Their prejudices, their injuries, and their duties. 
Points. — ^'Pheir relative importance and where to look for their 
development. Breeding. — Its inconsistencies and its disap- i, 
pointments. Bueakihg and Training. — Their errors and 
their results. 

Mayhew (Henry) German Life and Manners. 

As seen in Baxony. With an account of Town Life — Village 
Life — Fashionable Life— Married Life — School and University 
Life, &o. Illustrated with Songs and Pictures of the Student 
Customs at the University of Jena. By Henry Mayhew, 

2 vols., 8vo., with numerous illustrations. IBs. 

A Popular Edition of the above. With illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 
“I'nll of original thought and ohsorvation, and may be studied with pro- 
fit by both G-crman and English — especially by the Germaa." AihentBum, 

McCosh (J.) Advice to Officers in India. 

By John McCobh, M.D. Post 8vo. 8 b. 

Meadow (T.) Motes on China. 

Desultory Notes on the Government and People of China and 
on the Chinese Language. By T. T. Meadows. 8vo. 9s. 
Menzies (S.) Turkey Old and Mew : Historical, Geographical, 
and Statistical. By Sothebeand Mi'.nzies. With Map and 
numerous Illustrations. 2 vols,, 8vo. 328. 

Military Works — chiefly issued hy the Government. 

Field Exercises and Evolutions of Infantry. Pocket edition. Is. 
Queen’s Regulations and Orders for the Army. Corrected to 
1874. 8to. 8b. fid. Interleaved, Ss. fid. Pocket Edition, Is. 
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Musketry Begulations, as used at Hythe. Is. 

Dress Begulations for the Army. (Heprintiag.) 

Infantry Sword Exercise. 1875. 6d. 

Infantry Bugle Sounds. 6d. 

Handbook of Battalion Drill. By Lieut. H. G. Slack Qb. ; 
or vrith Company Drill, 2s. 6d. 

Handbook of Brigade Drill. By Lieut. H. C. Slack. 3s. 

Bed Book for Sergeants. By William Bbigbt, Colour- 
Sergeant, 37tb Mid^esex B.Y. Is. 

Handbook of Company Drill ; also of Skirmishing, Battalion, 
and Shelter Trench Drill. By Ideut. Chableb Slack. Is. 

Elementary and Battalion Drill. Condensed and Illustrated, 
together with duties of Company Officers, Markers, &o., in Batta- 
lion. By C.aptiiin Maltok. 2b. 6d. 

C.a\*alrT Begulations. For tlio Instruction, Formations, and 
MoTomonts of Cavalry. Boyal Svo. 4s. 6d. 

Manual of Artillery F..\eiiciises. 1878. Svo. 58. 

Mann.al of Field Artillery Exercises. 1877. 3s. 

Standing Onlers for Royal Artillery. Svo, 3s. 

Principles and PnuMioe of ^lodern Artillery. By Lt.-Col. C. 
H. OwEX, R.A. Svo. Illustrated. 16s. 

Artillerists Manual and British Soldiers’ Compendium. By 
Major F. A. GsErnTUS, 11th Edition. 5s. 

Compendium of Anillery Exercises — Smooth Bore, Fieli aaf 
Garrison Artillerr for Eeserve Forces. Ev Captain J. IL MrEsnsE. 
3*. Gd. 

Principles of Gcnneiy- By John T. Htle. M A_ Ilz- ■ — r- 
fessor cf Fcrdfsition and ArtiHsry, Bora! rn-iir 
Addisrombe. Second e^icn, revinc tnd - rr- . - 

Thtef and Cnts. and r^ctogrEpb cf Am.m-nrx SnyCSrn 
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Treatise on Military Surveying; including Sketching in the 
Field, Plan-Drawing, Levelling, Military Fcconnaissance, &e. By 
Liciit.-Col. Basil Jackson, late of the Boyal StalT Corps. The 
Fifth Edition. 8vo. Illustrated by Plans, &xi. 14s. 

Instruction in Military Engineering. Vol, 1., Part III. 4s. 

Elementary Principles of Fortification. A Text-Book for 
Military Examinations. By J. T. Hyde, M.A. Boyal 8ro. With 
numerous Plana and Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 

Military Train Manual. Is. 

The Sappers’ ^lanual. Compiled for the use of Engineer 
Volunteer Corps. By Col. W. A. Fbankland, E.E. With 
numerous Illustrations. 2s. 

Ammunition. A descriptive treatise, on the different Projectiles 
Charges, Fuzes, Boclcets, &c., at present in use for Land and Sea 
Serviee, and on other w'ar stores manufactured in the Boyal 
Laboratory. 6s. 

Hand-book on the Manufacture and Proof of Gunpowder, as 

carried on at the Boyal Gunpowder Factory, Waltham Abbey, Ss. 

Regulations for the Training of Troops for service in the Field ■ 
and for the conduct of Peace Manoeuvres. 2 b. 

Hand-book Dictionary for the Militia and Volunteer Services, 
Containing a variety of useful information, Alphabetically arranged. 
Pocket size, 3s. 6d. j by post, 3s. 8d. 

Gymnastic Exercises, System of Fencing, and Exercises for 

the Begulation Clubs. In one volume. Crown 8vo. 1877. 28. 

Army Equipment. Prepai'ed at the Topographical and 
Statistical Department, War Office. By CoL Sir Hekby Jaueb, 
B.E., F.B.S., &o., Director. 

Pabt. 1. — Cavalry. Compiled by Lieut. H. M, Hozieb, 2nd Life 
Guards, Boyal 8vo. 4s. 

Pabt 4 . — Military Train. Compiled by Lieut. H. M. ifoziEB, 
2nd Life Guards. Boyal 8vo. 2 b. 6d. 

Past 5. — Infantry. Compiled by Capt. F. Mabtin Petbie. 

Boyal 8vo. With Plates. 6s. 

Pabt 6. — CommUsariat. Compiled by Lieut, H. M. Hozieb, 2nd 
Life Guards. Boyal 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Pabt 7 . — Hospital Service. Compiled by Capr. Majitin Petbie 
Boyal 8vo. With Plates. 6s. 

Text-Book on the Theory and Motion of Projectiles ; the His- 
tory, Manufacture, and Explosive Force of Gunpowder; the Histoiy 
of Small Arms. For Officers sent to School of Musketry. Is. 6d. 

Notes on Ammunition. 4th Edition. 1877. ‘Js, fid. 
Regulations and Instructions for Encampments, fid. 

Rules for the Conduct of the War Game. Ss. 
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Medical n'T'ilatinnj; for the Army, Iijstrurlions for tlio Army, 
C''nij>ri»5n? dntir* of Ofisrrr*, Atlentinnf*. nric! ytsrff, Ar. 1«. G»). 

ntid lu'truciiojix, for fliiiflrmre of 
OKi**,-* of I’urvrtor*' Dqisrtnionl of tl»* Army, 3». 

Pri.'id Vj«';ilui1ary nf Store- in HcrMtij'-stys Service. 4s. 


T* tti-p ‘ft of SieJ. jiti 1 Wound* I Troojis, |{y Mit. Lonojiock r**:-. 

Precedent*, in Milii/in* liy Lt-C**!.. W. JIor.vjH. hxo. HHf. 

I'r.tciic'- of fourl— Marti il, hy II*Ji on A- Lotto. >*vo SGs. 

Munnal *'f Military l.'.v, Kor ail niiik- '-f tlic Army, Miiitia, 
rr. 5 Vcleetf-r Uy Olonr! .f. K. I’lrott, eu'I .1, I*. Cot/, 

urn, Ti.in! r.nii IMition. ,ire. !jt. 

.'-{ j.li '.iMc ti» the Iv-iroj- tiii Otli' er in India. Con- 
ts';-::'- Siair (V*-, K'l!'"*. Stsf; >'.Vnnf-«, O Furlo'Jj:!) ei:d 

Hri:rer '-r;t tV.-utitiva*, Ac. l!y firottor. Ji. OjCiii:*r.'i, Iste 
>!u;t-!rj ?c-jv*-r;, Ir.'ln Oi** ec. 1 »o!., {<»*t 6ro, 7f- OJ, 
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Miiitnry SIcntdics. l\y SinLABOKi.iK» Wiiaxau,. Postftvo. Os. j 

Military Life of Iho Diilco of Wellington. Tiy .Tackso.n and { 
Scott. 2 Tolg. 8ro. JInps, Flnng, 4c. 12s. 

Single Stick Exercise of the Alderbliot Gymnn.siun). Crf. 

Treatise on ^lilitnry Carriages, and other ^Manufactures of the i 
Boynl Cnrringo Department. Cg. 

Steppe Campaign Lectures. 2s. 

Manual of Instructions for Army Surgeons. Is. 

Ileguhitions for .Army Hospital Corps, Od. 

Manual of Instructions for Kon-Commissioned Ofllccrs, Army 
Ilogpitnl Corps. 2g. 

Handbook for Militarv Artificers. 3s. i 

Instructions for the u.se of Auxiliniy- Cavnliy. 2s. Od. j 

Equipment llcgulations for the Army. 5s. Od. j 

Statute Law relating to the Army. Is. 3d. j 

Regulations for Commissariat and Ordnance Department 2s. | 

Regulations for the Commissariat Department. Is. Od. 
Regulations for the Ordjiance Department. Is. Cd. 

Artillerist’s Handbook of Reference for the use of the Royal ! 

ond Jteserro Artillery, bj Wiix and Daxtox. 5s. 

An Essay on the Principles and Construction of Military 
Bridges, by Sin nowAim Dorcus. 1853. 15s. 

t 
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Mill’s History of Britisli India, 

With Notes and Continuation. By H. H. Wilson. 0 vols. 
cr. 8 VO. £2 lOs.^ 

Mitclimson (A. W.) The Expiring Continent; AHarrative 
of Travel in Senegambia, with Observations on Native 
Character; Present Condition and Future Prospects of Africa 
and Colonisation. By Alex. Will. Mitchinson. With 
Sixteen full-page Illustrations and Map. 8vo. Ifis. 

Mitford (Maj. H. C. W.) To Cauhnl with the Cavalry 
Brigade. A Narrative of Pereonal Experiences with the 
Force under General Sir F. S. Roberts, G.C.B. W’ith hlap 
and Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. By Major R. 
C. W. Mitfokd, 14th Bengal Lancers. 8vo. Second Edition. 
9s. 
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Muller’s (Max) Eig-Veda-SauMta. 

Tbe Sacred Hymns of the Brahmins ; together with the 
Commentary of Sayanacharya. Published under the Patron- 
age of the Eight Honourable the Secretary of State for India in 
Council. 6 vols., 4to. £2 10s. per volume. 

Mysteries of the Vatican ; 

Or Crimes of the Papacy. From the German of Dr. Theodore 
Greisengeh. 2 Vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

Nicholson (Capt. H. W.) From Sword to Share ; or a Fortune 
in Five Years at Hawaii. 

By Captain H. Whalley Nicholson. Crown 8vo. With 
Map and Photographs. 12s. 6d, 

Nirgis and Bisiuillah. 

Nirgis; a Tale of the Indian Mutiny, from the Diary of a 
Slave Girl : and Bismillah ; or. Happy Days in Cashmere. 
By Harz Allard. Post 8vo. 1 Os. 6d. 

Norris-Newman (G. L.) Li Zululand with the British, 
throughout the War of 1879. By Charles L.. Norris- 
Newman, Special Correspondent of the London “ Standard,” 
Cape Town “ Standard and Mail,’’ and tbe “ Times ” of Natal. 
With Plans and Four Portraits. 8vo. 16s. 

Notes on the North 'Western Provinces ot India. 

By a District Officer. 2nd Edition. Post 8vo., cloth. 5s. 

Contests. — Area aud Population. — Soils. — Crops. — Irriga- 
tion. — Eent. — Kates. — Land Tenures. 

O’Bonoghue (Mrs. F.) Ladies on Horseback. 

Learning, Park Riding, and Hunting. With Notes upon Cos- 
tume, and numerous Anecdotes. By Mi-s. Power O’Donoghce, 
Authoress of •* The Knave of Clubs,” “ Horees and Horeemen,” 
“Grandfather's Hunter,’’ “One in Ten 'I'housand,” A’c. &c. 
Cr. 8vo. With Portrait, os. 

Oldfield (H. A.) Sketches from Nipal,B[istorical and Descrip- 
tive ; with Anecdotes of the Court Lite aud Wild Sports of the 
Country in the time of Maharaja Jang Bahadur, G.C.B. ; to 
which is added an Essay on Nipalese Buddhism, and Dlustra- 
tions of Religious Monuments, Architecture, and Scenery, 
from the Author’s own Drawings. By the late Henry Ah- 
BEOSE Oldfield, M.D., of H. M.’s Indian Army, many years 
Resident at Khatmandu. Two vols. 8vo. Stis. 

Oshome (Mrs. W.) Pilgrimage to Mecca (A). 

By the Nawab Sikaudar Begum of Bhopal. Translated from 
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the Original Urdu. By Mns. Wit.T.ouonnY Osboiint,. Followed 
hy n Skoteh of the History of Hhofial. By Col. Wii.MiCGiinT' 
OsiutiiM;. G.B. With Photogmiihs, iiiul dedic.n(cil,hy permis- 
sion, to llr.ii Ma.ikstv. Qokkj; Vic-rnutA. Post .‘‘vo, £1. Is. 
This is n Infilily importnnt book, not only for il« lit»Tiity merit, nn»l Ibe 
informntion it contnin!<, but nbo from tbu fnet of its bcini; tbc Tint work 
written by tin Iiulinn Indy, r.nd that Indy n Queen. 

Owen (Sidney) India on the Eve of the British Conquest. 

A Historical Bliclch. By Sidsky Owks. M.A. P, coder in 
Indian Law and History in lito University of Oxford. 
Formerly Professor of Ilistoiv in the Filphinstono College. 
Bombay. Post Hvo Ks. 

Oxenham (Rev. H. N.) Catholic Eschatology and TTniver- 
salism. .An Essay on the Doctrine of Future Retribution. 
Sceiind Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 7s. (Id. 
Oxenham (Rev. H. R.) Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement. 
An Historical Inquiry into its Devclopinettl in tbe Church, with 
an Introduction on the Principle of Theological Development. 
By H. HcTcoMnn O.xbkiiam, M.A. Hrd Edit, and Enlarged, 
tlvo 14 s. 

“ It is one of the ablest and probably one of tbc most charmingly 
written treatises on tbc subject which eii^ts in our iancaage.” — T’/met. 

Oxenham (E. E.) The First Age of Christianity and the Church. 
By .lolm Ignatius Dolliiiger, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Munich, d-c., Ac. Translated 
from the Gerinan bv Henry 'Kincombe O.xenhara, M.A., late 
Scholar of Buliol College, O.vford. Third Edition. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. 1 8s 

Ozanam’s (A, F.) Civilisation in the Fifth Century. From 
the French. By The Hon. A, C. Glys. 2 Vols., post 8vo. 
21s 

Fehody (Charles) Anthers at Work, 

Francis Jeffrey — Sir Waller Scott — Robert Burns — Charles 
Lamb — R. B. Sheridan — Sydney Smith — jMncaulay — Byron 
AVordsworth — Tom Moore — Sir James Mackintosh. PostSvo. 
lOs. lid. 

Felly (Sir Lewis). The Miracle Flay of Hasan and Husain. 
Collected from Oral Tradition by Colonel Sir Lewis Pellt, 
K.C.B.,> K.O.S.I., formerly serving in Persia as Secretary 
of Legation, and Political Resident in the Persian Gulf. 
Revised, with Explanatory Notes, by Ajithub N. "Woi,- 
I.ASTON, H.M. Indian (Home) Service, Traimlator of Anwar- 
i-Suhaili, «&;c. 2 Vols. royal 8vo. 32s. 
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Pincott (F.) Analytical Index to Sir John Kaye’s History 
of ilie Sepoy War, nnd Col. G. B. Mallbson’s History 
of tlie Indian Mutiny. (Combined in one volume.) By 
Frederic Pixcorr, M.B.A.S. 8vo. 10s. Cd. 

Fipbn and Collier’s Manual of Military Law. 

By Colonel J. K. Pipox, and J. F. Collier, Esq., of the 
Inner Temide, Barrister-at-Law. 5s. 

Pollock (Field Marshal Sir George) Life & Correspondence. 

By C. H. Low. 8vo. With portrait. 18s. 

Pope (G. IT.) Text-book of Indian History ; with Geogra- 
jihical Koles, Genealogical Tables, Examination Questions, 
and Chronological, Biographical, Geograjihical, and General 
indexes. For the use of Schools, Colleges, and Private Stu- 
dents. By the Bcv. G. U. Pope. D D , Principal of Bishop 
Cotton’s Grammar School and College, Bangalore ; Fellow of 
the Madras University. ’I'hird Edition, thoroughly revised. 
Fcap. 4to. 12s. 

Practice of Courts Martial. 

By Hough & Long. 8vo. London. 1825. 25s. 

Prichard’s Chronicles of Budgepore, &c. 

Or Sketches of Life in Upper India. 2 Vols., Foolscap 8vo. 12s. 

Prinsep (H. T.) Historical Hesults. 

Dcducible from Hecent Discoveries in .^ffghanistan. By H. 
T Prinsep. 8vo. Lond. 1844. 15s. 

Prinsep (H. T.) Tibet, Tartary, and Mongolia. 

By Uenry T. Prinsep. Esq. Second edition. Post 8vo. 5s. 

Prinsep (H.T.) Poltiical and Military Transactions in India. 

2 Vols. 8vo. London, 1825. ISs. 

Raverty (Major H. G.) The Pus'hto Manual; comprising a 
Condensed Grammar, with Idiomatic Phrases, Exercises and 
Dialogues, nnd Vocabulary. By Major H. G SAVi-jirr, 
Bombay Army, Retired List. Fcap. Ss. 

Richards (Major W. H.) Military Surveying, &o. 

12s. (See page 22.) 

Rowe (R.) Picked up in the Streets ; or. Struggles for Life 
among the London Poor. By Richard Rowe, “ Good Words ” 
■Commissioner, Author of ‘‘Jack Adoat and Ashore,” &o 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 6s. 
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• Eumsey (Almaric) Moohummudan Law of Inheritance, and 
Rights and Relations affecting it, Sunni Doctrine, Com- 
prising, together with much collateral information, the sub- 
stance, greatly expanded, of the author’s “ Chart of Family 
Inheritance.” By Aluario Rumsev, of Lincoln’s Inn, Bar- 
rister-at-Law, Professor of Indian Jurisprudence at King’s 
College, London. Author of “ A Chart of Hindu Family 
Inheritance.” -8vo. 12s. 

Rumsey (Almaric) A Chart of Hindu Family Inheritance. 

Second Edition, much enlarged. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Sachau (Dr, C. Ed.) The Chronology of Ancient Hations. An 
English Version of the Arabic Text of the Athar-ut Bakiya of 
Albtrum, or “ Vestiges of the Past.” Collected and reduced 
to writing by the Author in a.h. 390-1, a.d. 1,000. Trans- 
lated and Edited, with Notes and Index, by Dr. C. Edward 
Sachau, Professor in the Roj'al University of Berlin. Pub- 
lished for the Oriental Translation Fund of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Royal 8vo. 42s. 

Sanderson (G. P.) Thirteen Years among the Wild 
Beasts of India; their Haunts and Habits, from Personal 
Observation; with an account of the Modes of Capturing and 
Taming Wild Elephants. By G. P. Sanderson, Officer in 
Charge of the Government Elephant Eeddahs at Mysore. 
With 21 full page Illustmtions and three Maps. Second 
Edition. Fcp. 4to. £1 ds. 

Sewell (E.) Analytical History of India. 

From the earliest times to the Abolition of the East India 
Company in 1858. By Robert Sewell, Madras Civil Service. 
Post 8vo. 8s. 

**♦ • The object of this work is to supply the want which has 
been felt by students for a condensed outline of Indian History 
which would serve at once to recall the memory and guide the 
eye, while at the same time it has been attempted to render it 
interesting to the general reader by preserving a medium 
between a bare analysis and a complete liistory 

Shadow of a Life (The) A Girl’s Story. 

By Beryl Hope. 3 vols., post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Sherer (J. W.) The Coiijuror’s Daughter. 

A Tale. By J. W. Sherer, C.S.I. With Illustrations by 
Alf. T. Elwes and J. Jellicoe. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
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j Shcrtr fJ. W.) Who is MnryT 

j A ! Novel, in «in» \'uliniie. IJv J. W. SHi:ni;n, Esq,, 

I lOf. «nK 

Signor Monaldlni's Kicce, 

- A Noxr! t‘f lt.ili.ili J.lfe. .‘> 10 , tls, 

i 

; Simpson <H. T.i Arrhrrologin Adelensis; or tiHistoryof the 
! P,sri>i)j t.j .•\(lel, in fin* West Eiiliiig of yorkshin’, J3<,'ing 
nsi iiH ntid IVeffent As-iiieiatious, 

ATi-}i:<'<il<i;rj‘V«l, To|>-»;;r.i|ilii<M}, jind .S"ri|ttnm!. JJy 31 i:ni:y 
Tkaii.j. SjMr/io,*;, bte li-etor ol A«lel. VVilh nu- 
tn- TiiiS'' i !<'hi}ii:.>i liy W. Ixovn l*j:t;'ir.i-os. Poy. 8vo, 218. 

Solymos (B,) Dcrtrt Life. Rccollcction.s of nn Expedition 

; jji lii'- .‘' •li'lftfi. Jly II, (JJ. !■.. l‘'AU;ii.Mii;tiuj. Civil 

JvijL'inrfr. •'SO, I.''*. 

i ^ 

'* SiAfling (K. H.) Indi.An Criminal Law and Procedure. 

• ‘1 Im.l r ••*. See I'.ige J-l, 

* Sucle t A.) Law and Customs of Hindu Castes. 

i Ui Ai.tiM'i! ,'Sjir.i.r.. l»<'y.-il ■*•»•», ri. Is. (See page IS.) 

; Stent (0. C.) Entombed Alive, 

i .^114 1 tier r,)t<i ll-iUuds ( l-‘n*in the Chinese.) lly 

1 tiinr.-.r, t'Ai.jiJi .''iJ:s7. M.lt A.S., «>f the Chiin-e linperini 

j Msiititije t'li'l'MJis J^rnUe. «<ithi>r Ilf Chinese aiiil IJiiglish 

j '■ ('lilt!' ftjitl JCiif*h‘h IVel.cl Uictteiiurj-,’*** Tho 

,1.-..5r t;h:.i l> i.' A .', i.'jiinii Htc». With four lllustnitions. fis. 

; Stothnrd (it T.) The A B C of Art. 

; P'jiiiJ n M'-t' in «if ih-hii'-.’itiiig fitrtns ntid iihjifls in nature tic- 
I rf":i»y Ji-; llu" nti.'iium> tm «<l n drmtghtMU.in. IJyK<iiu:nT T. 
I .‘•;\t7i!Ar.i». I'.S , htu- li.l».,'s..\, I'Vap. I.s. 

i Strange's (Sir T.) Hindu Law. 

I •«’ Voi^. Jho’.il v'ts. (.See page 13.; 

I Swinnerton (Bcv. C.) The Afghan War. Gough's Action at 
i l'«t!»-h:ih.nl Hy the Itev. C. Swihsi.jnus, Cinqiiuiii in tho 
I'nM with the I’lp't I)ivj.si«»ii, Pe«li:iwur Vnlley Field I'orcc. 
With I'VoniJspii e<* and Two Phins. Crown 8 vo. fis. 

Tayler (W.) Thirty-eight Years in India, from Juganatli to 
to ih'- Hnii.’tliMa .Mountains, lly Wiixiam TAVi.i:it, Esq., 
Hi tired i{.C..S., lute Conitnissioncr of i’atiin. 

Contains a nn-moir of tho life of Mr. William Tayler, from 
182'd to IMJ?-— iluriiiK the Uovernim-'m of eight Governors 
General — from Lord William Hentinclc to Lord Lawrence, 
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comprising numerous, incidents and adventures, official, per- 
boijul, tragic, and comic, “ from grave to gay, from lively to 
severe *' througiiout tlmt period. The first volume contains 
a hundred illustrations, reproduced hy Mr. Tayler himself, 
from original sketclies taken by him on the spot, in Bengal, 
JJehar, N.W. Provinces,' Duijceling, Nipal, and , Simla. 
Vol. 1. 25s. 

Thomson’s Lunar and Horary Tables. 

For JSew and Concise Methods of Performing the Calculations 
necessary for ascertaining the Longitude hy Lunar Observa- 
tions, or Chronometers ; with directions for acquiring a luiow- 
ledge of the Principal Fixed Stars and finding the Latitude of 
them. By Daviu Thomson. Si.xty-fifth edit. Royal Rvo JOs. 

Thornton (P. M.) Foreign Secretaries of the Nineteenth 

Century. By Peucy M. THon.vri».s. 

Coniuins — Memoirs of Lord Grenville, Lord Hawkosbury, 
Lord iiarrowby, Lord Mulgrave, 0. J. Fo.v, Lord Howick, 
George Oattuiug, Lord Bathurst, Lord "Wellesley (together 
with estimate of his Indian Rule by Col. G. B. Mulleson, ' 
C.S.Ij), Lord Castlereagh, Lord Dudley, Lord Aberdeen, and 
Lord Palmerston. Also, Extracts frem Lord Bexley’s Papers, 
including lithographed letters of Lords Castlereagh and Can- 
ning, wiiich, bouriug on important points of public policy, 
have never yet been published ; together with other important 
information culled Irom private and other sources. With 
Ten Portraits, and a View shewing Interior of the old House 
of Lords. 2 vols. 8vo. S2s. fid. ^Second Edition.) 

Thornton’s Gazetteer of India. 

Compiled chielly from the records at the India Office. By 
EmvAnu Tuoustow. 1 vol., bvo., pp. J016. With Map. 21 b. 

%* The chief objects in view in compilintj this Gazetteer are : — 
let. To Jlx the re/alive position of the various cities, towns, and villages 
with as much precision as possible, and to exhibit with the greatest 
practicable brevilg all t/iat is known re^'pecting them ; and 
indlg. To note the various countries, pruvinves, or territorial divisions, and 
to describe the phgsieal characteristics of each, together with their 
statistical, social, and poliiieal circumstances. 

To these are added minute descriptions of the principal rivers 
and chains of mountains; thus presenting to the reader, within a brief com- 
pass, a mass ofinformation which cannot otherwise be obtained, except from 
a muUipticUg of volumes and manuscript records. 

The Library Edition. 

4 vols., bvo. Notes, Marginal References, and Map. £2 16 b. 
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Thornton (E.) Gazetteer of the Pnnjanh, ASghanistan, &c 
Gazetteer of the Countries adjacent to India, on the north- 
west, includingScinde, Afghanistan, Beloochistan, thePunjaub, 
and the neighbouring States. By Edward Thornton, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo. £1 5s. 

Thornton’s History of India, 

The History of the British Empire in India, by Edward 
Thornton, Esq. Containing a Copious Glossary of Indian 
Terms, and a Complete Chronological Index of Events, to aid 
the Aspirant for Public Examinations, Third edition. 1 vol. 
8vo. With Map. 12s. 

%• The lAhrarif ^Edition of the above in 6 volumes, 8ro., may be 
had, price £2 8$. 

Thornton (T.) East India Galonlator. 

By T. Thornton. 8vo. London, 1823. I Os. 

Thornton (T.) History of the Pnnjanh, 

And of the Bise, Progress, and Present Condition of the 
Sikhs. By T. Thornton. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 8s. 

Tilley (H. A.) Japan, the Amoor and the Pacific. 

With notices of other Places, comprised in a Voyage of Circum- 
navigation in the Imperial Bussian Corvette Bynda, in 1858- 
1800. By Henry A. Tilley. Eight Illustrations. 8vo. 1 6s. 

Tod (Col. Jas,) Travels in Western India. 

Embracing a visit to the Sacred Mounts of the Jains, 
and the most Celebrated Shrines of Hindu Faith between 
Bajpootana and the Indus, with an account of the Ancient 
City of Nehrwalla, • By the late Lieut.-Col. James Tod, 
Illustrations. Boyal 4to. £3 3s. 

This is a companion volume to Colonel TocTs Bajasthan, 

Trimen (Gapt. H.) Eegiments of the British Army, 

Chronologically arranged. Showing their History, Services, 
Uniform, &c. By Captain B. Trimen, late 35th Begiment. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Trotter (L. J.) History of India. 

The History of the British Empire in India, from the 
Appointment of Lord Hardinge to the Death of Lord Canning 
(1844 to 1862). By Captain Lionel James Trotter, late 
Bengal Fusiliers. 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. each. 

Trotter (I. J.) lord lawrence. 

A Sketch of his Career. Fcap. Is. 6d. 
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Trotter (L. J.) Warren Hastings, a Biography. 

Bj Captain Lionel James Tboiteb, Bengal H. P., author 
of a “ History of India,” “ Studies in Biography,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 0s. 

Underwood (A. S.) 'Surgery for Dental Students. 

By Abthub S. Unberwood, M.E.C.S., L.D.S.E., Assistant 
Surgeon.to the Dental Hospital of London. 5s. 

Vamhery (A!) Sketches of Central Asia. 

Additional Chapters on My Travels and Adventiures, and of the 
Ethnology of Central Asia. By Armenius Vamhery. 8vo. 16s. 
“ A valuable guide on almost untrodden ground.” — AihetuBum. 

Victoria Gross (The) An Official Chronicle of Deeds of Per- 
sonal Valour achieved in the presence of the Enemy during 
the Crimean and Baltic Campaigns and the Indian, Chinese, 
New Zealand, and Afiican Wars. Erom the Institution of the 
Order in 1856 to 1880. Edited by Hobebx W. O’Bxbnb. 
Crown 8vo. With Plate. 5s. • 

Waring (E. J.) Pharmacopoeia of India. 

By Edward John Waring, M.I)„ &c. 8vo. 6s. (See page 2.) 

Watson (M.) Money. 

By Jules Tardieu. Translated from the' French by Mar- 
garet Watson. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Watson (Dr. J. P.) and J. W. Eaye, Baces and Tribes of 
Hindostan. The People of India. A series of Photographic 
Illustrations of the Baces and Tribes of Hindustan. Prepared 
under the Authority of the Government of India, by J. Fobbes 
Watson, and John Williah Kate. The Work contains 
about 450 Photographs on mounts, in Eight Volumes, super 
royal 4to. £2. 5s. per vplume. 

Webb (Dr. A.) Pathologia Indica. 

Based upon Morbid Specimens from all parts of the Indian 
Empire. By Allan Webb, B.M,S. Second Edit. 8vo. 14s. 

Wellesley’s Despatches. 

The Despatches, Minutes, and Correspondence of the Marquis 
Wellesley, K.G., during his Administration in India. 5 vols. 
8vo. With Portrait, Map, &c. £6. 10s. 

SChis work should he perused hy all who proceed to India in the 
Civil Services. ■ . 

Wellington in India. 

Military History of the Duke of Wellington in India. Is. 
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Wilberforce (E.) Franz Schubert. 

A Alusicnl Biography, from the German of JDr. Heinrich 
Krcisic von Hollborn. By Edward Wilberforce, Esq., 
Autlior of “Social Life in Munich.*' Post 8vo. Cs. 

Wilk’s South of India. 

3 vols. 4 to. i;5. Os. 

Wilkins (W. BT.) Visual Art ; or Nature through the Healthy Eye. 
Witli some remarks on Originality and Free Trade, Artistic 
Copyright, and Durability. By Wm. Noy Wilkins, Author of 
“Art Impressions of Dresden," Ac. 8vo. 6s. 

Williams (F.) lives of the English Cardinals. 

The Lives of the English Cardinals, from Nicholas Break- 
spcarc (Pope Adrien IV.) to Thomas Wolsey, Cardinal Legate. 
With Historical Notices of the Pupal Court. By Folkestone 
Williams. 2 vols., 8vo. 14s. 

Williams (F.) Life, &c,, of Sishop Atterbury, 

The Memoir and Correspondence of Fitmcis Atterbury, Bishop 
of llochcstcr, with his distinguished contemporaries. Compiled 
chiefly from the Atterbury and Stuart Papere. By Folkestone 
Williams, Author of “Lives of the English Cardinals," &c., 
2 vols. 8 VO. 14s. 

Williams (Monier) Indian Wisdom. 

Or Examples of the Beligious, Philosophical and Ethical 
Doctrines of ilie Hindus. With a brief History of the Chief 
Dcparlmonls of Sanscrit Literature, and some account of the 
Past and Present Condition of Indio, Moral and Intellectual. 
By iMonier Williams, hi .A., Bodeu Professor of Sanscrit in 
in the University of 0.\ford. Third Edition. 8vo. 15s. 

Wilson(H.H.) Glossa^ of Judicial and Kevenue Terms, and of 
useful Words occurring iu Oiheial Documents relating to the 
Administration of the Government of British India. From the 
Arabic, Persian, Hindustani, Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengali, Uriya, 
Mamthi, Guzarathi, Telugu, Kamata, Tamil, Malayalam, and 
other Languages. Compiled and published under the autho- 
rity of the Hon. the Court of Directora of the E. I. Company. 
4to., cloth. ^1 10s. 

White (S. D.) Indian Heminiscences, 

By Colonel S. Dewe' White, late Bengal Staff Corps. 8vo. 
With 10 Photographs. 14s. 
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Wollaston (Artlmr IT.) Anwari Snhaili, or Lights of Canopus 
Commonly known as Ivalilab and Damnah, being an adaptation 
of the Fables of Bidpai. Translated from the Persian. Royal 
8vo., 42s.; also in royal 4to., with illuminated borders, de- 
signed specially for the work, cloth, extra gilt. £3 ISs. 6d. 

Wollaston (Arthur IT.) Elementary Indian Reader 

Designed for the use of Students in the Anglo- Vernacular 
Schools in India. Fcap. Is. 

Woolrych (Seqeant W. H.) 

Lives of Eminent Seqeants-at-Ijaw of the English Bar. By 
Humphry W. Woolrych, Segeant-at-Law. 2 vols. 8Vo. 'SOs. 

Wranall (Sir L., Bart.) Caroline Matilda. 

Queen of Denmark, Sister of George 3rd. From Family and 
State Papers. By Sir Lasoelles Wraxall, Bart. 3 vols., 8vo. 
188. 

Young (J. R.) Course of Mathematics. 

A Course of Elementary Mathematics for the use of candidates 
for admission into either of the Military Colleges; of appli- 
cants for appointments in the Home or Indian Civil Services ; 
and of mathematical students generally. By Professor J. R. 
Young. In one closely-printed volume. 8vo., pp. 648. 128. 

“ In the TTork before ns he has digested a complete Elementary 
Course, by aid of his long experience as a teacher and writer ; and he has 
produced a very useful book. Mr. Young has not allowed his own taste 
to rule the distribution, but has adjusted his parts with the skill of a 
veteran.” — Aihenaum. 


Worics in the Press. 

The History op India, as told by its own Historians; 
the Local Muhammadan Dynasties. Vol. L Guzerat. By 
John Dowson, M.R.A.S., late Professor of the Stan 
College. Forming a Sequel in two or more Tolumes to 
Sir H. M. Elliott’s Original work on the Muhammadan 
period of the History of India ; already edited, annotated, 
. and amplified by the same Author. Published under the 
Patronage of H.M.’s Secretary of State for India. 

An Integral Calculus. Simplified for Schools. By W. 
P. Lynam, Indian Public Works Department. 
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The Militaet Histoby op the Madras Ewginebrs ahd 
Pioneers. By Major H. M. Vibart, Royal (late Madras) 
Engriooers. 2 vols. witli numerous Maps and Plans. Vol. I. 
8to. 82s. 

The Need op Reform in Parliament to Clear the 
Block op Public Business. By W. T. McCuUagli 
Torrens, M.P. 

Diplomatic Study op the Crimean War. Translated 
from tbo original ns published by the Russian Eoreign 
OfBrc. 2 vols. 

On and Off Duty; being Leaves from an Officer’s Note 
Boole. P.art I. — Turania; Part 11. — ^Lemuria; Part LEI. 
— Columbia. By Cajitain S. P. Oliver. Crown 8vo. 

Illusti-ated. 

History op Shorthand. With an analysis and review of 
its present condition and prospects at Home and Abroad. 
By Thomas Anderson, Parliamentary Reporter. 

Prairie and Forest. A description of the Came of North 
America, with Personal Adventures in its Pursuit. By 
Parker Gillmore (Ubique). 

Egypt, Ancient and Modern: Physical, Political and 
Strategic.al ; together with an Account of its Engineering 
Capabilities and Agricultural Resources. By CrifiBn W. 
Vyse, P.R.G.S., A.M.I.C.B., F.G.S., M.R.A.S. 

AshI: Pyee, the Superior Country; or the great attrac- 
tions of Burma to British Enterprise .and Commerce. By 
Col. W. P. B. Laurie, Author of “ Our Burmese Wars 
and Relations with Burma.” 

The Plays and Poems op Charles Dickens. Collected 
and Edited by Richard Herne Shepherd. 2 vols. 

The English in India. New Sketches. By E. de Valbezen, 
late Consul General at Calcutta, Minister Plehipotentiary. 
Tnanslated from the French, with the Author’s permission, 
by a Diplomat. 

Pioneering in the far East, and Journeys to Cali- 
fornia IN 1849, AND TO THE White Sea IN 1878. By 
Ludwig Vemer Helmes. With Illustrations from original 
Sketches and Photographs. 
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On Boabd a .Union Steamer. By Captain S. P. Oliver. 

Shadows op the Past. By Jessie Sale Lloyd, Authoress 
of “ Ruth Everingham,” “ The Silent Shadow,” &c. 

An Illustrated Edition op Twentt-one Dats in India. 
Being the Tour of Sir Ali Baba, K.O.B. By George 
Aherigh Mackay. 

Queer People- Prom the Swedish of “ Leah." By Albert 
Alborg. 2 vols. 

An Easy System of Calisthenics and Drilling. In- 
cluding Light Dumb-Bell and Indian Club Exercises. 
By T. A. McCarthy, Chief Instiuctor at Mr. Moss’s 
Gymnasium, Brighton. 

The Queen’s Speeches in Parliament. Edited By P. 
Sydney Ensor, Author of " Prom Nubia to Darfoor.” 

The Jesuits. A Complete History of public and private 
proceedings from the foundation of the Order to the 
present time. By Theodor Goussingcr. 

Reginald Barentyne, or Liberty TVirnouT Limit. A 
Tale of our Time. By Prcderick George Lee. With 
Portrait of the Author. 

Accented Pive-Pigurb Logarithms of the numbers 
from 1 to 99999 without Differences. Ari-anged and 
Accented by Lewis D’A. Jackson. 


Oriental Worlcs in the Press. 

A Hindi Manual. By Frederio Pinoott, M.R.A.S. 

An English- Arabic Dictionary and an Arabic - English 
Dictionary. By Dr. Steikgass. 

An English-Persian Dictionary. Compiled from Original 
Sources. By Arthur N.. Wollaston, M.R.A.S., Translator 
of the “ Anwar-i-Suhaili.” 

An English-Hindi Dictionary. By Frederic Pxkcoit, M.R.A.S. 

A Malay, Achinese, French, and English Vocabulary. 
Prepared by Dr. A. J. W. Bikkers. 

A Dictionary of Naval Terms, English and Hindustani. 
Por the use of Nautical Men trading to India, &c. By Rev. G. 
Small, Interpreter to the Strangers’ Home for Asiatics. 

Alif Laila, Ba-Zuban-i-Drdu (The Arabian Nights in Hindu- 
stani.) Roman Character. Edited by F. Pincoit, M.R.A.S. 
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A SELECTION PROM 

MKSSKS. ALLEN^S CATALOGUE 

OP BOOKS IN THE EASTERN LANGUAGES, &c. 


HINDUSTANI, HINDI, &o. 

f Dr. Forbes’s WorJl's are used as Class Soolv in the Colleges and Schools 

in India.'] 

Forbes’s Hindustnni-English Dictionary in tlie Peisinn Character, 
with the Hindi n-ords in Nngnri also; and an English Hindustani 
Dictionaty in tlio English Character; both in one volume. By Dou’- 
CAK Forbes, LL.D. Royal 8vo. d2s. 

Forbes's Hindustani-Englisb and English Hindustani Dictionary, 
in the English Chamctcr. Royal 8ro. 36s. 

Forbes's Smaller Dictionary, Hindustani and English, in the 
English diameter. 12s. 

Forbes's Hindustani Grammar, with Specimens of Writing in the 
Persian and Nngari Characters, Reading Lessons, and Vocabulary. 
Svo, 10s. Gd, 

Forbes’s Hindustani Manual, containing a Compendious Gram- 
mar, Esercises for Translation, Dialogues, and Vocabulary, in the 
Roman Character. Noir Edition, entirely revised. By J. T. Platts. 
ISnio. 3s. Gd. 

Forbes’s Bngh o Baliar, in the Persian Cbamctcr, with a complete 
Vocabulary. Royal Svo. 123 6d. 

Forbes's Bagh o Bahnr in English, with Explanatory Notes, 
illustrative of Eastern Character. Svo. 8s. 

Forbes's Bagb o Bahar, with Vocaby., English Character. 6s. 

Forbes’s Totn Knbani ; or, “ Tales of a Parrot,” in the Persian 
Character, with a complete Vocabulary. Royal Svo. 8s, 

Forbes's Bnital Pachisi ; or, ‘•Twenty-five Tales of a Demon,” 
in the Nagari Character, with a complete Vocabulary. Royal Svo. Ss. 

Forbes’s Ikbwanu s Safa; or, “Brothers of Purity,” in the 
Persian Character. Royal Svo. 12s. Gd. 

[jFbr the higher standard for militarg officer^ examinations!^ 

Forbes's Oriental Penmanship ; a Guide to Writing Hindustani 
in the Persian Character. 4to. Ss. 



iO W. H. Alt.rit & Co., 

Plfttts* Grammar of the Urdu or Hindustani-Language. 8vo. ISs. 

Eastwick (Edward B.) The Bagh-o-Bahar — ^literally translated 
inio English, with copious explanatory notes. 8ro. I Os. Cd. 

Small's (Rev. G.) Tola Kahani; or, “Tales of a Parrot.” Trans- j 
latcd into Englisli. 8ro. 8s. 

Platts' J. T., Baital Paclnsi ; translated into English. 8vo. 8s. \ 

Platts’ Ikhwanii S Safa; translated into English. 8vo. lOs. Od. | 

Hindustani Selections, with a Vocabulary of the Words. By 
Jamss E. BaIiUNTykk. Second Edition. 1845. 5s. 

Singhasan Buttisi'. Translated into Hindi from the Sanscrit. 

A New Edition. Revised, Correeted, and Accompanied with Copious 
Notes. By Sted Abdoolau. Royal 6ro. 123. 6d. 

Robertson's Hindustani Vocabulary. 3 b, 6d. 

Akhinki Hindi, translated into Urdu, with an Introduction and 
Notes. By Sran Abdoolau. Royal 8vo. 12s. Gd. | 

) Sakuntala. Translated into Hindi from the Bengali recension 
I of the Sanskrit. Critically edited, with grammatical, idiomatical, and | 

cxcgctical notes, by FnEOEnic Pikcott. 4to. 12s. Gd. | 

Principles of Persian Caligraphy. Illustrated by Lithographic ! 
Plates of the Ta*’lik Character, the one usually employed in writing I 
the Persian and the IlindustanL Prepared for the use of the Scottish ! 
Naval and ilflitary Academy by Jahes R. Baxlakixke. Second ; 
Edition. 4to. 3s. Gd. j 

SAHSCEIT. 

Haughton’s Sanscrit and Bengali Dictionary, in the Bengali 
Character, with Index, serving ns a reversed dictionary. 4to. 30s. j 

Williams’s English-Sanscrit Dictionary. 4to., cloth. £3. 3s. ( 

Williams’s Sanskrit^English Dictionary, 4to. £4 14s. 6d. 

Wilkin’s (Sir Charles) Sanscrit Grammar, 4to. 15s. 

Williams’s (Monier) Sanscrit Grammar, 8vo, 15s. 

Williams’s (Monier) Sanscrit Manual; to which is added; a 
Vocabulary, by A. E. Gough. 18mo. 7s. Gd- 

Gough’s (A, E.) Key to the Exercises in Williams’s Sanscrit 
hlanu^ 18mo. 4s. 

Williams’s (Monier) Sakuntala, with Literal English Translation 
of all the metrical Passages, Schemes of the htetres, and copious 
Critical and Explanatory Notes. Royal 8vo, 218, 

Williams’s (Monier) Sakuntala. Translated into English Prose 
and Verse. Fourth Edition. 8s. 

Williams’s (Monier) Vikraraon’asi, The Text. 8ro, 58. 

Cowell’s (E, B.) Trauslation of the Vikramorvasi. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 
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Thompson’s (J. 0.) Bhagavat Gita. Sanscrit Text.- 5s. 
Haughton’s Menu, with English Ti-anslation. 2 vols. 4to. 24s. 
Johnson's Hitopadcsa, with Vocahulaiy. 16s. 

Hitopadesa. A new literal translation from the Sanskrit Text 
of Frof. F. Johnson. For the use of Students. By Fexusbio 
PnrcoTT, M.B.A.S. Ss. 

Hitopadesa, Sanscrit, with Bengali and English Trans. 10s. 6d. 

Wilson’s Megha Duta, with Translation into English Verse, 
Ifotes, Illustrations, and a Vocabulary. Soyol Sro. 6s. 

PERSIAN. 

- Richardson’s Persian, Arabic, and English Dictionary. Edition 
of 1852. By F. JonirsoK. 4to. £ 4 . 

Forbes’s Persian Grammar, Reading Lessons, and Vocabulary. 
Boyal 8to. 12s. 6d. 

Ibmheem’s Persian Grammar, Dialogues, &c. Royal 8vo. 126. 6d, 

Gulistan. Carefully collated with the original MS., with a full 
Vocabulary. By JoHir Platts, late Inspector of Schools, Central 
Provinces, India. Boyal 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Gulistan. Translated from a revised Text, with Copious Notes. 
By JoHK Platts. 8to. 12s. 6d. 

Ouseley’s Anwari Soheili. 4to. 42s. 

Wollaston’s (Arthur N.) Translation of the Anvari Soheili. 
Boyal 8ro. £2 2s. 

Keene’s (Rev. H. G.) First Book of The Anwari Soheili. Persian 
Text. 8ro. 6s. 

Ouseley’s (Col.) Akhlald Mushini. Persian Text. 8vo. 58 

Keene’s (Rev. H. G.) Akblaki Mushini. Translated into English. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Clarke’s (Captain H. Wilberforce, R.E ) The Persian Manual. 
A Pocket Companion. 

PABT I. — ^A COBCISE Gbammab ob tbe LAUorAOE, with Exer- 
cises on its more Prominent Peculiarities, together with a Selection of 
Useful Phrases, Dialogues, and Subjects for I’ranslation into Persian. 

PABT II. — A VoCABULABT OF USEFUL WOEDS, EkGLISH AOT 
Febsiab, showing at the same time the difference of idiom between 
the two Languages. 18mo. 78. 6d. 

Ole Bfistan. By Shaikh Muslihu-d-Din Sa’di Shfrazf. 
Translated for the first time into Prose, with Explanatory Notes 
and Index. By Captain H. Wilbebfobce Olabke, E.E. 8vo. 
With Portrait. 30s. 

A Translation of Robinson Crusoe into the Persian Language. 
Boman Character. Edited by T. W. H. Tolboet, Bengal Civil 
Service. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL 

CHART OF INDiA, 

Price, fully tinted, mounted on roller or in case, 20s, 
size, about 40 in. by 60 in. 

Shovring, at one view, all the principal nations, governments, and empires which 
have existed in that conntry from the earliest times to the suppression of the Great 
Mutiny, A.D. 1858, with the date of each historical event according to the various 
eras used in India. 

Br 

ARTHUR ALLEN DURTNALL, 

Of the High Court of Justice in JBnqland. 

By this Chart, any person, however ignorant of the subject, may, by an hour’s 
attention, obtain a clear view of the broad lines of Indian History, and of the 
evolutions which have resulted in the dominion of Her Majesty as EMFAESS OF 
INDIA. It will be found invaluable for Educs.tiohs.1. PuarosEs, especially in 
Colleges and 1 chools, where an Indian career is in contemplation. It will also be 
found of peauANSKT vtiutt in all Ubraries and Offices as n work of ready 
reference for the connection of events and dates. Besides the History of India, it 
inciudes the contemporaneous histories of AroHiLHisiaN, Cehtbs.l Asia, and 
Bubope. 


A RELIEVO MAP OF INDIA. 


HENRY F. BRION. 

In Frame, 21s. 

“ A map of this kind brings before us such'a picture of the surface of a given 
country as no ordinary map could ever do. To the mind's eye of the average 
Knglisliman, India consists of ' the plains ' and ‘the hills,’ chieQy of the former, 
the hills being limited to the Himalayas and the Nilgiris. The new map will at 
least enable him to correct bis notions of Indian geography. It combines the 
usual features of a good plain map of the country on a scale of 160 miles to the 
inch, with a faithful representation of all the uneven surfaces, modelled on a scale 
thirty-two times the horizontal one ; thus bringing out into clear relief the com. 
parative heights and outlines of nil the liill-runges, and showing broad tracts of 
nneven ground, of intermingled hill and valley, which a common map of the 
same size would hardly indicate, except to a very practised eye. The plains of 
Dpper India are reduced to their true proportions; the Central Provinces, 
Malwa, and Vr’estem Bengal reveal their actual mggedness at a glance ; and 
Southern India, from the Vindhyns to Cape Comorin, proclaims its real height 
above the sea-level. 'To the historical as well ns the geographical student such a 
map is an obvious and important aid in tracing the course of past campaigns, in 
realising the conditions under which successive races carried their arms or settle- 
ments through the Peninsula, and in comprehending the dUfercnce of race, climate, 
and physical surroundings which make up our Indian Empire. Set in a neat 
frame of mnplewood, the map seems to attract tlie eye like a prettily^ioloured 
picture, and its price, a guinea, should place it within the reach of all who care to 
combine the useful with the ornamental.”— ifome News. 



MAPS OF mOIA, etc. 

Siasrs. AUen ^ Co.'s Maps of India teere revised and mueh improved 
during 1876, with especial rtference to ihe existing Administrative 
Divisions, Zailwags, ^o. 

District Map of India ; corrected to 1876 ; 

Divided into CoUectorates'witii the Telegraphs and Bailways from Gio- 
vemment surreys. On six sheets — size, Sft. Gin. high ; Sft. Sin. wide, 
£2; in a case, £2 12s. Gd. ; or, rollers, ram., £3 3s. 

A General Map of India ; corrected to 1876 ; 

Compiled clueSy from surveys executed by order of the Oovemment 
of India. On six sheets — size, 5 ft. 3 in. wide ; 6 ft. 4 in. high, £2 ; 
or, on oloth, in case, £2 12a. Gd. ; or, rollers, varn., £3 3s. 

Map of India; corrected to 1876 ; 

Prom the most recent Authorities. On two sheets — size, 2 ft. lOin. 
nide ; 3 ft. 3 in. high, 16s. ; or, on cloth, in a case, £1 Is. 

Map of the Hontes in India; corrected to 1874 . 

With Tables of Distances between the prineipal Towns and Military 
Stations On one sheet — size, 2 ft. 3 in. wide ; 2 ft. 9 in. high, 9 b. ; 
or, on cloth, in a case, 128. 

Map of the Western Prorinces of Hindoostau, 

The Punjab, Cabool, Scinde, Bhawulpore, &c., including aU the States 
between Candahar and Allahabad. On four sheets— size, 4 ft. 4in. 
wide ; 4 ft. 2 in. high, 30s. ; or, in case, £2 ; rollers, varnished, £2 lOs. 

Map of India and China, Burmah, Siam, the Malay Penin- 
sula, and the Empire of Anam. On two sheets — size, 4 ft. 3 in. wide ; 
3 ft'. 4 in. high, 16s. ; or, on doth, in a case, £1 5s. 

Map of the Steam Communication and Overland Routes 
between England, India, China, and Australia. In a case, 14s. ; on 
rollers, and varnished, 18s. 

Map of China, 

From the most Authentic Sources of Information. One large sheet — 
size, 2 ft. 7 in. wide ; 2 ft. 2 in. high, Gs. ; or, on cloth, in case, 8s. 

Map of the World ; 

On Mercator’s Projection, showing the Tracts of the Early Eavigators, 
the Currents of the Ocean, the Principal Lines of great Circle Sailing, 
and the most recent discoveries. On four sheets — size, 6ft. 2 in. wide ; 
1 ft. 3 in. high, £2 ; on doth, in a cose, £2 lOs : or, with rollers, and 
varnished, £3. 

Handbook of Reference to the Maps of India. 

Giving the Latitude and Longitude of places of note. 18mo. 3s. Gd. 

Riussian. Official Map of Central Asia. Compiled in accord- 
ance with the Discoveries and Surveys of Eussian Staff OflScers up 
to the close of the year 1877. In 2 Sheets. lOs. Gd., or in cloth 
case, 14 b. 



In lanuary and July of each year is published in 8vo., price 10s. Od,, 

THE INDIA LIST, dVIl & MILITARY. 

BY PBHMISSIOH OB THE BEOBETAET OB STATE BOB INDIA IN OOtTNOIIi. 


CONTENTS. - 

CIVIL. — Gradation Lists of Oivil Sorrice, Bengal, Madras and Bom1)ay. 
Oivil Annuitants. ^ . Legislative Council, Ecclesiastical Establishments, 
Educational, Bublio Works, Judicial, Marino, Medical, Land Eevenne, 
Political, Postal, Police, Customs and Salt, Eorcst, Eegistration and 
Eailway and Telegraph Bopartments, Law Courts, Surveys, do., &c. 
MILITABT. — Gradation List of the Gonornl and Field Officers (British 
and Local) of the three Presidencies, Staff Corps, Adjutants-GteneraVs 
and Quartormasters-General’e Offices, Army Commissariat Depart- 
ments, British Troops Serving in India (including Boyal Artillery, Eoyal 
Engineers, Cavalry, Infantry, and Medical Department), List of Ifative 
Begiments, Commnndor-in-Chief end Staff, Garrison Instruction Staff, 
Indian Medical Department, Ordnance Departments, Punjab Frontier 
Force, Military Departments of the three Presidencies, Veterinary 
Departments, Tables showing the Distribution of the Anriy in India, 
Lists of Bctired Officers of the three Presidencies. 

HOklE. — Departments of the Office of the Secretary of State, Coopers 
Hill College, List of Selected Candidates for the Civil and Forest Services, 
Indian Troop Service. 

MISCELLANEOUS. — Orders of the Bath, Star of India, and St. Michael 
and St. George. Order of Precedence in India. Begnlations for Admis- 
sion to Civil Service. Begnlations for Admission of Chaplains. Civil 
Leave Code and Supplements. Civil Service Pension Code— relating to 
the Covenanted and Uncovenanted Services. Buies for the Indian 
Medical Service. Furloxigh and Betirement Begnlations of the Indian 
Army. Family Pension Fund. Staff Corps Begulntions. Salaries of 
Staff Officers. Begnlations for Promotion. Enghsh Furlough Pay. 

T*FTT3 

ROYAL KALElsTDAR, 

AND COURT AND CITY REGISTER, 

FOB ENGLAND, TBBLAND, SCOTLAND, AND THE COLONIES, 

For the Tear 1880. 

Containing a Corbect List of the Twenty-Fihst Imperial 
Parliament, summoned to meet for their First 
Session — ^Maboh 5th, 1874. 

House of Peers — House of Commons — ^Soverragns and Bulers of States 
of Europe — Orders of Knighthood — Science and Art Department — Queen’s 
Household — Government Offices — ^Mint — Customs — ^Inland Bevenne — 
Post Office — Foreign Ministers and Consuls — Queen’s Consuls Abroad — 
Naval Department — ^Navy List — ^Army Department — Apnj List — ^Law 
Courts — Police — Ecclesinstioal Department— Clergy List — ^Foundation 
Schools — Literary Institutions — Oify of London — Banks — Bailway Com- 
panies — ^Hospitals and Instifcurions-^harities— Miscellaneous Institutions 
—Scotland, Ireland, India, and the Colonies ; and other useful information. 

Price with Index, 7s. ; without Index, 5s. 


PtthUsied on the arrival of every 'Mail from India. Suhseripiion Z6i. per 
annum, post free, specimen copy, 6(7. ' 

ALLEN’S INDIAN MAIL, 

PBOM 

INDIA, CHINA, AN^ ^U^^ RTS OF THE EAST. 

Allen’s Indian Mail contdns the fullest and most authentic Reports 
of all important Occurrences in the Countries to which it is devoted, com- 
piled chiefly from private and exclusive sources. It has been pronounced 
by the Press in general to be indispensable to all wbo have Friends or Rela- 
tives in the East, as affording the only correct information regarding the 
Services, Movements of Troops, Shipping, and all events of Domestic and 
individual interest. 

The subjoined list of the usual Contents will show the importance and 
variety of the information concentrated in Allen’s Indian Mail, 

Summary and Bevtew of Bastern N 
Precis of Pahllc Intelligence Shipping— Arrival of Ships 

Selections from the Indian Press „ , Passengers 

Movements of Troops ,, Departure of Ships 

The Government Gazette ,, „ Passengers 

Conrts Martial Commercial— State of the Markets 

Domestic Intelligence— Births „ Indian Securities 

„ I, Marriages ,, Freights 

„ „ Deaths &c. &c. &e. 

Some Intelligence relating to India, Sfc. 

Original Articles lArrival reported in England 

Miscellaneous Information Departures ,, ,, 

Appointments, Dist of Fur- Shipping-Arrival of Ships 

loughs, Eztensions, &C. ,, ,, Passengers 

,, Civil „ Departure of Ships 

„ Military „ „ Passengers 

,, Ecclesiastical and ,, Vessel spoken with 

„ Marine &c. &c. &c. 

Review of Works on the East.— And Notices of aU aBnirs 
connected with India and the Services. 

Each year an Index is fumislied, to enable Subscribers to bind up the T(ilume 
which forms a complete 

ASIATIC ANN UAL- REGISTER AND LIBRARY OF REFERENCE. 
LonboniWm. H. ALLEN & Co.. 13, WATERLOO PLACE, S W, 

^PUBLISHERS TO THE INDIA OFFICE), 

To whom Communications for the Bditor, and Admertisements 
are requested to he addressed. 



Subscription, 328 . per annum. Postage Free. Or m 
Monthly Parts, price Ss. 

PRECIS OF OFFICIAL PAPERS, 

BEING 

ABSTBACTS OP ALL PAELFAMENTAET BETUBNS 

DIHECTED TO BE PRINTEB BT 

BOTH HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


"Messrs. Alien IiATO commenced the pnliUcntion of & most nsotnl irorV, the 
need of which has been felt for a lone time, though until now no one bits had the 

eonmgo to attempt it The jtricit is rcry well done." — Jiournat of (ha 

Stafiatieal Soeirfi/, .Tune, 18S0. 

"TItero is no doubt os to the mine of most parliamcntarjr pnblications, hnt 
few persons ham the time or Inclination to vrado tluxiiigh them, and tbns much 
mlunblo matter is missed, but in this vrMti Messrs. Allen And Co. giro on ontlino 
of just what is reipiircd."— Iren Trade ICetrieie, 

“ Messrs. Allen A Co.'s Imok is composed of abstraets of nil returns directed to 
bo nrinted by either or both of the Houses of Bnrliament, and the work has 
oviuently been done by practised prlef* writers who understand bow to reach the 
important features of Goremroent papers,"— KrcrpoolDeiijjCoHrfer. 

" Tills is a publication which supplies a great want, wo gladly welcome this 
work, both for rending and for reforonco."— Gnilrd Stmi’ee Ga:c(fe. 

*' The papers are carefully condensed."— Brifiah Mail. 

*'In the ease of statistical returns it is especially good." — Camlriio‘ Chronicle. 

"Tins is not n Blue-book; but none of them can exceed it in mine. Ereiy 
business man will hare it upon the desk corner for reference, and it should be 
found on the table of every public reading room and private library."— irentem 
Timei. 

“ A most useful work of reforonco.” — 37ic Saiheay A’cica. 

This is n very important work, and its perusal will place readers on a far 
higher intellectual level and tmquaiatanea with the parliamentary jiapors than 
most embryo members of Farliament possess." — Finance Chronicle end Jiiauranca 
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